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AiiT.  I.— MODERN  DEMONOLOaY  AND  DIVINATION.* 

The  association  of  ideas  is  manifested  in  national  and  social  as  well 
as  individual  habits  of  thought.  There  is  also  from  age  to  age  a  progres- 
sive development  of  nations  and  societies  which,  varying  in  its  succes- 
sive phases,  begins  and  ends  in  a  like  manner  in  every  successive  cycle, 
because  it  is  guided  onwards  by  similar  associations  of  ideas,  each  linked 
to  its  predecessor  and  developing  its  successor.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  stages  of  development  in  the  lives  of  nations  as  well  as  of 

*  M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  Libri  de  Divinatione  et  de  Fato. 

The  Course  and  Tendency  of  History  since  the  Overthrow  of  Napoleon  I.  By 
Professor  Gr.  G.  Gervinus. 

Contributions  to  Proleptics  ;  or,  the  Science  of  Prevision.  By  Thomas  Laycock, 
M.D.  (York).     Lancet,  1841-1843. 

The  Cooling  Struggle  among  the  Nations  of  the  Earth  ;  or,  the  Political  Events 
of  the  next  Fifteen  Years. 

The  Future  of  the  Human  Race;  or,  a  Great,  Glorious,  and  Peaceful  Revolu- 
tion near  at  hand,  to  be  effected  through  the  Agency  of  Departed  Spirits,  &c. 
By  Robert  Owen. 

A  Review  of  the  Spiritual  Manifestations,  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  Spirit-Rappings,  &c.,  are  the  Work  of  Evil  Spiritual  Agents.  By  the 
Rev.  Charles  Beecher  (brother  of  Mrs.  Stowe). 

Table-Proving  Tested,  and  proved  to  be  the  Result  of  Satanic  Agency.  By  the 
Rev.  N.  S.  Godfrey,  S.C.L.,  of  St.  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  Incumbent  of 
Wortiey,  near  Leeds. 

Table-Turning  the  Devil's  Modem  Masterpiece.  Being  the  Result  of  a  Course  of 
Experiments.     By  the  Rev.  N.  S.  Godfrey,  &c. 

Table-Talking.  Disclosures  of  Satanic  Wonders  and  Prophetic  Signs.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  Gillson,  M.A.,  Curate  of  Lyncombe  and  Widcombe,  Bath. 

Table  Turning  not  Diabolical.  A  Tract  for  the  Times.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Close, 
A.M.,  Incumbent  of  Cheltenham. 

Some  Account  of  the  Apparition  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  La  Salette,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Grenoble,  France. 
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individuals  are  comparable,  and  that  the  history  of  a  deceased  body 
politic  may  offer  lessons  of  experience  to  one  existent. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  considerations  by  reilcction  upon  the 
extent  to  -which  divination  is  now  prevalent,  using  that  term  in  the 
sense  of  a  searching  into  the  unknown  present  and  the  futm-e. 
Science  has  long  manifested  the  glorious  characteristic  of  prescience, 
and  in  this,  as  in  every  preceding  age,  we  have  witnessed  examples 
of  foreseeing  sagacity  the  result  of  mature  experience.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  these,  we  have  had  unusual  methods  of  divination  made 
popular  as  well  with  persons  of  literary  attainments  and  cultivated 
minds  as  with  the  ignorant  and  superstitious.  Clairvoyante  youth, 
of  both  sexes  have  been  used  for  all  those  purposes  to  which  divination 
■was  fonnerly  applied;  and  now,  more  recently,  demonology  and  demo- 
niacal possession  have  been  widely  studied  and  practised.  The  latter 
are  interesting  as  a  question  of  psychology,  and  we  propose  noticing 
them  the  more  especially  at  present ;  not  neglecting,  however,  those 
true  and  natural  methods  of  anticipating  the  futm'e  which  are  based 
on  philosophy,  and  therefore  exclude  the  supernatural. 

Mesmeric  divination  will  probably  be  extmgmshed  by  this  new  folly ; 
■we  need  not  therefore  notice  it  here. 

Mankmd  has  sought  in  all  ages  to  know  its  destiny  as  well  in  this 
"world  as  in  the  next.  Every  available  and  conceivable  means  have 
been  adopted  for  this  purpose, — the  most  trivial  and  absurd,  the 
inost  awful  and  mysterious.  There  is  no  impulse  so  strong  as  this 
instinctive  inquiay  into  the  futm-e ;  none  from  which  more  pleasure  is 
derived  or  by  which  more  anxiety  is  created.  The  novel  reader  is  the 
most  famihar  illustration  of  the  one,  the  monomaniac  who  destroys  him- 
self to  escape  an  imaginary  future  evil  is  an  illustration  of  the  other. 

jSTow  what  is  so  general  and  imiversal  a  practice  cannot  in  its 
nature  be  wrong.  The  search  into  the  futvu'e  may  be  defended  by 
various  arguments,  and  its  propriety  and  practicability  easily  esta- 
blished. We  might  instance  our  daily  experiences,  and  from  the  prac- 
tice on  a  small  scale  defend  it  on  the  largest.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
example  of  the  All-wise  Artificer  of  the  miiverse  is  the  most  cogent 
argument  in  its  favour.  On  every  side  w^e  see  the  most  manifest  and 
beautiful  proofs  of  that  beneficent  provision  for  the  future  which  imder 
the  term  Divine  JProvidence,  or  foreseeing  of  and  providmg  for  the 
futui-e,  has  been  recognised  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  lovely  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity,  and  has  even  become  a  name  for  the  Deity  himself. 
Looking  abroad  into  the  planetary  or  kosmic  creation,  we  find  how 
nicely  balanced  in  relation  to  each  other  are  all  those  mighty  masses  of 
matter  which  sweep  through  space  with  such,  terrific  rapidity,  and  with 
what  a  perfection  of  adaptation  to  the  future  do  those  in  more  imme- 
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diate  relation  to  this  earth  attract  and  repel  it.  However  certain  we 
may  feel  as  to  the  future  stability  of  our  planetary  system,  and  how- 
ever confidently  we  may  expect  the  sun  to  arise  in  the  morning,  yet 
perfect  certainty  of  the  event  was  only  attained  in  the  days  of  old,  after 
that  terrible  deluge  of  waters,  by  the  declaration  of  God  himself.  In 
these  later  times  it  has  pleased  him  so  to  enlighten  men's  minds  that 
they  are  more  able  to  comprehend  the  excellency  of  his  wisdom  in  the 
order  of  his  providence.  A  great  and  wise  king,  himself  a  great 
naturahst  and  moral  philosopher  (and  we  quote  him  in  deference  to  the 
theologians  who  have  entered  the  field  of  prescient  knowledge),  has 
left  on  record  that  the  spirit  of  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord.  By  this 
"candle"  we  read  that  those  great  globes  poised  loosely  m  space,  all 
move  in  then*  orbits  in  the  direction  most  calculated  to  give  them 
stabihty ;  that  of  all  the  innumerable  arrangements  which  might  have 
been  made,  not  one  could  have  led  to  this  result  more  effectually. 
Laplace,  noting  this  wise  provision  for  the  futm'8,  has  calculated  that  it 
is  above  four  millions  of  millions  to  one  in  favour  of  these  motions 
having  been  directed  by  one  original  or  first  cause.  Certain  as  we  may 
feel  that  the  sim  will  rise  to-morrow,  it  is  above  two  million  times  less 
probable  than  the  truth  of  the  position  that  the  motions  of  our  system 
were  designed  with  a  distinct  reference  to  their  future  stability. 

Coming  to  Jiving  organisms,  we  again  find  the  example  of  an  admir- 
able foreseeing  of  and  a  provision  for  the  future.  The  student  of 
natm'al  history  or  of  natural  theology  cannot  but  be  aware  of  those 
prospective  contrivances  for  the  well-being  of  Hving  things  which 
encounter  him  at  every  step.  Long  before  lungs  are  requu-ed  they  are 
ready  formed  and  adapted  to  future  wants ;  eyes  are  developed  before 
vision  is  necessary  ;  ears  before  hearing ;  and  for  many  years  before  it 
can  come  into  play  that  most  exquisite  of  all  these  prospective  contriv- 
ances, the  human  brain,  is  elaborated  and  made  ready  for  future  use. 

That  which  is  seen  in  development,  is  seen  also  in  the  instinctive  uses, 
so  soon  as  the  use  is  necessary,  of  the  machines,  instriunents,  and 
weapons  thus  wisely  provided  beforehand.  Philosophers  have  long  reco- 
gnised the  operation  of  the  instinct  in  lower  animals  as  being  some- 
thing Httle  less  than  Divine,  and  perhaps  nothing  strikes  the  mind  so 
much  as  that  preparation  for  the  future  which  marks  the  instinct  for 
propagation  of  the  species  in  every  kingdom  and  division  of  nature, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  It  is  not  in  the  domestic  economy  of 
insects  only  that  this  admirable  regard  for  the  future  is  manifested, 
although  in  these  particularly,  and  the  bee  and  other  hymenoptera,  it  is 
most  curiously  shown.  The  principle  pervades  the  whole  series  of  ani- 
mated existence,  and  is  the  most  highly  developed  in  man  himself. 

The  sciences  and  arts  are,  in  fact,  nothmg  more  than  the  result  of 
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the  evolution  of  the  instincts  into  reason  and  will.  Every  one  and 
each  has  its  counterpart  in  the  animal  economy.  Science  is  nothing 
more  than  the  knowledge  of  the  necessary  order  of  events ;  reason  is 
the  faculty  which  enables  us  to  perceive  and  know  this  order;  philosophy 
is  the  right  use  of  this  reason  in  determining  such  order.  Hence,  the 
greatest  philosophers  have  not  failed  to  perceive  that  man  has  a  special 
relation  to  his  Creator,  inasmuch  as  he  appears  to  be  the  only  one  of 
terrestrial  beings  capable  of  perceiving  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, and  of  invcstisfatins'  the  order  of  creation.  It  was  when 
impressed  with  these  ideas  that  Bacon,  in  his  opening  aphorism,  de- 
clared man  to  be  "  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature."  So  also,  long 
anteriorly  to  Bacon,  Epictetus  observed — "  God  hath  introduced  man 
[into  creation]  as  a  spectator  of  Himself  and  His  works;  and  not  only 
as  a  spectator,  but  an  interpreter  of  them."  It  is  specially  in  his 
interpretation  of  God's  counsel  in  the  past  and  the  future  that  man  is 
pre-eminent;  to  divine  is  inost  emphatically  the  true  characteristic  of 
man's  spiritual  nature;  to  "look  before  and  after"  is  the  very  essence 
of  aU  his  faculties;  and  the  knowledge  of  that  futiire  existence  for 
which  his  present  is  only  the  preparation,  is  the  culminating  point 
of  his  knowledge. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter  of  surprise  that  man,  in  all  ages,  in  aU 
•climes,  in  every  stage  of  political  and  social  development,  should  follow 
the  corporeal  and  intellectual  instincts  of  his  natm-e.  In  domestic  life, 
in  agricultm-e,  and  indeed  in  all  arts,  in  politics,  in  all  sciences,  he 
descries  and  prepares  for  the  future.  That  is  the  law  of  his  nature;  in 
following  that  law,  under  the  guidance  of  sound  principles,  man  fulfils 
his  duty.  The  search  into  the  future  is  therefore  in  itself  laudable  and 
necessary;  it  is  only  in  the  mode  in  which  it  may  be  conducted  that 
there  can  be  error  or  sin. 

Two  principal  methods  of  investigation  have  been  adopted  by  man- 
kind in  all  ages;  namely,  the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  The 
natural  was  founded  first  vipon  observation  and  experience ;  then  upon 
science,  or  general  principles.  A  simple  observer  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature  is  enabled  to  foresee  the  recurrence  or  occurrence  of  natm-al 
phenomena,  although  wholly  devoid  of  scientific  knowledge.  Thus  the 
seaman  or  shepherd  knows  well  the  indications  of  change  in  the 
weather;  thus  also  the  com-se  of  the  seasons  and  of  vital  phenomena  of 
an  obviously  periodic  character  is  manifest  to  simple  observation; 
neither  meteorology,  nor  astronomy,  nor  physiology  is  needed.  In 
morals  and  in  politics,  long-continued  observation  is  the  foundation  of 
that  sagacity  which  foresees  the  end  of  a  series  of  events.  It  is  by 
this  that  — 

"Old  experience  doth  attain 
To  somewhat  of  prophetic  strain." 
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The  prediction  of  events  by  the  aid  of  science  has  astrology  for  its 
basis  ;  that  is  to  say,  astrology,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  as  desig- 
nating the  science  of  the  universe.  That  at  a  very  early  period  of 
history  mankind  had  attained  to  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
system  of  the  miiverse  is  rendered  very  clear  by  recent  historical  re- 
searches. The  ancient  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  knew  the  exact  length 
of  the  solar  year,  and  founded  several  important  periods  on  that  know- 
ledge. In  fact,  they  were  not  only  as  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
great  principles  of  astronomy  as  the  men  of  the  present  time,  but  appear 
to  have  had  a  much  deeper  insight  into  meteorology.  As  to  the  latter, 
they  were  both  spectdative  and  practical.  Speculative  to  an  extent 
moderns  have  not  ventured,  for  they  marked  out  great  periods  of  time, 
within  which  cycles  of  changes  wovdd  be  completed  of  vast  extent  and 
importance.  The  Annus  Magnus,  or  Grreat  Cycle  of  the  Egyptians, 
consisted  of  from  300,000  to  360,000  years.  This  being  completed, 
the  whole  assemblage  of  celestial  phenomena  which  are  regarded  as  the 
influential  causes  of  all  changes  in  the  sublunary  world  being  restored 
to  the  same  initial  order,  and  proceeding  in  the  same  catenation  as 
before,  the  whole  series  of  events  that  depend  upon  them  follow  in  then- 
former  connexion  of  place  and  time.  The  same  individual  men  are 
doomed  to  be  born  again  and  perform  the  same  actions  as  before ;  the 
same  arts  are  to  be  invented,  the  same  cities  bruit  and  destroyed.  This 
philosophical  theory  is  probably  referred  to  by  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes, 
or  the  Preacher,  who  applied  his  heart  "  to  know,  and  to  search,  and  to 
seek  out  wisdom  and  the  reason  of  things,"  when  he  remarks,  "  The 
thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be;  and  that  which  is  done 
is  that  which  shall  be  done;  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun. 
Is  there  anything  whereof  it  may  be  said.  See,  this  is  new  ?  It  hath 
been  already  of  old  time  which  was  before  us."  According  to  Mr, 
CuIHmore,  the  Chaldeans  represented  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the 
world  as  dependmg  upon  two  grand  astral  conjunctions,  on  the  occur- 
rence of  which,  in  a  pecuhar  season  of  the  year  and  point  of  the  heavens, 
it  was  fated  to  perish  by  a  deluge  or  conflagration.  These  doctrines 
were  very  widely  diffused  through  the  whole  of  the  East,  and  appear  to 
have  passed  from  thence  to  Grreece  on  the  one  side  and  South  America 
on  the  other,  having  been  traced  in  the  mythology  of  the  Aztecs.  But, 
although  our  first  convictions  would  lead  us  to  consider  these  views  as 
entu-ely  speculative,  yet  as  to  the  astronomical  portion  of  them  we  are 
not  without  some  indications  of  foundation  in  truth.  First,  as  to  the 
Annus  Magnus  of  360,000  years,  we  may  remark  that,  knowmg  how 
much  the  number  7  was  used  by  the  ancient  astronomers  and  philoso- 
phers, we  resolved  to  try,  by  way  of  experiment,  what  astronomical 
cycles   would  produce,  if  multiplied  by  7,   an  approximation   to  the 
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number  of  years  constituting  the  Annus  Magnus.     Singiilar  to  say,  the 
first   cycle  tried  produced  the  number  very  nearly.     The  student  of 
astrouomj'  is  well  awai'c  of  what  is  termed  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes; namely,  a  motion  of  the  equinox  on  the  ecliptic,  hy  which  it 
constantly  travels  backward  or  retrogrades,  but  at  such  a  very  slow  pace 
that  it  requires  25,868  j'cai-s  to  complete  the  tour  of  the  ecliptic.  Mul- 
ti])ly  this  number  by  7,  and  the  result  is  181,076,  being  the  half  (or  a 
little  more)  of  the  great  cycle  of  360,000    years.     We  next  looked 
for  an  astronomical  cycle  of  which  this  might  be  the  half,  and  which 
might  (Uke  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes)  correspond  to  the  Egyptian 
and  Chaldean  speculation.     There  is  one  of  this  kind  of  a  very  interest- 
ing character.     The  earth's  orbit  at  present  is  elliptical,  but  in  some 
far  distant  age  it  was  circular,  and  in  some  far  tUstant  age  it  will  be 
cu'cidar  again;  for  it  is  so  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  change  by  the 
action  of  the  planets  on  the  earth,  that  its  eccentricity  is,  and  has  been 
from  the  earhest  ages,  diminishing,  and  this  diminution  will  continue 
(there  is  little  reason  to  doubt)  tmtil  the  eccentricity  is   annihilated 
and  the  earth's  orbit  becomes  a  perfect  circle;  after  this  it  will  again 
open  out  into  an  ellipse  to  a  certain  moderate  amount,  the  eccentricity 
will  again  increase,  attain  a  certain  moderate  amount,  and  then  again  de- 
crease as  before.    The  time  required  for  these  evolutions  (Sir  F.  Herschel 
states),  though  calculable,  has  not  been  calculated  farther  than  to  satisfy 
us  that  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  by  hmidi-eds  or  by  thousands  of  years. 
!N^ow  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this  cycle  may  be  the  Annus 
Magnus,  as  it  presents  its  essential  characteristics;  namely,  recm-rence 
of  identical  planetary  relations.     It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that 
the  knowledge  of  this  cychcal  change  was  acquired  indirectly  through 
ancient  Chaldean  records  of  hinar  eclipses.     By  comparing  the  times  of 
their  occmTence  with  those  of  the  modern  era,  Halley  discovered  that 
which  is  kno'rni  as  the  secular  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mean  motion. 
The  explanation  of  this  acceleration  was  a  puzzle  until  Laplace  discovered 
further  that  it  was  caused  by  this  cychcal  eccentricity  of  the  earth's 
orbit.     It  is  emious,  too,  that  the  emholismal  period  of  the  Egyptians, 
of  1440  years — a  period  during  which  the  twelve   months   became 
intercalated  in  the  calendar  in  succession — is  a  multiple  of  the  cycle. 
The  Chaldeans  used  another  cycle  of  interest;  namely,  the  soH-lunar 
period  of  600  years,  the  square  of  which  makes  up  the  Annus  Magnus. 
Now  the  solar  year,  which  is  the  unit  of  this  Chaldean  period,  is  exactly 
365d.  oh.  51m.  35s.  2th.  long;  it  also  contains  exactly  7121  lunations, 
of  29d.  12h.  41m.  2s.  48th. — stiiking  proofs  of  the  refined  mathematical 
as  well  as  asironomical  science  of  that  wonderful  people.     How  far 
they  were  acquainted  with  geology  we  know  not;  but  it   cannot  but 
stiike  the  mind  that  this  science  corroborates  the  Chaldean  speculations, 
inasmuch  as  it  distinctly  points  to  the  occurrence  of  vast  changes  in 
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the  earth's  crust  as  having  occurred  at  long-  mtervals  of  time,  and 
caused  at  one  time  by  mighty  volcanic  agencies,  at  another  by  over- 
whelming irruptions  of  the  ocean  on  the  dry  land,  or  deluges  and 
conflagrations. 

We  can  hardly  conclude  that  these  cycles,  so  far  as  the  history  of 
mankind  is  concerned,  were  otherwise  than  speculative.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  astronomy  and  meteorology  were  practically  applied  to 
the  daily  concerns  of  life  by  these  Chaldean  philosophers.  This  is 
manifest  both  from  various  passages  in  the  Scriptm-es  and  in  ancient 
writers,  and  from  the  records  of  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  science,  dis- 
covered in  the  niins  of  ancient  cities  in  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia. 
Many  of  the  inscribed  bricks  and  inscriptions  on  stone  are  almanacks, 
or  seem  to  contain  the  data  for  determining  the  annual  inmidations. 
A  passage  in  Isaiah  pomts  to  a  distinct  class  of  scientific  men  amongst 
the  Chaldeans,  whose  duty  it  was  to  prognosticate.  The  enthe  of  the 
47th  chapter  indicates  the  high  state  of  luxury  and  knowledge  at- 
tained by  the  Chaldeans  ;  but  the  13th  verse  riuis — 

"  Let  now  the  astrologers,  (or,  marginal  readmg,  '  viewers  of  the 
heavens,')  the  star-gazers,  the  monthly  prog-nosticators,  (or,  in  the 
margin,  '  that  give  knowledge  concerning  the  months,')  stand  up,  and 
save  thee  from  these  things  that  shall  come  upon  thee." 

Cicero,  in  his  '  Treatise  de  Divinatione,'  mentions  "  the  auguries  not 
of  divine  impulse  but  of  human  reason,  for  they  predict  future  natm-e, — 
as  floods  of  waters,  and  at  some  time  a  future  conflagration  of  the 
heaven  and  the  earth."  He  also  classes  with  these  the  advice  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  of  Anaximander,  the  natural  philosopher,  who  warned 
them  to  leave  the  city  and  their  houses,  and  go  armed  into  the  plain, 
because  an  earthquake  was  imminent ;  and  that  forthwith  it  took  place, 
the  whole  city  was  overthrown,  and  a  projecting  portion  of  the  hill  Tay- 
getus  thrown  down.  Cicero  also  quotes  Pherecydes,  the  teacher  of 
Pythagoras,  as  pronouncing  an  earthquake  approaching,  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  water  drawn  from  a  well.  This  natural  divination,  Cicero 
further  shows,  can  be  attained  by  a  knowledge  of  the  chain  of  causes, 
— of  why  those  which  are  past  occm'red,  why  those  Avhich  are  now  be- 
came, and  why  those  which  follow  will  come.  If  "mortal  man,"  he 
observes,  "  could  comprehend  the  entire  colligation  of  aU  causes,  he 
could  be  deceived  in  nothing,  for  if  he  knew  the  causes  of  the  futiu-e, 
he  woidd,  of  necessity,  know  the  future  itself." 

There  is  a  regular  sequence  of  events  in  the  life  of  every  Hving 
organism,  as  weU  as  in  the  starry  heavens.  The  order  of  this  sequence 
was  also  specially  studied  by  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans.  They 
divided  the  series  of  periods  into  ste])s — hence  the  cU)n  act  eric  periods 
of  life,   known  and  recognised  by  the    Chaldeans,  and  according  to 
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Aulus  Gellius,  so  named  by  llicin  ;  what  is  more  interesting  is,  that 
the  Druids  were  as  learned  as  the  Chaldeans  in  these  matters.  Julius 
CjEsar,  in  '  Commentaries  de  Bello  Gallico'  [lib.  vi.  cap.  xiv.],  says : 
"  These  profess  to  know  the  size  and  form  of  the  earth  and  the  world, 
the  motions  of  the  heaven  and  of  the  stars,  and  what  the  gods  will." 
According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  they  studied  physiology  (fiic)  and 
ethical  philosophy. 

But  the  ancients  occupied  themselves  in  that  other  important  branch 
of  prognostics  which  foresees  the  origin,  progress,  and  destiny  of 
nations.  Cicero  mentions  this  specially  as  one  of  the  natural  auguries, 
and  illustrates  it  by  the  example  of  Solon,  who  predicted,  long 
before,  the  rise  of  despotic  government  in  Athens,  just  as  Napoleon  is 
said  to  have  declared  tbat  in  thii-ty  years  Eui-ope  would  be  either  Cossack 
or  Eepublican — a  prediction  which  might  have  been  verified  if  the 
balance  of  power  had  not  rested  with  the  powerful  constitutional  mo- 
narchy of  this  kingdom.  Now,  this  natm-al  and  philosophical,  and 
therefore  true,  method  has  been  so  corrupted  and  lost,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  recognised  amidst  the  quackeries  which  have  sprung  out  of 
it.  Astrology,  as  now  practised,  is  the  chief  in  modern  times ;  the 
practice  of  augury  was  the  most  frequent  in  ancient  times.  These 
quackeries,  however,  were  so  closely  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  super- 
natm-al  class,  that  they  rather  belong  to  it  than  the  former. 

The  first  and  only  true  system  of  knowledge  of  the  future  of  the 
supernatural  kind  is  contained  in  the  prophecies  of  Holy  Writ.  All 
others  are  spiu-ious.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  to  what  an 
extent  divination,  sorcery,  magic,  and  demonology  constituted  a  part 
of  the  social  system  of  the  ancient  nations.  Divination  was,  m  truth, 
a  part  of  theh  established  relic/ion.  Cicero  informs  us  that  the  Persian 
Magi  congregated  in  the  temple  for  the  purposes  of  discussion  and  mutual 
instruction,  and  that  no  one  could  be  king  of  Persia  who  had  not  been 
trained  in  the  doctrine  and  teaching  of  the  Magi.  In  speaking  of  the 
fixed  customs,  in  this  respect,  of  the  Athenians,  Lacedaemonians,  &c., 
he  remarks, — Omitto  nostras  qui  nihil  in  bello  sine  extis  agunt,  nihil 
sine  auspiciis  domi  hahent. 

We  have  seen  that  science  and  philosophy  had  their  share  in  the 
system  of  prognostics ;  it  must  be  added,  that  superstition  had  more. 
The  ancients  rehed  much  on  spiritual  agencies,  or  on  what  seemed  to 
them  to  be  such.  The  greater  mmiber  of  their  practices  arose  out  of 
those  cm-ious  operations  of  the  nervous  system,  which  in  modern 
times  are  again  betraying  man  into  necromancy,  witchcraft,  and  de- 
monology. The  Greek  word  for  a  soothsayer  or  divining  priest 
— mantis — is  derived  from  the  same  root  as  mania.  To  this  day,  in- 
deed, in  Asia  Minor,  the  idiotic  aiid  insane  are  thought  to  be  inspired. 
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Such,  also,  was  the  case  in  ancient  times ;  and  delirious  or  clau'voyant 
girls,  known  as  a  Pythian  priestess  or  a  sybil,  rvded  the  polity  of  great, 
warlike,  and  learned  nations,  and  accumulated  untold  wealth.  The 
oracle  at  Delphis  received  rich  gifts  from  every  quarter  of  the  then 
civilized  world,  and  had  a  reputation  for  truth  beyond  suspicion. 
Portents  of  all  kinds,  false  and  true,  had  their  weight ;  the  images  of 
the  gods  were  seen  to  weep,  to  perspire,  to  bleed ;  were  heard  to  utter 
warning  sounds.  Meteors  with  thoughts  of  fear  affrighted  nations, 
and  the  occm-rence  of  a  fit  of  epilepsy  dissolved  important  pohtical 
assemblies.  Divination  by  dreams,  or  oneiromancj**— by  departed 
spirits,  or  necromancy — by  the  divmmg  rod,  or  rhabdomancy — by 
second  sight — by  various  minor  methods,  as  crystals,  a  cup  — "is 
not  this  it  in  which  my  lord  di'inketh,  and  whereby,  indeed,  he  di- 
vineth?"  said  the  Egyptian  steward  of  Joseph — was  of  orduiary  occur- 
rence. Never  was  the  Avorld  so  given  up  to  a  multifarious  system  of 
fraud  and  falsehood  as  at  the  Christian  era. 

When  the  practice  of  divination  was,  apparently,  the  most  firmly 
estabhshed,  and  when  those  ideas  from  which  it  originated  had  attained 
their  cidminating  point  in  the  deification  of  the  Roman  emperors,  the 
whole  social  fabric  of  the  ag'e  was  noddino-  to  its  fall.  Ancient  civiliza- 
tion  had  also  reached  its  climax,  and  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  then 
known  world  were  beginning  to  press  on  its  confines.  Christian 
civilization  seems  now  to  have  attained  an  analogous  stage  of  develop- 
ment. The  most  ensanguined  conqueror  of  Christendom  has  the  day 
of  his  beatification  commemorated  by  a  large  section  of  the  Christian 
chm'ch ;  while  the  despotic  ruler  of  another  large  section,  made  up  of 
an  agglomeration  of  barbarous  tribes,  draws  the  sword  of  conquest  in 
the  name  of  religion,  and  not  only  claims  to  be,  but  is  achnoivledged  by 
milhons  of  Christians  to  be  actually  Grod's  vicegerent  on  earth.  In 
the  more  civihzed  nations  of  the  West,  dignitaries  of  one  section  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  priests  of  another,  stamp  wdth  the  seal  of  their 
authority  legendary  stories  and  lying  fables,  such  as  emphatically  cha- 
racterized the  pagan  era ;  and — worse  perhaps  than  all — men  whose 
education  and  attainments  entitle  them  to .  rank  with  philosophers, 
corroborate  with  then-  authority  the  superstitious  foUies  of  the  age. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  our  description  is  overdrawn.  It  is  not  so  ; 
and  to  show  its  accuracy,  we  will  compare  briefly  the  modern  with  the 
ancient  divination. 

The  village  of  La  Salette  is  situated  among  the  mountains,  at  about 
four  miles  from  the  httle  town  of  Corps,  which  lies  below  on  the  high 
road  between  Grenoble  and  Gap.  About  fom-  miles  from  the  ehurch  of 
La  Salette,  higher  up  in  the  mountains,  in  the  hollow  of  a  ravine  which 
cuts  through  a  table-land  bare  of  trees  and  rocks,  on  September  19th, 
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1846,  two  little  children  were  watching  their  cows,  the  one  a  boy  aged 
eleven  years,  the  other  a  girl  aged  fourteen  years.  The  Blessed  Virgin, 
we  ai'e  told,  selected  this  time  and  place  to  communicate  with  these  chil- 
dren, as  "  the  bearers  of  a  warning  message  to  '  her  people,'  and  to  be 
the  depositaries  of  some  mysterious  secrets."  Shortly  after  the  hour  of 
noon,  they  saw  a  "  brightness,"  and  a  lady  in  it,  who  was  sitting  down 
with  her  head  in  her  hands.  She  spoke  to  the  childi'en.  With  tears  run- 
ning down  her  face,  she  informed  them  as  to  various  matters  touching 
the  present  and  the  future.  She  reproved  the  Sabbath  labour  of  the 
countr\'-folk,  aifd  the  swearing  of  the  men  as  they  drove  their  carts ; 
only  a  few  old  women  went  to  mass,  the  rest  working  during  the  Sun- 
day all  summer ;  and  "  during  Lent  they  go  like  dogs  to  the  butchers' 
stalls."  For  these  sins  she  declared  there  shovild  be  no  potatoes  at 
Chi-istmas.     But  we  will  record  the  very  words  of  this  prophecy. 

"  The  disease  shall  last ;  so  that  this  year,  at  Christmas,  there  shall 
be  no  potatoes  at  all. 

"  If  you  have  any  com  you  need  not  sow  it ;  all  that  you  shall  sow 
shall  be  eaten  by  the  animals  ;  or  if  any  does  grow  up,  it  shall  fall  in 
dust  when  you  thresh  it. 

"  There  shall  come  a  great  famine. 

"  Before  the  coming  of  the  great  famine,  the  children  below  seven 
yeai's  of  age  shall  have  convulsions,  and  shall  die  in  the  arms  of  those 
who  hold  them  ;  the  rest  shall  do  penance  by  hunger. 

"  The  nuts  shall  become  bad  ;  the  grapes  shall  rot. 

"  If  men  will  be  converted,  the  rocks  and  stones  shall  be  changed 
into  heaps  of  com ;  and  potatoes  shall  be  sown  all  over  the  land." 

The  "lady"  then  inquired  about  their  prayers,  talked  a  little  small- 
talk,  and  at  last  glided  away  along  the  tops  of  the  blades  of  grass. 

"  Then  she  looked  up  to  heaven,  then  down  to  the  earth  ;  then  we 
could  not  see  her  head  any  more ;  then  we  could  not  see  her  ai-ms ; 
and  then  we  could  not  see  her  feet  any  more.  We  saw  nothing  but  a 
brightness  in  the  air,  and  soon  the  brightness  went  away  also." 

In  answer  to  inquiries  how  this  "lady"  was  dressed  the  children 
replied : 

"  She  had  on  white  shoes,  with  roses  about  her  shoes.  The  roses 
were  of  all  colours.  Her  socks  were  yellow ;  her  apron  yellow ;  and 
her  gown  white,  with  pearls  all  over  it.  She  had  a  white  neckerchief, 
with  roses  round  it ;  a  high  cap,  a  httle  bent  in  front ;  a  crown  romid 
her  cap,  with  roses.  She  had  a  very  small  chain,  to  which  was  attached 
a  crucifix ;  on  the  right  were  some  pincers,  on  the  left  a  hammer ;  at 
the  extremities  of  the  cross  was  another  large  chain,  which  fell,  like  the 
roses,  roimd  her  handkerchief.     Her  face  was  white  and  long." 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  mentioned,  the  lady  confided  to  each  of 
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these  chilch'en  a  secret  which  he  was  not  to  tell  to  the  other.  As  to 
these,  they  have  hitherto  maintained  an  impenetrable  silence,  except- 
ing in  confiding  them  to  the  Pope,  to  whom  they  were  transmitted 
in  1851. 

"  During  the  past  year  1851,  the  children,  in  the  presence  of  certain 
persons  .named  by  the  Bishop  of  Grenoble,  wrote  each  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  which  was  folded  and  sealed  by  the  writer,  the  secrets  entrusted 
to  them.  The  Bishop  then  directed  M.  Eousselot  and  another  priest 
to  carry  these  sealed  packets  to  Home,  and  deliver  them  into  the  hand 
of  the  holy  father.  This  was  done.  His  holiness  first  broke  the  seal 
of  the  one,  and  read  it  without  making  any  remark.  On  perusing  the 
other,  he  walked  with  it  to  the  window,  and  after  having  read  it  said : 
'  It  is  not  only  France  that  has  sinned,  but  Germany,  Italy — all 
Europe !'  Wlaen  M.  Rousselot  went  to  take  leave  of  Cardinal  Lam- 
bruschini,  the  cardinal  said — '  I  know  the  secret ;  the  holy  father  has 
confided  it  to  me.'  " 

If  these  two  "  augm-s"  laughed  at  each  other,  as  their  Roman 
predecessors  would  have  done,  the  fact  is  not  chronicled. 

The  water  of  the  fountain  became,  of  course,  a  means  of  cure  for  diseases, 
and  worked  many  wonderfid  mii-acles,  both  at  the  spring  and  when 
taken  to  a  distance.  Innumerable  pilgrims  visited  the  scene  of  the 
vision.  Their  feet  wore  away  the  hej-bage,  their  hands  tore  up  the 
eai'th  and  morsels  of  stone ;  fourteen  crosses  were  erected  along  the 
line  which  "the  lady"  traversed;  they  were  hacked  and  cut  daily  by 
the  "faithful,"  60,000  of  whom  ascended  the  mountain  in  one  day. 
"  Official  cognizance  was  taken  of  the  whole  affau*.  Ecclesiastics  of  rank 
visited  the  "  holy  mountain ;"  amongst  the  rest  the  present  Bishop  of 
Orleans,  M.  Dupanloup,  who  could  not  refrain  from  saying  to  himself 
continually,  "  It  cannot  be  but  that  the  finger  of  God  is  here  !"  but  who, 
however,  frankly  acknowledges  that  both  the  children  were  very  disagree- 
able, vulgar,  and  habitually  rude  (the  boy,  we  are  also  told,  was  an 
habitual  bar),  reciting  their  story  Hke  a  lesson,  and  very  guarded  in  what 
they  said  about  it.  The  credulous  (?)  bishop  gives  us  the  outluies  of  the 
cross-examinations  to  which  he  subjected  them,  and  examples  of  ques- 
tions put  to  them.  We  find  that  the  questioners  did  not  hesitate  toteU 
them  Hes,  so  as  to  entrap  them ;  as,  for  example,  that  the  Virgin  had 
told  the  secrets  wliich  she  had  confided  to  them  to  a  "holy  nun;'^ 
that  the  Pope  was  "  greater"  than  the  Blessed  Virgin,  &c.  When  it 
was  hinted  to  them  that  their  visitor  might  have  been  the  devil,  they 
promptly  replied,  "  But  the  devil  does  not  wear  a  cross  !" 

The  visionary  tales  of  these  children  have  been  widely  spread,  and  as 
widely  credited  by  "Catholics."  Churches  are  being  built  in  various 
countries  in  honoiu"  of  Our  Lady  of  Salette,  and  even  a  confraternity  is 
established  in  England  bearing  her  name.     The  cures  she  has  wrought 
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are  as  numerous  and  as  well  authenticated  as  those  of  the  most  popular 
quack  medicine,  the  testifiers  being  hishops  of  the  Eoman  chm-ch. 

The  parallel  to  this  history  is  not  wanting  in  pagan  religious  history; 
such  visions  were  by  no  means  uncommon,  so  that  the  difficulty  is 
rather  in  tlie  selection.  That  which  gave  origin  to  the  established 
rehgion  and  priests  of  ancient  Italy,  namely,  augurs  and  divination  by 
auguries  —  a  religion  which  governed  the  entire  polity  of  ancient 
Eome— is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  to  us.  Cicero  gives  us  the 
particulars : — 

"  It  is  said  that  a  certain  Tages  started  suddenly  from  the  earth, 
as  the  ground  of  a  Tarquinian  field  was  being  ploughed,  and  a  deeper 
fui-row  than  usual  made,  and  addressed  the  bullock-driver.  This  Tages, 
as  is  stated  in  the  books  of  the  Etruscans,  appeared  in  form  to  be  a  boy, 
but  in  wisdom  was  an  old  mail.  The  bullock-driver,  being  astonished 
at  his  appearance,  raised  a  lovid  cry  of  astonishment,  and  a  concourse  of 
the  people  being  thus  excited,  in  a  short  time  the  whole  population  of 
Etruria  assembled  on  the  spot ;  that  he  then  said  many  things  to 
numerous  hearers,  who  listened  to  his  words  and  committed  them  to 
wi'iting  ;  that,  fm'ther,  this  address  comprised  the  science  of  divination, 
and  that  it  has  been  added  to  by  new  knowledge  based  on  the  same 
principles.  This  science  we  have  received  from  these  persons;  these 
writings  are  preserved  ;  this  is  the  som-ce  of  the  science.  Now  is  there 
anyone,  I  will  ask,  so  silly  as  to  think  that  there  was  ploughed  out  either 
a  god  or  a  man  ?  If  a  god,  why  should  he,  contrary  to  his  natm'e,  hide 
in  the  earth,  so  that  when  exposed  by  the  plough  he  might  behold  the 
light  ?  Why,  indeed,  could  not  this  same  god  communicate  science  to 
men  from  a  loftier  spot  ?  But  if  this  Tages  was  a  man,  how  could  he 
live  covered  over  with  earth  ?  or  where  could  he  have  leai'nt  that  which 
he  taught  to  others  r"' 

"But,"  Cicero  significantly  adds,  "  I  should  indeed  be  more  foolish 
than  they  who  credit  these  things  if  I  seriously  argue  the  matter." 
Equally  absurd  would  it  be  to  attempt  to  demonstrate,  in  reference  to 
"  Om"  Lady  of  Salette"  what  is  obvious  enough  to  any  but  the  most 
obtuse  understanding's. 

The  portents  of  the  bleeding  picture  of  Eimini,  and  the  perspuing 
and  the  weeping  statues  of  the  saints  elsewhere  in  Italy,  have  equally 
their  pagan  parallels  ;  nothing  seems  changed.  It  is  recorded  that  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Massican  war  the  images  of  the  gods  per- 
spired, blood  flowed  in  a  river  and  rained  from  heaven,  mysterious  voices 
were  heard,  &c.,  &c.  These  follies  Cicero  ably  combats  in  terms  per- 
fectly applicable  to  similar  modern  portents.  That  the  augurs  deli- 
berately practised  deception  is  certain,  both  from  various  facts  and 
from  antiquarian  .researches.  The  sacrifice  of  an  ox  in  which  the 
augm's  could  find  no  heart,  is  an  anatomical  portent  closely  parallel  to 
that  well-known  Roman-catholic  portent,  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood 
of  St.  Januarius. 
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The  populace  of  the  ancient  Italian  and  Grecian  cities  were  excusably 
credulous,  for  they  were  almost  wholly  uneducated.  A  gi-eat  propor- 
tion were  enslaved;  and  it  was  then  (as  now  in  the  slave-holding 
states  of  North  America)  a  capital  crime  to  teach  a  slave.  Natural 
history  and  physiology  were  so  httle  advanced,  that  even  the  educated 
had  no  aid  from  science  in  the  detection  of  the  frauds  of  the  priesthood, 
or  in  the  explanation  of  those  natural  phenomena  to  which  the 
expounders  of  the  established  religion  gave  a  portentous  and  religious 
chai'acter.  The  established  faith  on  these  points  was  also  as  intolerant 
then  as  now :  for  it  is  on  record  that  Anaximander  was  condemned  to 
death  for  impiety,  which  consisted  in  referring  to  natural  causes  the 
so-called  auguries.  In  modern  days  the  populace  are  as  uninstructed 
as  in  the  ancient  in  that  kaiowledge  which  would  dispel  their  supersti- 
tious terror,  and  prevent  them  being  the  dupes  of  religious  frauds; 
they  are  therefore  excusable  also.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  priest- 
hood and  educated  laity  of  the  Roman-catholic  chiu'ch  from  the  Pope 
and  Prince  downwards,  who  not  only  wink  at,  but  expressly  sanction, 
.  midtitudinous  fables  like  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Salette? 

The  representative  faculty  of  man  has  ever  and  in  all  times  strangely 
clothed  in  visible  forms  that  fundamental  idea  of  the  spiritual  and 
invisible  which  is  iidierent  in  his  natiu'e.  In  the  imas^inative  south 
the  material  representations  have  little  changed  as  to  the  form  and 
substance  ;  only  the  name  and  a  few  non-essential  characteristics  have 
been  modified.  In  the  more  metaphysical  north,  ideas  of  spiritual 
agency  of  a  gloomy  character  have  been  predominant,  as  with  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  the  Etruscans,  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  races  of  the 
east.  The  representation  of  the  instincts  and  emotions  lias  in  the  sunny 
south  developed  itself  in  the  various  forms  of  love,  especially  the  phy- 
sical and  maternal ;  in  the  north,  the  sterner  instincts  and  feelings  have 
predominated.  Be  this  as  it  may,  demonology,  necromancy,  and  witch- 
craft, although  not  by  any  means  exclusively  the  pursuits  of  the  races 
just  mentioned,  are  less  modified  by  the  beautiful  and  the  pleasm-able 
than  in  Greece  and  Italy.  The  popular  taste  for  table-turning,  spirit- 
rapping,  and  demonological  researches,  is  only  another  manifestation  of 
that  series  of  ideas  which  two  or  three  centuries  ago  took  the  form  of 
witch-finding ;  which  anteriorly  to  that  age  occupied  the  clergy  in 
exorcisms  with  bell,  book,  and  candle  ;  and  which  in  the  ancient  nations 
of  the  east  led  to  the  theory  of  demoniacal  possession,  and  raised  up 
the  profession  of  exorcists.  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Etruscan,  Grecian,  and 
Roman  literature  and  remains  sufficiently  show  how  widely  the  doctrines 
of  demons,  and  of  a  sphitual  being  powerful  only  for  evil,  influenced 
the  mythology,  religious  ceremonies,  and  acts  of  those  people.  The 
term  demon  amongst  the  Greeks,  at  least,  did  not  necessarily  imply  an 
evil  spiritual  being,  as  it  appears  to  have  implied  amongst  the  Jews. 
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With  both,  however,  persons  affected  with  epilepsy  or  epiloj)tic-hke 
diseases,  were  thought  to  he  possessed  hy  '  demoiis.'  Hence  the  term 
onorhus  sacer,  as  apphed  to  it ;  and  hence  the  term  comitial  disease 
amongst  the  Romans,  with  whom  it  was  a  hiw  that  if  a  person  were 
attacked  with  epilepsy  during  a  meeting  of  the  freemen,  it  was  forth- 
with dissolved.  In  the  Hippocratic  writings,  a  little  essay  on  the 
Sacred  Disease  gives  us  an  interesting  glimpse  into  the  philosophy  and 
i:)opular  superstition  of  the  day.  The  writer,  describing  the  pi'actices  of 
the  professional  exorcists  of  the  age,  remarks — 

"  If  they  [the  epileptic]  imitate  a  goat,  or  grind  their  teeth,  or  if 
their  right  side  be  convulsed,  they  [the  exorcists]  say  that  the  mother 
of  the  gods  is  the  cause.  But  if  they  speak  in  a  sharper  and  more 
intense  tone,  they  liken  this  state  to  the  horse,  and  say  that  Posidon 
[Neptune]  is  the  cause.  Or  if  any  excrement  be  passed,  which  is  often 
the  case  o"sving  to  the  violence  of  the  disease,  the  appellation  of 
Enodius  [Hecate?]  is  given ;  or,  if  it  be  passed  in  smaller  and  denser 
masses  lilce  birds',  it  is  said  to  be  from  Apollo  Nomius.  But  if  foam 
be  emitted  by  the  mouth,  and  the  patient  kick  with  his  feet.  Ares 
[Mars]  gets  the  blame.  But  terrors  which  happen  during  the  night, 
and  fever,  and  delirium,  and  jumpings  out  of  bed,  and  frightful  appari- 
tions, and  fleeing  away — all  these  they  hold  to  be  the  plots  of  Hecate 
[the  queen  of  Hades]  and  the  invasions  of  the  heroes  [daimons],  and 
use  purifications  and  incantations,"  &c.  &c. 

The  casting  out  or  exorcism  of  these  daimons  was  amongst  the  Jews 
also  an  ordinary  practice,  as  is  evident  from  texts  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, both  old  and  new.  AUied  to  this  notion  of  spirit  possession,  was 
that  of  having  a  "  famihar"  spmt,  or  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  at  command, 
a  "python,"  &c.  The  persons  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  prophecy  were 
generally  females;  they  suffered  from  diseases  of  the  nervous  sj^stem, 
especially  somnambulism,  catalepsy  or  trance,  and  hysterical  delirium. 
They  were  used  by  then'  masters  for  the  purposes  of  gain,  as  has 
been  done  only  very  recently  by  the  masters  of  claii-voyante  girls  m 
this  coimtry,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  the  United  States.  As  respects 
these,  indeed,  the  analogy  is  complete;  as  respects  the  devil  and 
departed  spirits,  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  admirers  of  spirit-rapping 
and  table-tm-ning  that  the  analogy  is  not  complete,  and  inanimate  wood 
is  possessed  by  them  rather  than  living  men  and  women. 

Our  demonological  sketches  might  be  much  extended,  but  this  short 
introduction  will  help  us  to  miderstand  the  modem  development  of  this 
foUy,  as  it  is  set  forth  by  a  certain  reverend  divine  of  the  Clim-ch 
of  England,  with  whom  we  must  in  justice  associate  another  erring 
brother,  the  Reverend  E.  Gillson,  of  Bath.  This  gentleman  has 
largely  helped  in  developing  "the  very  strange  excitement,  and  the  very 
sinful  practices"  which  the  pubhcation  of  the  Satanic  theory  of  table- 
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turning  has  caused  in  Bath.  As  Mr.  Godfrey  is,  however,  primarily  and 
more  directly  identified  ^vith  the  "  Satanic  theor}'-,"  we  limit  om-  notice 
to  his  little  pubhcation.  Mr.  Godfrey  takes  his  stand  upon  "  God's 
Word,"  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  facts  recorded  in  Holy  Writ.  By  col- 
lating these  facts  and  the  various  doctrines  of  Satanic  agency  scattered 
through  the  inspired  volume,  Mr.  Godfrey  satisfactorily  (to  himself) 
proves  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  magi  (or  natm-al  philosophers)  were 
enchanters  m  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  magic 
whereby  they  miitated  the  miracles  of  Moses  was  not  a  natural  magic, 
such  as  is  practised  in  modern  times  by  the  professed  conjurors,  whether 
Em'opean,  African,  or  Asiatic,  but  a  supernatm-al.  This  supernatural 
agency  was  spiritual;  being  not  of  God  it  was  opposed  to  God,  "  and  as 
the  only  supernatm-al  agency  opposed  to  God  is  the  Satanic,  we  say, 
therefore,  tliey  [the  enchantments]  were  performed  by  Satanic  agency." 
This  is  an  example — the  first  we  meet  with — of  Mr.  Godfrey's  mode  of 
argument.  He  quotes  Balaam  (a  magos)  as  another  enchanter  ;  also  the 
witch  of  Endor  (a  necromancer),  who,  according  to  Mr.  Godfrey's  own 
showing,  was  identical  in  her  character  with  the  damsel  having  the 
spu'it  of  divination,  mentioned  in  the  Acts  (xvi.  16),  "  which  brought 
her  master  much  gam  by  soothsaymg,"  and  this  identical  damsel,  who 
had  a  spirit  of  Python,  leads  to  the  Pythoness  proper  of  Greece,  who 
was  a  ventriloquist  like  the  Endor  dame.  Having  identified  the  three 
as  being  similar,  Mr.  Godfrey  comes  to  the  conchision — not  that  the 
Greek  Pythoness  was  an  impostor — but  really  inspired  by  Satan  ! 

This  perversion  of  intellect  is  so  characteristic  of  this  whole  class, 
and  is  itself  so  interesting  a  fact  in  the  psychology  of  these  follies, 
that  we  quote  Mr.  Godfrey's  own  views  : — 

"  We  have  thus,  therefore,  a  clear  connexion  established  between  the 
Python  of  the  heathen  oracles,  the  witch  of  Endor,  and  the  '  damsel' 
in  the  Acts.  From  the  witch  of  Endor  we  learn  that  the  Hebrew 
OHV  \sic\  is  rendered  by  eyycKTrplfxvdoc,  or  '  speaking  out  of  the  belly.' 
From  the  history  of  the  heathen  oracles,  we  learn  that  the  Python  or 
Pythoness  was  called  by  that  name  used  in  the  Septuagint,  because 
she  spoke  from  the  belly ;  and  from  Acts  we  find  that  the  spirit  of 
Python  was  an  evil  spirit,  which  Paul  commanded,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  to  come  out,  and  which  at  his  command  '  came  out  at  the 
same  hour.'  In  all  these,  therefore,  we  can  clearly  trace  the  existence 
of  a  supernatural  agency;  that  agency  is,  by  inspired  writ,  evil  spirits. 
Satan  is  the  prince  of  the  evil  spirits,  and  therefore  this  agency  is 
Satanic.  I  am  not  about  to  speak  of  mesmerism,  else  1  conceive  1 
have  all  the  gromid-work  prepared  to  show  that  mesmerism  is  similar 
to  this,  and  that  by  whatever  agency  the  one  was  effected,  the  other 
is,  inasmuch  as  the  results  are  almost  identical ;  and  that  if  evil 
spirits  were  the  hidden  actors  m  ancient  divination,  so  are  they  in 
modern  mesmerism." 
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There  are  those  who  have  attempted  to  exphiin  the  phenomena 
which  Mr.  Grodfrey  holds  to  be  of  Satanic  origin,  by  investigation  of 
the  modes  of  action  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  the  phenomena  them- 
selves, considered  as  physical  iihenomena.  That  attempt  has  succeeded. 
Mr.  Godfrey,  however,  is  no  child  in  the  use  of  the  well-worn  weapons 
of  theological  controversy.  He  first  identifies  his  absurdities  with  the 
great  truths  of  Christianity;  then  he  places  the  origin  of  these  truths, 
and  therewith  his  absurdities,  "  beyond  the  limit  even  of  philosophic 
imagination."  They  "  can  be  realized  by  faith  alone;  and  in  such  an  in- 
vestigation, the  little  child,  taught  by  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  far  wiser 
than  the  grey-haired  philosopher,  in  whose  brain  is  accumulated  the 
wisdom  of  ages."  He  hesitates  not  for  a  moment  to  assert,  by  impli- 
cation, that  he  is  such  a  simple  man  so  inspired;  or  that,  in  relation 
to  modern  philosophers,  he  is  like  Paul  preaching  to  the  philosophical 
Athenians.  Daily  experience,  in  his  view,  establishes  "  the  fact  that 
many  thinking  minds — minds  of  midoubted  power  and  talent — are,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  inJideV — the  infidelity  apparently  being  a  disbelief 
in  Mr.  Godfrey's  demonology.  Reason,  of  com-se,  is  out  of  the 
question ;  reason  is  therefore  "  the  word  with  which  the  devil  baits 
his  snares,  which  he  sets  to  catch  souls."  Science  must  stop  on  the 
borders  of  the  natural,  which  borders  Mr.  Godfrey  undertakes  to  fix, 
and  hand  over  to  faith  {id  est,  to  his  wandering  imagination)  the 
investigation  of  the  supernatural.  And  so  Mr.  Godfrey — helpless 
man,  with  his  philosophical  faith,  proceeds  to  exercise  his  reason  with 
exijerimental  researches  into  the  philosophy  of  the  supernatural. 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  Mr.  Godfrey  through  these  researches  : 
it  would  be  only  to  waste  our  readers'  tim.e,  and  occupy  valuable  space 
needlessly.  Mr.  Godfrey,  prostrate  on  the  floor,  beside  the  alphabet- 
board  of  his  national  school,  ready  to  spell  at  the  devil's  dictation,  is 
only  a  subject  for  the  satu-ist,  and  to  which  a  Moliere  is  the  man  to  do 
justice.  His  curate  seems  to  have  aided  him ;  also  his  wife,  maid- 
servant, divers  "ladies,"  &c.  He  examines  and  cross-examines  the 
"  evil  spirit,"  who  answers  his  questions  affirmatively,  by  lifting  a 
table-leg;  negatively,  b}"  remaining  still.  These  are  examples  of  the 
sort  of  questions  put,  and  the  answers  given: — 

"  Are  you  an  evil  spirit  ? — Yes. 
"  Are  madmen  possessed  by  devils  ?^ — Yes. 
"  Is  epilepsy  possessive  ? — Yes. 
"  Are  you  the  spirit  of  a  dead  person  ? — Yes. 
"  Have  you  power  to  come  into  and  to  leave  this  table  ? — Yes. 
"  Does  the  devil  send  yon  here  ? — Yes  (emphatically). 
"  Docs  he  send  you  for  the  pm-pose  ox'  deceiving  us  ? — Yes    (very 
decidedly) . 

"  Should  you  like  to  come  again  ? — Yes  (emphatically). 

"Will  you  come  again,  if  I  summon  you  in  God's  name  ? — Yes." 
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These  are  some  of  the  questions  put,  and  the  contradictory  answers 
given,  by  this  supposed  spirit  of  a  tahle.  The  "  spirits"  were,  of 
course,  successfully  exorcised  in  the  name  of  Jesus  by  this  weak-minded 
man,  who,  imitating  Christ,  commanded  them,  in  his  name,  to  "quit 
the  table"  !  What  is  very  singular  is,  that  the  spirit  being  by  its 
own  confession  an  inveterate  liar,  what  was  stated  was  unhesitatingly 
believed,  when  it  spoke  of  the  spirit  world,  of  Satan,  of  the  palsied, 
insane,  and  epileptic  as  being  possessed. 

It  is  proverbial  that  the  devil  can  quote  scripture,  but  Mr.  Godfr  v 
undertakes  to  make  him  prove  what  he  thinks  scripture.  It  is  ve  y 
well  known,  and  beyond  doubt,  that  some  of  the  cases,  at  least,  of 
demoniacal  possession  described  in  the  New  Testament  were  simply 
cases  of  epilepsy  and  insanity.  This  Mr.  Grodfrey  evidently  feels  to  be 
a  weak  point  in  his  demonological  system,  and  he  justifies  it  thus  : — 

"  On  being  asked  whether  the  unclean  spirits  ever  entered  into  any 
one,  he  knocked  an  affirmative  ;  and  when  asked,  '  Into  whom  ?  What 
diseases  were  possessive  ?'  he  spelt  '  Madmen,'  '  Falling  Sickness' 
(or  epilepsy),  '  Palsy,'  '  Murder.'  We  also  learned  from  him  that  there 
were  good  angels,  that  he  could  see  them,"  &c. 

Mr.  Grodfrey  gives  his  "  explanation"  of  the  phenomena,  that  is  to 
say,  the  deductions  which  he  has  drawn  from  his  experimental  re- 
searches.    This  effort  of  his  "reason"  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  placing  the  hands  on  the  table  is  a  sort  of  incantation.  By  it 
the  sitters  signify  their  wish  to  be  brought  into  communication  with 
the  spii'it-world.  They  sit  u.ntil  they  are  observed  by  some  one  of  the 
'  wandering  spirits,'  who  thereupon  enters  the  table,  making  it  crack  at 
the  moment  of  its  entering  in.  The  reason  why  it  will  not  obey  any 
commands,  icnless  liands  are  placed  on,  has  suggested  an  idea  which,  if 
it  be  true,  is  a  very  solemn  one.  It  occurred  to  me,  while  writing, 
that  the  table  '  moved  simply  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.'  L.  H, 
(before  referred  to)  says :  '  This  moral  nothing  .  ...  on  the  impo- 
sition of  your  liands  begins  to  live!'  Can  it  be  that  this  is  the 
beginning  of  Satan's  last  struggle,  that  on  the  imposition  of  hands,  the 
table  is  endued  with  power /rowi  the  devil,  as  the  Lord's  servants,  on, 
the  imposition  of  hands,  were,  in  the  Apostles^  days,  endued  with  power 
from  on  liiyh  ?     I  merely  ask,  Can  it  be  ?" 

The  hint,  that  "  this  is  the  beginning  of  Satan's  last  struggle,"  points 
to  the  idea  which  in  fact  overlays  all  others  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  God- 
frey and  his  disciples*  It  is,  that  the  predicted  days  are  at  hand  when 
Satan  will  make  his  "  last  grand  effort  to  overthrow  Christ's  kingdom," 
days  "  to  which  the  eye  of  every  student  of  prophecy  is  directed." 
He  adds : 

"  I  am  now  firmly  convinced  that  table-moving  is  a  Satanic  device ; 
these  various  manifestations  indicate  that  the  enemy  is  growing  bolder  ; 
the  bolder  he  becomes,  the  more  open  will  be  his  mu-acles ;  the  more 
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open  his  miracles,  the  closer  our  ])roximity  to  the  development  of  the 
anticlirist,  ruling  by  Satanic  possess^ion  and  power.  And,  oh  !  if  the  tribu- 
lation of  those  days  shall  be  of  so  awful  a  character,  as  it  shall  be,  '  that 
except  those  days  should  be  shortened,  no  flesh  should  be  saved,'  "  &c. 

We  have  seen  that  tens  of  thousands  gave  full  credence  to  the  legend 
of  Our  Lady  of  Salette ;  so  it  is  with  this  delusion  of  spirit-rapping 
and  table-talkins:.  The  excitement  in  the  United  States  has  been  so 
great  that  numerous  cases  of  msanity  have  resulted.  One  writer  on  this 
subject  (Thomas  Henry  Spicer)  states  that  there  are  not  fewer  than 
thhty  thousand  recognised  media,  or  persons  havmg,  in  biblical  phrase, 
familiar  spu-its,  m  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia alone  it  is  asserted  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  three  hmidi-ed 
mag-netic  circles,  holding  regular  meetings,  and  receiving  commmaica- 
tions — cu-cles  composed  of  members  of  highly  respectable  families.  The 
Eev.  W.  C.  Magee  has  published  a  sermon  which  he  preached  at  the 
Octagon  Chapel,  Bath,  with  the  view  of  aj-resting  the  increasmg  excite- 
ment on  the  subject  in  that  city.*  The  Eev.  F.  Close  also  beats  the 
"drum  ecclesiastic"  at  Cheltenham  in  his  "  Table-tm-ning  not  Dia- 
bolical," a  tract  less  sensibly  written  than  Mr.  Magee's.  Mr.  Close 
remarks  that — 

"  Those  who  have  watched  the  bias  and  tendency  of  the  minds  of 
spiritual  people  during  the  last  twenty  years,  will  be  prepared  to  expect 
that  anything  of  the  wonderful  or  mysterious  will  be  readily  received  as 
superna'tm-al  and  mhaculous.  The  character  of  a  large  portion  of  our 
popular  religious  literature  dm-mg  the  period  referred  to,  whether 
issuing  from  the  High  Church  or  Low  Church  press,  has  had  a  ten- 
dency to  create  a  morbid  expectation  of  wonders  ;  undefined  and  ardent 
speculation  has  been  created ;  a  disposition  to  catch  at  every  tritluig 
event  as  the  fulfilment  of  some  prophecy,  according  to  the  private  mter- 
pretation  of  some  popular  Seee  !"  &c. 

All  this  is  true  ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  "  philosophical  and  scientific 
persons,"  and  they  who  are  "  deeply  read  in  the  well  ascertained  facts 
of  experimental  and  practical  philosoi)hy,"  are  "specially  prone  to 
scepticism,"  as  Mr.  Close  asserts.  It  would  be  well,  mdeed,  if  the 
spiritual  guides  of  the  people  were  themselves  better  taught  in  the  laws 
of  inductive  philosophy,  and  especially  in  experimental  and  practical 
reseai-ch  into  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system.  Public  decency 
would  then  be  less  frequently  outraged,  and  less  scandal  and  shame 
brought  on  the  doctrines  and  example  of  om*  Blessed  Saviom*.  As 
matters  are  going  on,  there  is  mdeed  great  reason  to  fear  that  a  wide 
torrent. of  infidelity  and  scepticism  will  sweep  over  Christendom. 

We  have  one  more  illustration  to  adduce  of  this  strange  tendency,  in 

*  Talking  to  Tables  a  Great  Folly  or  a  Great  Siu ;  being  the  substance  of  a 
Sermon.     By  the  llev.  AV.  C.  Jlagee.     Fifth  Edition. 
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modern  times,  to  divination,  and  then  we  have  done.     From  a  Very 
early  period  di'eams  have  had  a  prophetic  character  attributed  to  them, 
and  ONEIROMANCT  has  ever  been  an  important  branch  of  divination. 
Perhaps  Holy  Writ  presents  us  with  the  greater  number  of  illustrations 
of  this  practice  amongst  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Jews.     It  is 
obvious   that  the   interpretation    of  di-eams  entered  into  the  natm'al 
philosophy    of  those  nations,  and  was    a  branch  of  learned  inquiry. 
Physiologically  it  was   allied  to  somnambulism  and  clairvoyance,  the 
latter  being  only  di'eaming  under  another  form.     Technically,  however, 
it  constituted  the  "  seeing  of  visions."     It  is  now  avcII  known  to  those 
acquainted  with  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  that  dreams  and 
visions  are  but  the  results  of  cerebral  action,  modified  by  the  action  of 
sleep ;  that  they  are  thoughts  presented  to  a  consciousness  from  which 
the  external  world  is  shut  out ;  and  that,  for  this  very  reason,  they  are 
often  accurate  thoughts,  and  constitute  correct  deductions  as  to  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  futm-e.    It  is  the  nature  of  di*eaming,  however,  that 
thoughts  thus  presented  to  the  mind  do  not  appear  as  thoughts,  but  as 
occm*rences  and  realities  ;  so  that  an  anticipation  of  a  future  event,  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  as  a  di'eam,  appears  to  the  di'eamer  as  if  it  were 
occurring.     In  this  way  di-eams  may  be,  and  undoubtedly  are,  occa- 
sionally prophetic,  so  that  onerromancy  is  not  a  method  of  divination 
altogether  devoid  of  foundation,  and  thus  the  magi  may  occasionally 
have  given  a  successful  interpretation  to  a  di-eam. 

The  prophet  Daniel  was  a  magos  or  philosopher  of  high  rank  in  the 
Chaldean  hierarchy.  He  had,  moreover,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Grod, 
and  was  a  religious  man  in  practice  as  well  as  theory.  He  "  had  under- 
standing in  all  visions  and  dreams."  On  the  occasion  of  his  discovery 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  di'eam,  he  was  made  "  chief  of  the  governors  over 
all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon,"  or  "  master  of  the  magicians,  astrologers, 
Chaldeans,  and  soothsayers;"  and  was  doubtless  highly  accomplished 
in  literature  and  philosophy,  being  "  skilful  in  all  wisdom,  and  cmming 
in  all  knowledge,  and  understanding  science."  That  he  was  also  an 
eminent  politician  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  of  the  presidents 
appointed  by  Darius  over  the  hundi'ed  and  twenty  princes  of  the 
kingdom,  he  was  the  chief  or  the  prime  minister.  The  visions  of 
Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  St.  John  are  wonderful  prophetic  records,  in  what- 
ever way  we  view  them.  It  is  just  now  a  favom-ite  pursuit  of  en- 
thusiastic clergymen  and  pious  laymen  to  guess  at  the  events  predicted, 
and  especially  to  apply  the  predictions  to  the  present  times.  Amongst 
these  is  a  greater  oneiromancer  tlian  Daniel,  and  that  one  is  the  author 
of  the  "Coming  Struggle,"  for  he  professes  to  interpret  with  absolute 
accm'acy  the  visions  of  these  prophetic  seers. 

The  author  of  the  "  Coming  Struggle"  is  a  political  prophet;  and 
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tlie  gist  of  his  prophocies  is  tluit — 1.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  will 
seize  Constantinople,  and  overthrow  Turkey.  2.  That  France  will 
overthrow  Austria,  and  annex  its  territory,  and  that  with  Austria  the 
Papal  power  will  fall.  3.  That  when  the  continent  of  Europe  is  thus 
weakened  by  war,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  will  extend  his  em})ire  over  it, 
and  the  huge  image,  which  was  the  great  idea  in  Nebuchadnezzar's 
di-eam,  will  be  complete  in  the  subjection  of  the  territories  compi-ised  in 
the  Babylonian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  empires  to  one  nian. 
Britain  will,  however,  escape,  and  rapidly  extend  her  Eastern  empire, 
and  include  m  it  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestme,  the  latter  being  colonized 
by  Jews.  War  then  breaks  out  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Russian 
Emperor;  the  United  States  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
The  comitless  myriads  of  Europe  under  the  Russian  banner  are  assembled 
beneath  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  battle  array;  opposed  to  them  are 
the  battalions  of  the  United  Anglo-Saxons  intermingled  with  the  Jews,, 
and  all  is  ready.  The  finale  is  the  Battle  of  Ai-mageddon,  which  we 
give  in  the  writer's  words: — 

"  That  awful  pause  which  takes  place  before  the  shock  of  battle, 
reigns  around;  but,  ere  it  is  broken  by  the  clash  of  meeting  arms,  and 
while  yet  the  contending  parties  are  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other, 
a  strange  sound  is  heard  overhead.  The  time  for  the  visible  manifesta- 
tion of  God's  vengeance  has  arrived,  his  fm-y  has  come  up  in  his  face,  and 
he  calls  for  a  sword  against  Gog;  throughout  all  the  mountains  'tis  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  that  breaks  the  solemn  stillness,  and  startles  the  as- 
sembled hosts.  The  scene  that  follows  baffles  description.  Amid 
earthquakes  and  showers  of  fire  the  bewildered  and  maddened  armies  of 
the  Autocrat  rush,  sword  in  hand,  against  each  other,  while  the  Israelites 
and  their  Anglo-Saxon  friends  gaze  on  the  spectacle  with  amazement 
and  consternation.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  will  even  lift  their 
hand  against  that  foe  which  they  had  come  so  far  to  meet,"  &c. 

The  fact  being  that  the  "  foe"  meets  the  fate  of  the  Kilkenny  cats. 
We  remember  something  like  this  in  Homer's  Iliad: — 

"  Then  Jove  from  Ida's  top  his  horror  spreads  ; 
The  clouds  burst  dreadful  o'er  the  Grecian  heads  ; 
Thick  lightnings  flash  ;  the  muttering  thunder  rolls  ; 
Their  strength  he  witliers,  and  unmans  their  souls ; 
Before  his  wrath,  the  trembling  hosts  retire, 
The  god  in  terrors^  and  the  skies  on  fire." 

After  the  battle  comes  the  millennium,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

It  is  instrvictive  to  note  with  what  a  calm  conviction  of  superior 
knowledge  the  author  of  this  ex]^)osition  sets  aside  the  interpretations  of 
"the  authorized  interpreters  of  God's  revelations."  "Dr.  Thomas,  of 
America,  was  the  first  to  find  the  key,"  however;  the  expositor  takes 
that  key  and  unlocks  the  sacred  record. 

This  brief  outline  of  the  psychological  position  of  the  public  mind 
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must  suffice  for  the  present.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into  a 
detailed  comparison  of  the  present  stage  of  national  mental  development 
with  the  past  stages  of  nations  extinct,  however  instructive  it  might  be. 
The  well-read  student  in  history  will  not  have  much  difficulty  in  draw- 
ing the  parallel  for  himself;  and  the  ch-awing  of  that  parallel  will  teach 
him  that  we  have  fallen  on  stirring  times. 

That  we  have  fallen  on  stirring  times  is  the  conclusion  of  Grcrvinus, 
not  from  prophecy,  but  from  the  philosophical  inductions  of  history. 
The  "Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Centmy"  has 
caused  unusual  excitement  in  Germany,  partly  because  the  author  has 
a  high  reputation  as  a  philosophical  and  far-seeing  historian  amongst 
his  countrymen,  partly  because  his  philosophical  "  Exposition  of  the 
Com-se  and  Tendency  of  History"  has  subjected  him  to  criminal  prose- 
cution by  the  government,  of  which  his  views  were  thought  to  be 
subversive.  The  work  referred  to  is  an  illustration  of  the  inductive 
method  of  foretelling  the  future  of  nations,  just  as  Dr.  Laycock's 
"  Contributions  to  Proleptics"  illustrate  the  inductive  method  of 
prognosticating  the  futm'c  of  mdividuals  and  successive  generations  of 
men.  The  one  weighs  the  developing  force  of  ideas  and  the  course  of 
psychological  development ;  the  other,  the  force  of  periodic  external 
agencies  and  the  course  of  corporeal  development.  Both  are  direct  and 
strikmg  contrasts  with  the  methods  of  divination  by  means  of  the 
Supernatural,  which  we  have  cursorily  noticed.  Gervmus  notes  the 
thunder-cloud  of  Russian  aggression  in  the  East,  as  well  as  the  author 
of  the  "  Coming  Struggle,"  but  he  anticipates  no  battle  of  Ai-mageddon, 
or  the  appearance  in  the  field  of  supernatural  combatants.  He  observes, 
as  to  Russian  power: — 

"  Thus,  as  if  the  progress  of  freedom  were  destined  to  be  guarded 
from  all  superficial  haste,  we  are  to  all  appearance  more  imminently 
than  ever  threatened  with  an  universal  empire,  the  fetter  of  civiHz- 
ation  and  freedom,  no  longer  from  the  Calholic-Romanic  nations, 
which  are  more  and  more  being  infected  by  the  spu'it  of  the  Teutonic 
race,  but  from  the  Greek-Slavonic  element,  which,  as  to  refinement  and 
religion,  is  hostilely  disposed  against  the  centre  and  west  of  Europe. 
This  Greek-Slavonic  element  consists  of  rude  masses,  dwelling  in  in- 
hospitable regions,  which  rather  suggest  leaving  than  settling ;  of 
masses  manageable  in  the  hands  of  a  despot  and  conqueror,  and  united 
by  one  creed,  whose  sole  head,  the  Czar,  is  in  possession  of  all  the 
secular  and  spiritual  powers ;  that  formidable  union  which  has  been  so 
eagerly'  coveted  by  those  monarchs  who  aimed  at  establishing  an  uni- 
versal empire  in  the  west  of  Europe.  What  causes  the  danger  to  be 
still  more  alarming  is,  that  the  feelings  of  antagonism  against  Eiuope 
— of  being  one  great  community — of  having  an  historical  mission  to 
regenerate  over-refined  society — are  being  fostered  in  the  Slavonic 
races  by  a  Pan-Slavonic  literature  and  policy,   which  circumstances 
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threaten  to  give  to  the  colhsion  of  two  opposite  poHtlcal  ]irmciple«, 
the  character,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  great  struggle  of  races." 

Powerful  as  are  the  autocratic  and  repressive  forces  in  Em'ope,  the 
democratic  and  expansive  are  greater.  What  Najwleon  could  not 
ert'oet  with  civihzed  France  at  his  back,  will  not  he  effected  by  Nicholas 
with  uncivilized  Ivussia  at  his.  The  former  are  dynasties  onty,  and  are 
already  reduced  to  the  defensive ;  but  in  history  the  only  effective  agents 
are  those  which  act  on  the  offensive.  Opposed  to  them  offensively 
"  stand  the  nations  in  their  tenacious  and  never-ceasing  life,  and  the 
progressive  sphit  of  history,  which,  without  alhances,  unites  the  nations 
in  acting  towards  one  end,  and  whose  instruments  are  the  powei-ful  im- 
pulses of  enormous  masses  who  have  no  need  for  haste,  to  whom  the 
moment  has  often  proved  fatal,  but  time  will  ever  be  a  faithful  ally." 

To  us,  as  psychologists,  the  futm-e  is  not  so  hopeful.  The  reiterated 
attempts  at  divination  by  means  of  the  supernatm-al  indicates  a  stage  of 
social  development  not  favourable  to  sound  religion  and  morals.  Thus  far 
we  eertainl}^  agree  with  Mr.  Close,  who  remarks — "  that  wonders  were 
more  frequently  wrought  when  the  revelation  of  Grod  was  called  in 
question,  and  the  worship  and  truth  of  Grod  had  been  suffered  to  decay." 
In  every  age  of  the  historical  era — alike  in  the  Eg3ri^)tian,  Assyrian, 
Grrecian,  and  Roman — we  find  that  "  wonders"  were  the  means  by  which 
the  priesthood  influenced  the  people.  Pious  frauds  and  erroneous  views 
of  the  deity  were  always  associated,  and  when  the  culminating  stage 
arrived,  marked  by  the  utter  decay  of  the  worship  and  truth  of  Grod, 
society  feU  by  its  inherent  weakness.  Fraud  and  falsehood  in  matters 
of  religion  are  the  dry-rot  of  society ;  they  canker  and  destroy  every 
virtue;  they  extinguish  all  vitality.  It  is  this  which  is  the  cardinal 
danger  of  the  age,  for,  as  G  ervinus  truly  remarks,  "  mnversal  empires 
do  not  prosper  but  on  the  ruins  of  decayed  states,  and  after  a  complete 
exhaustion  of  the  vitality  of  nations."  The  dominion  of  pious  frauds 
is  bemg  established  on  the  continent  of  Em'ope  ;  that  dominion  can 
only  rest  on  an  unreasoninrj  submission  of  the  intellect  to  the  priest- 
hood ;  an  imreasoning  submission  can  only  spring  out  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  and  maintained  by  bending  or  breaking  down  all  those 
national  and  social  energies  which  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  inde- 
pendence of  thought  fosters.  A  people  so  beat  down  and  broken  is  a 
ready  prey  for  the  spoiler. 

We  will  only  say  of  the  Godfreys,  Beechers,  &c.,who  would  inexplicably 
commingle  the  evidences  of  Christianity  with  their  visionary  notions,  that 
if  Christianity  have  no  better  support  than  men  and  facts  like  these,  it 
must  undergo  the  fate  of  the  other  religious  systems  that  have  preceded 
it,  to  the  end  that  truth  may  arise  once  more  in  its  purity.  Christian 
philosoplii/  may,  however,  redeem  the  age  from  destruction,  and  we  think 
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that  already  the  signs  of  a  brighter  day  are  dawning.  In  particular,  a 
more  general  knowledge  of  ph^'siology,  and  the  philosophical  mode  of 
treating  history  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  increasing  cultivation  of 
meteorology  on  the  other,  give  promise  that  a  natm-al  method  of  divina- 
tion is  arising,  side  by  side  with  the  supernatural.  Which  shall  stamp  its 
chai-acter  on  the  age  ?  Ass\Tian  and  Egyptian  theology  and  philosophy 
were  supported  by  fraud  and  superstition ;  they  ended  in  the  grossest 
ignorance  and  idolatry,  and  in  the  destruction  of  the  national  existence ; 
and,  as  we  have  remarked,  never  was  the  world  more  given  up  to  a  multi- 
farious system  of  religious  fi'aud  and  falsehood  than  at  the  Christian 
era ;  the  pretended  supernatural  was  the  sole  basis  of  the  established 
religion ;  it  perished,  consequently,  by  its  mherent  falsehood.  Cato 
declared  that  he  wondered  how  two  members  of  the  college  of  augurs 
could  look  each  other  in  the  face  without  laughing ;  and  Cicero  writ 
the  mianswerable  quiz  of  the  whole  system  to  which  we  have  referred. 
It  hved  on,  it  is  true,  in  a  more  modern  dress,  cherished  by  the  igno- 
rance and  superstition  of  the  middle  ages ;  but  this  is  noticeable,  that 
nothing  good,  beneficial,  or  great — nothing,  indeed,  of  any  practical  use 
whatever,  has  arisen  from  it. 

Shall  we  then,  in  this,  the  middle  of  the  19tli  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  hamper  and  corrupt  religion  with  this  iiseless  and  most 
unprofitable  system  of  divination  and  impostm-e — again  establish 
"pious"  frauds — again  practise  necromancy  in  the  form  of  spirit-rappings 
• — again  profess  to  call  demons  and  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  to  knock 
a  table  about — again  link  philosophy  to  the  grossest  fables  and  to  wilful 
deceptions — again  look  for  a  thief  or  a  lover,  or  a  departed  friend,  in  a 
magic  crystal — again  ask  from  a  modern  Pythian  priestess,  in  the  form 
of  a  clain^oyante  girl,  as  to  the  fate  of  our  lost  heroes,  or  seek,  by  the 
aid  of  a  modern  sybil,  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  charnel-house,  and 
penetrate  into  the  past  not  less  than  the  future  ?  Sm'el}^  when  we 
consider  how  much  the  natural  systems  have  left  us  amidst  the  wreck  of 
ages,  and  how  much  may  be  attained  by  a  diligent  use  and  study  of 
those  systems,  the  age  will  not  be  tempted  to  abandon  the  safe  and  sui-e, 
although  laborious,  ways  of  experience  and  induction,  for  the  more 
seductive  paths  of  vinbridled  imagination  and  tmhallowed  moral  influence. 

Oui'  readers  will  easily  gather,  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  there 
is  real  danger  to  Christianity  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ideas  which  we 
have  reviewed.  If  this  be  granted,  then  it  is  incumbent  on  the  edu- 
cated and  more  sober-minded  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Christendom — 
not  of  one  sect  or  section,  but  of  the  entire  body — to  stand  forward 
and  vigorously  clear  away  from  Christian  doctrines  and  worship  these 
Pagan  doctrines  of  apparitions  and  demons. 
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An  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Medical  Psychology,  edited  upon  the 
planof  Tennemann's  "Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,"  is  much 
wanted ;  we  therefore  hailed  with  satisfaction  the  announcement  of 
Mr.  Noble's  work,  and  were  induced  to  regard  it  as  a  good  sign,  indi- 
cating the  progress  of  a  science  which  admits  of  being  taught  in  an 
elementary  form — but  we  have  been  disappointed ;  the  book  of  Mr. 
Noble  does  not  supply  the  desideratum  which  exists  ;  and  we  are  more- 
over boimd,  in  all  fairness,  to  make  known  that  its  contents  do  not 
correspond  with  its  title-page. 

In  the  high  courts  of  literary  criticism,  it  has  always  been  esteemed 
a  grave  offence  to  put  forth  any  book  under  a  fictitious  title  ;  for 
observe  the  result !  Allured  by  an  attractive  title-page,  the  scholar 
in  pursiiit  of  knowledge  orders  a  copy  of  the  work  from  his  book- 
seller ;  it  is  sent  to  him,  and  when  too  late,  he  discovers  that  it  is  not 
what  he  expected.  He  finds  himself  in  the  position  of  a  country  cousin, 
who,  upon  visiting  London,  allows  himself  to  be  seduced  by  a 
gasconading  bill  of  the  play  into  a  theatre,  where  the  performance 
disappoints  him  ;  and,  we  believe,  in  neither  case,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  is  there  ever  any  money  returned  at  the  doors. 
Upon  this  lax  principle,  we  have  heard  of  fashionable  publishers  occa- 
sionally ordering  books  to  be  written  up  to  the  title — ce  n^est  que  le 
'premier  'pas  qui  coute — and,  vmfortimately,  the  title-page  of  a  book  is 
often  its  sole  recommendation.  Speaking  generally,  men  of  science, 
we  believe,  are  obliged  to  sail  a  httle  nearer  to  the  wind.  We  do  not 
expect  to  find,  under  the  title  of  Elements  of  Mineralogy,  speculations 
on  geology,  nor  under  the  superscription  of  Elements  of  Psychological 
Medicine  did  we  expect  to  meet  with  a  series  of  commonplace  lectures 
on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  insanity.  But  of  this  anon !  When 
such  books  as  the  present  have  come  before  us,  we  have  often  wondered 
what  evil  genius  prompted  some  men  to  become  authors.  It  would 
be  a  curious  revelation,  if  it  were  possible,  by  any  psychological 
analysis,  to  arrive  at  the  real  motives  which  m-ge  some  men  to  that 
species  of  moral  suicide,  which  at  once  destroys  that  reputation 
for  learnmg  and  ability,  which  the  good-natm'ed  over-credulous  world 
is  almost  ever  ready  to  award  to  persons  who  look  wise  and  maintain- 
prudential  silence.     The  portentous  shake  of  Lord  Bm-leigh's  head,  in 

*  Elements  of  Psychological  Medicine  :  an  Introduction  to  the  Practical  Study 
of  Insanity.  Adapted  for  Students  and  Junior  Practitioners.  By  Daniel  Noble, 
F.R.C.S.,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Clifton  Hall  Retreat,  and  Lecturer  on  Psycholo- 
gical Medicine  at  the  ©hatham-street  School  of  Medicine,  Manchester.  London : 
John  Churchill.    1853. 
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"The  Critic,"  carries  with  it  a  worid  of  wisdom — it  is  a  fine  moral 
lesson !  We  can  understand  an  enthusiastic  and  youthful  dramatic 
poet — snubbed  by  Garrick  in  the  green-room,  and  Curl  at  his  office 
door — rushing  into  the  street,  manuscript  in  hand,  exclaiming, 
"  'Sdeath  !  I'U  prmt  it,  and  shame  the  fools  !"  We  can  enjoy  the  sly 
satire  of  the  noble  poet. 

"  'Tis  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one's  name  in  print ; 
A  book's  a  book,  although  there's  nothing  iu't ; 
Not  that  a  title's  sounding  charm  can  save 
Or  scrawl  or  scribbler  from  an  equal  grave." 

We  can  make  every  allowance,  too,  for  the  foolish  vanity  Avhich  induces 
some  men  of  imaginaiy  genius  to  imitate  the  example  of  Pygmalion, 
and  fall  down  in  adnuration  before  the  creation  of  their  own  hands — 
but  why  a  well-to-do  steady -going  medical  practitioner  should  step  out 
of  his  path  to  make  himself  conspicuous  as  an  autlior,  when  he  has 
nothing  new  to  say  on  any  subject,  is  to  iis  an  inexplicable  enigma. 
The  excuse  of  having  been  constrained  to  publish,  at  the  m-gent  request 
of  many  friends,  we  had  supposed  an  exploded  joke ;  almost  as  absm'd 
is  the  apologetic  plea  set  forth  in  the  preface  of  tlie  volume  before  us, 
that  it  contains  the  bond  fide  substance  of  a  coui'se  of  lectm'es  deUvered 
at  a  Neo-Platonic  School  of  Medicine  in  one  of  the  back  streets  of 
Manchester.  We  see,  in  plain  English,  no  reason  for  the  publication 
of  a  work  which  does  not  approach  the  void  in  medical  literatm-e  which 
it  pretends  to  fill ;  for  mstead  of  being  an  Introduction  to  the  study  of 
Medical  Psychology — or  Psychological  Medicine  (we  are  uidifferent 
how  the  words  are  played  upon)— we  find  the  volume  split  into  eight 
lectures,  presenting  us  with  nothing  more  than  a  flimsy  elementary 
treatise  upon  msanity,  unworthy  of  any  place  upon  a  shelf  near 
Prichard,  Burrows.  Morrison,  Haslam,  Arnold,  to  say  nothing  of 
Esquirol,  Pinel,  Brierre  de  Boismont,  Georget,  and  a  host  of  authors 
upon  cerebral  and  mental  diseases,  which  are  at  the  command  of  every 
well  educated  student.  We  do  not  speak  with  more  severity  than  the 
occasion  warrants — nay,  Mr.  Noble  himself  assumes  in  his  preface  a 
tone  of  such  marvellous  self-complacency,  that  we  need  feel  little  com- 
punction in  taking  him  to  task ;  he  tells  us  plamly,  that  if  his  book  fail 
to  realize  his  little  expectations,  he  may  feel  "  a  little  disappointment, 
but  certainly  no  mortification."  The  soothsayer,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, when  wounded  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  drew  the  arrow  from 
his  side,  declaring  that  it  would  enable  him  ever  afterwards  to  dehver 
oracles.  We  have,  therefore,  no  scruple  in  dealing  very  candidly  with 
so  amiable  and  so  self-willing  a  martyr. 

We  have  declared — and  the  charge  is  a  serious  one — that  Mr. 
Noble's  book  is  not  what  it  professes  to  be ;  and  in  proof  of  om*  asser- 
tion we  now  quote  the  following  passage  from  the  preface. 
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"  The  author's  design,  in  the  present  work,  has  heen  to  treat  only  of 
what  is  commonly  understood  by  insanity,  or  mental  deran^-ement — 
the  condition,  in  iaet,  so  recognised  hy  hiw  and  custom— in  such  a 
manner  as  to  introduce  the  topic  in  a  scientitic  form  to  those  who  have 
previously  given  it  no  special  consideration."   (p.  xiii.) 

Why  not  fairlj',  therefore,  give  the  book  a  title  corresponding  with 
this  design  ?  The  title-page,  as  it  stands,  has,  we  have  reason  to  know, 
deceived  many  persons,  who  natm'all}^  expected  to  find  the  elements 
of  Psychological  Medicine  here  set  forth  in  a  way  somewhat  similar, 
perhaps,  to  that  which  has  been  so  well  accomplished  hy  Feuehsters- 
leben,  in  his  Principles  of  Medical  Psychology'.  The  substantive  words 
Psychology  and  Insanity  ai'e  clearly  not  sjoionymes ;  m  point  of  fact, 
medical  psychology  embraces  a  much  wider  field  than  comes  within  the 
jange  of  insanity,  inasmuch  as  it  comprehends  the  study  of  all  mental 
phenomena,  whether  normal  or  abnormal ;  while  the  word  Insanity, 
apphed  as  it  may  be  to  all  the  different  forms  of  mental  derangement, 
has  a  much  more  restricted  meaning.  But  this  is  not  all.  When  a 
new  work  is  annotmced  as  containing  the  "  Elements"  of  any  given 
science,  we  natui-ally  expect  to  find  therein  the  i-udimentaiy  principles 
and  facts  upon  which  such  science  has  been  founded.  All  miiversity 
text-books  are  compiled  expressly  with  this  view ;  but  in  the  present 
ease,  Mr.  Noble's  "Elements  of  Psychological  Medicine"  is  a  book 
which  does  not  supply  the  student  with  the  shghtest  elementary  know- 
ledge of  medical  psychology.  He  sets  out  with  defining  "Psychology" 
truly  as  a  word  of  Greek  derivation,  signifying  a  discourse  on  the  sotd ; 
but  this  done,  he  starts  off"  at  a  tangent,  and  ver^^  ungratefully  di'ops 
the  adjective  which  he  has  so  prominently  emblazoned  on  his  title- 
page.  Nay,  more :  in  dealing  with  Insanity,  he  plunges  at  once  in 
medias  res; — nor  can  we  discover,  through  the  hazy  light  of  his  first 
introductory  lecture,  that  he  gives  his  pupils  any  elementary  knowledge 
whatever — not  the  slightest  clue  to  guide  them  through  the  labyrinth 
into  which  he  introduces  them.  He  tells  them  that  insanity,  as  all 
are  aware,  is  the  generic  term  which  comprehends  the  class  of  mental 
diseases  ;  and  he  adds — "  I  very  much  doubt  if  any  definition  that  can 
be  given  wdU  suggest  to  the  student  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
subject  than  does  the  term  itself."  This  certainly  is  cutting  the  Gror- 
dian  knot  of  a  difficulty  which  has  puzzled  many  learned  authors.  The 
students  of  the  Chatham-street  School  of  Medicine,  we  presmne,  forth- 
with closed  their  Lexicons,  fully  satisfied  that  the  etymology  of  a 
word  is  not  likely  to  tln-ow  any  Hght  upon  its  signification  or  proper 
use.  We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Philological  Society  to  this 
important  discovery,  which  may  very  materially  abridge  many  of  theu' 
curious  speculations. 
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"  In  almost  every  department  of  knowledge,"  continues  oiu-  recon- 
dite lectm-er,  "  definitions  have  been  given  that  utterly  defeat  the  in- 
tention of  all  definition,  which  is  to  render  the  subject  more  intelU- 
gible  than  it  was  before ;  and  this  is  remarkably  so  in  the  matter  of 
insanity." 

"We  are  by  no  means  certain  that  this  definition  of  a  definition  ren- 
ders the  meaning  of  that  word  a  whit  clearer ;  but  this  much  is  evi- 
dent, that  if  the  w^ord  Insanity  be  so  expressive  in  itself  as  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  any  further  definition,  the  author  need  not  have 
hazarded  a  definition  professedly  of  his  own,  which  appears  to  us  the 
very  worst  w^e  ever  met  wdth,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  definition  which  does 
not  comply  with  the  logical  requirements  of  a  definition,  and  contains 
as  many  blunders  as  it  does  words.  "  For  convenience,"  says  the  lec- 
tm-er, "  and  with  reference  to  the  views  which  I  shall  advance  in  the 
course  of  these  lectures,  I  ivill  venture  upon  a  Irief  dpfiiiition  of  my 
own,  and  ivill  define  Insanity  to  consist  in  chronic  disorder  of  the  brain, 
induci7ig  perversion  of  ideas  prejudicial  to,  or  destructive  of,  the  free- 
dom of  tlie  xcill  P  We  had  always  supposed  that  a  definition  aimed  at 
explaining  a  thing  by  its  essential  attributes — those  which  are  common 
{yemis)  and  those  which  are  proper  {difference') — and  that  three  things 
were  considered  necessary  to  a  good  definition — viz.,  that  it  should  be 
universal,  that  it  should  be  appropriate,  and  that  it  shoiild  be  clear ; 
instead  of  complying  with  which  several  conditions,  the  definition 
before  us  is  a  jumble  of  miinteUigible  theories,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  has 
no  pretension  to  bemg  even  called  a  definition.  This  the  author  seems 
himself  conscious  of;  for  he  adds,  very  coolly — "  Of  course,  it  may  he 
objected  to  this  definition  that  it  defines  nothiny — that  every  part  of  it 
requires  itself  to  he  defined.''''  (p.  xxi.)  Why,  if  it  define  nothing,  then 
put  it  forth  as  a  definition  ?  Why  tamper  with  the  understanding  of  the 
intelhgent  audience  which  doubtless  listened  with  profound  admiration  to 
these  lectures  ?  But  what  follows?  "  I  am  well  aware,"  continues  Mr. 
Noble,  "  that  numerous  questions  underlie  the  cateyory  which  I  liave  ad- 
vanced apparently  so  simple."  (Ibid.)  So  then,  by  a  cmious  kind  of 
metaphysical  harlequinade,  the  cateyory  becomes  the  definition,  and  the 
definition  the  cateyory!  It  is  evident  enough  that  the  learned  author 
never  puzzled  himself  in  studying  the  Organon  of  Aiistotle,  or  the 
dialectics  of  the  Cartesian,  Wolfian,  or  Kantian  philosophy ;  but  we 
venture  to  hint,  that  even  from  humbler  som'ces,  it  would  be  useful 
for  a  public  lecturer  to  ascertain,  and  bear  in  mmd,  the  meaiung 
of  the  elementary  terms  which  are  employed  by  all  logicians  in 
reasoning  upon  philosophical  subjects.  To  return,  however,  to  the 
so-called  definition :  what  does  Mr.  Noble,  in  a  physiological  or  patho- 
logical  point  of  view,   mean   by   defining   Insanity   as    consisting  in 
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chronic  disorder  of  the  hraiii  ?  Has  Mr.  Noble,  in  the  course  of  his 
domicihary  visits  at  Clifton  Hall  lietreat,  never  met  w^ith  a  case  of 
acute  mania  P^and  if  so,  has  he  not  observed  the  rapidity  of  the 
pulse — the  hm-ried  breathing — the  flushed  countenance — the  wild 
glistening  of  the  eyes — the  tierce  expression — the  contracted  forehead 
— the  corrugated  eyebrows — the  throbbing  at  the  temples — the  burning 
scalp — and  the  intense  exaltation  of  all  the  sensorial  functions?  Has 
he  not  noticed  the  lightning-hke  rapidity  with  which  ideas  rush  appa- 
rently through  the  brain,  unconnected  with  each  other,  giving  rise  to 
that  strange  confusion  and  incoherence  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
has  been  perhaps  as  finely  described  by  Coleridge,  in  his  "  Pains  of 
Sleep,"  as  by  any  medical  author. 

"  A  lurid  light,  a  trampling  throng, 
Sense  of  intolerable  wrong, 
And  whom  I  feared,  those  only  strong  ! 
Thirst  of  revenge — the  powerless  will 
Still  baffled  and  yet  burning  still ! 
Desire  xcith  loathing  strangely  mixed, 
On  wild  or  h  ateful  objects  fixed  ; 
Fantastic  Passion's  'maddening  brawl, 
A  nd  shame  and  terror  over  all  ; 
Deeds  to  be  hid  ivhich  loere  not  hid; 
Which  all  confused,  I  could  not  know 
Whether  I  sufered  or  I  did." 

This  state  of  mental  anarchy,  this  confusion  of  thought  and  feeling, 
perplexing  and  bewildering  consciousness  itself,  we  can  understand, 
when  we  consider  that  the  consecutive  relation  between  ideas  is  de- 
stroyed by  excessive  cerebral  excitement ;  and  it  cannot  be  disputed,  for 
it  has  been  proved  by  ocular  demonstration,  that  in  all  such  cases  there 
is  an  increased  flow  of  arterial  blood  to  the  brain,  which  lights  up  an  in- 
flammatory action,  and  this  we  find  constantly  takmg  place  in  the 
incipient  stages  of  insanity. 

Or  we  may  ventvire  to  ask  Mr.  Noble  if  he  has  never  attended  the 
post-mortem  examination  of  persons  who  have  died  from  an  attack  of 
acute  mania  ? — and  if  so,  whether  he  has  not  observed  the  bram  audits 
membranes  presenting  all  the  signs  of  recent  acute  mflammation ;  pro- 
digious congestion  of  the  superficial  bloodvessels ;  the  pia  mater  and 
arachnoid  membranes  highly  injected ;  adhesions  between  the  convolu- 
tions ;  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain  preternatm-ally  vascidar ;  minute 
extravasations  and  bloody  points  dispersed  through  the  substance 
of  the  hemisphere  ;  ventricidar  effusion,  and  other  signs,  mdicating 
plainly  that  here  we  have  had  acute,  not  chronic  disease,  disturb- 
ing the  normal  relation  between  the  mind  and  its  material  organ.  We 
readily  grant  that  -we  have,  in  many  cases,  insanity  obviously  depending 
upon  chronic  disease  of  the  brain — ovir  public  asylums  are  unhappily 
crowded  with  such  cases ;  but  m  its  incipient  stages  the  disease  con- 
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stantly  assumes  an  acute  form ;  we  therefore  emphatically  repudiate  the 
proposition  (we  will  not  call  it  a  definition)  that  "  insanity  consists  in 
chronic  disorder  of  the  brain." 

Nor  is  Mr.  Noble  more  fortunate  in  describing  insanity  as  consisting 
in  "  perversion  of  ideas  prejudicial  to,  or  destructive  of,  the  freedom  of 
the  will."  All  misstatements  and  blmiders  may  be  more  or  less  en- 
tangled with  a  certain  amount  of  truth  ;  thus,  in  some  cases  of  insanity, 
false  perceptions  may  exist  from  some  obscure  lesion  of  the  organs  of 
sense  or  morbid  condition  of  the  brain  ;  hence  a  variety  of  visual  or  aural 
illusions  may  arise,  which  will  communicate  false  impressions  to  the 
mmd ;  as  when  the  notable  knight  of  La  Mancha  mistook  a  flock  of 
sheep  for  an  army,  and  a  windmill  for  a  giant.  There  may  also,  in 
some  cases — as  in  impulsive  insanity — exist  a  perversion  of  ideas,  accom- 
panied by  an  irresistible  desire  to  commit  some  insane  act,  which  the 
will,  as  the  controlling  faculty  of  the  mind,  cannot  restrain.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  perceptions  of  the  insane  are,  m  other  instances, 
marvellously  clear,  and  they  wUl  not  unfrequently  reason  upon  a  variety 
of  subjects  with  almost  preternatural  lucidity.  It  by  no  means  foUows, 
therefore,  that  we  shall  find,  in  all  cases  of  msanity,  a  perversion  of 
ideas,  or  a  lesion  of  the  power  of  volition  ;  indeed  the  will  of  the  insane, 
so  far  from  bemg  paralyzed  or  destroyed,  frequently  evinces  a  remarkable 
power  of  self-sustaining  energy.  The  will  of  the  uisane  is  often,  too,  as 
much  mider  then*  command  as  the  will  of  the  sane  ;  and  the  persever- 
ance and  intensity  with  which  it  effects  its  purpose  greater  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  Look  at  the  prodigious  perseverance  a  lunatic  will 
take  to  carry  out  any  wild  scheme.  With  a  rusty  nail,  he  will,  to  effect 
his  escape,  for  weeks  and  months  work  day  and  night,  striving  to 
disintegrate  a  stone  wall ;  and  when  not  so  occupied,  aifect  a  perfect  in- 
difference respecting  his  detention,  and  evince  a  conscious  self-command 
over  all  his  actions.  The  indomitable  will  of  the  msane  (however  mis- 
du'ccted)  must  be  familiar  to  all  who  have  had  any  experience  in  Imiacy  ; 
indeed,  we  apprehend  that  no  satisfactory  definition  of  insanity  can  be 
based  upon  the  lesion  or  aberration  of  any  one  mental  faculty.  We 
knov\'  that  Cullen  ascribed  the  disease  to  false  perception  of  external 
objects,  giving  rise  to  erroneous  judgment ;  Battle  and  Ferriar  con- 
ceived that  false  perceptions  gave  rise  to  confusion  of  ideas  ;  while  Mason 
Grood,  following  Locke,  argued  that  the  judgment  was  principally  at 
fault ;  but  from  the  views  which  psychologists  have  recently  adopted, 
we  are  led  to  regard  the  mind  as  a  i)erfect  unity.  "  To  conceive  of 
mind,"  says  Morell,  "  under  the  idea  of  a  multiplicity  of  powers  and 
operations,  will  always,  in  the  long  run,  prove  untenable.  We  know 
that  it  is  one.  The  unity  of  consciousness  is  at  once  the  deepest, 
surest  fact  of  om^  nature,  and  the  most  rigid  condition  for  a  complete 
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mental  philosophy."*  Perception,  attention,  mem ory,  judgment,  volition, 
imagination,  may  all  be  more  or  less  implicated  in  the  disease ;  but  we 
cannot  dissect  out  either  of  these  facidties  from  the  mind,  as  we  mig'ht 
the  different  parts  of  a  bodily  organ,  and  say  it  is  the  lesion  of  this  or 
of  that  particular  faculty  which  constitutes  the  true  pathology  of  the 
disease.  Hence  the  faihu'e  which  has  attended  the  dclinitions  of  in- 
sanity, proposed  by  so  many  eminent  medical  authorities,  upon  psycho- 
logical distinctions  which  are  purely  arbitrary.  Hence,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  unprofessional  avithors,  being,  it  may  be  presumed,  mi- 
shackled  by  physiological  or  pathological  theories,  and  those  observers 
of  natm-e  who  have  aimed  rather  at  giving  a  Jescrij^tion  than  a  dcjiaition 
of  insanity,  have  succeeded  better  than  some  of  our  best  nosologists,  not 
excepting  Cullen,  Sauvages,  Vogel,  or  Mason  Good.  We  cannot  afford 
space  for  the  digression,  or  we  might  illustrate  the  trutli  of  this  obser- 
vation by  extracts  from  many  popular  writers  ;  we  may,  however,  be 
permitted  to  quote  the  following  passage,  which  will  be  met  with  in 
Hartley  Coleridge's  very  charming  essay  on  the  character  of  Hamlet : 
"  To  be  mad  is  not  to  be  subject  to  the  common  laws  whereby  mankind 
are  held  together  in  community  ;  and  whatever  part  of  man's  nature  is 
thus  dissociated  is  justly  accovmted  insane.  If  a  man  see  objects  or 
hear  sounds  which  others,  in  the  same  situation,  cannot  see  or  hear,  and 
his  mind  and  will  assent  to  the  illusion  (for  it  is  possible  that  the 
judgment  may  discredit  the  false  iiatelligence),.such  man  is  properly  said 
to  be  out  of  his  senses,  though  his  actions  and  conclusions  from  his  own 
peculiar  perceptions  should  be  perfectly  sane  and  rational. "t  It  was 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  if  we  remember  rig'ht,  who  condensed  this 
view  pithily  in  a  single  line — 

"And  he  was  mad — if  madness  'tis  to  he  unVihe  the  ivorld." 

But  the  true  cause  of  the  difficulty  of  giving  a  successful  definition  in 
any  science,  Professor  Whewell  has  clearly  pointed  out  to  consist  in 
this — that  there  must  be  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  thing 
to  be  defined ;  it  must  be  thoroughly  understood  in  all  its  relations 
before  it  can  be  formally  expressed ;  for  whicli  reason,  writers  on  logic 
in  the  middle  ages  made  definition  the  last  stage  in  the  progress  of 
knowledge.  We  do  not  marvel,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Noble  should  have 
failed  in  fixing  upon  a  definition  which,  albeit  enunciated  as  his  own, 
and  impressed  with  the  seal  of  his  originality,  is  nevertheless  an  almost 
literal  travesty  of  a  passage  in  Dr.  Prichard's  "  Treatise  of  Insanity," 
where  we  find,  at  p.  7,  insanity  described  as  a  "chronic  disease,"  mani- 
fested by   "perversion  of  the  feelings."      By  substituting  the  word 

*  "Elements  of  Psychology,"  p.  18. 

*{-   "Essays  and  M.arginalia, "  vol.  i.  p.  163. 
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ideas  for  feelings,  and  involving  clumsily  the  freedom  of  the  will,  Mr. 
Noble  appears  to  have  arrived  at  the  above  apocryphal  definition.  V/e 
do  not  accuse  Mr.  Noble  of  open,  barefaced,  plagiarism — amounting  to 
what  Dogberry  would  call  "  Hat  bm-glary  as  ever  was  committed" — 
but  there  is,  certes,  a  very  suspicious  family  likeness  between  the 
parallel  passages. 

The  h}'pothesis  which  Mr.  Noble's  theory  involves,  that  msanity 
consists  in  a  chronic  disorder  of  the  bram,  necessarily  vitiates,  in  limine, 
his  ex  cathedra  instructions  upon  the  natm'e,  treatment,  di;\gnosis,  and 
pathology  of  the  disease.     Acute  mania  is  necessarily  excluded  from  his 
nosography,   and  the  ordmary  classification  of  insanity  superseded  by 
one  of  his  own — as  original,  by  the  way,  as  the  above  definition.     All 
writers  and  statistical  records,  Mr.  Noble  tells  us,  "  have  their  cases 
of  mania,    melanchoha,    and  dementia ;   and  other  familiar  terms  are 
constantly  employed.     These,  however,  do  but  exhibit  the  more  salient 
groups   of  the  pathological  pictm-e ;  and  in  many  instances  they  have 
little  more  fixedness  than  so  many  dissolving  views.     For  a  case  of 
melancholia  may  become  one  of  mania ;  or  the  two  affections    may  be 
present  simultaneously"    (p.  124).     This  is   obviously  very  superficial 
reasoning.     It  is  quite  true  that  a  state  of  mania  may  succeed  to  a  state 
of  melancholia,  and  vice  versa,  or  the  two  forms  of  the  disease  may 
occasionally  appear  to  be  blended ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  type 
of  mania  and  the  type  of  melancholia  has  each  its  specific  characteristics. 
Disease  of  the  heart  may  supervene  upon  phthisis,  or  both  terminate  in 
dropsy,  which  may  co-exist  with  either  disease ;  but  nosologists  describe 
each  as  a  different  disease.     So  also  mania  may  subside  into  melanchoha, 
melancholia  into  dementia,  and  dementia  into  idiocy,  but  each  of  these 
different  forms    of  insanity  being   characterized  by  specific  features, 
lectui'ers  very  properly  describe  them  separately  for  the  instruction  of 
then-  pupils.     Above  half  a  century  ago,  the  learned  Dr.  Arnold  pro- 
posed su.bdividing  insanity  into  ideal  insanity  (the  intelligential  of  Mr. 
Noble),  notional  insanity,  and  appetitive  insanity  (which  corresponded 
with  our  descriptions  of  emotional  msanity).      This   arrangement  was 
rigorously  criticised  by  Dr.  Alexander  Crichton,  in  his  "  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Mental  Derangement,"  and  did  not  maintain 
its  ground  in  our  medical  schools,  because  the  classification  is  obviously 
founded  upon  psychological  distinctions,  which  are  so  much  less  obvious 
than  the  physical  signs  which  induced  Esquirol  and  Pinel  to  adopt  the 
classification  which  Mr.  Noble  regards  in  the  light  "  only  of  dissolving 
views."     Under  the  head  of  notional  insanity  he  includes  monomania  ; 
and  under  that  of  intelligential  (ideal)  uisanity,  idiocy,  dementia,  and 
mania.     We  may  observe,  en  passant,  that  Mr.  Noble  makes  no  allusion 
to  thia  classification  having,  been  originally  suggested  by  Dr.  Ai-nold ; 
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in  fact,  throughout  these  lectures  he  does  not  refer  his  puj^ils  to  a 
single  authority  upon  medical  psychology,  which  would  doubtless 
have  moved  the  wrath  of  honest  old  Bui-ton,  who  tells  us,  in  his 
"Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  that  he  cites  and  quotes  his  authorities, 
because  he  holds,  with  Synesius,  that  it  is  a  greater  offence  to  steal 
dead  men's  labours  than  their  clothes — Magis  imj}ium  mortuorum  lu- 
ciihrationes  quam  vestes  ficrari ! 

To  return.  The  views  of  Mr.  Noble  respecting  his  subdivisions  of 
inteUigential  insanity  appear  to  be  not  a  Httle  mystified ;  he  tells  us 
that  "the  conventional  terms,  idioci/  and  dementia,  wHl  express  the 
negation  and  the  deterioration  of  the  intellect"  (p.  141);  and  shortly 
afterwai'ds  he  states  that  "  dementia  in  its  actual  phenomena  is  identical 
in  a  great  measm-e  with  idioci/  ;  in  both  conditions  the  essential  featm'e 
consists  in  the  absence  or  notable  diminution  of  inteUigential  power" 
(p.  150).  Here  again  we  are  at  issue  with  the  learned  lecturer,  inas- 
much as  the  word  dementia  does  not  express  a  state  of  mental  negation, 
neither  is  it  in  any  measure  identical  with  the  word  idioc3^  What  is 
the  approved  meaning  of  this  word,  dementia,  as  propomided  by  Pinel  ? 
It  is  that  form  of  insanity,  says  this  eminent  authority,  which  is  cha- 
racterized by  "  rapid  succession  or  alternation  of  insulated  ideas,  and 
evanescent  and  unconnected  emotions,  continually  repeated  acts  of 
extravagance,  complete  forgetfulness  of  every  previous  state,  diminished 
sensibiht}'  to  external  impressions,  abolition  of  the  faculty  of  judgment, 
perpetual  activity."  In  dementia  we  have,  as  here  described,  a  host  of 
incongruous  ideas  busily  passing  through  the  mind ;  but  idiocy  is  a 
state  of  mental  negation  presentmg  us  with  the  very  opposite  condition, 
for  from  some  natm-al  defect  of  the  understanding  consequent  upon 
imperfect  organization,  the  mind  of  the  congenital  idiot  is,  as  Locke 
has  well  described,  incapable  of  receiving  or  retaining  any  ideas.  If  Mr. 
Noble  had  ever  observed  the  phenomena  of  acute  dementia,  assuredly 
he  never  would  have  described  it  as  a  form  of  disease  identical  with 
idiocy.  In  the  next  page,  it  is  true,  he  di-aws  a  shadowy  diagnosis 
between  these  two  mental  states  ;  still  he  fails  to  give  his  pupils  any- 
thin  o-  like  a  correct  description  of  either  mental  condition.  He  is  not 
much  more  fortunate  with  his  description  of  mania,  which  he  illustrates 
by  a  rambling  letter  addi-essed  to  himself  by  a  patient  at  Clifton  Hall. 

In  each  lectm-e  Mr.  Noble  attempts  a  variety  of  pathological  obser- 
vations, all  of  which  are  extremely  vague,  and  amount  HteraUy  to 
nothing ;  indeed,  nearly  at  the  end  of  his  course,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  lecture,  we  were  taken  with  sm-prise  by  the  following  de- 
claration : — 

"  In  the  varieties  of  mental  derangement  described  in  the  last  lectm-e, 
in  the  cases  wherem  the  presence  either  of  normal  illusions  or  of  marked 
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disturbance  of  the  intelligence  constitutes  the  leading  characteristic,  we 
are  led  by  considerations  both  phj^siological  and  pathological  to  regard 
the  hemis])herieal  ganglia  as  the  special  site  of  the  ailment.  But  whether 
the  several  moditications  which  these  varieties  offer  involve  distinct 
portions  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  convolutions,  or  consist  rather  in 
some  difference  of  pathological  alteration  which  the  affected  structure 
undergoes,  I  feel  it  impossible  to  say.  I  am  unacq^iiaintcd  with  any 
facts  capable  of  tlirowiiuf  safhfactorij  light  upon  the  subject,  and  unpre- 
pared with  any  sj)eculations  tending  to  elucidate  it.^'  (p.  165.) 

In  a  state  of  such  profound  and  confessedly  hopeless  ignorance, 
"  unacquainted  with  any  fticts,"— "  unprepared  with  any  speculations," 
we  not  only  marvel  that  Mr.  Noble  should  have  had  the  temerity  to 
deliver  this  course  of  lectures,  but  that  he  should  afterwards  have 
presumed  to  publish  them  as  setting  forth  the  "  Elements  of  Psycho- 
logical Medicine."  Befoi'e  assuming  the  professor's  toga,  Mr.  Noble 
ought  to  have  better  qualified  himself  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties ; 
he  ought  to  have  "read  up"  for  the  occasion,  as  lawyers  do  when  they 
get  up  special  cases,  and  he  should  have  taken  care  to  have  had  a  more 
elaborate  l)rief  before  him ;  for  it  was  obviously  Mr.  Noble's  duty  to 
obtain  such  information  as  might  enable  him  to  lay  before  his  pupils 
the  facts  which  are  known  respecting  cerebral  pathology  in  connexion 
with  mental  disease.  The  suicidal  confession  of  his  being  unacquainted 
with  any,  recoils  upon  himself,  and  would  imply  that  he  is  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  researches  and  observations  of  Foville,  Parchappe, 
Guislain,  Brierre  de  Boismont,  and  a  host  of  French  pathologists  ;  nay, 
if  Mr.  Noble  had  only  given  himself  the  pains  to  examine  the  Amiales 
Psychologiques,  or — and  we  affirm  this  without  exposing  ourselves  to 
the  least  charge  of  vanity — if  he  had  consulted  many  of  the  numbers  of 
our  own  Journal,  he  might  have  ahghted  upon  some  facts  which  woidd 
perhaps  have  materially  dispelled  the  darkness  of  which  he  complains. 
To  allege  that  no  progress  has  been  made  in  the  pathology  of  the  brain, 
either  abroad  or  at  home,  and  that  no  facts  exist  which  tlu'ow  hght  on 
the  structural  changes  which  take  place  in  certain  mental  diseases,  is 
simply  absurd,  and  wovdd  suggest  the  propriety  of  the  lecturer  changing 
places  with  one  of  his  more  intelligent  pupils,  for  he  evidently  wants 
the  infomtiation  which  he  professes  to  teach.  In  such  a  position  we  can 
readily  understand  that  Mr.  Noble  was,  as  he  states,  "  unprepared  with 
any  speculations  tending  to  elucidate  the  subject,"  for  theories  are 
suggested  by  facts,  and  Mr.  Noble  avows  that  he  has  none  at  his  com- 
mand. In  such  an  extremity,  therefore,  he  could  not,  like  Mephis- 
tophilcs  guiding  his  scholar  Faustus  through  the  Brocken,  even  had  a 
single  ignis  fatuus  to  cheer  his  benighted  class. 

In  the  com-se  of  these  Lectm*es,  Mr.  Noble  formally  announces  to  the 
scientific  world  that  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  phrenologist.    "  The  system 
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of  phrenology,"  he  says,  "cannot,  I  am  convinced,  be  sustained  hy  a 
just  philosophj'."  We  may  here,  perliaps,  1)0  permitted  a  slight 
digression,  lor  "thereby  hangs  a  tale."  In  the  year  1840,  Mr.  Noble 
published  a  goodly  octavo  volume,  entitled  "  The  'Brain  and  its  Phy- 
siology," which  is,  from  page  1  to  page  450,  written  avowedly  vipon 
phrenological  principles  ;  and  therein  he  goes  out  of  his  path  to  revive 
a  controversy  which,  by  his  own  confession,  had  been  disposed  of 
about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago."*  The  facts  we  believe  to  be 
briefly  these  :  The  late  Dr.  Milligan — the  learned  translator  of  Celsus 
— in  the  Appendix  to  his  Translation  of  Magendie's  "  Physiology," 
suggested  that  instead  of  bringing  the  light  artillery  of  Avit  and  ridicule 
to  bear  upon  the  system,  or  fighting  upon  obscm'C  metaphysical  grounds, 
a  direct  experimentum  crucis  should  be  made,  and  different  heads  and 
characters  compared  with  each  other.  The  celebrated  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  no^v  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Edinbm'gh, 
thereupon  instituted  a  very  interesting,  and,  at  that  time,  a  very 
curious,  series  of  experiments;  and  after  weighing  brains,  measm'mg' 
crania,  &c.,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  was  plu-enology 
mitrue,  but  that  its  several  propositions  led  to  the  very  antipodes  of 
truth.  This  induction  was  abl}'  followed  up  by  Dr.  Stone  ;  thereupon 
Mr.  Combe  buckled  on  his  armour,  and  then  a  fierce  Junius-like  con- 
troversy took  place,  and  we  can  scarcely  I'emember  which  party  came  off 
victorious  ;  but,  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  after  this,  it  was  not  a  little 
ludicrous  to  find  Mr.  Noble  taking  the  field  in  a  Hudibrastic  fashion, 
to  again  and  again  slay  the  already  slam.  The  attack  wliich  Mr.  Noble 
made  on  Su-  W.  Hamilton  and  his  contemporaries  was,  of  course,  highly 
suecessfid. !  How  could  it  be  othei-wise  ?  He  had  no  enemy  to  contend 
with  ;  the  field  had  been  already  left ;  the  victory  therefore  rested,  as 
the  book  on  the  Brain  before  us  assumes,  with  Mr.  Noble  ;  so  have 
we  seen,  in  om*  boyhood  days,  a  victorious  army  sweep  across  the 
stage  of  Astley's  Theatre,  followed  at  a  distance  by  Mr.  Merryman 
on  an  ambling  nag,  blowing  a  penny  trumpet,  and  congratulating 
himself  upon  the  victory.  But  mark  what  follows  !  Seven  years  have 
now  elapsed — ^the  true  Pythagorean  period  for  the  regeneration  of  fallen 
humanity — and  behold  Mr.  Noble  comes  out  in  the  Lectm-es  before 
us  a  veritable  anti-phrenologist — nay,  takes  up  the  very  arguments  (of 
coui'se,  without  acknowledgment)  which  were  formerly  used  by  the 
men  whom  he  assailed.  He  tells  us  that  his  "doubts  of  the  validity  of 
phrenology  were  first  occasioned  by  the  perusal  of  an  article  by  Dr.  Car- 
penter, in  the  "British  and  Foreign  Review"  (Preface,  p.  x.)  ;  and  m 
his  "Lecture  .on  the  Physiology  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System" 
(pp.  36 — 83),  he  details  the  reasons  for  his  secession — or,  in  more 
fasluonable  language,  for  his  "perversion" — from  the  tiiie  Chm-ch  of 

*  Noble  on  the  Brain,  p.  279. 
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Phrenology,  wdtli  as  much  cu'cumstantial  detail  as  if  it  were  an  event 
of  as  great  importance  to  the  world  as  the  conversion  of  Constantine  to 
Christianity,  or  the  apostasy  of  Julian.  We  apprehend,  however,  Mr. 
Noble's  apostasy  from  phrenology  will  give  the  friends  of  that  science 
as  little  concern  as  his  attacks  gave  the  anti-phrenologists,  who,  we 
heheve,  never  took  the  least  notice  of  them.  He  will  now,  we  fear,  be 
respected  by  neither  party,  thus  illustrating  the  truth  of  the  old 
proverb,  propounded  by  no  less  a  philosopher  than  Steneca—inier  cluas 
sellas  decidium. 

We  repeat,  in  conclusion,  that  Mr.  Noble's  book,  addressed  to  those 
who  ai-e  engaged  in  the  practical  study  of  insanity,  will  not  supply 
them  with  the  infoi'mation  it  professes  to  give ;  it  is,  de  facto,  not  a 
work  on  the  Elements  of  Psychological  Medicine ;  and  we  feel  fully 
justified  in  endorsing  the  volume  before  us  with  the  VirgiHan  caution, 
^^Nlmiiim  ne  crede  colori,'"  which  we  may  freely  translate— "  Never  buy 
a  book  from  its  title-page  !" 


Aet.  111.— on  the  HYGEINE  OF  CRIME.* 

If  the  human  race  had  obeyed  the  divine  mandate,  "  Fear  God,  and 
love  thy  neighbom"  as  thyself,"  crime  would  be  an  anomaly,  and  there 
would  have  existed  no  necessity  for  Mr.  Hill  to  have  wi'itten  the  inter- 
esting book  now  under  review ;  for  interestmg  it  is,  not  merely  because 
it  displays,  with  something  like  a  Rembrandt  shading,  the  real  night- 
side  of  human  action,  but  because  it  mspires  us  with  a  hope  that  the 
adoption  of  the  principles  inculcated  in  its  pages  will  lead  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  Clime,  and  an  alteration  hx  the  treatment  of  eiiminals. 

The  criminal  code  is,  of  com'se,  based  on  the  infraction  of  those 
injunctions  that  were  engi-aved  on  the  sacred  tables  of  stone.  All 
crimes  are,  of  com'se,  sms  ;  but  there  are  some  which,  as  they  are  mat- 
ters at  issue  directly  between  the  Creator  and  His  creatm-e,  do  not 
afieet  society,  and  therefore  are  not  catalogued  among  national  delin- 
quencies. By  the  infraction  of  one  of  these  commandments,  although 
they  may  desecrate  the  heai't,  still  there  is  no  outbreak  to  constitute 
iUegaliti/.  Fom-  of  them,  however — mui'der,  adultery,  theft,  and  per- 
jury— essentially  afi'ect  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  society,  and 
become  at  once  the  special  objects  of  the  cruninal  law.  Beecaria 
measiu'es  crime  by  the  amount  of  injmy  inflicted  on  society.  Crime 
'wo\A(X,  prima  facie,  seem  to  come  legitimately  mider  the  analysis  of 
the  lawyer,  inasmuch  as  the  criminal  code  forms  a  large  portion  of  his 

*  Crime :   it3  Amount,  Causes,  and  Remetlies.     By  Frederick  Hill,  Barrister-at- 
Law,  late  Inspector  of  Prisons.     1  vol.  8vo.     J.  Murray,  1853. 
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practical  study.  But,  luiliappily,  the  law  has  been  so  deeply  engrossed 
with  the  punishment  of  a  committed  crime,  that  it  has  hitherto  almost 
dologated  tlic  duty  oi'  prevention  to  others.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a 
blessing  if  the  system  of  prevention  had  been  more  successful,  that  it 
were  now  possible  to  sheathe  the  bloody  sword  of  justice;  but  the 
wish,  though  standuig  prominent  in  every  philanthr()})ic  mind,  is  but 
an  Utopian  dream ;  the  prevention  of  crime  will  ever  fall  far  short  of 
our  hope,  constituted  as  human  nature  and  human  society  are  at  the 
present  day. 

And  to  whom  is  this  Christian  commission  issued?  The  divine 
monitor  we  must,  of  coui-se,  regard  as  the  spiritual  indicator  to  hap- 
piness, and  to  heaven.  But,  alas!  that  we  are  bound  to  record  it,  the 
coldness  of  many  of  the  professors  of  religion  is  too  often  satisfied 
with  doling  out  their  homilies  at  stated  times,  half-forgetting  that  the 
very  creatures  who  most  need  their  pious  exhortation  are  those  who 
intentionally  and  habitually  stay  away  from  the  recognised  temples 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  Grod. 

There  are,  of  course,  munberless  instances  where  fools  "  who  went 
to  scofF,  remained  to  pray."  Doubtless,  many  a  pious  divine  has  been 
constantly  blessed  with  proselytes,  especially  those  who  deem  their 
personal  visitations,  at  least,  as  essential  as  their  pulpit  oratory.  But 
how  constantly  are  the  most  devoted  efforts  thwarted  by  latent  in- 
fluences, which  the  divine  and  the  lawyer  never  dreamed  of.  How 
often  has  the  scattering  of  good  seed  utterly  failed  because  it  has 
fallen  on  barren  ground ;  or,  what  is  as  bad,  a  soil  vitiated  by  the 
weeds  of  disease — and  how  often  has  the  criminal,  in  consequence  of 
diseased  organization,  lapsed  again  into  his  degrading  courses,  when  his 
professions,  perhaps  his  half-purified  intentions,  had  promised  better 
things. 

In  analyzing  the  able  treatise  before  us,  we  may  at  first,  perchance, 
alarm  the  timid  spiritualist,  by  affirming,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  even 
premeditated  crimes,  some  morbid  change  has  previously  occurred  in  the 
organ  of  thought,  or  in  those  with  which  it  intimately  sympathizes. 
Let  not  the  sensitive  heart  be  scared  by  this  affirmation — not  for  one 
moment  woidd  we  assert  this  physical  change  to  constitute  any  irre- 
sistible stimulus  to  crime.  This  would  at  once  arrogate  the  doctrine 
of  necessity,  and  remove  all  responsibility  from  the  free  agency  of  man. 
"We  merely  mean  to  express  om-  belief  that  deranged  conditions  of  the 
body  may  influence  the  mind  by  sympathy  as  well  as  immediate  disease 
of  brain ;  and  this  may  often  suggest  an  extenuating  plea  for  even 
grave  offences  against  the  person  or  the  state.  Indeed,  the  law  itself 
has  ever  recognised  this  truth,  that  where  there  is  a  mens  insana,  which 
we  know  not  to  be  a  mere  metajihysical  state,  it  withholds  the  capital 
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punishment  for  crime,  and  detains  until  the  sovereign's  pleasure  decrees 
othei'wise. 

We  perceive  at  once  how  deeply  important  to  the  other  learned 
moralists  is  the  science  of  the  physician,  in  the  matter  of  crime.  His 
efforts  are  often  essential — indispensable,  indeed,  in  preparing  the  cere- 
bral soil  for  the  husbandry  of  the  divine :  and  how  constantly  his 
experience  is  demanded  in  the  com't  to  enlighten  the  bar — ay,  even 
the  bench — with  the  light  of  pathology,  when  they  wotdd  be  else  in 
dilemma  as  to  the  sanity  and  responsibility,  or  the  madness  and  irre- 
sponsibihty  of  an  arraigned  prisoner.  If  then  the  sages  of  the  three 
learned  professions  would  but  join  hands  on  the  debatable  ground  of 
psychology,  by  such  a  union,  we  are  certain,  a  world  of  blessing  would 
be  conferred  on  mankind.  But  the  divine  has  been  long  wont  to 
regard  as  his  especial  pro^'ince,  rather  the  remote  causes ;  while  the 
recognition  of  the  exciting  causes  or  motives  of  crime,  seems  to  be  the 
especial  subject  of  the  judgment-seat.  Thus  the  third,  or  proximate  cause, 
is  completely  overlooked.  We  hope — nay,  freely  acknowledge — that  the 
pulpit  has  its  multiform  blessings ;  it  may  even  dispossess  many  an 
evil  sphit,  and  the  law  may  exalt  its  penal  tortures  to  frighten  the 
mammon  or  the  Moloch  out  of  man's  heart ;  but  how,  if  the  evil 
spirit  of  disease  be  there,  will  not  that  be  a  stumbling-block  m  then* 
way  ?  In  such  dilemma,  they  must  come  to  the  physician,  to  eradicate 
first  the  real  poison  from  man's  blood,  or  they  may  continue  to  preach 
or  threaten  in  vain.  We  believe  that  such  a  blending  of  forces,  if 
wisely  effected,  might  even  lighten  the  heavy  weight  of  the  Newgate 
Calendar,  and  prove  a  court  of  ease  to  the  Old  Bailey. 

In  treating  this  comprehensive  work  psychologically,  we  hope  to  go 
still  fui'ther,  and  to  show  that,  by  ensuring  a  corpus  sanum,  we  have 
the  best  chance  of  forming,  by  education  and  other  trainings,  a  mens 
Sana;  and  if  these  happy  elements  are  in  us,  and  abound,  there  will  be 
even  less  dropping  of  black  caps  on  judicial  wigs,  and  far  less  of  de- 
grading iniquity  in  the  common  room  of  Newgate ;  and,  what  to  the 
pm-se-bearer  is  of  little  less  weight,  a  wondi'ous  diminution  of  the 
county -rate. 

We  do  not  read,  however,  even  the  title-page  of  our  author,  whose 
office  offered  him  the  very  widest  field  of  observation,  without  noticing 
how  nosologically  he  has  arranged  his  subject:  "amount,"  "causes," 
"  remed}',"  are  but  more  legal,  or  more  popular,  terms  iox  ixitliolofjij, 
etiology,  and  treatment, — and  if  we  analyze  fm-ther,  we  see,  in  truth, 
that  the  elements  of  every  chapter  are,  probably  without  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  author,  psychological.  The  prevention  of  crime  refers  as 
much  to  the  inculcation  of  good  precepts  and  the  withdrawal  from  bad 
example,  as  to  the  influence  of  bolts,  bars,  and  scourges.      Now,  it 
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woiild  indicate  very  little  influence  on  the  mind,  cither  by  a  precept  or 
a  lotter.  were  the  amount  of  crime  to  remain  in  i'/«^«  2«o;  yet  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Dufton  to  Lord  John  Ilussell,  written  ten  years  ago  on  this 
point,  is  not  very  flattering.  If  we  go  still  further  back,  personal  in- 
security, in  the  dawn  of  the  last  centm-y,  or  in  1781,  when  Horace 
Walpole  wrote  his  amusing  stories  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory,  or 
even  in  the  etu'ly  youth-time  of  persons  now  living,  was  proverbial. 
We  must,  at  least,  acknowledge  that  we  can  now  ride  and  walk  in 
comparative  safety. 

But  this  comparative  state  of  social  security  is  not,  we  fear,  so  much 
owing  to  the  moral  culture  of  the  universal  mind  (Robert  Owen's 
parallelograms  are  not  yet  established),  as  to  the  difficulty  of  perpetra- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  improvement  in  om*  pohce.  The  Bow- 
street  rmmers  may  have  been  active  and  cimning  bull-dogs  of  the  law,- 
but  the  watchmen  were  a  mere  phalanx  of  old  women  out  of  petticoats ; 
and  even  the  mounted  dragoon  often  failed  to  subdue  a  riot  b}^  the 
caltrops  that  were  strewn  along  the  road. 

Even  in  the  late  threatened  outbreak  in  the  manufactui'ing  districts, 
such  destructive  instruments  were  extensively  forged — of  these  we  saw 
specimens.  Therefore,  mth  bad  roads,  and  a  woful  deficiency  of  lamps 
and  defenders,  we  wonder  not  at  the  criminal  triumphs  of  Abershaw, 
Barrington,  and  Tvirpin. 

The  isolated  cruelties  of  the  present  day  prove  a  latent  malevolence 
still  brooding  in  dens  and  alleys — witness  the  sudden  ebullition  and 
onslaught  of  the  red  repubHcans  of  Gaul,  that  only  await  the  breath  of 
rebeUion  to  light  it  again  to  a  flame.  We  ardently  hope,  nay,  confi- 
dently believe,  this  breath  will  not  readily  be  excited,  notwithstanding 
the  bad  feehng  engendered  in  the  heart  by  a  portion  of  the  current 
literatm-e  of  the  day. 

True,  we  hear  little  now  of  marauders,  freebooters,  and  caterans :  a 
freer  intercourse  and  open  roads,  and  even  the  footways  of  the  tourist, 
have  revealed  passes  and  fastnesses  in  Scotland  and  Cumberland,  once 
only  known  to  the  Roys  of  former  days. 

But  there  is  one  paramoimt  psychical  force  that  is  now  by  steam 
and  post  working  its  gigantic  blessmgs  on  the  world.  Facility  of  inter- 
course is  daily  amalgamating  the  national,  the  miiversal  mind,  and 
fi'aternizing  the  beings  of  oiir  earth  ;  and  doubtless  those  rulers,  who 
would  even  now  have  been  gmlty  of  the  heinous  crune  of  lawless 
invasion,  have  learned,  or  been  impelled  by  this  facihty,  so  to  know  and 
to  esteem  theu'  neighbom's,  that  they  have  at  once  sheathed  the  sword 
which  would  constantly  have  been  di-awn,  and  been  wet  with  the  blood 
of  an  enemy. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  bad  training  is  one  of  the  main  pre- 
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disposing  causes  of  crime.  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,"  and  "  the  child  is  lather 
of  the  man,"  are  sacred  and  profane  truisms  on  every  one's  lips.  The 
evidence  of  very  careful  observers,  cited  in  Mr.  Hill's  third  report,  is 
most  deplorable,  and  proves  how  much  of  degraded  profligacy  exists, 
both  in  those  parents  who,  having  debased  themselves,  and  lost  all  self- 
respect,  daily  neglect  and  destroy  the  minds  of  their  offspring,  and  in 
those  who,  falling  under  the  impulse  of  passion,  have  produced  beings 
(the  natural  children  of  most  unnatural  parents)  either  to  starve,  or 
live  by  crime.  We  therefore  coincide  with  our  author  that  the  parent 
might  very  faudy  be  made  in  a  degree  responsible  for  the  crimes  of  his 
child  while  under  age,  just  as  he  is  for  the  contraction  of  a  debt.  The 
producing  of  a  child  that  must  commit  a  crime  to  live,  is  an  infliction 
on  society  that  demands  the  most  condign  punishment ;  for  it  must 
foUow  that  the  field  of  the  mind  not  cultivated  with  healthful  blossoms 
will  run  wild  with  weeds.  A  creature  of  reason  that  thmks  and  feels 
must,  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  that  intellect,  vent  and  direct  it 
somewhere  or  to  something ;  and  it  would  indeed  be  almost  a  miracle  if 
this  instinctive  being,  fraught  with  impulses  and  passions  homologous 
■wdth  those  of  the  brute,  shoxdd  not  indidge  and  feed  them  by  every 
slavish  mode,  for  indeed  he  scarce  knows  better — he  is  but  a  step  above 
the  beast  of  the  field.  But  he  has  a  soul  to  be  saved  or  lost,  and, 
indeed,  lost  he  must  be,  if  not  protected;  for,  like  Ishmael,  every  hand 
will  be  raised  against  him.  Now  we  were  almost  about  to  write  some- 
thing like  an  absokition  for  these  unhappy  creatures.  It  is  a  deHcate 
ground,  we  own,  to  tread  on ;  and  yet,  taiight  as  we  are  that  where 
much  is  given  much  is  required,  may  we  not  also  hope  that  for  those 
whose  little  of  good  is  filched  from  them,  mercy  will  temper  justice  in. 
the  final  award.  We  scarce  know  a  deeper  object  of  sympathy  than 
such  a  being  as  Mr.  Barclay  has  so  graphically  described,  in  his 
pamphlet  on  "Juvenile  Delinquency." 

To  ensure  a  happy  result — to  obviate  crime^ — the  cultm'c  must  be 
commenced  at  the  dawn  of  its  development  by  the  mother,  for,  "just  as 
the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined."  We  know  there  is  a  supreme 
dehght  in  the  little  heart  of  a  child  who  is  early  taught  to  read.  We 
do  not  mean  a  wearing  of  the  brain  with  a  course  of  study.  The 
rough  hewing  of  the  great  model  of  mankind,  Ahred,  was  begun  by 
his  mother,  almost  in  his  nursery ;  and  it  is  a  fine  eidogy,  even  on  Ms 
memory,  to  record  that  it  was  a  psychical  influence,  a  literary  rewai'd, 
that  was  his  first  stimuhis  to  good. 

In  this  way  the  blood  is  calmly  directed  to  the  tuition  and  develop- 
ment of  the  noblest  organs — those  of  intellect — and  not  exclusively  to 
the  sensual.     But  we  must  yet  economize,  and  even  here  ensure  a  due 
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supply  of  blood  to  the  organs  of  assimilation,  or  wo  shiill  mar  instead 
of  make ;  and  instead  of  sending  rich  and  fertile  blood  to  the  intellect, 
it  will  be  a  poor  and  impoverished  Huid.  The  success  of  Guggenbuhl 
will  prove  our  position,  who  ever  improves  the  health  of  structure  in 
the  cretin  ere  he  essays  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  of  low  standard. 

That  even  in  Britain  this  com*se  of  psychical  culture  is  not  essentially 
costly,  is  shown  in  the  reports  of  Sheriff  Watson,  of  Aberdeen,  Mr. 
Davies,  and  others. 

We  may  observe,  also,  that  the  cheapness  of  the  posting-rate  will  tend 
much  to  the  Improvement  of  the  working  classes,  who  are  extremely 
proud  of  their  faculty  of  correspondence  by  letter  with  their  friends. 

On  the  subject  of  "hereditary  crime,"  as  it  is  termed,  to  which  our 
author  draws  attention,  we  must  observe  that  this  consists  merely  in  a 
tendency  or  predisposition,  just  as  in  struma  or  gout  the  seeds  or  germs 
may  be  latent  even  for  a  life,  if  due  care  be  observed  to  keep  healthy 
the  crasis  of  the  blood.  So,  if  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs  be 
brought  into  due  and  healthful  play,  the  hereditary  tendency  to  crime 
may  be  readily  controlled  and  thwarted.  Psychical  as  well  as  physical 
actions  may  be  equally  illustrative  of  John  Hunter's  axiom. 

Of  com'se  there  are  exceptions  wdiere  there  is  permanent  disorganiza- 
tion, or  preponderance,  or  deficiency ;  these  cases  are  of  course  irremedi- 
able, but  they  are  rare.  Phrenology  may  decide  that  there  may  thus 
be  an  entailment  of  a  disposition  to  commit  crime  almost  or  com- 
pletely irresistible . 

But  this  monomaniacal  disposition  to  commit  crime  is  not  merely 
hereditary,  it  is  too  constantly  imparted,  and  this  more  especially 
in  the  paramount  incentive,  intoxication,  that  exhibits  in  some 
prisons,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  New  York,  a  percentage  over  other 
causes  of  nearly  four-fifths.  In  the  case  of  Mobbs,  executed  in 
November  last,  drinking  was  the  provocation,  both  in  the  miuderer  and 
his  victim. 

The  confirmed  drunkard  is  often  (for  a  time)  a///r/o«s  madman — that 
is,  dm-ing  the  stimulation  of  the  alcohol :  when  that  has  subsided,  he 
becomes  the  hypochondriac — the  melancholy  madman — and  must  repeat 
the  vice,  to  lift  him  out  of  the  slough  of  despair,  which  is  insupportable. 
Thus  the  drinking  monomania,  like  many  other  minor  vices,  "  grows 
by  what  it  feeds  on."  It  is  a  deep  psychological  s\iliject,  but  we  can 
here  only  hint  that  over-stimulation,  by  slow  and  stealthy  degrees,  wears 
out  the  sensibility  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 

But  it  does  not  always  require  deep  di-inking  to  constitute  a  sinner 
of  this  class.  The  sensibility  of  the  brain  ma^^  in  some  be  so  hyper- 
acute as  to  be  excited  to  frenzy  even  by  a  small  quantity  of  stimulant. 
The  contrasted  degrees  of  this  sensibility  are  Avonderful.     We  knew 
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Iavo  clergymen — one  really  amiable — so  constituted,  in  whom  two 
glasses  of  wine  lighted  np  the  brain  so  intensely,  that  the  grossest 
expressions  then  fell  from  their  lips.  On  the  contrary,  a  stalwart  and 
hard-working  drayman  has  been  known  to  swallow  from  ten  to  twelve 
pots  of  porter  daily,  without  intoxication. 

The  state  of  the  drunkard  is  a  sad  decadence  of  human  nature :  the 
alcoholic  excitement  may  not  only  indvice  to  crime,  but  it  may  render 
the  mind  and  conscience  perfectly  callous  and  reckless,  so  as  to  destroy 
all  shame,  and  fear  of  consequences.  The  thought  of  the  di-unkard  is 
often  a  selfish  and  isolated  elysium. 

Poverty  and  drunkenness  almost  invariably  go  hand  in  hand.  We 
learn  in  Mr.  Hill's  appendix,  that  many  waste  in  drink  36*.  out  of 
their  earnings  of  40s.,  a  very  large  portion,  probably,  of  the  sixty-five 
millions  annually  spent  in  Britam  on  alcoholic  fluids. 

We  were  gratified  to  learn  from  oui-  author  with  what  facility  and 
impimity  the  slave  of  the  gin-palace  can  break  through  his  evil  habit. 
We  have  the  evidence  of  "  an  intelligent  prisoner,"  m  one  of  the  reports, 
that  "  the  craving  for  drink  generally  dies  away  in  the  coui'se  of  eight 
or  ten  days."  In  the  report  for  1850,  he  quotes  the  affirmation  of 
Mr.  Fox,  of  Derby,  that  "  in  27  years  he  never  knew  an  injury  to  health 
by  the  sudden  withdrawing  of  stimulating  liquors."  Of  course  he  does 
not  allude  to  the  condition  of  dehrium  tremens. 

That  the  minds  of  paupers  are  often  willing  to  breal'  this  evil  habit 
the  author  proves,  by  their  voluntary  application  for  admission  to  a 
prison,  "  to  he  cured  of  drinMngr 

AVe  believe  that  the  association  of  di-unkenness  with  crime  forms  one 
of  the  most  profound  subjects  for  the  consideration  of  the  psychologist 
and  legislator.  (The  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  gui-palace,  and  the 
injustice  of  quashing  the  vested  interest  of  a  landlord,  is  foreign  to  our 
present  criticism.)  If  we  assimilate,  we  were  about  to  write  identify, 
intoxication  with  insanity,  the  resolution  of  the  question  would  go  far  to 
remove  one  of  the  chlemmas  of  the  criminal  covu-t,  or  the  lunatic  com- 
mission. May  we  hazard  this  proposition.  If  slavish  and  continued 
drunkenness  be  indulged  in,  and  murder  be  the.  consequence,  the  man- 
slayer  is,  in  a  moral  sense,  equally  criminal  as  if  he  were  at  the  time  sober. 
Paley,  with  his  fine-spun  sophistry,  argues  that  a  drunken  murderer  is 
responsible  only  for  three-fom'ths  of  the  guilt  of  a  sober  one ! 

Now  it  is  clear  that  ere  the  delivery  of  a  verdict  on  a  di'unken  criminal, 
it  should  be  inquii-ed,  did  the  mmxlerer  inaJce  his  own  madness  hy  drinTc  ? 
The  degree  of  homicide  by  a  self-created  drunkard  cannot  be  far  short 
of  that  of  a  sane  or  sober  man  ;  the  crime,  surely,  cannot  then  be 
chance  medley,  or  even  manslaughter,  but  murder,  and  should  be  most 
severely  pvmished.     (We  argue  not   here  for  or  against   the   cajyital 
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infliction.)  So  that  the  special  plea  of  monomania,  that  often  accjiiits 
a  man  on  all  other  points  sane,  should,  we  think,  in  this  instance  fail, 
especially  if  the  culprit  he  proved  to  have  threatened  revenge,  and 
nm'sed  his  malevolence  against  his  victim  in  his  sane  or  sober  moments. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  influence  of  an  antagonizing  passion  or  force 
in  the  control  or  siisperiding  of  crime.  The  author  inlbrms  us,  in  his 
report  for  1847,  "  that  although  there  were  (at  that  time)  about  1000 
depositors  in  the  savings-bank  at  Jedburgh,  only  one  of  these 
depositors,  dm'ing  a  period  of  five  years,  had  been  committed  to  prison" 
— not  merely,  we  believe,  because  they  had  money  to  spend,  but  that 
they  felt  a  sort  of  pride  at  being  known  as  people  of  property  and 
character. 

The  slightest  change  of  subject  for  thought  or  contemplation  will 
often,  by  the  force  of  novelty,  eject  for  a  time  a  more  degraded  passion. 
The  author  records  an  extreme  diminution  of  intoxication  in  a  county 
town,  during  the  week  of  a  travelling  exhibition. 

In  discussing  the  further  means  of  diminishing  poverty  and  crime, 
Mr.  Hill  refers  to  "the  habit  of  self-control  and  forethought."  But 
now,  even  if  they  could  or  would  listen  to  the  precepts  of  a  devout 
minister,  the  callosities  of  the  mind  might  not,  therefore,  be  softened 
down :  for  there  is  often  a  poison  in  the  brain  which  reqioires  an 
antidote  more  material  and  potent  than  moral  suasion,  which  may 
have,  to  use  a  chemical  phrase,  a  greater  affinity  for  the  organ  of 
thought  than  the  vice  itself :  and,  indeed,  we  obsei've  that  allusions  to 
such  antidotes  peep  out  almost  miconsciously  throughout  the  pages 
of  Mr.  Hill's  book. 

Poverty  is  doubtless  a  very  frequent  incentive  to  crime,  but  the 
word  poverty  itself  is  a  mere  relative  expression.  Contentment  may 
be  -witnessed  where  there  is  merely  enough  to  suppoi't  Hfe,  if  com- 
joarison  be  not  brought  into  the  poor  man's  train  of  thought.  Directly 
he  compares  his  loant  with  others'  luxury,  and  especially  if  he  be 
excited  by  the  imitative  monomania  of  combination,  a  sort  of  insur- 
rection is  iippermost  in  his  mind,  and  he  is  at  once  for  pulling  down 
others  to  raise  himself.  Thus  the  wildfire  of  the  brain  blazes  out 
into  rebellion,  not  becaiise  others  are  happier,  but  more  wealthy  or 
honoui'ed  than  themselves.  Perhaps  this  involves  the  secret  of  the 
psychical  influence  resulting  from  a  "  direct  pecuniary  interest  "  of  the 
workman  in  the  factory  of  his  employer.  "  I  shoiild  augur,"  writes 
Mr.  HUl,  at  page  127,  "  the  best  results  from  the  plan  being  carried 
into  general  operation,  as  I  believe  it  would  beneflt  both  parties, 
remove  many  mistaken  and  exaggerated  ideas  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen  as  to  the  extent  of  their  employers'  gains,  increase  the  sym- 
pathies between  the  different  classes  of  society,"  &c. 
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As  the  miiids  of  men  have  become  enhghtened,  the  penal  statutes 
have  been  doubtless  much  improved.  The  ordeals  of  burning  plough- 
shares, ear-lopping,  ducking-stools,  and  other  ordeals  of  inquisitorial 
toi'tm-e,  have  been  abolished ;  partly  subsequent  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  but  chiefly  since  the  bill  of  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly. 

The  principle  of  punishment  is  httle  imderstood.  It  is  not  based  on 
a  system  of  retaliation  or  revenge,  like  the  code  of  the  Hindoo  and 
other  barbarous  or  superstitious  nations ;  not  exactly  in  the  words  of 
Paley,  "  the  retiibution  of  so  much  pain  for  so  much  guilt,"  but  as  a 
warning  and  example  to  the  mass.  The  system  of  'private  execution, 
so  energetically  recommended  in  the  letters  of  Charles  Dickens,  is,  we 
think,  a  mistake.  If  the  public  mind  be  not  deterred  from  crime  by 
the  pubhc  execution  of  a  criminal,  why  is  it  ?  Partly  from  the  maudlin 
sympathy  and  petting  lavished  on  many  a  capital  felon  by  a  set  of 
whimpering  sentlmentahsts,  but  chiefly  because  it  is  believed,  and  al- 
most proved,  that  the  culprit  rarely  suffers  pliysicattij.  The  sensation 
of  hanging,  like  that  of  di'owning,  is  rarely  a  very  painful  one ;  and 
this  is  very  generally  known  and  discussed  in  the  coterie  of  felons.  In 
proof  of  this,  Mr.  Hill  refers  (p.  173)  to  a  mock  trial  in  a  prison 
described  by  a  felon,  "  when  one  of  the  prisoners  sitting  as  judge,  some 
others  acting  as  witnesses,  and  others  as  counsel,  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  of  justice  were  gone  through,  the  sentence  pronounced,  and 
mockingly  carried  into  execution.  I  shall  not  forget  that  day  when 
one  of  these  miu'dei-ers  was  placed  in  the  cell  amongst  us  beneath  the 
assize  court,  a  few  moments  after  the  doom  of  death  had  been  passed 
upon  him.  Coolly  pointing  the  fore-finger  of  his  right  hand  to  his 
neck,  he  said,  '  I  am  to  hang  !'  " 

As  to  the  sense  of  degradation  and  shame  in  these  sinners,  it  is  a  term 
not  often  found  in  then'  vocabulary.  On  aU  accounts,  then,  and  espe- 
cially from  its  psychical  evil,  we  would  not  advocate  capital  punishment ; 
but  the  penalty  for  crime  should  consist  in  a  graduated  and  properly 
apportioned  infliction  of  pain,  for  without  such  infliction  of  pain — 
physical  or  mental — there  could  be  no  pmiishment.  Let  us  not  be 
libelled  with  the  word  Draconian  for  this  opinion :  the  penalty  we 
advocate  is  not  an  inquisitorial  tortm'e  to  extort  from  the  Hps  of  inno- 
cence, but  a  meet  suffering  for  a  proved  or  confessed  crime ;  but,  we 
repeat,  there  is  no  need  of  death.  But  where  extreme  cruelty  has 
deeply  blackened  the  commission  of  crime,  as  in  the  cases  of  Tawell, 
Greenacre,  and  Rush,  what  degree  of  punishment  can  be  termed  se- 
verity, always  supposing  the  criminal  were  aware  of  the  penalty 
adjudged  to  the  crime  by  law  ?  For  such,  we  were  almost  about  to 
suggest  the  code  of  that  island  king,  who  said  "  the  least  punishment 
we  have  is  death." 
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Death,  indeed,  in  the  midst  of  sin,  is  ever  an  awful  end ;  and  the 
dread  expectation  is  a  thousandfold  increased  when  it  is  the  exit  of 
such  consunnnate  monsters.  To  insvu-e  the  full  psychical  influence  of 
punishment,  there  should  be  a  graduated  and  repeated  inlliction  o^ ])ain 
■ — perpetual,  and  occasionally  silent,  imprisonment  under  scientific  sm'- 
veillance — at  least,  the  pubUc  should  be  taught,  or  convinced,  that  it  is 
so.  Were  this  witnessed,  then  we  beheve  the  mob  wovdd  constantly 
di-ead  the  commission  of  the  crime  that  called  for  it.  And  surely,  the 
most  morbid  sensibility  could  not  deem  even  the  infliction  of  mere 
pain  on  a  thousand  cruel,  if  it  were  proved  to  have  been  the  preventive 
of  one  murder.  And  then  a  jury  would  never  be  deterred  from  deliver- 
ing a  vercUct  of  guilty,  even  on  proof  of  capital  crime,  if  they  w^ere 
sure  the  culprit's  blood  would  not  be  on  their  heads.  Pages  of  non- 
sense have  been  written  against  the  disgrace  of  branding  or  affixing  a 
permanent  mark  on  a  culprit ;  but  we  believe  the  possibihty  of  such  a 
disgrace  would  be  a  very  eliicient  prevention  of  many  a  deep  crime.  A 
criminal  who,  by  his  or  her  heroic  bearmg  on  the  scaffold,  gained  the 
admiration  of  a  mob,  would  come  down  from  his  stilts  at  once  if  he 
were  seen  to  wince  under  a  cat,  or  carried  about  the  scar  of  a  brand-iron 
on  his  forehead.  We  should  not  then  be  disgusted  with  the  debased 
vanity  of  a  Hocker,  who,  to  prepare  himself  for  the  scaltbld,  was  en- 
grossed with  his  toilet  when  he  ought  to  have  been  pormg  over  the 
precepts  of  his  Bible  ;  or  the  Satanic  pride  of  a  Mamiing  ui  dj/in^  game, 
according  to  the  slang  phrase,  on  the  scaffold. 

All  this,  we  believe,  would  be  merciful — its  result,  a  volmninous 
saving  of  life — and,  indeed,  eventually  really  al)ridge  suffering  in  the 
mass.  We  should  then,  at  least,  hear  no  more  of  suggestions  or  temp- 
tations to  crime  by  the  exhibition  of  a  capital  punishment.  We  be- 
lieve this  mode  of  punishment  would  have  met  all  the  arguments  of 
Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Becearia,  and  others  who  have  commented 
on  the  insufficiency  of  our  penal  laws.  With  all  om-  apparent  severity, 
we  maj"  here  record  om-  behef,  that  the  psychological  study  of  many  a 
culprit  might  often  indicate  such  a  state  of  stricken  conscience  and 
deep  remorse  as  to  prompt  us  to  implore  a  pardon ;  but  this  shoidd  not 
be  granted  until  the  strictest  investigation  has  confirmed  the  work  of 
contrite  repentance.  Pardon  is  sometimes  a  greater  reformer  than 
pmiishment.  The  abolition  of  penal  death  would,  in  this  also,  be  a 
great  blessing ;  it  woidd  afford  the  best  chance,  even  after  extreme 
severity  had  been  endured  by  a  criminal,  of  psychical  amendment.  He 
might  be  tui'ned  into  a  com'se  even  of  honesty  and  virtue.  Om'  prisons 
would  thus  be  converted  from  torture-cells  into  viaisons  de  sante  of  the 
mind.    Mr.  Hill  comments  with  much  sagacity  on  this  pomt.*    Above 

*  Page  150. 
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all,  the  life  of  innocence  could  not  then  be  sacrificed  to  the  uncertainty 
and  chicanery  of  the  law  of  evidence.  Nothing  can  compensate  the 
family  of  an  innocent  victim ;  but  the  lavishment  of  kindness  and 
assistance  might  go  far  to  compensate  a  man  for  the  memory  of  bars 
and  fetters.     We  quote  the  following  passages  from  page  151 : — 

"  Wliile  it  is  still  left  to  the  courts  of  justice  to  determine  on  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused,  and  on  the  necessity  of  theu*  with- 
drawal from  society,  it  may  be  assigned  to  those  entrusted  more  or  less 
directly  with  the  reformatory  treatment  to  determine  the  time  of  re- 
lease ;  subject,  however,  to  a  most  competent,  well-appointed,  careful, 
and  responsible  supervision  and  control,  and  subject  to  the  proviso, 
that  no  amount  of  subsequent  good  conduct  should  be  considered  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  liberation  of  a  person  who  had  once  been  guilty 
of  delibei'ate  mm-der." 

Coinciding  with  much  of  this,  we  must  yet  observe  that  it  may 
involve  a  serious  error  in  thoughtless  minds,  drawing  as  it  does  too 
little  distinction  between  consciousness  and  responsibility,  and  their 
contrasts.  The  term  criminal  lunatic  is  a  misnomer  that  has  to  this 
day  involved  much  useless  discussion  and  dilemma.  Now,  seeing  that 
our  lunatic  asyla  are  constituted  hospitals  for  cure,  and  not  as  in 
former,  indeed  very  recent  days,  places  for  detention,  we  still  think, 
with  Mr.  Charles  Pearson,  that  there  are  cases  of  monomania,  as  that 
of  M'Naughten,  which  might  most  profitably,  and  even  healthfully,  be 
submitted  to  a  sort  of  unconscious  punishment  in  the  shape  of  labour. 
Scientifically  apportioned,  it  would  mdeed  be  salutary  food  both  for 
body  and  mind  ;  it  would  concentrate  the  thought  on  useful  matter  of 
fact,  dislodge  the  bvuTowing  of  melancholy,  prevent  the  moroseness  of 
congestion,  thus  defending  the  insane  from  themselves  and  their  dark 
thoughts,  and  becoming  perhaps  the  penal,  though  merciful,  preven- 
tive of  further  delinqviency. 

On  the  adoption  of  such  a  system,  however,  the  inspector  must  not 
be  a  Crown  lawyer,  but  a  psycho-physiologist — a1)le  to  discriminate 
between  malingering  and  truth.  He  would  also  be  able  to  decide  on 
the  moral  or  physical  convalescence  of  a  pris.oner  ere  he  be  liberated 
and  permitted  again  to  be  at  large.  Among  other  modes  of  effecting 
parallel  improvements,  Mr.  Hill  suggests  "  to  give  the  judges  an  un- 
limited power  of  imprisonment  in  certain  cases,  with  a  view  to  assign 
such  period  of  imprisonment  as  would  be  long  enough  to  afford  aU 
reasonable  opportunity  for  reformation,  the  pardoning  power  of  the 
Crown  being  exercised  whenever  it  should  be  deemed  safe  to  release  the 
offender  before  his  allotted  time." 

In  allusion  to  the  contrast  of  this,  the  protracted  detention,  we 
read — 
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"  Let  it  1)0  ol)serve(.l  that  in  Switzerland  ami  America,  where  free- 
dom is  held  as  dear  as  in  this  country,  imprisonment  is  sometimes 
awarded  for  the  whole  life,  and  without,  therefore,  the  limit  ])rovided 
by  the  plan  vuider  consideration — a  limit  dependlnij  on  cm'c  ;  and  tliat 
it  is  of  frequent  oceiurence  that,  even  as  it  regards  the  young  and 
conijiaratively  innocent,  an  offender  is  placed  in  a  reformatory  school 
(which  is,  in  fact,  a  prison),  there  to  be  detained,  should  it  be  judged 
necessary,  until  he  be  of  age,  a  period  generally  sufficient  to  allow  of 
an  efTectivc  training  to  habi1:s  which  Avill  prevent  a  recm-rence  to 
crime." 

With  all  om'  penal  infliction,  it  is  not  impossible  to  combine  refor- 
mation and  cm'c  both  of  body  and  mind ;  and  the  psychological 
changes  often  observed  from  casual  events,  sanction  and  encourage  the 
adoption  of  a  systematic  plan. 

We  must  not  here  widely  dilate  on  the  Jcind  of  punishment  most 
efficient,  but  we  may  so  far  coincide  with  Mr.  Hill  as  to  believe  a 
judicious  system  of  imprisonment  more  efficacious  than  transportation — 
a  com'se  never  adopted  in  Belgium,  America,  or  Switzerland.  The  abo- 
lition of  transportation  was,  we  believe,  hinted  at  in  the  last  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  and  om'  colonists  in  many  quarters  of  the  globe  enter- 
tain a  decided  objection  to  it.  As  our  late  inspector  would  regulate  it, 
imprisonment  might  be  far  less  costly ;  by  judicious  management,  in- 
deed, almost  self-supportmg.  It  would  certainly  be  a  safer  and  sm-er 
mode  of  custody.  When  amendment — the  psychical  cm-e  of  the  pro- 
pensity— is  effected,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  the  prisoner  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  clime,  not  as  a  convict,  but  an  emigrant. 

The  separate  and  silent  systems  of  imprisonment  seem  most  judicious 
in  theory,  and  so  would  they  be  in  practice  if  carefully  watched  and 
graduated.  Even  the  prospect  of  re-association,  to  one  enduring  the 
severe  penalty  of  seclusion,  will  act  as  a  healthy  stunulus  to  the 
vascular  and  nervous  systems.  Anything  that  induces  hope,  is  effective 
both  in  physics  and  in  morals. 

The  author  offers  objections  to  the  silent  system  ;  but  there  ai'e  some 
objections  to  all  penal  inflictions  and  their  execution.  An  executioner 
can  no  more  be  esteemed  than  the  capital  punishment  approved.  It  is 
said  to  be  unnatural;  all  human  punishment  is  imnatm'al,  since  all 
are  equal  in  Grod's  eye. 

TVe  really  approve  of  a  modified  and  temporaiy  silent  system ;  and 
the  prisoner,  if  he  think  he  deserves  it,  will  be  patient  mider  its  in- 
fliction. It  preserves  him  from  bad  counsel ;  for  all  intercourse  and 
converse  of  criminals  usually  tend  to  evil.  It  gives  him  time,  too,  to 
hold  communion  with  his  own  heart.  This  must,  of  com-se,  be  gra- 
duated and  strictly  watched,  or  imbecihty,  or  even  insanity,  may  he  the 
residt.     The  mmd,  like  the  body,  if  starved,  will  die. 
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The  consciousness  of  eiTor  is  the  first  step  to  repentance,  and  silence 
and  soUtude  will  often  induce  reflection,  and  tend  to  this  result.  Like 
all  potent  remedies,  solitude  may  he  carried  too  far ;  hut  this  is  no 
argument  ag-ainst  moderate  doses.  Moderate  doses  of  opium  induce 
healthy  slumher ;  hut  it  should  not  he  decried  hecause  an  over-dose 
will  kill.  The  physician  should  watch  the  influence  of  silence  and 
solitude  just  as  he  would  the  effect  of  bleeding  and  digitahs  in  acute 
inflammation,  and  desist  from  both  when  the  mind  has  been  chastened 
or  enouf^h  blood  has  been  lost. 

It  does  not  appear  that  silence  and  separation  are  so  destructive, 
from  the  continuation  of  the  stringent  system  at  La  Roquette,  in 
Paris.     Of  its  rules  we  quote  the  following  : — 

"  Every  boy  has  a  separate  cell,  leaving  it  only  to  take  exercise  in 
his  turn. 

"  The  exercise-yards,  chapel,  school-room,  &c.,  are  all  so  contrived 
as  to  enable  the  teacher  to  see  and  communicate  with  all  the  boys 
at  once,  but  to  prevent  the  boys  from  seeing  each  other,"  &c. 

By  this  adoption  we  may  soon  be  able  to  discriminate  between 
the  criminal  and  insane  offender — a  psychologist  would  easily  make  an 
acciu-ate  diagnosis. 

Isolated  cases  of  apparent  failm-e  must  not  invalidate  this  potent 
mode  of  correction.  Perhaps  it  may  be  rejected  as  too  costly ;  but  a 
rigid  economy  shoxdd  be  enforced.  In  Newgate,  each  prisoner  costs 
nearly  401. ;  in  Bridewell,  50/.  per  annum.  The  expense  of  none  need 
extend  to  201.  per  annum. 

That  separation  is  useful,  we  are  certain — more,  perhaps,  in  the 
adult  than  the  juvenile.  We  think,  too,  that  dm-ing  association  a 
sort  of  secondary  pmiishment  might  be  adopted  for  bad  speech  or 
counsel,  and  thus  we  might  establish  a  sort  of  pui'ification  in  criminal 
society. 

The  psychology  of  the  criminal  com't  is  one  of  the  most  cm'ious 
subjects  for  contemplation  in  the  arena  of  the  law ;  it  becomes  paua- 
fully  so  when  we  become  conscious  of  the  untrath  and  misrepresenta- 
tion which  its  arguments  and  its  proceedings  exhibit.  Indeed,  if  a 
stranger  were  to  witness  the  defence  of  many  a  culprit  for  the  first 
time,  he  would  scarce  believe,  amidst  the  ribakhy,  and,  sometimes, 
utter  lack  of  solemnity,  that  the  hfe  of  a  human  creatm'e  was  at 
stake :  he  would,  at  another  time,  blush  for  the  long  robe,  when  he 
sees  "  the  hall  of  justice  degraded,  as  it  too  often  is,  mto  a  kind  of 
mental  boxing  gi'ound,  where  witnesses  are  insulted  and  brow-beaten, 
and  where  the  prisoner,  to  his  surprise,  sometimes  finds  that  any 
acts  of  trickery  and  deception  which  he  may  have  practised  (and 
which  probably  led   to    his  being  then  on   his    trial)  are  outdone  by 
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the  \v(>ll-drosscd  i^-ontlenicu  ai-or.iul  liini,  in  their  power  of  twisting 
evidence,  distortincf  I'acts,  and  implying,  with  well-feigned  simplicity, 
the  truth  of  that  which  they  know  to  be  false." — p.  167. 

It  may  he  all  very  fine  to  admire  the  sophistry  and  special  pleading 
of  a  defence,  but  the  power  of  advocacy,  by  making  "  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason,"  is  often  dangerous  in  proportion  to  its 
powder.  In  the  case  of  Courvoisier,  indeed,  not  only  was  the  guilty 
on  the  point  of  escaping,  but  an  innocent  was  nearly  being  arraigned, 
and  might  have  suffered. 

The  sacredness  of  truth,  however  Samuel  Johnson  might  have 
counselled  Bosw^ell  in  sanction  of  the  argument  to  disprove  fjnilt, 
should  be  far  more  devoutly  observed ;  and  althovigh  we  would  all 
rather  a  thousand  culprits  should  escape  than  that  one  innocent  should 
be  done  to  death,  yet,  when  evidence  is  clear  and  convincing,  that  a 
felon  should  slip  bis  neck  out  of  the  noose  on  the  strength  of  that 
disgusting  quibble,  ajlaw  in  the  indictment,  is  a  palpable  disgrace  to 
the  criminal  law. 

''Judex  damnatur  cum  noceiis  absolvitur." 

Now,  if  in  lieu  of  death  we  established  incarceration  for  life,  un- 
questionably the  degrees  of  prison  discipline  should  be  justly  varied 
and  adapted.  The  cell  of  a  capital  convict  should  be  a  penal  dungeon 
■ — a  room  witbin  dark  and  unadorned  walls,  not  like  those  of  Holloway 
and  Reading ;  the  culprit  shoidd  not  be  proud  of  the  style  of  his  fine 
mansion.  This  graduated  discipline,  especially  with  the  principle  of 
o'esponsille  ms^Qctiow  now  adopted,  would  complete  the  abolition  of  pro- 
miscuous association,  on  wbich  Mr.  Hill  writes  very  judiciously.  Indeed, 
the  old  prisons  may  well  have  been  termed  seminaries  for  crime, 
especially  when  scarcely  conscious  and  ignorant  youth  came  under  the 
blighting  influence  of  manhood  accomplished  in  the  prmciple  and 
practice  of  crime.  On  the  soft  and  excitable  brain  of  a  youth  the 
influence  is  dazzling  and  almost  electric.  Imitation  also  in  the  young 
is  half-instinctive ;  and  the  boy  is  at  once  fascinated  by  the  glowang 
colours  which  a  Nestor  in  crime  flings  over  the  picture  of  his  career, 
and  he  may  become  at  once  his  slavish  admirer,  his  half-worshipping 
proselyte. 

"  To  send  a  child,"  writes  our  author,  "  seven  or  eight  years  old  to  an 
ordinary  prison,  to  a  fortress  with  grated  doors  and  barred  windows, 
guarded  at  all  points  and  surroimded  by  high  walls,  would  seem,  when 
stated  in  plain  terms,  to  be  an  act  both  of  folly  and  cruelty.  And 
when  not  only  the  child  is  treated  wdthout  regard  to  the  feelings  and 
fears  of  infancy,  but  owing  to  the  bad  state  of  the  prison,  the  little  thing 
is  placed  in  a  position  in  whicb  he  is  in  danger  of  being  corrupted  for 
life,  the  picture  in  all  its  features  becomes  painful  and  revolting." — 
p.  158. 
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From  the  statistical  reports  of  committals,  we  regret  to  learn  that  it 
is  in  the  heyday  or  prime  of  life  that  the  great  mass  of  crime  is  com- 
mitted. It  may  be,  by  the  unreflecting,  presumed  that  high  health 
may  then  predominate.  But  psychology  at  once  discovers  undue  ex- 
citement, of  the  brain  especially:  the  eccentric  principle  of  the  wUl 
takes  a  wrong  course.  But  even  this  erethysm,  when  ricjlilly  directed, 
may  aim  at  the  accomphshment  of  noble  deeds ;  we  then  term  it  en- 
thusiasm.    But  here,  alas  !  the  excess  of  energy  expends  itself  m  crime. 

There  is  then  often  no  time  for  the  influence  of  a  moral  remedy, 
but  the  physician  may  do  much  by  subduing  this  excess — this  hyper- 
semia  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  We  agree,  therefore,  that  incar- 
ceration should  be  penal,  and  not  mere  confinement.  The  prison  should 
be  far  less  comfortable  than  the  union,  or  we  may  have  some  difficulty 
in  ejecting  a  prisoner  after  his  term  is  completed.  The  author  relates 
an  amusing  case,  indeed  where  ejectment  was  only  eficcted  by  snwliimj 
the  pi-isoner  out  of  his  cell. 

The  plan  which  has  been  advocated,  of  the  participation  of  a  criminal 
in  the  profits  of  his  work,  may  change  at  once  his  psychical  character. 
His  mind  is  elevated  by  the  consciousness  of  his  now  being  usefid :  he 
is  in  fact,  so  far,  converted.  The  author  quotes  many  proofs  of  the 
efficacy  of  this  sj^stem  in  the  prisons  of  Munich,  New  Jersey,  &c., 
and  it  is  asserted  that  "  very  few  prisoners  who  earned  money  under 
this  rule  ever  returned  to  prison.".  Then,  and  only  then,  when  he  is 
conscious  of  this  utility,  can  a  prisoner  with  safety  be  discharged.  It 
seems,  from  the  authority  of  Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr.  Russell,  that  the 
tread-mill  is  worse  than  useless.  In  corroboration,  we  quote  a  sentence 
of  Lord  Derby  when  Secretary  of  the  Colonies.  "  No  man  ever  per- 
forms strenuously  a  task  imposed  with  no  other  object  than  that  of 
keeping  him  employed." 

Now,  the  hygeine  of  crime  is  in  all  this  even  of  deep  importance. 
If  we  well  regard  the  psychical  phases  of  a  case  ere  we  adjudicate  upon 
it,  we  may  often  discover  that  the  depravity  has  its  root  in  mono- 
mania ;  it  needs  then  the  infirmary,  and  not  the  cell. 

A  sudden  and  violent  act  in  a  person  previously  rational,  or  merely 
reserved,  may  indeed  be  the  very  outbreak  of  mania  that  had  been 
incubating  in  the  brain.  It  is  the  hot  tit  of  a  fever,  after  the  reverie, 
the  cold  stage  or  rigor,  has  passed.  But  even  now  the  mania  may  be 
nipped  in  the  bud,  and  the  brain  functions  preserved,  or  rather  re- 
stored, perhaps  by  one  bleeding.  Can  we  forget  the  case  of  the  states- 
man who  was  seen  by  his  physician  to  attempt  to  stanch  the  blood  in 
his  neck  wound,  after  its  flow  had  relieved  his  congested  and  maddened 
brain  ? 

We  witness  illustrations  by  analogy  of  the  hygeine  of  crime,  in  the 
^o.  xxv.  E 
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criminals  Avho  laLoiu-  at  ag-riciilture  in  the  open  field.  "  It  is  well 
known,"  wi'ites  Mr.  Hill,  "  that  there  are  very  few  attempts  to  escape 
from  the  well-conducted  juvenile  prison  at  Mettray,  near  Tours ;  and 
such  attempts  are  rare  also  at  the  prison  at  Eerne,  used  for  adults  as 
well  as  for  chikben,  where  the  greatest  criminals  in  the  canton  are  con- 
fined, and  where  a  large  portion  of  the  inmates  are  employed  in  agri- 
culture and  gardening."  This  interestmg  fact,  we  think,  can  only  be 
reconcilable  on  the  principle  of  the  hygeine  of  crime.  The  brain  j^tar- 
takes  of  the  general  health  of  the  body,  which  the  tillage  and  turning 
up  of  fresh  earth,  and  the  fresh  air  induce,  and  the  mind  feels  at  once 
a  zest  and  relief  in  the  occupation.  Gil  Bias  refers  to  the  digging  of 
Count  D'Olivarez  as  a  relief  to  his  state  of  melancholy. 

There  is  hence  a  joyousness  imparted,  and  the  boys,  we  know,  at 
Parkhurst,  at  Mettray,  and  at  Eed-Hill,  scarcely  wish  for  a  change. 
In  no  other  way  can  we  explain  why  criminals  with  no  cordons  around 
them  do  not  often  attempt  to  escape,  however  they  may  fear  a  greater 
pmiishment  if  they  are  retaken.  Perhaps  the  sedative  effect  oi  fatigue 
may  in  some  degree  explain  this.  At  Mettray,  one  great  principle  is 
that  the  boys  be  thoroughly  occupied  and  thoroughly  fatigued.  We 
doubt  not,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  garrets  and  cellars,  by  inducing 
disease,  engender  crime.  Scrofula  and  other  asthenic  states  thus 
developed,  at  once  predispose  to  illness  and  vice.  By  cm'ing  these 
diseases,  a  prisoner  may  be  sometimes  converted  even  before  his  ar- 
raignment ;  and  if  he  were  then  dismissed,  he  might  at  once  become  a 
useful  member  of  society.  We  will  quote  our  lawyer's  opinion  on 
this  point. 

"  If  to  the  early  rising,  regular  employment,  cleanlmess,  proper  tem- 
peratm-e,  good  ventilation,  and  sufficient  and  wholesome  diet,  were 
superadded  plenty  of  work  in  the  open  field,  the  indulgences,  under 
proper  regulations,  of  the  natural  desii-e  for  companionship  and  the 
stiniTilus  of  hope,  I  am  convinced  that  a  high  degree  of  physical  health 
might  be  attained,  and  that  the  moral  health  of  the  prisoners  would 
also  be  promoted." — p.  262. 

Breathing  the  carbonic  acid  of  so  many  pulmonary  systems  inva- 
riably reduces  the  mind's  energy;  and  a  change  in  the  cui'rent  of  air 
may  in  a  moment  change  the  current  of  thought.  The  bracing  air  on 
the  mountain  top  will,  we  know,  fling  a  couleur  de  rose  on  all  around, 
creating,  indeed,  a  sort  of  mental  elysimii,  far  more  healthful  than  the 
fumes  of  oj^ium. 

If  we  contrast  the  habits  of  industry  with  those  of  sloth  and 
sluggardism,  which  passes  in  bed  perhaps  fifteen  hom'S  out  of  the 
tweutj^-fom",  we  perceive  the  woeful  difference.  John  Howai'd's  words 
are,  "  Make  men  dihgent,  and  they  will  be  honest." 
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From  tlie  sympathies  between  the  eerebro-spinal  system  especially, 
and  the  digestive  and  assimilating  organs,  it  follows  that  the  psychical 
condition  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  dependent  on  dietetic  rules ;  and  we 
helieve  that  the  economical  will  be  proved  the  most  salutary,  as  it  is 
the  most  penal. 

In  one  of  the  slightest  sensibility,  the  stomach,  dm-ing  the  anxieties 
and  doubts  of  incarceration  and  future  penalties,  can  bear  and  dispose 
properly  of  little :  the  ingesta  should  therefore  be  light,  and  also  occa- 
sionally changed^  for  organization,  like  the  intellect,  requires  novelty. 
A  long  repetition  of  the  same  food  will  occasion  loathing,  and  conse- 
quent debility.  Oatmeal  porridge  may,  however,  still  form  the  staple 
article  of  diet.  The  peasants  of  Scotland  take  little  else,  and  we  have 
proved  its  agreeableness  as  well  as  high  nutrient  property  in  children 
especially  nurtured  in  Scotland.  According  to  the  assurance  of  Mr. 
Hill,  the  individual  dietetic  cost  per  day  is  Be?.  The  constituent 
part  and  properties,  indeed,  of  farinacea,  are  close  upon  those  of 
animal  fibre.  We  may  add  that  the  Irish  labourer,  even  under  heavy 
work,  often  takes  little  more  than  potatoes  and  w^ater.  Probably  the 
explanation  of  this  will  be  that  he  is,  psychically  considered,  a  mere 
animal,  and  all  his  vascular  and  nervous  energy  goes  to  alimentary 
organization. 

Almost  synchronously  with  the  conversion  of  luiiatic  asylums  into 
psychical  hospitals,  we  have,  as  we  have  hinted,  the  conversion  of 
pi'isons  into  schools.  It  is  the  ruost  important  psychological  adoption 
of  the  age. 

The  prisoner  must,  we  think,  at  once  feel  the  superiority  of  learning 
to  read  over  the  labom*  of  the  treadmill.  In  most  it  wiU  increase  self- 
respect,  while  both  devout  and  secular  instruction  may  be  instilled 
imperceptibly  into  the  mind,  still,  however,  forming  a  modified  punish- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hill  approves  of  constituting  prisoners  tutors  and  monitors  over 
others.  We  fear,  however,  that  in  this  respect  the  wish  for  salutary 
results  may  often  be  father  to  the  thought !  The  Rev.  Mr.  Russell 
affirms  that  "crime  is  but  a  matter  of  instruction-."  and  the  fear  that 
crime  is  so  prone  to  steal  out  almost  imperceptibly,  would  persuade  us 
from  the  recommendation  or  adoption  of  such  a  mode,  except  under 
:festricted  and  very  inquisitorial  regulations. 

In  young  minds,  doubtless,  the  pride  of  ■progress  is  excited  very 
early,  and  if  this  stimulus  take  the  right  course,  a  boy  may  not  only 
like  his  school,  but  become  ultimately  useful.  We  take  pleasure  in 
quoting  an  anecdote  from  Sheriff  Watson,  the  distinguished  founder  of 
the  schools  of  Aberdeen,  on  this  point. 

"  The    schools  are   all   in    a   flourishing   condition,  the    attendance 

e2 
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regular,  the  work  and  education  satisfaetory,  and  the  discipline  perfect. 
The  other  day,  when  the  doctor  was  making  his  last  visit  to  a  child 
who  had  had  fever,  he  found  her  in  tears ;  on  asking  what  was  the 
matter,  the  mother  replunl,  'Indeed,  doctor,  she  is  breaking  her  heart 
to  get  hack  to  school,  and  you  must  let  her  return  to-morrow.'  " 

Among  the  lowest,  even  in  the  ragged  schools  (and  we  have  just 
now  witnessed  such  a  truth),  the  ambition  of  being  hicjU  up  is  an 
immense  stimulus  ;  the  most  ardent  desii'e  is  constantly  evinced  to  answer 
a  question  first. 

Regarding  the  mode  of  relic/ious  instruction  in  chapel,  the  author 
quotes  the  following  evidence  of  Mr.  Reynolds  in  favour  of  <?/;("«  pews. 
We  repeat  it,  as  it  forms  an  interesting  evidence  of  a  long  train  of 
serious  thought  coursing  through  the  mind,  even  if  that  had  been 
characterized  by  obduracy: 

"  I  am  ha})py  to  state  that  the  removal  of  the  stalls  during  the 
past  year  has  been  attended  by  no  injurious  consequences,  while  it 
appears  to  have  answered  all  the  good  ends  for  which  the  removal  had 
been  considered  desirable.  The  prisoner  now  feels  that  he  is  in  a  house 
of  prayer,  engaged  in  social  worshij),  treated  with  reasonable  confi- 
dence, and  permitted  to  hear  the  offers  of  divine  mercy,  without 
galling  marks  of  his  degradation  being  continually  presented  to  his 
eye." 

The  effect  of  this  public  religious  instruction  may  be  much  en- 
hanced by  voluntary  lay  visitation,  and  exposition  of  scripture.  But 
we  perceive  that  the  testimony  even  of  chaplains  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  blending  entertaining  literatm'e  from  a  well  selected  library 
with  the  sacred  and  devout.  To  these  salutary  modes  may  be 
added  the  periodical  visits  of  good  and  exemplary  relations,  and 
the  habit  of  correspondence  by  letter.  Of  this  prisoners  are  often  very 
proud ;  and  even  in  the  lowly  the  occupation  absorbs  for  a  time  the 
whole  thought,  so  that  Satan  "  finds  no  mischief  still  for  idle  hands 
to  do." 

All  this  will  go  far  to  induce  cheerfulness yj-o/;?  a  pro^^er  source  :  a 

condition  which  so  much  aids  the  improvement  of  mind  as  well  as  body, 

for  a  "  merry  heart  is  the  life  of  the  flesh." 

The  effect  of  wise  and  judicious  government  requires,  of  course,  no 

advocacy:  it  will  be  expected  that  the  mind  and  heart  will  thereby 

become  soothed  and  encouraged,  and  attacliment  even  constantly  induced. 

As  some  proof  of  this,  we  will  quote  from  oui'  author  the  expressions 

both  of  a  recreant  and  faithful  mind. 

"  Some  prisoners  appear  to  suffer  more  from  the  sense  of  shame  in 
again  encountering,  after  recommitment,  a  governor  who  has  been  kind 
to  them,  than  from  any  other  part  of  their  punishment.     '  All  his  care 
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has  been  thrown  away,'  '  He'll  have  no  hope  of  me,'  are  not  unl'requent 
expressions." — p.  308. 

"  in  a  letter  from  a  liberated  prisoner  who  is  now  doing  well,  the 
■writer,  after  grateful  expressions  to  many  of  the  officers  for  instruction 
in  sewing,  reading,  &c.,  which  she  had  received  in  prison,  and  for  the 
good  advice  given  to  her,  said,  '  Indeed,  I  was  treated  with  love  and 
respect,  which  made  me  think  on  the  evil  of  my  ways,  and  resolve  and 
endeavour,  by  Grod's  grace,  to  renounce  them."— p.  810. 

On  the  contrary — • 

"  If  the  prisoner  has  been  subdued  merely  by  fear,  and  by  a  force  not 
addressed  to  his  reason,  the  probability  is  that  on  the  pressm-e  being 
withdrawn  even  for  a  short  time,  he  wiU  resume  his  old  practices 
(though  probably  not  on  the  same  spot),  and  that  with  a  fresh  spirit 
of  hostility  and  recklessness.  So,  also,  if  he  has  been  treated,  though 
not  with  harshness,  yet  like  a  child  in  leading-strings,  without  any 
cultivation  of  the  powers  of  self-control,  and  still  less  those  of  virtuous 
self  action,  although  he  may  conduct  himself  in  an  exemplary  manner 
in  prison,  and  leave  with  a  sincere  desire  to  live  honestly  and  respectably, 
he  will  be  so  wanting  m  the  power  to  provide  for  himself,  and  to  resist 
temptation,  as  probably  soon  again  to  fall  into  crime." — p.  285. 

J^  ow,  if  this  sort  of  academic  imprisonment  be  so  beneficial  to  the 
adult,  how  much  more  will  it  be  to  the  impressible  organization  of 
youth.  It  is  far  easier  "to  teach  the  yomig  idea  how  to  shoot"  than 
the  old. 

"  The  success  up  to  this  time  of  the  juvenile  prison  at  Mettray  has 
alread}'  been  mentioned.  Great  success,  also,  appears  to  have  attended 
several  institutions  in  America,  which,  although  called  '  houses  of 
refuge,'  seem  to  be,  in  fact,  juvenile  prisons.  A  large  proportion  (more 
than  two-thirds)  of  the  children  who  are  sent  to  the  juvenile  refuge 
called  the  Kanke  Haus,  near  Hambm'gh,  are  found  to  hve  honestly 
after  they  leave,  as  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of  children  at  the 
Industrial  school  at  Aberdeen.  Again,  the  large  number  of  bo^'s  at  the 
prison  in  Glasgow,  who  were  found  to  do  well  after  liberation,  under 
but  a  slight  amomit  of  superintendence  kindly  extended  to  them  by 
some  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  the  fact  that  of  fifty  young  persons  to 
whom,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  the  governor  of  that  prison  had 
advanced  a  little  money,  some  tools,  and  the  materials  for  labour,  forty- 
eight  paid  back  the  whole  that  had  been  lent  them,  as  mentioned  in  my 
seventh  and  eighth  reports,  show  how  much,  under  moderately  favom*- 
able  circumstances,  may  be  hoped  for  from  the  young." — p.  325. 

The  Christian  spirit  that  first  suggested  and  established  '(kid  farm 
sjstera,  fcrmes  hospices,  was  Pestalozzi,  of  Zm'ich,  and  the  blessings 
of  this  early  training  form  a  most  interesting  psychological  truth,  that 
a  penal  institution,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  may  form  imder 
judgment  a  school  of  morals.  From  his  work  on  "  National  Educa- 
tion" the  author  quotes  this  passage  : — 
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"  Tlie  first  practical  knowledge  inculcated  on  a  noviciate"  (at  lliick- 
ney-Wick)  "  is,  that  his  conil'orts  in  life  will  depend  mainly  on  his  ovvu 
exertions  ;  nay,  if  he  indulges  in  idleness,  he  may  want  the  very  neces- 
saries ot"  life.  He  is  iufonned  at  the  onset  that  he  will  have  to  lahour 
to  earn  at  least  a  jjart  of  his  maintenance,  before  he  will  have  food  to 
eat.  Few  even  of  the  dullest  can  be  proof  against  the  demonstration." 
—p.  331. 

These  elements  of  success  are  the  principles  of  the  Philanthropic 
School  at  Red  Hill,  so  ably  superintended  by  Mr.  Sydney  Turner, 
which  institution,  indeed,  formed  the  model  of  many  of  the  regula- 
tions since  adopted  at  Mettray.  It  is  a  pm'e  psychological  principle. 
The  boys  are  ^^ jput  on  their  mettle,^''  an  honest  pride  and  ambition  are 
excited — it  is  a  system  of  moral  reward  and  punishment.  We  have 
heard  of  childi-en  who  have  grumbled  out  that  "  it  is  of  no  use  to  be 
good."  Such  callous  and  heartless  sentimenta  arc  not  uttered  at  Eed 
•"•-"..iii. 

In  this  and  other  similar  institutions,  tichets  of  credit  are  preserved 
and  cherished  as  a  valuable  treasure ;  and  we  believe  the  recording 
angel  is  far  more  busy  than  the  accusing  spirit  even  in  the  memoranda 
of  the  "  Black  Book."   The  reverend  superintendent  at  Red  Hill  says  : 

"  This  record  gives  to  their  actions  a  sort  of  perpetuity,  the  idea  of 
which  operates  with  wonderful  force  as  an  incentive  to  a  laudable,  and 
a  preventive  of  an  improper  conduct.  Those  who  would  despise  a 
flogging  are  kept  in  awe  by  the  black  book  (as  the  calendar  of  faults 
is  named) ;  and  this  simple  mean  has  already  produced  an  astonishing 
effect  in  the  manner  of  these  children,  and  almost  removed  every  trace 
of  their  former  evil  propensities." — Mettray,  p.  23. 

Thus  is  established  the  immense  superiority  of  psychical  influence" 
over  mere  bodily  or  somatic  feeling  ;  and  indeed,  it  almost  sanctions 
the  adoption  of  a  brand  as  a  more  potent  infliction  than  the  gallows. 
Yet  v^re  still  acknowledge  that,  with  the  callous  and  obdm-ate,  perhaps  the 
only  inducement  to  good  behaviom*  in  a  prison,  is  the  dread  of  some- 
thing icorse.  Thus,  at  Mettray,  a  prison  with  less  stringent  rules,  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  obedience  is  the  di-ead  of  being  sent  to  La  Ro- 
quette,  in  Paris,  where  a  dark  ceU  and  semi-starvation  stare  the  criminal 
inmates  in  the  face. 

We  beheve  w^e  have  thus  fairly  analyzed  our  author,  and  expressed 
an  epitome  of  our  sentiments  on  this  important  subject.  The  deep 
investigation,  accurate  observation,  and  practical  comments  of  Mr. 
Hill,  are  most  valuable.  We  express  oiu-  firm  belief  that  he  has  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  very  great  amount  of  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  criminal  code. 
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It  is  a  singulai*  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  deeply  interesting  nature 
of  the  subject,  only  one  monograph  on  the  General  Paralysis  of  the 
Insane  (the  treatise  by  Dr.  Winn)  has  appeared  in  this  country ;  whilst 
on  the  continent,  not  less  than  five  monographs  have  been  published 
during  the  last  thii-ty  yeai's.  Dr.  Winn's  treatise,  published  in  18i8, 
and  previously  printed  as  an  original  article  in  the  "  Psychological 
Jom-nal,"  contained  a  full  accomit  of  all  that  was  known  respecting 
the  causes,  symptoms,  progress,  and  pathology  of  this  pecuhar  disease. 
Since  then  (1848),  three  fresh  works  on  general  paralysis  have 
issued  from  the  French  press.  The  most  recent  of  these,  from  the 
pen  of  M.  Jules  Falret*  (son  of  the  well-known  physician  to  the  Sal- 
petriere) ,  contains  a  good  digest  of  all  that  has  been  ■written  of  late  on 
the  subject,  and  as  a  methodical  and  comprehensive  treatise  it  will  be 
found  of  service  ;  the  practical  physician  will,  however,  regret  to  notice 
that  the  author's  speculative  remarks  are  more  numerous  than  his 
clinical  observations. 

Much  confusion  and  a  variety  of  conflicting  opinions  prevail  on  the 
continent  respecting  the  nature  of  general  paralysis,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine,  from  the  statements  of  foreign  writers,  what  they  pre- 
cisely mean  by  theii'  various  descriptions  of  the  disease.  M.  Faket 
attempts  to  clear  up  the  difficulty.     He  says : 

"  Eelative  to  general  paralysis,  there  are  foiu*  leading  opinions:  one, 
the  most  ancient,  advocated  by  Delaye,  Calmeil,  Georget,  and  also  by 
Esquirol  and  the  greater  number  of  his  eleves,  implies  that  the  disease 
is  a  simple  complication  or  termination  of  any  kind  of  insanity ;  another 
opinion,  supported  by  Bayle,  Parchappe,  and  Ducheck,  of  Prague,  re- 
presents the  affection  as  a  distinct  special  form  of  mental  disease,  cha- 
racterized at  the  same  time  by  physical  as  well  as  mental  symptoms, 
and  by  anatomical  lesions;  a  third  notion,  conceived  by  Eequien,  Bail- 
larger,  Lunier,  and  Eocb'igues,  confomids,  by  means  of  one  symptom, 
that  of  jiaralysis,  those  cases  which  are,  and  those  which  are  not,  at- 
tended with  delusion,  under  the  name  oi progressiDe  fjeneral paralysis ; 
lastly,  the  fom'tli  view,  supported  by  Sandras,  Brierre  de  Boismont, 
and  Duchenne  du  BoiUogne,  recognises  two  principal  kinds  of  general 
paralysis ;  one,  in  which  the  paralysis  is  associated  with  insanit}' ;  the 
other,  in  which  the  paralytic  symptoms  are  unconnected  with  any  signs 
of  mental  aberration." 

M.  Falret  follows  up  these  statements  by  a  query — 

"  Are  there  two  kinds  of  general  paralysis,  the  one  with,  the  other 
witJwut,  insanity,  or  is  there  only  one  form  of  the  disease  ?" 

*  Keclierches  sur  la  Folie  Paralytique  et  les  Diverses  Pnralysies  Gc'nerale.  Par 
Jules  Falret,  Dooteur  en  Medecine,  ancien  Interne  des  Hopitaux  et  Hospices  Civils 
de  Paris.    1853. 
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This  point,  he  thinks,  might  be  determined  by  a  comparison  of  the 
cases  in  asylums  for  the  insane  with  those  in  ordinary  hos])itals'.  It 
would  however  appear,  from  the  cases  which  he  has  appended  to  his 
treatise,  and  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  allude,  that  the  expe- 
rience to  be  gained  from  general  hospitals,  with  respect  to  general 
paralysis,  is  of  the  scantiest  and  most  inconclusive  kind.  M.  Falret  is 
forced  to  admit  that,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  it  is  impossible 
to  decide  wdiether  there  is  a  form  of  general  paralysis  which  may 
exist  independent  of  insanity,  and  he  contents  himself  with  an  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  and  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  paralytic  insanity,  but  which  we  think  less  definite 
than  the  term  in  common  use.  We  shall,  however,  in  this  review, 
adopt  the  author's  designation,  as  it  may  help  to  define  his  particular 
notion  of  the  disease. 

M.  Falret  divides  his  treatise  into  two  parts.  In  the  first,  he  en- 
deavours to  show  that  paralytic  insanity  is  a  special  form  of  disease, 
characterized  not  only  by  anatomical  lesion  and  by  the  special  phe- 
nomenon of  the  paralysis,  but  also  by  its  psychical  symptoms  and  by  its 
peculiar  mode  of  progression.  In  the  second  part  he  takes  a  rapid 
review  of  the  various  maladies  which  might  be  confounded  with  para- 
lytic insanity,  in  order  to  discriminate  between  them  and  the  particulai* 
malady  more  especially  under  consideration. 

M.  Fah'et,  en  passant,  moots  the  following  question  : — "Is  there," 
he  says,  "  another  and  totally  distinct  form  of  paralysis,  which  would 
merit  the  term  oi  progressive?''''  This  point,  he  thinks,  cannot  be 
determined  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

The  following  remarks  by  the  author  are  extremely  ju.dicious  : — 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  establish  the  fact  that  paralysis  precedes,  in  nearly 
every  instance,  the  accession  of  mental  derangement,  in  order  to  prove 
that  paralytic  madness  is  a  special  affection  and  not  a  termination  of 
every  kind  of  insanity.  In  fact,  the  proposition  advanced  by  MM. 
Baillarger  and  Lunier  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  true.  They 
have  advocated  the  anteriority  of  the  symptoms  of  paral3'sis  ;  our 
observations,  on  the  other  hand,  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  as  a  general 
rule,  that  the  mental  derangement  and  the  paralysis  have  a  simul- 
taneous origin,  although  in  manj^  instances  the  affection  of  the  mind 
precedes,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  the  manifestation  of  the  para- 
lysis." 

M.  Falret  concludes  this  part  of  the  subject  with  the  following  pro- 
positions, which  he  considers  incontestable  : 

"  1st.  That  this  specific  form  of  paralysis  is  never  known  to  attack 
insane  patients  who  have  been  confined  for  many  years  m  an  asylum. 
If  paralysis  occasionally  attacks  patients  belonging  to  this  class,  it  is 
a  totally  different  malady,  and  depends  upon  softening  of  the  brain, 
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apoplexy,  tumours  of  the  brain,  or  upon  affections  perfectly  distinct 
from  paralytic  insanity. 

"  2ndly.  That  the  insane  who  die  paralytic  in  asylums,  invariably 
exhibit  traces  of  paralysis  on  their  admission,  or  very  soon  afterwards, 
and  that  none  of  these  patients  survive  a  period  of  more  than  three 
or  four  years." 

We  can  vouch  for  this  high  rate  of  mortality,  which  is  rather  below 
than  under  the  truth.  Out  of  90  cases  that  were  alive  twelve  months 
since  in  one  of  our  large  as^dums,  scarcely  a  ninth  part  are  now  alive. 

M.  Fah'et  does  not  profess,  in  his  treatise,  to  give  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  course  of  paralytic  insanity  ;  his  object  is  to  prove,  that  in 
spite  of  individual  differences,  the  disease  presents  a  generic  character. 
He  justly  observes  that  a  great  obstacle  attends  an  investigation  into 
the  natvu-e  of  the  disease  at  its  outset,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining satisfactory  information  in  the  early  periods  of  its  manifestation. 
The  approach  of  the  disease  is  so  insidious  that  it  often  makes  con- 
siderable progress  without  the  relatives  of  the  patients  having  been  in 
the  slightest  degree  aware  of  its  existence.  It  is,  generally  speaking, 
only  at  a  late  period,  when  the  symptoms  are  sufficiently  evident,  that 
the  medical  attendant  has  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  progress  of 
the  complaint. 

M.  Falret  recognises  four  varieties  of  paralytic  insanity : — the  con- 
gestive, the  more  es^ec\&W.y paralytic,  the  melaiicJiolic,  and  the  expansive 
variety.  As  the  author's  views  respecting  these  forms  of  the  disease 
are  full  of  interest,  we  shall  give  them  at  length  : — 

"  1.  Congestive  variety. — Congestion  has  often  been  noticed  as  a 
precvu-sory  symptom  of  general  paralysis,  but  its  importance  has  been 
exaggerated.  M.  Bayle,  for  instance,  asserts  that  the  disease  is  always 
marived  by  giddiness  and  cV afflux  de  sang  a  la  tete,  in  adcUtion  to  more 
or  less  impairment  of  the  reasoning  faculties.  It  must  be  imderstood 
that  this  congestive  state  has  no  reference  to  those  sudden  attacks  of 
congestion  of  the  brain  and  of  epilepsy  which  occasionally  occur  during 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  It  generally  happens  that  some  of  the 
physical  or  psychical  symptoms  which  characterise  the  affection,  have 
existed  for  some  time  before  the  explosion  of  the  congestive  attack. 
The  embarrassment  of  speech  often  becomes  more  intense  after  one  of 
these  seizures,  and  the  mind  becomes  disturbed.  The  accompanying 
insanity  may  be  marked  by  excitement  or  depression. 

"  2.  Paralytic  variety. — So  little  is  known  respecting  this  form  of 
the  disease,  that  its  demonstration  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  It  is 
this  very  paucity  of  facts  which  has  given  rise  of  late  to  so  much  con- 
troversy with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  malad3^  Occasionally,  in 
ordinary  practice,  we  meet  with  i^atients  who,  without  any  known 
cause,  exhibit  an  almost  imperceptible  tremor  of  the  upper  extremities, 
a  dithculty  in  performing  delicate  manipulations  with  the  lingers,  such 
as  writing,  for  instance,  an  irregularity  of  gait,  a  difficulty  of  supporting 
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themselves  on  theiv  legs,  and  a  trifling  amoiuit  of  hesitation  in  speaking. 
The}'  seem  eonscious  oi'  these  defects,  and  attrihute  them  to  some  acci- 
dental or  permanent  cause,  such  as  fatigue,  cold,  or  the  loss  of  a  tooth. 
Tremor  of  the  tongue  and  upjier  li])  arc  also  fre([uently  observahle. 
Vertigo  is  also  a  common  symptom.  Sometimes,  as  M.  LJaillarger 
observes,  there  is  irregular  dilatation  of  the  pu])ils,  and  impairment  of 
the  sexual  functions.  In  general,  these  paralytic  patients  appear  to  he 
in  fidl  possession  of  their  intellectual  faculties ;  hut,  if  they  are  closely 
examined,  and  above  all,  if  the  persons  who  hve  with  them  are  questioned 
minutely,  we  discover  signs  of  impaii-ed  reason,  even  in  the  first  stages 
of  the  disease.  Very  soon,  however,  the  mental  disorder  becomes  fully 
developed.  The  habits  of  the  patients  are  completely  changed,  and 
they  perform  a  variety  of  singular  acts,  quite  inexplicable  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  their  previous  mode  of  life. 

"  The  dm'ation  of  this  etat  prodromique  is  necessarily  vai'iable,  and 
may  be  prolonged  for  a  considerable  period.  The  paralytic  phenomena 
increase  progressively.  The  intelligence  becomes  weakened,  and  at 
length  decided  symptoms  of  insanity  are  manifested.  The  patient  may 
he  either  in  a  state  of  excitement  or  depression,  but  in  nearly  every 
instance  the  mental  disorder  is  marked  by  ideas  of  grandeur  or  by  self- 
satisfaction. 

"  3.  2LelanclioVic  variety. — It  is  generally  supposed,  when  paralytic 
insauit}'  commences  with  mental  disorder,  that  it  invariably  gives  rise 
to  a  change  of  habits  and  character,  and  is  accompanied  by  great  mental 
and  ph^-^sical  excitement ;  yet  if  we  inquire  minutely  into  the  history 
of  the  case,  we  shall  occasionally  learn  that  the  patient,  before  the 
accession  of  maniacal  excitement,  had  been  in  a  state  of  moral  depression, 
and -to  which  some  authors,  and  especially  Dr.  Ducheck,  have  given  the 
name  of  Je  stade  meJancoligue.  MM.  Bayle  and  Calmeil  frequently 
allude  to  the  state  of  melancholy  wdiich  precedes  the  appearance  of  the 
phenomena  of  excitation.  It  is  frequently  marked  by  a  short  inter- 
mittence,  dvu-ing  which  the  patient  resumes  his  ordinary  occupation. 
This  interval  is,  however,  very  brief,  and  is  quickly  followed  by  an  ex- 
plosion, as  it  were,  of  agitation  and  mcoherence. 

"  4.  Expansive  variety. — This  foi'm,  which  is  the  most  common,  has 
been  frequently  described.  It  may  precede  or  follow  any  of  the  other 
varieties.  Its  commencement  is  marked  by  an  excessive  activity,  which 
betrays  itself  in  actions  and  in  language.  The  patient's  character  is  modi- 
fied or  exaggerated;  he  becomes  more  active  in  his  profession, and  occupies 
himseK  at  the  same  time  with  new  pursvuts.  He  sleeps  httle,  and  con- 
ceives projects  which  are  not  altogether  absm'd,  but  which  can  only  be 
realised  up  to  a  certain  point.  He  gives  himself  up  to  intoxication,  to 
venereal  excesses,  or  to  singular  actions,  which  are  often  dangerous,  and 
sometimes  criminal.  It  is  in  this  variety  that  the  patient  commits 
thefts  and  other  felonious  acts,  which  lead  to  his  arrest.  When  the 
patient  arrives  at  this  stage  of  extreme  excitement,  we  often  see  them. 
a  prey  to  excessive  activity,  wliich  may  terminate  m  one  night,  or  in  a 
few  hours,  in  maniacal  agitation,  or  in  those  delusions  of  grandem-  that 
ai'e  so  characteristic  of  the  malady." 
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The  temporary  benefit  obtained  bj'  medicine  in  this  disease  is  oftei; 
so  striking  as  to  lead  medical  men  to  suppose  that  they  have  cured 
cases,  when  speedy  relapses  too  often  show  how  fallacious  have  been 
their  conclusions.  M.  Falret  does  not  deny  the  possibility  of  a  perfect 
cure,  and  he  instances  a  case  of  M.  Fevrier's  which  had  not  relapsed 
dm'ing  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  He,  however,  beheves  that  in 
many  instances  the  supposed  recoveries  were  merely  examples  of  inter- 
mission. In  one  case  of  his  own,  the  intermission  lasted  a. year  and  a 
half.  In  the  practice  of  his  father,  at  Salpetriere,  he  has  frequently  seen 
the  most  marked  remissions  follow  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  M.  Baillarger,  in  his  clinical  lectures,  has 
pointed  out  the  frequent  disappearance  of  the  delusions  in  the  com-se  of 
the  disease ;  he,  however,  considers  that  the  paralytic  symptoms,  and 
especially  the  embarrassment  of  speech,  never  wholly  disappear,  and  that 
they  evince,  by  their  presence,  the  persistence  of  the  disease.  M.  Falret 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Coindet,  of  Greneva,  an  interesting  case 
of  paralj'tic  insanity,  in  which  the  disease,  after  having  been  remarkably 
intense  and  characteristic,  was  so  completely  suspended  for  a  period  of 
five  months,  that  the  medical  attendant  was  only  once  able  to  detect  a 
very  slight  embarrassment  of  speech,  and  this  did  not  occur  until  the 
close  of  the  intermission.  The  recurrence  of  the  disease  was  marked 
by  epileptiform  attacks,  which  terminated  the  patient's  existence  at  the 
end  of  a  month. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  mental  disorder  associated  with 
paralytic  insanity,  may  appear  under  three  principal  forms — viz., 
monomania,  mania,  and  dementia.  M.  Falret,  however,  asks  this 
question :  "  Is  it  not  possible,  by  penetrating  bej^ond  the  external 
manifestations  of  this  disease,  to  discover  a  special  character  in  the 
form  of  insanity  which  accompanies  general  paralysis,  and  wliich 
distinguishes  it  from  that  of  any  other  species  of  mental  affection?" 
M.  Baillarger  incUnes  to  this  opinion:  "  The  ordinary  monomaniacs," 
he  says,  "  differ  from  the  paralytic  monomaniacs  by  the  obstinacy  with 
which  they  retain  their  ideas  ;  the  paralytic,  on  the  contrary,  on  account 
of  the  feebleness  of  their  memory,  have  no  coherence  in  their  ideas,  and 
they  constantly  contradict  themselves." 

M.  Falret's  views  respecting  the  character  of  the  insanity  which  is 
associated  with  general  paralysis,  is  extremely  faulty  as  regards  arrange- 
ment. He  has  fallen  into  an  error  so  common  to  a  yoiithful,  ardent, 
and  imaginative  Frenchman — that  of  unnecessarily  subdividing  and 
comphcating  his  subject,  until  all  idea  of  unity  is  lost.  He  has,  for 
instance,  divided  the  evolution  of  the  insanity  into  three  distinct  phases, 
which  he  terms  the  period  ^'' cV incicbation  ou  de  production  des  idees 
delirantes,'"  the  "periode  de  syntematisation"   and  the  " periode  es- 
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scnticllcmeiit  cJironiqi/r  de  Tali  mat  ion.'"  All  this  may  apjjear  very 
scientiiio,  but  it  is  decidedly  unphilosophical. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  ambitious  or  exalted  monomania  is  the  form 
of  insanity  more  commonly  associated  with  paralytic  insanity.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  it  is  some  mental  eccentricity  which  has  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  patient's  friends,  his  bodily  infirmity  having  been 
quite  overlooked.  The  patients  speak  of  their  Ibrtmie  and  grandeur, 
that  they  are  able  to  make  considerable  purchases,  and  build  palaces. 
Everything  is  transformed  into  gold  or  silver ;  and  the  very  pebbles 
aa'e  precious  stones,  which  they  hoard  with  care.  Some  consider  the 
asylum  as  a  magnificent  palace,  the  persons  around  them  as  only  there 
to  wait  on  them  ;  and  the  strangers  who  come  to  visit  the  institution 
are  regarded  as  petitioners  for  their  powerful  influence.  Others  con- 
sider their  detention  as  a  shameful  injustice,  opposed  to  all  laws,  both 
human  and  divine.  They  promise  thousands  to  the  physician  for  their 
release,  and  they  seek  to  corrupt  the  keepers  by  signing  bills  for 
enormous  sums  of  money.  One  fancies  he  is  a  king  or  an  emperor,  and 
exacts  homage  ;  another  imagines  himself  to  be  a  deity,  requiring  adora- 
tion. In  an  asylum  containing  patients  sufiering  from  general  paralysis, 
we  find  in  imagination  barons,  peers,  generals,  physicians,  astronomers, 
poets,  men  who  know  everything,  even  to  the  secrets  of  Providence, 
and  whose  power  is  such  as  to  give  motion  to  the  universe.  In  the 
second  period  of  general  paralysis  the  patients  have  the  same  ideas  of 
grandeur,  but  the  insanity  is  more  general.  Ambitious  monomania, 
however,  does  not  invariably  accompany  paralytic  insanity.  The  insane 
aspect  varies  very  much  in  different  individuals,  and  in  the  same 
person  at  different  times.  The  disease  generally  begms  with  mania 
or  monomania,  and  ends  in  dementia. 

M.  Falret,  in  the  second  portion  of  his  work,  deprecates  the  ten- 
dency evinced  by  recent  authors  to  unite  \mder  the  head  of  general 
paralysis  or  progressive  paralysis,  facts  which  differ  striliingly  from 
each  other,  whether  we  regard  the  general  symptoms,  the  progress  of 
the  malady,  or  the  peculiar  paralytic  features  of  each  individual  disease. 
He  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  various  diseases  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  paralytic  insanity.     He  begins  with  affections  of  the  brain. 

"  Cerebral  licertiorrliage. — When  the  invasion  of  this  disease  is 
sudden  and  accompanied  by  hemiplegia,  there  is  little  probability  of 
its  being  confounded  with  paralytic  insanity.  Very  often  the  intellect 
is  unaffected,  and  the  embarrassment  of  speech  is  pei'sistent.  The  only 
cases  of  cerebral  haemorrhage  which  are  likely  to  lead  to  an  error  of 
diagnosis,  are-  those  in  which  a  less  intense  paralysis  of  one  half  of  the 
body  supervenes  iqjon  an  old  hemiplegic  attack  of  the  opposite  side. 
This  generalisation  of  the  paralysis  is  generally  attributed,  by  authors, 
to  an  effusion  of  serum  upon  the  brain  or  into  the  ventricles,  and  which 
is  consecutive  to  the  primitive  lesion." 
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"  Softening  oftlie  train. — The  diagnosis,  in  some  instances,  between 
this  affection  and  general  paralysis,  is  much  more  difficult  than  between 
the  latter  disease  and  cerebral  hajmorrhage.  *  *  *  The  signs  which 
especially  distinguish  softening  of  the  brain  from  paralytic  insanity, 
are  as  follows — intense  and  continued  headache,  frequent  vomiting, 
violent  pains  in  limbs,  cramps,  and  occasional  numbness  of  one  side  of 
the  body.  Embarrassment  of  speech  rarely  occm-s,  but  when  present 
it  is  more  marked  than  in  paralytic  insanity.  The  intellect  is 
generally  unaffected,  but  the  memory  is  frequently  impaired.  Anaes- 
thesia and  hyperaesthesia  more  commonly  occur  in  this  affection  than 
in  paralytic  insanity.  Moreover,  the  indications  to  be  derived  from  the 
course  of  the  disease  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  progress  of  softening 
of  the  brain  is  often  rapid,  and  the  invasion  of  the  disease  is  frequently 
sudden.  The  paralysis  and  impairment  of  consciousness  does  not 
generally  supervene  until  after  one  or  more  attacks.  The  course  of 
the  disease  is  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  general  paralysis,  and  the 
patients  seldom  survive  more  than  a  few  months." 

"  Tumours  of  the  brain. — The  principal  chai'actei'istles  which  distin- 
guish cerebral  haeinorrhage  and  softening,  apply  with  equal  force  to 
tumours  of  various  kinds,  tubercle,  cancer,  cysts,  exostoses,  syphilitic 
nodes,  &c.  *  *  *  Tumours  of  the  brain  have  ordinarily  a  long  dura- 
tion and  a  slower  development  than  paralytic  insanity,  although  the 
evolution  of  the  latter  disease  is  remarkably  slow." 

"  2Ieninyitis. — The  progress  of  aciite  meningitis  is  generally  so 
extremely  rapid,  that  the  possibility  of  confounding  it  with  general 
paral^'sis  is  extremely  slight,  imless,  as  some  authors  assert,  there  be 
a  form  of  acute  paralytic  insanity  ;  this,  however,  is  extremely  pro- 
blematical. *  *  *  The  assimilation  of  these  two  affections  appears  to 
have  been  owing  to  a  mistaken  identity  or  to  anatomical  lesion.  It  is 
possible  that  during  the  progress  of  general  paralysis  meningitis  may 
ensue ;  should  this,  however,  be  the  case,  the  occurrence  must  be 
merely  considered  in  the  light  of  an  accidental  complication." 

"  Affections  of  the  spinal  cord. — Very  little  reflection  will  suffice 
to  show  that  this  disease  bears  only  a  partial  resemblance  to  paralytic 
insanity.  Medullary  paralysis  is  almost  invariably  paraplegic,  and  if 
general  paralysis  ensues  it  supervenes  solely  as  a  secondary  affection. 
There  is,  moreover,  neither  disorder  of  the  intellect  nor  embarrassment 
of  speech." 

"  Nervous  paralysis. — Since  modern  anatomical  researches  have  dis- 
covered in  the  nervous  centres  the  origin  of  the  greater  number  of 
paralytic  diseases,  we  are  little  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  any  affection  of  the  nervous  system  which  is  miassociated  with 
lesion  of  some  part  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord ;  nevertheless,  a  certain, 
number  of  these  maladies  have  been  classified  by  the  best  authorities, 
as  a  distinct  and  pecidiar  species  of  functional  disease.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes — those  paralytic  cases  which  depend  on 
epilepsy,  hysteria,  chorea,  &c.,  and  those  which  are  the  result  of 
poisoning  from  alcohol,  lead,  mercury,  &c." 

"  Paralysis  from  the  effects  of  lead. — It  is  possible  that  persons  who 
have  been  long  exposed  to  the  influence  of  lead,  may  be  attacked  with 
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symptoms  closely  rescTnlilintif  pavalytio  insfinity,  hut  this  m\ist  not  he 
confounded  with  tlie  true  yeuernl  lead-])avalvsis,  which  constitut(!s  a 
special  disease.  We  have  met  with  two  cases  of  general  paralysis 
which  a}i]H'ared  to  have  l)een  occasioned  hy  lead.  In  one,  there  was  a 
complete  paralysis  of  all  the  members  of  the  body,  hut  the  case  differed 
in  several  respects  from  one  of  paralytic  insanity.  The  affection 
occurred  in  a  yotmg  man  who  was  at  first  attacked  with  paralysis  of 
the  extensor  muscles  of  the  forearms.  For  these  symptoms,  electri- 
cit}'  and  transcurrent  cauterisation  were  employed  in  vain,  imder  the 
direction  of  M.  Bricheteau.  A  year  afterwards  the  paralysis  had 
extended  to  the  thighs  and  the  trunk  of  the  body.  He  clied  suddenly, 
and  a  post-mortem  examination  revealed  softening  of  the  superior  part 
of  the  brain." 

'■^Mercurial  ireniblinr/. — The  action  of  mercmyhas  been  supposed  to 
be  a  cause  of  the  paralysis  of  the  insane,  but  the  arguments  which  have 
been  brought  forward  in  proof  of  this  opinion  are  extremely  cjuestion- 
able.  Mercurial  paralysis  has  tin  cacliet  tout  special,  and  notwith- 
standing the  analogy  of  some  symptoms,  the  diseases  cannot  be 
considered  as  identical." 

"  Faralysis  from  tlie  efects  of  alcoliol. — This  affection  bears  a  closer 
resemblance  to  paralytic  insanity  than  any  of  the  preceding  diseases. 
We  do  not  allude  to  acute  delirium  tremens,  but  to  the  affection 
which  Dr.  Huss  has  termed  alcoholismus  chronicus.  *  *  *  The  first 
phenomenon  which  commonly  exhibits  itself  in  those  who  indulged  to 
excess  in  alcoholic  drinks,  is  trembling  of  the  hands,  which  is  more 
manifest  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening.  It  is  also  most  conspi- 
cuous after  numerous  excesses,  or  after  the  sudden  dej)rivation  of  the 
stimulus  to  which  the  s^^stem  has  become  accustomed.  For  a  long 
period  this  trembling  is,  in  many  drunkards,  the  only  symptom  pro- 
duced by  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors.  Not  unfrequentl}',  however, 
they  are  attacked  with  headache,  vertigo,  and  dazzling  of  the  sight, 
which  obliges  the  patient  to  lean  for  support  on  an}^  object  near  at 
hand.  The  digestive  organs  are  frequently  deranged  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  affection,  and  a  vomiting  of  mucus  often  occurs  in  the  morning. 
After  a  while,  if  the  abuse  of  alcohol  be  continued,  we  notice  the  first 
symptoms  of  alcoholic  pai'alysis,  and  which  have  been  so  well  described 
by  Dr.  Huss.  Formications  in  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  numb- 
ness in  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  cramps  and  pains  of  the  limbs,  are 
amongst  some  of  the  commonest  signs  of  the  disease.  All  these  pheno- 
mena of  muscidar  and  nervous  weakness  are  generally  confined  to  the 
extremities,  and  seldom  extend  above  the  neck.  At  the  same  time  the 
brain  becomes  the  seat  of  abnormal  symptoms,  indicated  by  giddiness, 
indistinct  vision,  and  muscfe  volitantcs.  *  *  *  Many  symptoms  of 
chronic  alcoholism  resemble  general  paralysis  at  their  outset.  The  former 
disease,  however,  differs  from  the  latter  by  the  fact  of  the  paralysis 
generally  commencing  with  a  numbness  of  the  toes  and  fingers  before 
these  organs  become  decidedly  weakened.  In  general  paralysis,  on 
the  contrary,  the  lesions  of  motion  generally  affect  the  Avhole  length 
of  the  members,  and,  moreover,  they  do  not  always  commence  in  the 
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extremities.  *  *  *  The  impairment  of  the  mental  faculties  in  alcoholic 
paralysis  is  marked  by  a  state  of  hebetude,  especially  after  the  full 
development  of  the  paralytic  s^miptoms.  The  memory  is  also  greatly 
weakened,  and  the  patient  forgets  the  most  important  incidents  in  his 
life.  He  is  often,  however,  quite  conscious  of  his  mental  and  physical 
defects.  He  is  generally  low-sphited,  and  often  hypochondriacal.  The 
illusions  of  sight  are  also  extremely  characteristic,  but  the  patient  is 
ofteii  aware  of  the  unreality  of  these  phantasms.  In  addition  to  these 
false  perceptions  of  sight,  which  may  be  extremely  various,  the  invalid 
is  troubled  with  the  same  spectra  in  his  sleep,  and  it  is  a  peculiar  fea- 
tm-e  of  alcoholic  intoxication,  that  the  patient  is  imable  to  distinguish 
the  illusions  which  occur  during  sleep  from  those  which  happen  when 
he  is  awake.  *  *  *  Decided  intermissions  or  remissions  moreover  occur 
much  more  frequently  in  alcohoHc  paralysis  than  in  the  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane." 

'^Progressive  Muscular  Atropliy. — The  diagnosis  between  muscular 
atrophy  and  paralytic  insanity,  when  it  has  been  ushered  in  without 
incoherence,  is  not  an  easy  task.  The  absence  of  insanit}^  at  the  out- 
set of  the  disease,  the  more  or  less  rapid  development  of  maniacal  ex- 
citement, the  absence  of  embarrassment  of  speech,  except  perhaps 
towards  the  close  of  disease  in  one  instance  or  at  the  commencement 
of  the  affection  in  another,  are  the  points  to  which  attention  must  be 
du-ected  in  om*  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis." 

Dr.  Winn  has,  in  the  treatise  to  which  we  have  previously  referred, 
di'awn  attention  to  the  remarkable  resemblance  which  paralysis  agi- 
tans  bears  to  paralytic  insanity.  Shaking  palsy  often  commences  im- 
perceptibly, and  progresses  slowly ;  it  may  commence  in  the  head  or  in 
the  arms,  which  may  remain  affected  for  years ;  after  a  while  the 
paralysis  extends  to  the  legs,  which  become  weak  and  tremulous,  and 
unable  to  obey  the  will ;  at  a  more  advanced  period  the  power  of 
speaking  and  eating  is  lost ;  the  urine  and  fajces  are  passed  involun- 
tarily; coma  at  length  ensues,  and  terminates  in  death.  Although 
the  two  diseases  arc  distinct,  there  is  nevertheless  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence in  many  of  the  s3'mptoms.  It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
induration  of  some  parts  of  the  nervous  system  has  been  discovered 
occasionally  in  both  diseases. 

M.  Falret  concludes  his  observations  with  the  following  inferences : 

"  1st.  If,  by  the  words  General  Paralvsis,  it  is  intended  to  designate 
a  disease  characterised  by  other  phenomena  than  that  of  paralysis, 
then  there  is  only  one  species  of  this  affection  which  has,  as  yet,  been 
scientifically  demonstrated.  2ndly.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  merely 
understand  by  this  title  a  symptom  which  can  supervene  on  various 
diseases,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  not  only  two,  but  many 
kinds  of  General  Paralysis ;  that  there  exists,  for  instance,  the  apo- 
plectic, the  epileptic,  the  satm-nine,  the  alcoholic,  and  the  atrophic 
forms  of  General  Paralysis." 
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Nowitlistanding  all  that  has  heen  advanced  on  the  contiixnit  to  the 
contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  consider  that  the  disease  commonly 
termed  in  this  comitry  "the  General  Paralysis  of  the  insane,"  is  a 
distinct  and  specific  form  of  paralysis,  having  a  peculiar  origin,  pro- 
gress, and  termination.  The  question,  after  all,  can  only  be  deter- 
mined hy  experience  and  an  appeal  to  facts,  and  mvich  more  research 
is  required  before  a  positive  opinion  can  be  formed  on  the  subject. 

The  cases  which  M.  Falret  has  appended  to  his  treatise  are  ex- 
tremely few.  They  are  only  ten  in  number.  Four  of  these  were  cases 
of  General  Paralysis  accompanied  with  ideas  of  grandeur.  Three 
were  instances  of  alcoholic  paralysis ;  one  was  a  case  of  muscular 
atrophy;  and  one  afforded  a  good  example  of  saturnine  paralysis. 
Perfect  recovery  only  occurred  in  one  instance,  and  that  was  a  case  of 
alcoholic  paralysis  associated  with  delusions  and  hypochondriasis.  He 
only  gives  the  results  of  three  post  mortem  examinations,  and  these 
present  nothing  noticeable. 

M.  Falret  is  evidently  a  shrewd  and  clever  man,  and  has  certainly 
done  good  service  to  psychological  science,  by  the  mdustrious  and 
methodical  manner  in  which  he  has  given  us  an  exposition  of  the 
various  opinions  which  have  agitated  oui-  continental  friends  of  late, 
with  regard  to  the  various  and  complicated  phenomena  of  an  obscure 
and  singular  malady.  We  could  have  wished  that  M.  Falret's  treatise 
had  exhibited  marks  of  a  more  extended  experience  ;  this  is,  however, 
a  fault  which  we  hope  to  see  corrected  when  he  next  appears  in 
print,  and  we  trust,  from  some  words  which  have  fallen  from  him  in 
the  commencement  of  his  thesis,  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  renewing  our  acquaintance  with  an  author  who, 
fi'om  position  and  capacity,  is  admirably  qualified  to  investigate  the 
nature  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  that  can  possibly 
engage  the  attention  of  the  physician  or  the  psj^chologist. 


akt.  v.— logic  and  psychology.* 

Though  logic  has  been  cultivated  as  a  science  from  the  time  of  the 
Greek  civilization,  and  maintained  its  place  in  the  curriculmn  of 
learning,  when  the  human  mind  was  making  but  little  progress  in 
branches  of  knowledge  which  have  been  matm-ed  in  after  ages,  nothing 
can  be  more  vague,  as  om-  author  complains,  than  the  manner  in  which 

*  riolegomeiia  Looica  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Psychological  Character  of  Logical 
Processes.  By  litnry  Longueville  Mansel,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford.     "Whittaker  and  Co. 
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logic  has  often  been  treated,  even  in  recent  times.  The  fact  is,  tliat  the 
subject  has  been  looked  at  from  so  many  different  points  of  view,  and 
has  been  so  mixed  up  with  matters  not  strictly  belonging  to  it,  that 
any  attempt  which  may  tend,  on  a  philosophical  basis,  to  promote  its 
elimination  from  extra-logical  incumbrances,  and  to  place  it  on  a  more 
satisfactory  footing,  may  be  regarded  as  a  benefit  to  science.  Such  an 
attempt  is  the  work  before  us  ;  and  whatever  has  been  the  i-esult,  we 
can  assure  our  readers  that  the  book  is  written  with  no  ordinary 
ability  for  such  discussions  as  it  contains. 

The  author's  desigia  is  to  exhibit  more  fully  the  relations  existmg 
between  logic  and  psychology'.  The  work  is  not  an  introduction  to 
logic ;  indeed,  it  presupposes  in  its  readers  some  idea  of  the  subject, 
beforehand.  It  aims  at  what  is,  in  the  order  of  nature,  prior  to  logic, 
though  of  later  scientific  development — an  inquiry  into  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  facidty  of  thinking,  as  these  laws  are  necessarily 
assumed  by  the  logician.  Many  German  writers  have  elaborated 
foi'mal  logic,  but  their  labours  are  little  known  in  this  country;  and 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  science  are  often  but  loosely  apprehended, 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  regarding  it  sufliciently  in  a  psycho- 
logical point  of  view.  To  this  faihu-e,  om-  author  attributes  largely 
the  confusion  of  systems  which  the  xerj  term  lor/ic  still  calls  up  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  in  any  degree  imbued  Avith  the  literature  of  tlie 
subject. 

"  We  have  recently  passed  a  statute  [at  Oxford]  enacting  that  a 
proficiency  in  logic  is  to  have  considerable  weight  in  the  distribution  of 
honours.  But  the  present  state  of  logical  literature  is  not  such  that 
the  mere  mention  of  the  subject  is  sufiicient.  What  logic  does  our 
statute  recommend  ?  Is  it  Aristotle  ? — is  it  the  Schoolmen  ? — is  it 
Bacon  ? — is  it  Akbich  ? — is  it  Archbishop  Whately  ? — is  it  Mr.  Mill  r" 
—is  it  Mr.  De  Morgan  ?— is  it  Wolf  ?— is  it  Kant  ?— is  it  Hegel  ? 
Most  of  these  already  exercise  some  indirect  influence  on  our  studies 
and  examinations,  and  it  is  merely  the  want  of  good  translations  that 
saves  us  from  being  overwhelmed  by  an  additional  mass  of  incon- 
gruities from  Germany." 

Mr.  Mansel  insists,  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  formal  view  of 
the  science,  which  has  been  gradually  advancuig  to  perfection  since  the 
days  of  Kant,  can  be  rendered  thoroughly  complete,  is  by  a  more 
definite  study  and  appreciation  of  it  in  connexion  with  its  undoubted 
psychological  basis. 

Hence  the  work  before  us  consists  of  a  series  of  psychological 
criticisms,  mainly  limited  to  logical  questions,  but  many  of  them, 
nevertheless,  of  high  interest  to  the  student  of  general  psychology; 
for  the  author  has  discussed  the  various  points  which  he  has  selected, 
with  an  acuteness  and  analytical  power  which  must  at  once  rank  him 
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"with  the  ablest  -writers  on  the  suhject,  whether  we  follow  liim  or  not 
ill  all  his  theories  and  conclusions.  It  is  evident  that  he  lias  well 
studied  the  Kantian  speculations,  and  that  he  has  surveyed  them  with 
an  intelligence  too  great  to  allow  him  to  be  either  a  l>liiid  partisan  or 
an  indiscriminate  opponent.  From  having  ourselves,  in  an  humble  way, 
for  some  time  past,  officially  attempted  sometliing  towaixls  introducing 
the  student  of  general  psychology  and  logic  to  an  historical  accpiaijitance 
with  the  main  doctrines  of  Kant,  we  were  glad  to  lind  our  private 
estimate  of  this  greatest  of  the  German  metaphysicians  so  much  corro- 
borated by  the  opinion  of  our  author ;  we  say  greatest,  not  by  way  of 
pronouncing  on  the  degree  of  genius  or  invention  v/hich  Kant  may  be 
supposed  to  have  possessed,  in  comparison  wath  a  few  other  men  who 
are  accounted  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  by  their  countrymen,  m 
the  hemisphere  of  philosophy, — l)ut  simply  because  Kant  knew  better 
xoliere  to  stop  than  either  Leibnitz,  or  Fichte,  or  Schellmg,  or  Hegel ; 
not  to  add  that  the  whole  school  which  came  after  liiin  owes  to  him 
its  impulse,  far  as  it  deviated  from  his  track. 

'•'  The  reader  who  is  familiar  with  Kant's  writings  will  probably 
discern  obligations  to  the  Critical  philosophy  in  almost  every  ]iage, 
even  where  the  language  of  Kant  has  been  departed  from,  and  the 
difference  in  detail  is  such  as  would  not  justify  a  direct  reference  to  hiis 
woi'ks.  The  method  and  material  for  thinking  derived  from  the  study 
of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  is  in  many  respects  far  more  valualjle  than 
the  direct  information  communicated.  This  is  the  case  especially  with 
a  student  Avho  views  that  pliilosophy  from  the  psychological,  rather 
than  the  metaphysical  side,  in  its  relation  to  Hmne  and  Locke, 
rather  than  to  Wolf  and  Leibnitz  ;  and  v/ho  endeavours  to  combine  the 
materials  thence  obtained  with  the  most  valuable  results  of  the  Scottish 
philosophy,  which  owes  its  rise,  like  the  Kantian,  to  the  scepticism  of 
Hume." — Preface. 

As  compared  with  Kant's  view  of  logic,  our  author's  (which  aims  at 
being  very  strictly  formal,  and  not  applied  or  mixed  in  any  degree) 
would  base  itself  on  more  limited  notions  of  the  provinces  of  under- 
standing and  reason  than  even  those  of  Kant  himself.  From  the  view 
taken  of  the  office  of  logic  in  the  Eclecticism  of  Cousin,  of  com'se  he 
widely  differs  ;  for,  as  he  justly  observes,  this  system  "  approaches,  in 
aim  at  least,  if  not  in  method,  nearer  to  the  philosophy  of  Schellmg 
and  Hegel,  than  to  that  of  Kant."  Yet,  with  a  candour  which  reigns 
through  all  his  .pages,  and  whicli  is  studiously  desirous  of  giving  to 
every  one  his  full  due,  our  author  is  liberal  in  his  acknowledgments 
of  the  general  benefit  which  he  has  derived  from  the  writings  of 
M.  Consul,  In  the  same  sphit  Mr.  Mansel  expresses  that  he  is  much 
indebted  to  the  writings  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  thoug-h  by  no  means 
imiformly  agTeeing  in  his  opinions.     In  closing  the  general  statements 
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of  his  preface,  our  author,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  pleads  for  some 
latitude  in  aflixing  meanings  to  words- — we  mean  the  rig-ht  to  adopt,  if 
necessary,  new  terms,  and  to  put  a  new  interpretation  on  old  ones, 
according  to  the  Ai'istotelian  maxim — ovo^aroTroitiv  (7a(j)r]veiaQ  h'tidv. 

The  author,  in  accordance  with  tlie  views  of  Kant,  treats  logic  as 
the  "  Science  of  the  Laws  of  Formal  Thinking."     Hence  the  necessity 
of  inquiring  into  the  actual  nature  of  thought  as  a  mental  operation, 
its  laws,  and  the  extent  of  its  efficient  application.    "With  these  alone, 
and  with  no  other  possible  psj^chological  functions,  has  the  logician  to 
do."     He  must   distinguish  between  Thought  proper,  and  all  other 
mental  phenomena,  if  he  wishes  for  a  real  basis  for  his  science.     Two 
elements  at  least  are  implied  in  every  state  of  consciousness ;  "  a  con- 
scious subject,  and  an  object  of  which  he  is  conscious."     This  object 
may  or  ma}''  not,  m  any  given  case,  involve  the  existence  of  an  external 
world,  such  as  is  commonly  miderstood.     The  ol:)ject  may  be  distinct 
from  self,  or  it  ma}''  be  a  modification  of  ourselves — that  is,  of  oui'  ovv'n 
m.inds.      All  that  our  author  here  contends  for  is,  that  there  is  present 
in  the  act  of  thought  such  an  individual  object,  "  whether  thing,  act, 
or  state  of  mhid,"   and  that  we  are  conscious   of  such  object  (thus 
interpreted)  as  existing  within  or  without  ourselves.     Hence  whether, 
with  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  we  admit  an  ontological  ("natural")  dualism 
or  not,   at  all  events,   a  psychological  duahsm  is  implied  in  the  ver}' 
notion  of  consciousness.     We  suppose  that  the   author  woxild  regard 
his  theory  as  not  more  independent  of  all  the  forms  of  the  Peripatetic 
idealism  than  of  the  Berkleian,  or  the  modern  Grerman — contending 
only  that,  in  thought,  Ave  are  conscious,  and  conscious  of  soiaetldng,  be 
it  what  it  may.     This  sometJdng  is  simply  to  be  distinguished  from  our 
consciousness  of  it. 

But,  in  thought,  there  is  more  than  the  above.  A  beuig  is  con- 
ceivable whose  successive  states  of  consciousness  might  leave  no  trace 
or  memory  of  them  behind:  he  would  then  have  no  knowledge  of  such 
objects  "  as  refeiTed  to  separate  notions."  He  could  not  say,  "  What 
I  see  is  a  man,  or  a  horse."  He  would  be  wanting  in  the  distinctive 
feature  of  thought — namely,  the  concept  or  general  notion  resulthig 
from  the  comparison  of  objects.  Hence  the  importance  of  distinguish- 
ing intuitions  from  thouylits.  The  term  intuition  is  used  by  Mr.  Mansel 
in  the  German  sense  {anschauumj) ,  so  as  to  include  all  that  ai'ises  in 
connexion  with  the  perceptive  faculties  (whether  of  external  or  internal 
objects)  or  from  imagination — to  include  every  act  of  consciousness 
which  has  for  its  immediate  object  any  individual  thing,  state,  or  act 
of  mind,  presented  under  the  condition  of  separate  existence,  either  m 
space  or  time,  or  both.     In  intuitions,  such  objects,  or  quasi  objects, 

are  immediately  related  to  the  conscious'  mind:  in  thovf/Jits,  the  object 
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is  mediately  related  to  it  tlirou^-li  a  eoncept  sj^ained  by  coni])arison. 
Tlie  act  of  thought  and  its  object  arc  here  distinguished,   as  in  the 
rorjeriQ  and  r6r]jxa  of  the  (Ireeks,  the  former  answering  to  our  term 
conception,   and  expressing  a  mental  act — the  latter  to  the  term  con- 
cept, of  established  usage  in  the  French  Eclectic  school,  and  now  much 
used  among  ourselves  as   a  convenient  abbreviation,   expressing  the 
object  of  the  act.     Sir  W.  Hamilton,  whose  theory  is  the  same,  in  like 
manner  distinguishes  "  an  absolute  or  irrespective  (immediate)  cogni- 
tion," from  the  "  mere  relative  and  mediate  knowledge  which  subse- 
quently we  compass  of  the  same  object,  when,  by  a  comparative  act  of 
the  understanding,  we  attach  it  to  a  class,  that  is,  think  or  recognise  it 
by  relation  to   other  things,  under  a  certain  notion  or  general  term." 
An  intuition  thus  contains  but  two  elements — subject   and  object,  in 
present  relation  to  each   other :  a  thought  has  three  elements — the 
thinking  subject,  the  object  thought  on,  and  the  concept  as  a  medium 
to  both.     In  mere  sensible  intuition,  the  senses  present  no  distinctions 
- — a  landscape  is  only  to  them  a  single  object  whose  parts  ai-e  confused: 
to  distinguish   trees,   fields,    houses,  &c.,  requires   a    comparison    and 
'classification  of  the  parts  relatively  to  so  many  separate  concepts  existing 
in  the  mind ;  and  such   classification  is   an  act  of  thought ;  so  that 
thought  exists  whenever  the  senses  present  objects  to  iis,  in  ordinary, 
with  our  facilities  awake  and  attentive.     When  I  say — That  is  a  tree, 
that  is  a  flower,  there  is  both  intuition  and  thought. 

Hence  a  further  distinction  :  all  intuition  is  direct  and  presentative 
— all  thought  indirect  and  representative.  For  ui  every  act  of  con- 
sciousness, the  ultimate  object  is  an  individual  ;  and  in  intuition  the 
object  is  presented  to  the  mind  directly  and  per  se,  irrespectively  of 
anything  but  itself :  in  thought,  the  individual  is  presented  by  means 
of  a  concept  which  contains  attributes  also  belonging  to  other  like 
individuals.  The  concept,  therefore,  is  a  general  notion,  the  result  of 
prior  presentations.  The  isosceles  triangle  drawn  on  the  paper  before 
me,  and  which  is  pictured  on  my  retina,  is  an  intuition ;  my  notion  of 
it  as  triangle  merely,  having  the  common  properties,  is  a  concept. 

Mr.  Mansel  fully  adopts  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  doctrine  of  perception, 
which  discards  every  modification  of  the  theory  that  om*  cognisance  of 
external  objects,  as  such,  is  the  mere  result  of  a  representation  of  them 
in  consciousness — and  maintains  that  we  are  conscious  not  only  of  our 
own  (subjective)  sensations,  which  none  disjiute,  but  that  we  are  also 
■conscious  of  the  external  object.  The  question,  of  course,  here  is, 
whether  (be- the  external  object  what  it  may  in  itself)  we  can  be  said 
to  be  conscious  of  it,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  are  conscious  of  a 
certain  change  in  our  mental  state?  Is  my  knowledge  of  this  change 
in  myself  the  same  kind  of  knowledge  which  I   have  of  the  supposed 
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cause  of  that  cliange  ?  This  point  ap])eai's  to  us  not  to  he  sufficiently 
cleared  up  in  the  acute  speculations  of  Su*  W.  Hamilton,  nor  in  those 
of  the  author. 

Perception   (sensitive)   is,   according  to  him,  synonymous  with  in- 
tuition of  external  things — internal  intuition  relating  to  mental  states 
or  acts,  as  objects  taken  cognisance  of  as  being  in  the  mind.     Yet  he 
admits  that  the  usual  exercise  of  the  senses  on  objects  does  not  consist 
of  mere  intuition,  but  is  accompanied  by  an  act  of  thought.    According 
to  this,  perception  woidd  seem  to  include  the  latter,  which,  however,  is 
contraiy  to  the  author's  theory,  which  limits  perception  expressly  to 
what  is  presentative  only,  whereas  thought  is  representative.     Again, 
he  defines  imagination,  as  a  product,  to  be  the  "  consciousness  of  an 
image  in  the  mind  resembling  and  representing  an  object  of  mtuition,. 
and  being  both  presentative  and  representative."     But  is  there,  then,, 
objectively,   any  difference,  according  to  the   author's   own   previous 
theory,  between  the  intuition  of  an  external  object  and  a  product  of 
imagination  as  above  described,  excepting  that  the  former  is  a  case  of 
"external,"   and  the  latter  of  "internal"    intuition.      AVe  think  the 
author  should  have  somewliat  more    elaborated    his    doctrine,  or  at 
least  his  language,  regarding  perception,  and  have  more  sharply  dis- 
tinguished the  cases  to  which  he  wotdd  apply  the  terms  intuition, 
perception,    thought,  and  imagination   respectively.      For,    while  he 
expressly  limits  perception  to  intuition,  or  to  presentative  conscious- 
ness, he  speaks,  nevertheless,  of  the  "  exercise  of  the  senses  upon  present 
objects"  (sensitive  perception,  we  suppose)  as  "  not  consisting  of  mere 
intuition,"   and  of  imagination  as  being  both  presentative  and  repre- 
sentative to  consciousness  ;  while  he  at  the  same  time  characterizes 
rejn-esentative  power  as  a  function  of  thought  only,  though  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  wherein  an  image  raised  in  the  fancy  differs  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  moment  from  the  intuition  of  external  perception, 
except  in  being  "  internal."     Even  granting  that  an  object  of  external- 
intuition  were  always  consciously  represented,  when  there  is  an  image 
in  the  fancy,  which  we  doubt,  this  representation  is  not  of  the  kind 
which  our  author  claims  in  concepts — namely,  a  general  notion  gained 
by  comparison  and  classification,  or  what  he  terms  an  act  of  thought. 
Oiu'  space  will  not  allow  us  to  more  than  inthcate  the  above  con- 
fusions, or  at  least  difficulties.     We  must  go  on  to  remark  that,  after 
having   described  thoughts  as  those  states  of  consciousness  m  which 
the  object  is  mediately  related  to  the  mind  through  concepts  gained  by 
comparison,  and  which  are  not  capable  themselves  of  being  depicted  to 
sense  or  imagination,  though  their  ultimate  objects  are  individuals,  our 
author  gives,  as  a  second  characteristic  of  all  concepts,  and  illustrative 
of  the  first,  that  they  require  to  be  fixed  in  a  representative  sign.    This 
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is  exemplified  in  Kixivt's  refutation  of  Leibnitz's  principle  of  ideiititas 
incUscerniUlium,  which  is  applicable,  says  Mr.  Mansel,  to  concepts,  but 
not  to  objects  of  intuition  (query  external?).  Well  and  good,  if  we 
leave  time  as  well  as  space  out  of  the  aceoimt.  No  doubt,  however 
much  alike  two  outv/ard  objects  are,  they  can  never  be  identical,  because 
they  occiipy  different  spaces  ;  "  whereas  my  notion  of  hunger,  or  fear, 
or  vohtion,  is  a  general  concept,  having  no  relation  to  one  period  of 
time  rather  than  to  another ;  and  as  such,  like  other  concepts,  requires  a 
representative  sign."  There  is,  however,  a  sense  not  here  noticed,  in 
which  Kant  might  have  extended  his  refutation  of  Leibnitz's  theory, 
by  putting  concepts  on  a  par  with  external  objects  of  intuition  :  for  as 
a  concept  is  not  always  actually  thought,  in  the  mind,  but  only  on 
occasion,  all  om-  concepts  may  be  regarded  as  so  far  numerically  distinct, 
as  much  as  the  spacial  intuitions  of  sense,  since  my  concept  of  triangle 
while  I  now  write  is  not  the  same,  in  point  of  'time,  as  the  concept  of 
yesterday,  though  it  may  be  the  same  in  all  other  respects. 

In  pra'suing  the  characteristics  of  thought,  our  author  holds  that 
language  is  indispensable  even  to  its  formation.  On  this  principle 
Condillac  denied  that  brutes  have  any  memoiy,  since  they  have  not 
language.  Mr.  Mansel  would  say  that  memory  is  not  thought,  while 
reminiscence  is ;  and  he  agrees  with  Aristotle,  that  memory  is  common 
to  man  and  brutes,  but  reminiscence  pecuHar  to  the  former.  We  can 
only  state,  on  this  subject,  that,  while  fully  admitting  the  reality  of  the 
distinction  of  Aristotle  between  fii^iifii]  and  avaj.Lvr](jLc,  we  have  always 
strongly  doubted  whether  what  is  often  called  memory  in  brutes, 
ought  not  rather  to  be  regarded  as  mere  association.  With  respect  to 
the  relation  of  language  to  our  psychological  acts,  we  do  not  doubt  that 
without  the  former  our  range  of  knowledge  would  be  extremely  limited, 
and  that  our  first  infantile  knowledsce  is  of  individuals  whose  names  we 
are  taught.  Nevertheless,  language  must  always,  even  in  its  most 
abstract  terms,  be,  like  all  other  symbols,  a  sign  of  sometMng.  We 
could  never,  without  an  elaborate  system  of  these  symbols,  have  a  differ- 
ential calculus  or  an  algebra,  for  memor}"  could  never  build  up  or  retain 
the  high  generalizations  of  these  sciences,  apart  from  such  marks  or 
signs — yet  they  must  be  signs  of  something,  and  that  something  can 
be  nothing  but  ideas  or  concepts,  agTeeably  to  Mr.  Mansel's  defi- 
nition, that  thought  is  the  "  act  of  knowing  or  judging  by  means  of 
concepts." 

Our  author's  Eclectic  Kantism  carries  him  on  to  another  point 
most  important,  which  is  an  inquiry  into  the  limits  of  thought ;  and 
he  decides,  with  the  great  German  metaphysician,  that  it  is  "  only 
operative  within  the  field  of  a  possible  experience;  that  is,  upon  such 
subjects  as  can  be  presented  in  an  actual  intuition,  or  represented  in  an 
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imaginary  one."  We  regard  tliis  princi])le  as  deserving  of  the  careful 
attention  of  all  wlio  would  desire  to  have  just  ideas  of  what  true  know- 
ledge is,  as  distmct  from  vague  and  indefinable  ideas.  The  concejjt 
plane-triangle  as  a  right-lined  figure  of  three  sides,  does  not  in  itself 
contain  those  attributes  which  make  any  species  equilateral,  scalene,  or 
right-angled,  but  it  is  capable  of  being  combined  with  any  one;  of  the 
three,  either  in  an  actual  exteriial  intuition,  or  m  an  imaginary  figm*e. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  right-lined  figm-e  of  two  sides  is  no  concept  at 
all,  for  it  cannot  be  individualized.  Hence  the  criterion  of  positive 
thinking,  as  distingiushed  from  certain  words  which  are  m  fact  only  a 
negation  of  thought.  We  must  not  mistake  words  which  are  in  them- 
selves intelligible,  for  concepts  that  may  be  formed  and  reduced  to  an 
actual  intuition  in  sense  or  imagination.  We  can  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  three  words  rujlit-ancjled  equilateral  triangle,  but  the  object  is 
inconceivable.  This  doctrine  is  undeniable.  With  regard  to  the  mental 
operation  called  ohsfraction,  we  agree  with  the  author  in  gettmg  rid 
of  the  objection  of  Berkeley  and  Hmne  to  the  abstract  notion — say  of  a 
triangle — nam.ely,  that  om*  actual  idea  (concept)  of  a  triangle  must 
necessarily  be  particular,  and  cannot  be  general;  for,  as  Mr.  Mansel 
remarks,  we  do  in  the  majority  of  cases  employ  concepts  (or  general 
notions)  as  instruments  of  thought,  without  actually  submitting  them, 
to  their  always  possible  test  of  individualization.  We  can  judge  and 
reason  about  triangle  in  general,  without  trying  to  imagine  any  parti- 
cular one.  On  this  account  we  think  that  Dr.  Thomas  Bro^\Ti's 
designation  of  this  fact,  as  an  example  of  ^^  relationism,^'  is  not  amiss — 
a  term  which  he  uses  to  express  that  it  is  simply  a  certain  relation  in 
which  all  the  individuals  agree  that  is  the  true  object  of  thought  in 
these  cases.  This  view  of  the  matter  gets  rid  of  all  the  difficulties  and 
absm'dities  of  other  theories  which  have  prevailed,  such  as  realism, 
normalism,  and  conceptuahsm.  Drobisch  has  observed  that  abstrac- 
tion may  be  viewed  either  as  psychological  or  logical.  We  can  psycho- 
logically fix  o\ir  minds  on  some  one  property  common  to  many  indivi- 
duals, that  is,  we  can  abstract  in  this  sense ;  but  we  cannot  assign 
incompatible  predicates  to  the  same  subject  as  we' should  do  if  we  tried 
to  think  of  a  triangle  that  was  neither  isosceles,  nor  scalene,  nor  equi- 
lateral, or  one  that  was  all  three  at  once.  This  would  be  a  logical  con- 
tradiction.    So  far,  and  so  far  only,  Berkeley  was  right. 

As  thought  involves  the  possible  application  of  concepts,  as  before 
explained,  to  individuals,  either  as  objects  of  external  or  of  internal  ]jer- 
ception,  om*  author  proceeds  further  to  remarlc  that  the  "  ])ossibility 
of  any  branch  of  scientific  inquhy  depends  on  the  psychological  ques- 
tion— Jioiv  many  presentative  faculties  has  onaii?  since  every  such 
faculty  may  furnish  distinct  materials  for  thought."     The  only  objects 
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of  science  are  those  ■which  can  be  in  any  way  })resented  as  objects  of 
an  immediate  intuition,  external  or  internal.  Thus,  physical  science 
presents  us  with  material  phenomena ;  morid  science  presents  the 
inward  fact  of  moral  self-ap})roval  and  remoi'se  on  account  of  an  action 
for  its  own  sake ;  esthetics  is  a  possible  branch  of  inquiry,  because 
we  have  certain  emotions  on  contemplating  the  works  of  natvire 
and  art. 

Our  author  justly  intimates  that  the  psychological  distinction  which 
he  adopts  between  what  is  presented  in  intuition  and  what  is  repre- 
sented in  thought  (concept),  is  so  far  from  original  in  his  own  pages 
that  it  has  been  repeatedly  marked  with  greater  or  less  distinctness  by 
modern  philosophers.     Locke,  in  the  second  book  of  his  essaj^,  main- 
tains that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man,  by  an}'  means,  "  to  invent  or 
frame  one  new  simple  idea  in  the  mind;"  he  can  only  compound  or 
divide  the  materials  given  to  him.     It  has  been  so  much  the  fashion 
to  disparage  our  great  English  metaphysician,  throughout,  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  sometimes  at   home,  and  to  hold  him  to  a  precision  of 
language  which,  in  his  day,  modern  speculative  philosophy  had  still  to 
attain ;  that  we  are  glad  to  find  the  author  doing  him  candid  justice, 
in  allowing  that  his  ideas  of  sensation  and  ideas  of  reflectioti  point 
correctly  enough  to  the  two  great  sources  of  external  and  internal 
intuition ;  although  it  may  be  conceded  that  his  choice  of  terms  here 
is  not  happy,  nor  always  consistent,  and  that  reflection  (his  second 
source  of  knowledge)  can  only  be  imderstood  in  an  improper  sense,  as 
heing  synonymous  with  consciousness  of  what  is  passing  within  us,  as 
Dugald  Stewart  acctirately   remarked.      Hume  pointed  to  the  same 
distinction  in  the  sources  of  our  knowledge,  terming  them,  with  too 
little  accui'acy  of  explanation,  "impressions  and  ideas;"  for  he  made 
no  other  difference  hetween  the  two  than  that  which  lies  in  their  respec- 
tive  degrees  of  vivacity ;    on  which  doctrine  Eeid  smai-tly  remarks, 
that  "  it  will  follow  that  the  idea  of  a  lion  is  a  lion  of  less  strength  and 
vivacity ;  and  here  arises  a  question,  whether  the  idea  of  a  lion  may 
not  tear  in  pieces   and  devom*  the  ideas  of  sheep,   oxen,  horses,  men, 
women,  and  childi'en." 

Mr.  Mansel,  as  may  he  gathered  from  what  has  preceded,  entirely 
agrees  with  Kant  m  the  result  of  his  attempt  to  disentangle  the  con- 
fusion which  prevailed,  hefore  he  wrote,  respecting  ideas  ;  and  he  con- 
sidei«  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  principles  of  the  Critical  phi- 
losophy that  the  understanding  has  no  power  of  intuition ;  or,  as  our 
author  explains  it,  that  the  act  of  thought  cannot  create  its  own 
object.  Now,  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Mansel  that  thought,  as 
described  by  him  to  be  mediate  and  representative,  and  requiring  to  bo 
based  on  an  "  immediate  and  presentative  fact  of  consciousness,"  cannot 
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create  its  own  object.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  born  stone  blind,  for 
instance,  to  imagine  the  general  concept  colour,  for  he  is  utterly  unable 
to  refer  it  to  any  individual  example,  as  blue,  red,  or  other.  Never- 
theless, -we  object  to  Kant's  general  doctrine  of  intuition,  because  he 
limits  it  to  sensibility  (siniiJichlvcif),  vmder  which  he  places  not  only 
cm*  cognizance  of  external  objects,  but  even  of  all  the  internal  modifi- 
cations of  the  conscious  ego.  For  instance,  our  notion  of  time  is, 
accorduig  to  him,  a  form  of  internal  sense — a  doctrine  which  has  been 
resrarded  as  one  of  the  most  fundamental  errors  of  his  system,  even 
by  many  of  Kant's  most  candid  critics,  who  have  justly  mamtained 
that  such  an  idea  or  notion  as  time  is  exclusively  an  affair  of  the 
xmderstanding,  which  alone  (and  not  sense)  can  take  cognizance  of  it. 

It  is  further  remarked  that,  as  our  knowledge  must  flow  entirely 
from  what  our  faculties,  sensuous  or  others,  can  livesent  to  us,  we 
have  hence  some  light  thrown  on  the  distinction  between  positive  and 
negative  ideas.  A  positive  intuition  (a  sound,  for  instance)  is  one  that 
has  been  presented  to  vis  in  actual  consciousness ;  a  positive  concept 
(e.  g.,  quadrilateral,  apart  from  its  species)  is  one  formed  from  such 
presentations.  A  negative  intuition  is  one  that  has  never  been  so 
presented — a  negative  concept  is  no  concept  at  all.  If  I  had  only 
seen  a  red  colour,  I  should  have  a  positive  idea  (intuition)  of  it,  but 
only  a  negative  one  of  blue.  I  have  a  positive  concept  of  quadrilateral 
figm-e — a  negative  concept  (that  is,  none  at  all)  of  a  figure  with  two 
sides  only.  With  more  candour  towards  Locke  than  most  who  are 
imbued  with  the  Kantian  and  the  Eclectic  metaphysics,  om-  author  adds: 

"  Wlien  Locke  declared  infinite  space  and  infinite  duration  to  be  nega- 
tive ideas,  he  was  right,  if  we  grant  his  hypothesis  of  their  origin.  The 
former  he  derived  from  sensation ;  and  all  the  space  we  can  actually 
perceive  by  the  senses  is  finite.  The  latter  he  derived  from  reflection ; 
and  everv  duration  which  we  have  personally  experienced,  is  finite 
also." 

We  have  always  regarded  it  as  an  error  in  the  French  Eclectic 
school  to  maintain,  as  M.  Cousin  does,  that  our  psychological  idea  of 
infinity  is  positive.  We  may  admit,  that  so  far  as  we  can  carry  our 
idea  toimrih  infinity,  it  is  positive  :  but  this  does  not  satisfy  the  case. 
No  assignable  magnitude  fidfils  the  condition — what  the  mind  aims  at 
is  something  always  greater  still. 

Among  our  author's  criticisms,  is  one  on  the  disputed  subject  of 
logical  definition.  The  scholastic  logicians  defined  by  genus  and  dif- 
ferentia, so  that  nothing  was  definable  that  could  not  be  regarded  as 
species  (e.g.,  man  is  a  rational  animal).  Descartes  and  Locke,  on  the 
other  halul,  rejected  this  restriction,  and  maintained  that  it  is  only  the 
simi)le  idea  that  cannot  be  defined. 
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"  Botli  are  rig'lit,  according  to  their  dilierent  meanings  of  delinition. 
With  the  former,  it  signifies  the  resolution  of  a  complex  general  con- 
cept into  the  simpler  concepts  which  it  comprehends  :  with  the  latter, 
it  is  the  resolution  of  a  complex  individual  object  of  sense  into  the 
simpler  concepts  of  which  it  is  composed.  No  definition,  as  Locke  truly 
observes,  will  convey  the  idea  of  whiteness  to  a  blind  man.  But  no 
definition  (in  the  scholastic  sense)  was  ever  intended  to  accomplish 
this  object.  Concepts  as  such  are  not  capable  of  being  presented  in 
vsense  or  imag-ination.  If  the  purpose  of  logical  definition  were  to 
enable  us  to  form  an  idea — i.  e.,  a  representative  image  of  an  object — 
pointing  it  out  with  the  finger  would  be  a  far  more  satisfactory  defini- 
tion than  any  verbal  analysis.  But  ideas,  in  this  sense,  have  no  con- 
nexion with  logical  definition.  Locke's  ideas  of  sensation,  simple  or 
complex,  are  all  excluded  from  the  provmce  of  definition  as  bemg 
individuals — i.  e.,  as  not  bemg  concepts  at  all.  An  example  adduced 
by  Descartes,  Locke,  and  Leibnitz,  will  illustrate  the  distinction  more 
clearly.  The  concept  of  a  chiliagon  is  a  regular  polygon  of  1000  sides. 
As  addressed  to  the  sense,  this  definition  wovdd  not  enable  any  man  to 
distinguish  an  individual  fie-ure  of  the  kind  by  sio-ht  from  another 
which  had  999  sides  ;  but,  as  addressed  to  the  understanding,  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  demonstration  of  the  mathematical  properties  of  the 
figure." 

Mr.  Mansel  employs  the  same  distinction  (which  is  certainly  an 
important  one)  as  a  ground  of  criticizing  some  of  the  modes  used  for 
logical  notation.  Logic  is  concerned  with  thought,  and  thought,  in  the 
strict  sense,  is  wholly  concerned  with  "  concepts."  On  this  account, 
he  objects  to  the  representation  of  the  relation  of  terms  in  a  syllogism 
by  that  of  figures  in  a  diagram.  To  do  so  he  regards  as  losing  sight 
of  the  distinctive  mark  of  a  concept — that  it  cannot  be  presented  to 
sense  ;  and  as  coniusing  the  mental  inclusion  of  notions  in  other 
notions  with  the  inclusion  of  dimension  within  dimension.  Hegel 
is  of  the  same  opinion,  pronouncing  it  useless  to  attempt  to  represent 
conceptions  by  spacial  figures  and  algebraic  symbols.  Our  author 
instances  the  diagrams  of  geometiy  as  furnishing  no  suitable  precedent 
for  such  a  method,  "  for  they  do  not  illustrate  the /or;;?  of  the  thought, 
but  the  matter, — not  the  general  character  of  the  demonstration  as  a 
reasoning  process,  but  its  special  application  as  a  reasoning  about  mag- 
nitudes in  space."  With  all  deference  to  the  authority  of  a  writer  of 
such  merit  as  our  author,  we  demur  to  his  objections.  Taking  the 
term  concept  in  the  author's  sense,  it  must  be  allowed  that  every 
concept  has  a  limit,  that  two  concepts  may  wholly  exclude  each  other, 
may  exclude  each  other  partially,  may  be  identical,  or  that  one  may 
contain  the  otlier.  An  example  of  the  first  would  be  tree  and  moral- 
leiurj,  of  the  second  mathematician  and  linguist,  of  the  third  man  and 
rational-animal,  of  the  fourth   conic-section  and  ellipse.      Now,  why 
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may  not  these  relations  be  illustrated  by  geometrical  figures  ?  As  to 
algebraic  symbols,  which  were  adopted  by  Aristotle  himself,  whenever 
he  employed  the  first  three  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  as  terms, 
they  are  eminently  suited  for  the  pm-pose  by  their  brevity ;  and  of  the 
power  of  an  algebraical  calculus  to  express  complex  propositions,  and 
thus  to  extend  the  development  of  Logic,  and  to  give  precision  to  its 
notation,  we  have  a  recent  example  in  Professor  De  Morgan's  "  Formal 
Logic." 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  our  author's  most  elementary  prmciples, 
that  we  have  not  much  space  left  for  their  application.  He  considers 
that  the  three  usual  divisions,  apprehension  (conception),  judgment 
(proposition),  and  reasoning  (sjdlogism),  rightly  express  distinct  classes 
of  mental  operations,  though  they  all  point  to  one  single  psycho- 
logical function  as  their  source — namely,  tliourfit.  He  identifies  every 
act  of  consciousness,  in  a  certain  sense,  with  judfjment,  there  being 
always  a  conviction  of  the  presence  of  the  object  of  such  act,  either 
externally  in  space,  or  internally  in  the  mind — a  conviction  amomiting 
vu'tually  to  the  proposition,  "This  is  here."  Thus  every  operation  of 
thought,  even  the  single  concept,  is  a  judgment,  psychologically  con- 
sidered, though  not  logically  ;  for  in  the  latter  case  we  must  have  two 
objects  of  thought,  and  the  logical  judgment  expresses  their  relation. 
Eeasoning  is  the  most  complex  of  the  three  operations,  as  in  it  two  con- 
cepts are  determined  to  be,  in  a  certain  manner,  related  to  each  other, 
through  the  medium  of  their  mutual  relations  to  a  third. 

It  may  have  occm'red  to  om-  logical  readers  to  ask  how  the  author's 
theory  of  concepts  can  be  made  to  square  with  singular  propositions, 
havmg  the  force  of  miiversals,  as  is  commonly  allowed  by  logicians,  smce 
the  predicate  is  said  of  the  whole  of  the  subject-term  ?  We  thbik  his 
remarks  on  this  part  are  somewhat  far-fetched,  and  they  show  that  the 
terms  of  a  proposition  are  not  always  concepts,  in  Mr.  Mansel's  sense 
of  the  word,  as  above  explained.  His  reply  to  the  question  is  as 
follows.     If  I  sav — 

"  Csesar  was  the  conqueror  of  Poinpey,  the  im.mediate  object  of  my 
thought  is  not  Caesar  as  an  individual  existing  2000  years  ago,  but  a 
concept  now  present  in  my  mind,  comprising  certain  attributes  which 
I  believe  to  have  co-existed  in  a  certain  man.  I  may  historically 
know  that  these  attrilmtes  existed  in  one  individual  only ;  and  hence 
my  concept,  virtually  universal,  is  actually  singulai-,  from  the  accident 
of  its  being  predicable  of  that  mdividual  only.  But  there  is  no  logical 
objection  to  the  theory  that  the  whole  history  of  mankind  may  be 
repeated  at  recm-ring  intervals,  and  that  the  name  and  actions  of  Cassar 
may  be  successively  found  in  various  individuals  at  corresponding 
periods  of  every  cycle." 

We  confess  that  this   does  appear  to  us   very   much  indeed   like 
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sacritifing  to  a  theory — like  Mahomet  going  to  tlie  mountain,  wlien 

the  mountain  would  not  come  to  Mahomet.     It  is  indeed  saying,  with 

a  singular  accommodation,  as  ovir  author  quotes  : 

"Alter  erit  turn  Tiphys,  et  altera  quae  vehat  Argo 
Delectos  heroas ;  erunt  etiam  altera  bella  ; 
Atque  iterum  ad  Trojaiu  magnus  niittetur  Achilles." 

The  reason  given  why  Aristotle's  limitation  of  the  copida-verh  to 
the  present  tense  may  be  justified,  will  also  appear  unsatisfactory  to 
many  of  our  logical  readers.  No  doubt,  as  our  author  says,  thought 
involves  the  consciousness  of  present  mental  acts ;  but  when  he  adds 
that  the  office  of  the  copula  is  simply  to  deduce  the  present  co-existence 
of  two  objects  of  thought  in  the  mind,  we  cannot  accept  of  this  theory 
without  a  qualification.  If  I  put  CiEsar  and  Pompey  into  relation  in 
my  mind,  the  relation  must  be  in  some  way  determined.  I  camiot 
always  use  the  present  tense  without  altering  the  predicate.  If  I  use 
it  in  the  former  case,  I  must  employ  some  equipollent  proposition. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  go  on  with  om* 
analysis  of  Mr.  Mansel's  book,  as  we  must  reserve  a  little  space  for 
topics  incidentally  discussed  in  these  pages,  and  always  with,  great 
power  of  psychological  analysis.  Indeed,  we  regard  the  main  value  of 
the  work,  as  a  contribution  to  mental  science,  to  consist  in  the  critical 
skill  with  which  a  variety  of  questions  bearing,  sometimes  more  imme- 
diately, at  other  times  more  remotely,  on  logic  as  a  science. 

Our  author,  for  example,  after  remarking  on  the  severity  of  Cousin's 
criticism  of  Locke's  definition  of  knowledge,  as  being  "  the  perception -of 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,"  decides  the  point  more  satis- 
factorily than  either  Locke  or  his  critics,  while  he,  more  justly  than 
many  of  the  latter,  makes  allowance  for  Locke's  defective  use  of  terms, 
owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  philosophical  terminology  in  his  day. 
As  related  to  logical  judgments,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Mansel  that 
Locke's  definition,  in  the  sense  he  meant,  is  substantially  correct, 
since,  in  every  logical  judgment,  there  is  a  certain  union  of  "ideas" 
(otir  author  would  always  say  concepts),  each  being  represented  by  a 
sign.  As  these  ideas  or  "  concepts"  maybe  regarded  as  existing  in  the 
mind  before  logical  predication,  the  logical  jvidgment  may  be  said  to  be 
formed  by  the  combination  of  ideas  or  concepts.  M.  Cousin's  objec- 
tions tell  only  against  judgments  Exclusively  ps^'chological.  Such  are 
all  the  spontaneous  judgments  of  the  mind — that  is,  all  the  actual  pre- 
sentations of  perception  and  imagination,  producing  a  realization  of  the 
presence  of  their  objects  without  any  logical  process.  Thus,  ego  sum  is 
a  primitive  or  psychological  judgment,  one  to  which  Locke's  definition 
will  obviously  not  apply  ;  for  self  is  so  presented  in  consciousness,  that 
to  know  what  we  mean  by  ego,  is  to  recognise  the  all-pervading  sense  of 
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our  own  existence  ;  so  that,  psyeliologically,  the  predicate  and  the  sub- 
ject are  here  inseparable,  both  in  the  order  of  natiu'e  and  oi"  time. 

Our  author  thinks  that  Kant's  definition  of  jud<>-ment  is,  in  one 
respect,  too  narrow — in  another,  too  wide.  Kant  makes  thought  and 
judgment  the  same,  and  tliey  are  both  products  of  the  understanding, 
which  lie  defines  the  faculty  of  thinking  or  judging  by  means  of  con- 
cepts (denken  is  das  ErJcentniss  dwrch  Befiriffe.  Kritik  der  r.  V.  p.  70, 
Hosenkranz) .  And  as  Kant  holds  a  representative  theory  of  perception, 
a  judgment  is  the  representation  of  a  representation  of  objects  (das 
Urtheil  is  die  Vorstellung  einer  Yorstellung  desselben,  i.  e.,  eines 
Gegenstandes.- — Ibid,  p.  69).  Kant  expressly  refuses  to  the  intuitive 
faculties  any  fimction  that  can  be  called  judging.  It  is  evident  that 
the  term  judgment  is  used  witli  a  different  signification  if  we  apply  it 
to  our  mere  perception  of  objects  as  present  to  sense  or  in  consciousness, 
as  compared  with  its  logical  use.  In  some  respects,  the  question  is  one 
of  the  meaning  of  words  ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  to  our  author,  that 
animals  to  whom  we  can  hardly  assign  concepts  which  demand  under- 
standing, seem  as  convinced  of  the  presence  of  objects  as  ourselves,  and 
they,  so  far,  judge,  in  the  intuitive  (intuitional)  sense  of  our  author. 
The  latter  thinks  Kant's  definition,  in  a  logical  point  of  view,  too 
wide,  as  including  all  om*  conceptions  or  apprehensions ;  so  that  any 
object  of  intuition  may  be  the  subject  of  possible  predication.  We 
cannot  fm-ther  dwell  on  this  point ;  but  we  have  ah-eady  remarked  that 
Ave  do  not  see  how  eveiy  term  of  a  logical  judgment  can,  ivUhoiit  ex- 
ception, be  regarded  as  standing  for  a  concept,  in  our  author's  sense  of 
the  word.  At  all  events,  our  readers  must  see,  that,  laudably  as  he 
seeks  to  draw  attention  to  the  extraordinary  merits  of  Kant  as  a  sug- 
gestive writer,  he  by  no  means  slavishly  follows  him.  He  justly  con- 
demns this  great  thinker,  in  a  subsequent  passage,  for  asserting  that 
the  objects  of  our  intuition  (here  sensuous  objects)  are  not  in  them- 
selves as  they  appear  to  us ;  for  this  implies  that  we  have  a  power  of 
comparison  which  the  hypothesis  excludes.  The  author  of  the  Critical 
philosophy  here  "becomes  a  dogmatist  in  negation." 

There  are  some  very  instructive  chapters  on  "  Mathematical,  Logical, 
and  Psychological  Necessity,"  of  which  we  can  only  give  the  briefest 
summar}'.  The  principles  of  geometry  are  laws  relating  to  the  sub- 
jective condition  of  one  portion  of  our  intuitions,  those  which  can  only 
be  presented  as  in  space.  These  principles  are  empirical,  so  far  as 
suggested  in  and  tln-ough  our  experience  of  space ;  necessary  as  relat- 
ing to  the  conditions  mider  which  such  experience  is  possible  to  om* 
faculties.  If  there  exist  anywhere  a  pair  of  perfectly  straight  lines, 
they  cannot  enclose  a  space.  Arithmetic  is  founded  on  another  intei'nal 
law  or  condition  of  our  mental  constitution — that  of  time.     Mathe- 
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niatical  judgments  are  synthetical,  in  the  Kantian  sense,  and  are  neces- 
sary because  thouglit  can   only  operate  in  conjunction  with  matter 
g-iven  by  intuition,  and  intuition  cannot  be  emancipated  i'rom  its  own 
subjective  conditions.     Judgments  of  logical  necessity  are  analytical, 
and  rest  on  the  laws  ol'  thought,  pro]5erly  so  called.     They  depend  on 
the  princi])les  of  identity  or  contradiction.    Judgments  of  mathematical 
and  logical  necessity  our  author  terms  "judgments  necessary  in  the 
first  degree."     They  are  dependent  on  the  laws  oi"  our  mental  opera- 
tions, and  their  contradictions  are  neither  conceivable  nor  supposable. 
Judgments  of  psychological  necessity  are  necessary  "  in  the  second 
degree."     They  are  dependent  on  the  restrictions  of  our  mental  con- 
stitution ;  and  their  contradictions  are  "  supposable  but  not  conceiv- 
able."    To  this  class  the  author  refers  the  principles  of  causality  and 
substance,  as  examples.     We  wish  our  limits  would  allow  of  our  giving 
a  complete  view  of  the  whole  dissertation  respecting  these  two  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Eclectic  school  of  France.     No  part  of  the 
book  exhibits  more  to  advantage  the  analytical  power  of  .the  writer's 
mind,  and  his  original  talent  for  this  kind  of  inquiry ;  which  must  be 
acknowledged  by  all  who  can  follow  him  through  the  maze  of  conliict- 
ing  theories,  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  questions 
themselves.     Judgments  necessary  in  the  "third  degree"  are  those  of 
physical  necessity,  which  depend  on  the  laws  of  the  material  world,  and 
thek  contradictions  are   svipposable  and  conceivable,  but  not  actually 
true.     Finally  come  purely  "  contingent  judgments,"  in  which  either 
contradictory  may  be  the  true  or  the  false  alternative.     Thus,  I  am 
uncertain  from  what  quarter  the  wind  will  blow  to-morrow,  not  because 
this  is  contingent  in  itself,  but  that  I  am  ignorant  of  the  laws  which 
determine  meteorological  phenomena,  though  the  progress  of  science 
may  raise  these  judgments  from  the  category  of  contingency  to  that  of 
physical  necessity. 

Discussions  follow  on  the  "  matter  and  form  of  thought,  on  positive 
and  negative  thought,  and  on  logic  as  related  to  other  mental  sciences," 
namely,  grammar,  psychology,  and  metaphysics.  The  latter  term  has 
totally  altered  its  meaning  in  modern  times,  at  least  down  to  the  period 
of  Kant.  In  the  Scottish  schools  it  has  been  used  as  synon3fmous  with 
empirical  psychology,  or  what  Stewart  tei'ms  the  "  inductive  philo- 
sophy of  the  human  mind."  Hence  we  hear  of  the  "  Scotch  metaphy- 
sics." Kant  distinguishes  it  (metaphyslk)  from  empirical  psj^ehology, 
and  defines  it  to  be  the  science  of  a  ■priori  truth,  and  regards  it  as 
wholly  subjective.     Its  ancient  meaning  is  thus  given  \)j  our  author : 

"  Metaphysics  has,  from  the  earliest  days,  been  distinguished  as  the 
science  of  being  as  being,  in  opposition  to  all  inquiries  Into  the  pheno- 
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mena  exhilnted  by  this  or  that  class  of  objects.*    How  far  such  a  ])ro- 
blem  is  capable  of  solutionis  anotlier  question;  but  the  mere  propound- 
ing of  it  implies  an  object  totally  distinct  from  that  of  an  inquiry  into 
the  faculties  and  laws   of  the  human  nund.     The  object  of  the  older 
inetajihvsics  has  been  distinguished  in  all  ages  as  the  one  and  the  real, 
in  opposition  to  the  many  and  the  apparent  (Aristot.  Metaph.  iii.  2). 
Matter,  for  example,  as  perceived  by  the  senses,  is  a  combination  of 
distinct  and  heterogeneous  qualities.    What  is  the  tiling  itself,  the  sul)- 
ject  of  these  qualities  ?     Mind  presents  to  consciousness  so  many  dis- 
tinct states  and  o])erations  and  feelings — what  is  the  nature  of  that  one 
mind,  of  which  all  these  are  so  many  modifications  ?    The  inquiry  may 
be  cai'ried  higher  still.     Can  we  attain  to  any  single  conception  of 
being  in  general,  to  which  both  niatter  and  mind  are  subordinate,  and 
from   which    the    essence  of  each  may    be    deduced  ?     (Wolf,  Phil. 
Eation.  Praj.  §  78.     Herbart  Ally.  Metaj^Ji.  §  27.)     Ontology,  as  thus 
explained,  may  be  treated  in  two  different  methods,  according  as  its 
ex]:)onent  is  a  believer  in  to  or  or  in  ~a  ovra,  in  one  or  in  many  funda- 
mental principles  of  things.     In  the  former  all  o])iects  whatever  are 
regarded  as  phenomenal  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  substance, 
or  as  self-determined  effects  of  one  and  the  same  cause.     The  necessary 
result  of  this  method  is  to  reduce  all  metaphysical  philosophy  to  a 
rational  theology,  the  one  substance  or  cause  being   identified  with 
the  Absolute  or  the  Deity.     According  to  the  latter  method,  which 
professes  to  treat  of  different  classes  of  beings  independently,  metaphy- 
sics will  contain  three  co-ordinate  branches  of  inquiry,  rational  cosmo- 
logy, rational  psychology,  and  rational  theology.     The  first  aims  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  real  essence,  as  distinguished  from  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  world;  the   second  discusses  the  natm-e    and  origin, 
as  distinguished  from  the  faculties  a^d  affections  of  the  human  soul 
and  of  other  finite  spirits  ;  the  third  aspires  to  comprehend  God  him- 
self, as  cognizable  a  priori  in  his  essential  nature,  apart  from  the  indi- 
rect and  relative  indications   fui'iiished  by  his  works,  as   in  natural 
theolog}"-,  or  by  his  word,  as  in  revealed  religion.     These  three  objects 
of  meta])h3''sical  inquiry,   God,  the    world,   the   mind,    correspond  to 
Kant's  thi'ee  ideas  of  ])ure  reason ;  and  the  object  of  his  critique  is  to 
show  that,  in   relation  to  all  three,  the   attainment  of  a  system   of 
speculative  philosophy  is  impossible."   (p.  276.) 

The  notes  contain  some  further  highly  important  dissertations, 
especially  on  the  vexed  question  of  liberty  and  necessity  ;  and,  in  parti- 
cular, on  the  arguments  alleged  for  the  subjection  of  the  human  will  to 
the  law  of  jihysical  necessity.  The  opinions  of  Mr.  Jolm  Mill  and  of 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  are  here  examined  with  the  author's  usual  ability 
and  candour. 

We  can  only  add,  that  we  deem  the  work,  as  a  whole,  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  contributions  to  psychological  science  that  has  3'et 

*  This  agTees  witli  Aristotle's  account  of  i\ie  First  Philosophy :  iariv  tTriGTi'iiu] 
rir  i'l  OioipeT  to  ov.    Metaph.  iii.  1. 
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appeared.  The  style  is,  for  tlie  most  part,  eminently  elear,  the 
examples  for  illustration,  generally  well-chosen;  and  the  book  is  well 
adapted  accm-ately  to  inform  all  who  can  and  will  patiently  digest 
it.  on  the  true  bearing  of  most  of  the  great  questions  of  speculative 
philosophy,  and  especially  on  tlie  connexion  between  psychology  and 
logic. 


Art.  VI.— the  PILGEIMAGE  OF  THOUGHT.* 

The  possession  of  knov/ledge  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  power  of 
communicating  it.  It  is  notorious  that  many  of  the  most  eminent 
philosophers  have  been  unable  to  express  in  simj^le  and  familiar  language 
the  recondite  truths  which  they  may  have  mastered.  Hence  the  harsh 
and  vmcouth  technicalities  and  ponderous  sentences  which,  abound  in 
professedly  learned  works.  Others,  again,  enjoy  an  extraordinary  faciHty 
of  expression,  which  we  have  often  thought  must  depend  on  some 
special  faculty,  for  it  is  not  acquired  hj  education,  nor  can  all  the  Jimce 
labor  in  the  world  produce  it.  This  fortunate  gift  the  author  before 
us,  Mr.  Dendy,  enjoys  in  a  high  degree ;  upon  the  most  abstruse 
subjects  he  writes  perspicuously,  fluently,  and  gracefully,  and  in  the 
obscure  regions  of  metaphysics  he  has  the  happy  knack,  like  the  blind 
old  man  in  Werter,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  of  discovering  flowers. 
He  sets  out  in  the  fvill  enjoyment  of  the  cheerfid  faith  that — 

"  There's  a  divinity  that  shaj^es  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will ;" — 

and  he  communes  with  our  spiritual  natm-e  as  though  he  were  privi- 
leged to  sit  in  the  Cave  of  Plato,  familiarly  taxing  the  mysteries  of  his 
own  soul.  In  this  inquisitive,  and  by  no  means  xmphilosophical  mood, 
he  proceeds  to  analyze  the  mental  alchemy  of  our  being,  determining, 
if  possible,  to  arrive  at  first  principles.  "What,"  he  asks,  "is  the 
fountain  of  that  thought — what  that  mysterious  light  that  has  so 
richly  illumined  the  framework  of  human  natm-e  —  that  inspu-ed 
Shakspeare  to  create  new  worlds  of  fancy — Milton  to  presume  an  earthly 
guest  in  Paradise  and  Pandemonium — Herschel  to  bring  down  to  us  the 
stars  of  heaven — Priestley  and  Davy  and  Wollaston  and  Faraday,  to 
play  theii-  splendid  tricks  with  gases  and  metals — Smeaton,  Telford,  and 
Stephenson  to  subjugate  the  stubborn  laws  of  mechanics  to  their  will, 
and  Newton  to  demonstrate  the  ruling  principle  of  the  universe?"  (p.  1.) 

*  ^TXH  :  a  Discourse  on  the  Birth  and  Pilgrimage  of  Thought.  By  Walter 
Cooper  Dendy,  Honorary  Fellow  and  formerly  President  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
London,  Corresponding  Fellow  of  the  Academy  of  Surgei-y  at  Madrid,  kc.  London  : 
Longman.    1853. 
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Whence,  indeed,  we  may  truly  ask,  is  this  mystic  and  far-searching 
principle  derived  ?  Who  can  trace,  as  the  noble  poet  finely  expresses 
it,  "home  to  its  cloud  this  lightning  of  the  mind?"  What  is  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  thought  which  puzzles  us  ?  How  is  it  con- 
nected with  the  material  substance  of  the  brain  or  nervous  system  ? 
AVhat  are  the  laws  that  govern  its  birth  and  pilgrimage  ?  Is  it 
material  or  immaterial  ? — and  what  am  I  who  thus  catechize  the  ideas 
and  perceptions  of  which  I  am  conscious  ?  What,  as  Descartes  asked 
more  than  two  himdred  years  ago,  is  this  ego  ?  Am  I  anything  or  am 
I  nothing  ?  am  I  anybody  or  nobody  ?  What  answer  does  that  pro- 
found reasoner,  Pascal,  give  to  these  curious  cross  -  questionings  ? 
"  Man,"  says  he,  "is  to  himself  the  most  astonishing  object  in  nature, 
for  he  cannot  conceive  what  body  is,  still  less  what  spirit  is,  and  less 
than  all  how  a  body  and  a  spirit  can  be  miited.  This  is  the  climax  of 
his  difficulties,  yet  is  it  his  proper  being!" 

It  is  upon  such  abstiiise  speculations  as  these  that  Mr.  Dendy  obvi- 
ously loves  to  dwell ;  he  may  be  said  to  have  a  psychological  diathesis  ever 
walking,  so  to  speak,  within  the  shadow  of  his  own  mind,  and  pondering 
upon  its  mysteries,  which,  rightly  interpreted,  suggest  to  him  views  in 
accordance  with  that  pure  and  holy  faith  which  is  its  "  own  exceeding 
great  reward."  It  is  in  a  blithe  and  exhilarating  tone  that  Mr.  Dendy 
descants  on  these  subjects ;  for  he  has,  it  would  appear,  discovered 
many  a  verdant  spot  in  what  Carlyle  calls  the  "  misty  sea  of  meta- 
physics ;"  hence  the  volume  before  us  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  logica/ 
disquisition  upon  the  laws  o£  thought — it  is  written  almost  in  an  alio 
gorical  spirit,  and  is  replete  with  poetical  associations,  fully  confirming 
one  of  Coleridge's  apothegms,  that  the  highest  philosophy  is  identical 
with  the  highest  poetry.  Under  these  cu'cumstances,  criticism  is 
disarmed  ;  we  cannot  pause  to  discuss  problems  which  the  author  only 
glances  at  to  illustrate  opinions  which  have  been  entertained  by  heathen 
as  well  as  Christian  philosophers ;  we  will  not  dispute  with  him  the 
spiritualism  of  Plato,  nor  the  scepticism  of  Pyrrho,  but  would  rather 
take  refuge  in  the  wit  of  Sydney  Smith,  who  happily  remarks,  "  Bishop 
Berkeley  destroyed  this  world  in  one  octavo  volume,  and  nothing 
remained  after  his  time  but  mind,  which  experienced  a  similar  fate 
from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Hume,  in  1737,  so  that,  with  all  the  tendency  to 
destroy,  there  remains  nothing  now  left  for  destruction."*  We  prefer, 
as  being  more  consonant  with  the  character  of  the  little  volume  before 
us,  briefly  calling  our  readers'  attention  to  the  way  in  which  our  author 
has  treated  his  subject,  which  is  obviously  one  of  the  most  difficult  he 
could  have  selected. 

*  Elementary  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
London  :   1850. 
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The  "Birth  and  Pilgrmiage  of  Thought  "  is  divided  into  six  chap- 
ters, and  taking  Psyche  as  the  root  of  the  Greek  word  prefixed  to  each, 
we  have— 


Psychogenesis 
Psychophrenologia 
Psychonomia   . 
Psychopatheia 
Psychotherapeia  . 
Psychonoesis    . 


The  birth  of  thought. 
The  home  of  thought. 
The  hiw  of  thought. 
The  bane  of  thought. 
The  antidote  of  thought. 
The  Ibrce  of  thought. 


In  the  first  chapter  the  author  briefly  refers  to  the  opinions  of  some 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  concerning  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  re- 
pudiates several  of  the  untenable  theories  of  modern  sceptics  ;  he  then 
goes  back  to  the  history  of  the  creation,  and  argues  that  breath  or  life, 
soul,  and  mind,  were  progressive  endowments  in  the  first-born  man. 
This  chapter  is  wi'itten  in  a  popular  manner,  and  cannot  fail  to  please 
the  general  reader.  In  the  next,  the  author  views  his  subject  under  a 
psychological  and  physiological  aspect,  and  propounds  the  following 
theory  : — "  We  beheve,"  he  observes,  "  that  the  mind  or  intellect  camiot 
be  an  abstraction — cannot  be  the  unity  of  Brown,  or  the  duality  of 
Wigan  and  the  Alexandrian  sophists,  or  the  mere  irritability  and  sen- 
sibility of  Darwin,  which  Hunter  wisely  confined  to  muscle  and  nerve, 
but  &  -pluraJify  ;'"  and  he  adds  that. he  "  believes  the  ^^Zwrrt/iV^  of  intel- 
lectual organism  is  proved  by  the  very  synchronism  of  deep  and 
complicated  thoughts.  If  the  intellect  were  an  unity,  how,"  he  asks, 
"  could  Julius  Caesar  have  compassed  the  subjects  of  five  letters  at  once, 
dictating  four  to  his  amanuenses  and  writing  the  fifth  with  his  own 
pen  ?  Or  how  could  Phillidor  at  once  fight  and  conquer  in  three  chess 
battles  with  three  antagonists  ?  Or  how  could  Sir  Walter  Scott  dictate 
a  history  to  young  Hogg  while  his  own  pen  was  tracing  the  labyrinths 
of  a  romance  ?"  Mr.  Dendy  then  assumes  that  "  there  must  not  only 
be  a  firm  and  endm'ing  texture  of  the  neurine  to  accomplisli^  as  a  rigid 
muscle  will  labour  without  fatigue,  but  a  plurality  of  organism  to 
arrange  and  work  so  long  on  an  idea  of  thought ;"  and  he  adds,  that 
"  this  j^lurality  of  intellect  is  so  clear  that  the  spiritual  sophist  moves 
at  once  our  wonder  and  regret.  If  mind  were  a  unity,  and  worked 
without  tissue,  the  whole  series  of  its  manifestations  must  live  and  die 
together  ;  but  the  persistence  of  one  and  the  loss  or  abeyance  of 
another  of  its  faculties,  is  at  once  a  confutation  of  the  fallacy."  (p.  07.) 
This  is  ingeniously  argued ;  and  as  we  do  not  agree  with  om-  excellent 
author,  we  regret  that  on  this  occasion  we  have  not  space  to  discuss 
the  question  at  issue,  which  would  involve  us  in  a  long  and  serious 
argument.  We  have,  indeed,  cited  the  passage  only  with  the  view  of 
showing  Mr.  Dendy's  opinions  on  this  subject ;  for  it  is  manifest  that, 
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independent  of  all  authorities,  he  has  a  disposition  to  adopt  original 
views,  which  have,  at  all  events,  a  strong  claim  upon  oui-  attention. 
Thus,  entertaining  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  vesicular  matter  of 
the  cerebral  convolutions  is  associated  with  the  operations  of  thought, 
he  goes  fui-ther  than  any  other  physiologist,  and  suggests  that  "judg- 
ment is  dependent  upon  the  pure  quaUty  of  neurine  and  on  the  due 
supply  of  the  pure  blood."  (p.  81.) 

The  chapter  entitled  "' P.sychopatheia,"  or  the  "  Light  and  Shadow 
of  Thought  in  Emotional  Life,"  refers  particularly  to  the  influence  of 
mental  emotions  upon  the  physical  orgasm,  and  contains  a  number  of 
very  interesting  anecdotes,  from  which  we  select  the  following : 

INFLUENCE    OF    THE    MIND    ON    THE    BODY. 

"  A  lady  arrived  at  her  home  soon  after  her  husband  had  suddenly 
died,  in  consequence  of  profuse  haemoptysis  from  a  tuberculated  lung. 
An  intense  and  protracted  rigor  was  the  first  perceptible  effect  of  this 
shock,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  variety  of  abnormal  sensations, 
especiall}'  in  the  uterine  region.  I  instantly  imparted  to  others  my 
extreme  fear  that  the  impulse  of  thought  would  l)e  centred  on  that 
organ  so  intimately  associated  with  her  deepest  s^-mpathies  ;  and  the 
prophecy  was  true.     The  child  was  born  a  cretm. 

"  A  mother  was  standing  by  her  child  when  its  clothes  caught  fire, 
but  was  so  perfectly  paralyzed,  that  the  child  was  burned  to  death, 
although  there  was  a  tub  of  water  within  the  mother's  reach. 

"  Two  conscript  brothers  were  fighting  side  by  side,  when  one  was 
killed  ;  the  other,  on  the  instant,  became  an  idiot ;  and  the  thu-d 
brother,  on  the  first  interview  with  the  idiot,  was  instantly  struck  with 
fatuity,  and  the  two  became  permanent  inmates  in  the  Bicetre. 

"  The  last  sufferer  of  death  for  forgery  was  thus  laid  prostrate  by 
his  sentence,  and  never  rallied.  Omichund,  on  learning  the  cheat  of 
Lord  Clive,  became  at  once  an  idiot,  and  died  imbecile.  A  girl  was 
condemned  to  death  by  Lord  Kenyon,  and  although  the  sentence  was 
only  recorded,  she  fell  lifeless  in  the  dock.  Brichteau  relates  the  case 
of  a  young  officer,  who,  on  the  reception  of  a  slight  blow,  died  in- 
stantly convulsed:  and  when  Philip  V.  received  the  report  of  the 
defeat  of  his  army,  he  sickened  and  suddenly  died. 

"  A  few  years  ago,  just  previous  to  the  death  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
he  was  called  in  to  reconcile  the  difference  of  opinion  between  another 
surgeon  and  myself  regarding  the  propriety  of  operating  on  the 
scu-rhous  breast  of  a  lady,  who  came  from  the  country,  not  to  consult 
me,  but  to  request  me  to  operate  on  her  at  once.  Her  expressions 
were  most  cheerful,  and  she  was  evidently  buoyed  up  by  a  confident 
hope  of  speedy  relief  from  the  operation.  On  Su-  Astley's  announcing, 
somewhat  abruptly,  his  disapproval  of  the  operation,  the  lady  almost 
stai-ted  from  her  seat,  and  soon  after  fainted.  From  the  moment  of 
the  return  of  consciousness,  despondency  took  possession  of  her  thought, 
and  gradually  declining,  she  died  in  three  weeks  from  the  dcUvery  of 
the  verdict." 

g2 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  is  that  entitled  "  Psychonoesis," 
or  "the  hght  and  shadow  of  thought  in  intellectual  life."  From  this 
we  extract  the  following  passage,  which  will  give  our  readers  a  fair 
idea  of  the  style  of  our  author : 

THE   PERILS    OP    GENIUS. 

"  The  halcyons  of  intellect  may  often  point  to  real  aherration,  if  the 
perils  of  precocity  he  not  averted.  There  are  many  who  are  marked 
as  the  martyrs  of  thought  in  youth — like  Wm.  Pitt  and  Lord  Dudley, 
who,  indeed,  '  were  never  children.'  Grenius,  like  heauty,  is  often  a 
fatal  gift :  thought  not  only  hegins  to  grow,  but  biu'sts  into  hloom 
while  the  organism  is  as  it  were  still  in  the  bud.  By  this  forcing  of 
the  germ,  the  sensorial  ganglion  is  exhausted  of  its  energy,  and  the 
thought  that  was  once  a  bright  and  rational  thing  becomes  a  chaos  or 
a  blank. 

"  It  is  these  beings  who  mentally  exclaim  with  Manfred  : 

'  Look  on  me  ;  there  is  an  order 

Of  mortals  on  the  earth,  who  do  become 
Old  in  their  youth,  and  die  ere  middle  age. — 
Some  perishing  of  study — 
And  some  insanity.' 

"  The  irritability  of  genius  is  the  first  link  in  that  chain  of  psychical 
maladies  so  often  terminating  in  hypochondriasis,  when  melancholy 
marks  the  martyr  of  tbought  as  its  own.  The  brain  of  such  a  being  is 
acutely  sensitive,  and  he  shrinks  like  a  mimosa  from  the  breath  of 
criticism.  The  thoughts  of  vulgar  intellect  are  a  fret  to  his  own,  for 
they  have  nothing  in  common.  Seneca,  we  remember,  affirms  that 
intellect  cannot  be  happy  in  society,  as  the  collision  would  ruffle  the 
courses  of  its  thought.  The  eye  and  the  mind's  eye,  the  thought,  of 
the  astronomer  are  ever  fixed  on  the  '  ma-jestic  roof  fretted  with  golden 
fire ;'  his  thought  soars  far  beyond  the  influence  of  the  passions  and  the 
collision  of  earth  and  its  people  ;  that  earth  that,  Hke  a  Moloch,  by  a 
thousand  subtle  poisons  is  hourly  guilty  of  infanticide :  Halley,  and 
Herschel,  and  Newton,  were  octogenarians. 

"  But  the  poetic  thought  is  almost  a  creation ;  and  the  birth  of  this 
thought  may  often  be  a  convulsive  pang  of  parturition. 

"  The  creation  of  a  hean-ideal  of  thought  renders  the  intellect  deeply 
hypercritical,  contented  with  nothing  short  of  perfection.  There  was 
a  ghl  who  rejected  her  real  suitors,  and  died  for  love  of  the  Belvidere 
marble.  She  would  sit  gazing  steadfastly  on  the  Apollo,  and  strewing 
flowers  over  the  mosaic  steps,  and  enfolding  the  statue  with  a  mushn 
veil  of  Inde  fringed  with  gold.  At  length  she  died  raving.  The  body 
may  become  so  acutely  hyperaesthetic  as  almost  to  '  die  of  a  rose  in 
aromatic  pain.'  The  poet's  eye  that  at  one  time  would,  like  the  Titan, 
scale  Olympus,  will  at  another  look,  like  Semele,  on  Jupiter  and  all  his 
glory,  and  perish. 

"  Of  Viotti  it  is  recorded  that  '  a  simple  violet  would  transport  him 
with  the  liveliest  emotion :  the  slightest  impression  seemed  communi- 
cated to  all  his  senses  at  once,  everything  spoke  to  his  heart.' 
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"  Those  who  have  contemplated  the  course  of  the  '  genus  irritalnle' 
must  feel  the  deepest  sympathy  I'or  the  penalties  of  those  children  of 
mighty  intellect.  Ariosto,  Dante,  Tasso,  Alfieri,  Voltaire,  liousseau, 
Cowley,  Dryden,  Pope,  ColHns,  Johnson,  Cowper,  Keats,  Byron — 
what  a  phalanx  of  heings  of  hrlght  thought,  what  a  Hood  of  rapture 
have  they  rolled  into  the  world  of  literature,  to  enlighten  and  to 
delight  mankind,  or  to  soothe  the  pillow  of  anguish.  And  their  own 
pillow,  when  the  burning  brow  was  laid  on  that,  did  the  anodyne  of 
slumber  always  follow  ?  Ask  the  question  of  the  spirits  of  those 
bright  meteors  that  have  blazed  but  to  die  ;  the  response  will  be — 

'  My  slumbers,  if  I  slumber,  are  not  sleep, 
But  a  continuance  of  enduring  thought, 
Which  then  I  can  resist  not :  in  my  heart 
There  is  a  vigil,  and  these  eyes  but  close 
To  look  within.' 

"  Such  a  martyr  was  Paganini.  Sleep  almost  constantly  forsook  his 
pillow.  His  passion  almost  consumed  his  being.  He  felt  that  his 
thought  was  destroying  him,  but  he  resigned  himself  to  his  fate  with 
the  triumphant  murmur — '  Mais  c'est  un  don  du  eiel.'  " 

We  regret  much  that  we  can  only  find  room  for  another  extract  on 
a  subject  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  deeply  interesting  to  the 
medical  psychologist,  who  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  pheno- 
mena which  are  here  so  well  described : 

THE    lEMTABILITT    OF    THOUGHT. 

"  The  irritability  of  thought  is  often  a  consuming  fire — a  sort  of 
charged  jar  of  intellectual  electricity  ;  and  the  brain  finds  relief  in  the 
safety-valve  of  exalted  composition  or  acts  of  absorbing  interest. 
'  The  Bride  of  Abydos'  was  written  by  Byron,  to  keep  him  from  '  going 
mad,  by  eating  his  own  heart,'  and  Reid  believed  that,  if  John  Howard 
had  not  been  a  philanthropist,  he  would  have  been  a  madman.  The 
eccentric  Elia,  perchance,  had  been  as  mad  as  his  sister,  had  he  not 
written  hard.  Galileo,  close  on  his  80th  year  of  age,  '  could  not  pre- 
vent his  restless  brain  from  galloping  on.'  We  may  conceive  the 
result,  if  a  curb  had  been  placed  on  the  impetuosity  of  his  thought. 
Bm-ns  was  also  a  martyr  to  his  thought.  There  were  transient  gleams 
of  splendour,  but  his  existence  was  a  penalty  ;  it  was  a  sort  of  cham- 
pagne vitality.  Devoted  to  the  worship  of  Bacchus  or  of  Venus,  he 
was  an  enduring  slave,  either  of  the  Thyrsus  or  the  Cestus.  It  is 
perhaps  no  slight  task  to  decide  the  struggle  between  the  animal  and 
the  intellectual ;  but  in  the  sensitive,  especially,  thought  must  gain 
the  victory  for  intellect,  or  it  will  go  mad  at  once — we  will  not  qualify 
the  term.  It  is  true  that  organism  may  be  so  specially  animaJized  as 
to  overwhelm  a  light  opposition  ;  but  the  discipline  of  thought  can 
effect  '  a  powerful  control,  even  over  those  remote  organic  excitements 
that  so  woefully  tainted  the  intellectuality  of  Bmnis,  who,  like  the  ac- 
comphshed  but  wayward  Byron,  failed  in  consecrating  his  licentious 
pages  with  his  hypothesis  of  mock  morality  and  virtue.'  But,  it 
seems,  with  all  tliis  esteem  for  virtue,  Love  will  be  '  Lord  of  all ;'  and 
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while  it  ins])ircd  the  warm  outbrcathings  of  the  rough  and  of  the 
pohshed  child  of  genius,  was  uncontrolled  by  pure  thought,  and  thus 
the  heart  of  each  was  reduced  to  a  tainted  sepulchre.  It  is  a  sad 
thought  that  without  this  erotomania,  we  should  never  have  revelled 
in  the  beautiful  episode  of  the  ex(iuisite  Haidee,  or  wept  for  '  Mary  in 
Heaven.'  It  is  true  that  the  stimulus  of  Eros  may  not  be  in  the 
cerebellum ;  but  there  ai'e  doubtless  two  or  more  conditions  some- 
where in  the  organism  of  those  who  write  morality  and  practise  vice. 
The  most  wanton  cruelty  marked  the  life  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's, 
by  which  the  hearts  of  three  innocent  and  doting  girls  were  wrung 
and  broken,  one  dying  in  her  blighted  passion ;  and  all  the  while 
morality  was  flowing  from  his  lips  and  pen.  Had  this  been  merely 
moral  insanity.  Swift  wovdd  have  been  a  demon ;  but  we  pity  as  well 
as  condemn,  when  we  know  the  deep  organic  disease  which  was  dis- 
covered in  the  brain  of  Swift. 

"  We  are  now  emerged  from  the  shadows  of  the  darker  ages  of  the 
world,  when  these  contrasts  and  conflicts  were  referred  to  the  influence 
of  real  spirits  striving  for  the  possession  of  man's  heart.  Yet  even 
now  the  fanatic  may  affirm  that  conscience,  the  good  spirit,  is  whisper- 
ing virtue  in  one  ear — vice,  the  evil  genius,  like  Satan,  holdmg  up  the 
sensual  pleasures  of  the  world  as  a  temptation  to  crime :  while  the 
phrenobiologist  will  argue  that  the  sound  convolution  of  the  brain  was 
the  good  spirit,  the  diseased  portion  the  evil  genius,  and  so  on. 

"  Psychology  needs  not  this  spm-ious  kind  of  causation.  Her  re- 
searches discover  to  her  that  the  excitement,  even  of  a  thought,  in  a 
soft  and  sensitive  brain,  will  at  once  induce  various  degrees  of  intel- 
lectual disorder,  from  simple  headache  to  confirmed  mania,  and  this  by 
altering  the  condition  and  arrangement  of  the  organism  and  its  circu- 
lation." 

We  are  now  under  the  necessity  of  closing  this  little  volume,  which 
has  much  interested  us,  and  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  is 
a  very  pleasing  and  graceful  contribution  to  psychological  literature. 


Art.  VII.— the  MANCHESTER  ROYAL  LUNATIC 

HOSPITAL.* 

The  "  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  the 
Manchester  Royal  Limatic  Hospital"  at  Cheadle  has  just  reached  us. 
It  demands  special  notice ;  but  before  proceeding  to  cHschai'ge  a  duty 

*  Tliird  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Manchester  Royal 
Lunatic  Hospital,  situate  near  Cheadle,  Cheshire,  from  June  2')th,  1852,  to  June 
24th,  1853.     Manchester:  Sowler.    1853. 

Second  Annual  Re])ort  of  the  Manchester  Royal  Lunatic  Hospital,  situate  near 
Cheadle,  Cheshire.  In  the  year  from  June  25th,  1851,  to  June  24th,  1852.  Man- 
chester :  Sowler.    1852. 

Report  of  the  Manchester  Royal  Lunatic  Hospital,  situate  in  the  Township  of 
Stockport  Etchells,  near  Cheadle,  Cheshire.  This  Institution  is  in  connexion  with 
the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary.     June,  1851.     Manchester  :  Sowler, 
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which  we  conceive  devolves  upon  us,  we  shall  briefly  advert  to  the 
history  of  this  establishment. 

The  Manchester  Infirmary  was  opened  in  the  year  1752,  and  the 
hospital  for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  being  a  separate  foundation,  was 
soon  afterwards  annexed  to  it.  The  original  edifice,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  has  undergone  vast  improvements ;  but  its  situation  must  still 
appear  inconceivably  bad.  In  the  centre  of  this  densely  populated 
city,  without  any  available  area  aflbrding  sufficient  space  for  exercise 
or  garden  gromid — with  a  sheet  of  stagnant  water  in  the  midst  of  a 
small  space  of  blighted  greensward,  fenced  round  with  iron  railings, 
immediately  before  its  facade,  the  stranger  may  well  wonder  that  the 
"  merchant  princes"  (as  they  were  designated  in  the  Netherlands 
during  the  palmy  days  of  the  Hanseatic  league)  of  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  commercial  towns  in  the  world,  should  not  have  provided  a 
more  eligible  locality  for  so  important  a  public  edifice.  But  as  accidents 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  manufactories  at  Manchester,  it  may 
have  been  attended  with  serious  inconvenience  if  the  svirgical  hospital 
had  been  built  at  any  distance  from  the  town.  The  great  hospitals  of 
London,  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris,  are  also  in  crowded  districts ;  and  so 
far,  it  is  true,  the  position  may  be  defended ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  for  a  lunatic  asylum,  the  situation  always  must  have  been  exceed- 
uigly  objectionable.  Independent  of  this,  designed  in  the  last  century, 
we  can  well  understand  that  its  construction  must  have  ill  accorded 
with  our  present  improved  views  of  the  accommodation  recpiired  by 
the  insane.  The  committee  therefore  determined  upon  detachmg  the 
Ivmatic  hospital  from  the  infirmary,  and  erecting  an  asylum  in  a  more 
eligible  situation.  Accordingly  they  purchased  a  large  piece  of  ground 
near  the  village  of  Cheadle,  upon  the  Mersey,  about  ten  miles  from 
Manchester,  and  three  from  Stockport ;  and  while  the  patients  removed 
from  the  old  buildmg  were  temporarily  distributed  in  surrounding 
asylums,  the  new  edifice  was  steadily  and  rapidly  proceeded  with,  and 
com.pleted  at  the  end  of  the  year  1849.  Here  we  may  remark,  and  the 
history  of  the  Manchester  Infirmary  in  some  measure  justifies  our 
opinion,  that  a  lunatic  asylum  can  never  advantageously  be  made  a 
section  of  a  general  medical  hospital.  The  two  cannot  be  combined 
under  the  same  roof.  A  ward  for  the  temporary  treatment  of  the 
insane  may  be  desirable  in  every  hospital ;  but  when  the  disease  has 
progressed  to  a  particular  stage,  such  cases  can  only  he  properly  and 
efficiently  treated  in  an  estahlinliment  arranyed  for  that  special  purpose. 
In  the  December  of  181'9,  the  lunatic  hos])ital  at  Cheadle  was  o])eiied  for 
the  reception  of  patients  ;  hei'e,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain 
that  this  institution  does  not  come  under  the  category  either  of  a 
county  or  of  a  private  asylum,  but,  Ibunded  upon  chai'itable  principles, 
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it  is  in  part  only  a  private  asylum  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  an  eleemosynary 
establishment  for  the  reception  of  patients  "  whose  circumstances  are 
such  as  to  render  it  midesirable  to  di-ive  them  to  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  becoming  inmates  of  the  county  Imiatic  hospital."  (^Iteport 
i.  p.  4.)  But  there  is  this  anomaly  in  its  constitution — that  while  its 
benevolent  fmid  is  available  for  the  support  of  patients  who  are  imable 
to  pay  for  their  maintenance,  it  is  also  open  for  the  reception  of  patients 
belonging  to  the  highest  class.  "  It  is  intended"  (says  the  first 
Report)  "  for  the  reception  of  patients  from  various  classes  of  society, 
commencing  from  the  highest  class,  at  weekly  payments  of  4/.  4.?.  and 
5Z.  5*.,  in  proportion  to  the  natm-e  of  the  accommodation."  (Ibid.) 
We  have  always  contended  that  the  two  opposite  classes  of  society,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  can  never  be  domiciled  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction 
or  personal  comfort  under  the  same  roof;  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
there  would  appear  to  be  as  broad  and  as  well  defined  a  distinction 
between  different  classes  of  society,  as  between  the  different  races  of 
mankind,  and  their  amalgamation  would  even  appear  to  be  as  difficult. 
Wliat  is  true  as  affects  our  social  sympathies  and  habits  in  health,  is 
equally  true  of  them  in  disease ;  and  the  very  equivocal  success — we 
may  almost,  as  will  presently  appear,  venture  to  say  the  non-success  of 
the  Cheadle  hospital  as  a  remunerative  institution,  strongly  corroborates 
the  truth  of  our  position. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Manchester  Royal  Lunatic  Hospital 
was  transferred  to  Cheadle,  and  the  first  report  of  its  committee  appeared 
in  June,  1851.  One  of  the  most  prominent  objects  of  this  report  is 
to  intimate  that  the  institution  still  continues  in  connexion  with  the 
Manchester  Royal  Infirmary,  which  is  fairly  enough  described  to  the 
public  as  being  one  of  its  most  attractive  features.  "  Another  impor- 
tant advantage,"  says  the  committee,  "  enjoyed  by  the  institution,  is 
its  immediate  and  intimate  connexion  with  the  Manchester  Royal  In- 
firmary. The  physicians  of  this  last  institution  are  also  physicians  of 
the  lunatic  hospital,  and  two  of  their  number  are  chosen  annually  as 
visiting  physicians  for  the  year.  The  patients  have  thus  secured  to 
them  the  constant  services  of  two  of  the  most  eminent  and  experienced 
members  of  the  medical  profession  to  advise  with  and  to  assist  the 
resident  medical  superintendent."  {liejjort  i.  p.  5.)  We  are,  in  a  pre- 
ceding parag-'aph,  it  should  be  observed,  informed  that  another  advan- 
tage "  is  to  be  found  in  the  experience  and  efficient  management  of  its 
resident  medical  superintendent,  Mr.  Dickson,  ably  assisted  by  his  wife 
as  matron,  andby  other  members  of  his  fjimily  who  are  resident  in  the 
institution."  (Ibid.)  Such,  then,  was  the  original  medical  organization  of 
the  lunatic  hospital  now  removed  to  Cheadle  ;  it  consisted  in  the  super- 
vision of  two   visiting  physicians  belonging   to  the   Manchester  In- 
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firmary,  who  were  to  be  annually  elected,  and  the  personal  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Dickson.  Hence,  to  the  first  report  of  the  committee 
we  find  annexed  the  "  report  of  the  medical  officers,"  duly  signed  by 
Thomas  Dickson,  L.E.C.S.  Edin.,  Resident  Medical  Superintendent, 
and  countersigned  by  R.  F.  Ainsworth,  M.D.,  and  F.  Renaud,  M.D., 
Visiting  Physicians  for  the  year  1850-51.  So  far,  so  good ;  this  was 
clearly  enough  all  en  regie ; — but  in  the  next,  the  second  annual  report 
for  the  year  from  June  25th,  1852,  to  June  24th,  1852,  the  committee 
of  the  institution  set  out  with  stating,  that  "  instead  of  making  any 
regular  report  of  their  own  for  the  past  year,  they  have  thought  it 
right  to  publish  the  report  which  they  have  received  from  the  resident 
medical  superintendent."  {Report  ii.)  We  have,  then,  a  report  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Dickson,  which  is  not  countersigned  as  before  by  the  two 
visiting  ph3'sicians.  It  is  not  for  us  to  "  sit  by  om-  fireside,  and  pre- 
sume to  know  what  is  done  i'  the  capitol,"  but  we  are  left  to  surmise 
that  the  advantage  promised  to  the  institution  of  being  jjlaced  under 
the  supervision  of  two  physicians,  annually  elected,  had,  at  this  early 
period  of  its  history,  for  some  reason  or  other  been  withdrawn  ;  not 
that  we  mean  to  imply  that  the  physicians  belonging  to  the  Man- 
chester Infirmary  are  no  longer  connected  with  this  establishment,  for 
the  reverse  we  know  to  be  the  case ;  nay,  the  chief  business  of  the 
Cheadle  Lunatic  Hospital  is,  we  believe,  transacted  in  the  committee- 
room  of  the  Infirmary  at  Manchester.  We  point,  however,  to  the 
significant  fact  of  the  two  last  annual  reports  not  being  countersigned 
by  visiting  physicians,  with  the  view  of  exonerating  any  physician  con- 
nected with  the  Manchester  Infirmary  from  having  had  any  share  in 
the  production,  or  even  approving  of,  the  report  before  us,  which  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  unworthy  of  any  public  institution. 
We  are  willing  to  make  every  allowance  for  Mr.  Dickson's  literary 
inexperience,  and  want  of  ability  to  express  m  classical  language  his 
ideas,  for  it  is  not  every  medical  man  who  possesses  the  qualifications  of 
a  professed  litterateur ;  but  when  he  sat  down  to  write  his  third  report 
he  ought  to  have  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  duty  which  devolved 
upon  him.  Neither  the  public,  nor,  we  presume,  the  physicians  of 
the  Manchester  Infirmary,  wished  him  to  read  them  a  lecture  on 
insanity.  He  had  an  easier  task — a  simpler  duty — to  perform,  which 
was,  to  give  in  plain  imaffected  language  an  "  accomit  of  his  steward- 
ship" in  connexion  with  the  state  and  progress  of  the  institution 
dm-ing  the  preceding  year,  accompanied  by  the  usual  statistical  returns, 
and  a  brief  description  of  any  cases  of  special  mterest  which  may  have 
come  under  treatment,  interspersing  the  same  with  such  clinical  obser- 
vations as  any  particular  case  might  have  suggested.  The  entire  use 
and  value  of  these  reports  must  depend  upon  their  conveying  to  us  a 
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faithful  account  of  such  matters  as  immediately  concern  the  state  and 
progi'ess  of  the  institution ;  wherefore  tlie  annual  report  of  every 
lunatic  asylum  is  de  facto  a  chapter  in  its  history  which  ought  to  he 
very  carefully  and  circumstantially  recorded ;  nor  is  it  desirahle  that 
speculations  should  he  inti-uded  upon  us  which  are  wholly  irrelevant  to 
the  current  interest  of  such  documents.  We  are,  it  is  true,  desirous  of 
knowing  the  details  of  every  important  case  which  may  occur  in  the 
Manchester  Royal  Lunatic  Asylum ;  and  we  fully  appreciate  every 
statistical  return  connected  with  it,  as  entering  into  the  elementary 
stream  of  a  wide  and  general  induction  which  may  hereafter  lead  to 
important  results;  but  we  care  not  to  see  the  medical  superintendent 
of  the  hospital  mount  the  tripod  to  deliver  such  oracles  as  are  enu- 
merated in  the  very  first  page  of  the  report  before  us : 

"  /  have,  on  a  previous  occasion,"  says  Mr.  Dickson,  with  an  aii'  of 
authority,  "  entered  at  some  length  on  the  question  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes insanity.  I  have  there  stated  my  views  on  the  subject,  and 
will  at  present  merely  quote  in  a  sentence  or  two  the  opinions  J  have 
thus  attempted  to  establish,  by  an  induction  of  facts  gathered  from  my 
own  experience  (!)  and  supported  by  that  of  others." 

Here  Mr.  Dickson  seems  to  exclaim  with  Hamlet — 

"The  time  is  out  of  joint ;  0  cursed  spite 
That  ever  /  was  born  to  set  it  right." 

But  he    quickly  recovers  himself,  and   over-exultingly  thus    explains 
his  views : 

"  '  Insanity  is  not  a  specific  disease  of  itself,  such  as  fever,  gout,  rheuma- 
'  tism,  scrofula,  consumption,  &c.,  but  is  an  evidence  of  disease  or  mal- 
'  formation  existing  in  some  part  of  the  brain  or  of  its  membranes  ;  this 
'  derangement  giving  rise  to  those  mental  symptoms  which  we  call  in- 
*  sanity.'  Here  /  have  asserted  that  insanity  is  not  a  specific  disease ;  that 
it  does  not  operate  in  the  same  manner  as  the  afore-meniioned  diseases  ; 
and  that  it  is  not  to  be  classed  among  those  which  almost  necessarily 
prove  fatal,  as  consumption,  &c.,  l)ut  is  one  of  those  most  capable  of 
successful  treatment,  and  the  most  durable  (?)  of  all  diseases." 

Upon  what  "  previous  occasion"  Mr.  Dickson  delivered  himself  of  this 
Shibboleth  we  do  not  care  to  inquire;  the  passage  marked  by  inverted 
commas  as  a  quotation  does  not  occur  in  his  two  former  reports  ;  if,  how- 
ever, we  do  take  the  pains  to  unravel  this  rigmarole  of  veiy  questionable 
and  inchfierent  English,  we  shall  find  that  if  it  convey  any  meaning  at 
all,  it  is,  that  Mr.  Dickson  views  insanity  very  much  in  the  same  light  as 
other  medical  practitioners,  excepting  that  he  has  a  fancy  to  play  upon 
the  words  '"''  specific  diseased  We  know  of  no  medical  writer  who 
has  contended  that  insanity  is  par  excellence  a  specific  disease,  nor  is 
it  at  all  apparent  what  Mr.  Dickson  himself  xmderstands  by  the  word 
specific ;  hence  it  would  seem  that  he  has  set  up  a  dogma  of  his  own 
for  the  purpose  of  triumphantly  knocking  it  down,  and  founding  upon 
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it  the  followini^  veiy  equivocal  reasoning.  "  If,  then,"  he  continues, 
"  insanity  l)e  not  a  specific  disease,  and  if  it  be  capable  of  such  treat- 
ment as  is  likely  to  effect  a  cure,  we  can  understand  from  observation 
of  those  who  labour  under  it  what  is  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
what  are  the  causes  which  have  produced  it."  There  is  nothing  very 
satisfactory  in  this  style  of  argument.  It  does  not  follow  that  because 
a  disease  yields  to  medical  treatment,  that  therefore  its  true  pathology 
is  unveiled  to  us.  Neither  is  it  by  any  means  clear  that  the  removal 
of  the  cause  which  has  produced  any  particular  form  of  mental  disease 
would  necessarily  effect  its  cure. 

"  The  producing  cause,"  says  Mr.  Dickson,  "  being  for  the  most  part 
known  (quen/)  to  all  who  have  intercourse  with  the  person  affected, 
what  does  common  sense  say  as  to  the  remedy  likely  to  prove  most  effec- 
tive in  the  removal  of  the  disease  ?  The  most  obvious  answer  which 
suETsrests  itself  is  tliis,  '  Remove  the  cause  and  the  effect  will  cease.'  All 
other  remedies  must  give  way  to  this  one ;  whatever  prejudice  under 
the  gai'b  of  superior  knowledge  may  suggest  as  to  the  cause  or  the 
treatment  of  the  malady,  must  be  rejected  by  every  one  who  takes  this 
common  sense  view  of  the  matter,  especially  if  by  a  sufficient  induc- 
tion of  cases  we  can  establish  the  fact  that  this  is  the  best  and  most 
successful  method  of  cure." 

Every  physician,  as  Mr.  Dickson  must  be  aware,  recognises  the  old 
axiom,  "  Sublata  causa  tolHtur  effectus;"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  the  incipient  stages  of  insanity,  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause, 
whether  moral  or  physical,  may  in  many  instances  effect  a  cui'e ;  but 
unfortunately  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  this  wise  precept  will 
not  hold  good;  the  mind  having  received  a  sudden  shock  may,  we  all 
know,  be  shaken  upon  its  throne  and  never  again  resume  its  empire. 
But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  hospital  at  Cheadle,  its  state  and 
progress  during  the  past  j'ear,  or  with  the  official  details  which 
we  might  reasonably  have  expected  to  find  in  this  report  ?  Assuredly 
nothing !  The  two  former  reports  of  this  institution  by  Mr.  Dickson 
were  business-like  and  to  the  point,  but  the  subject-matter  of  the  first 
half-sheet  of  the  present,  the  tliird  annual  report,  has  no  more  to  do 
with  the  Manchester  Royal  Lunatic  Hospital  than  with  the  State 
Lunatic  Asylum  of  Ohio,  or  with  the  proceedings  which  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  at  this  moment  be  going  on  in  the  camp  of  the  great 
Cham  of  Tartary. 

Unrelieved  by  a  single  ray  of  original  thought,  and  expressed,  to 
say  the  least,  in  very  inelegant  language,  we  are  glad  to  get  rid  of 
these  discursive  introductory  observations,  and  enter  upon  the  proper 
business  of  the  report,  which  appears  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of  page  8, 
with  a  pufl'atory  description  of  the  hospital  and  its  surrounding 
gardens. 

We  must  here  protest  in  limine  against  the  annual  reports  of  our 
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lunatic  asylums  being'  converted  into  surreptitious  advertisements ; 
mider  the  pretext  of  an  official  report,  we  occasionally  tind  an  osten- 
tatious display  palmed  upon  us  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
this  or  that  asylum,  addressed  indirectly  to  the  public  rather  than  to 
the  governors  of  the  institution  or  to  the  medical  profession.  This  is 
obviously  very  much  the  character  of  the  report  before  us  ;  in  proof  of 
which  we  may  subjoin  the  following  detached  passages,  reminding  the 
reader,  upon  the  authorit}^  of  Puif  himself,  tliat  "  puffs  are  of  various 
sorts;  the  principal  are  the  'puff  direct,'  the  'puff  preliminary,'  the 
'  puff  collateral,'  the  '  puff  collusive,'  and  the  '  puff  oblique  '  or  '  puff 
by  impHcation.'  " 

"  The  hospital"  (we  quote  the  report  before  us)  "  is  large  and  com- 
modious, and  fitted  up  with  every  convenience  that  can  render  it 
healthful  and  agreeable."  (p.  8.)  .  .  .  "Opportunities  for  physical  exer- 
cise are  amply  supphed  by  the  farm  and  the  gardens,  comprising  up- 
wards of  thirty  acres."  (Ibid.)  ....  "The  hospital  is  amply  supplied 
with  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  fruits,  &c.,  in  their  season,  and  several 
extensive  flower-gardens."  (p.  9.)  .  ..."  A  very  interesting  part  of 
the  patients'  work  during  last  winter,  was  the  transplanting  of  trees 
from  those  situations  where,  having  been  planted  too  closely  at  first, 
they  had  overgrown  and  become  too  thick  for  the  purposes  they  had 
been  designed  to  serve ;  these  were  transplanted  from  the  avenues  and 
gardens  to  form  ornamental  clumps  in  the  field  in  front  of  the  hospital." 
(Ibid.)  .  .  .  .  "  Two  walks  (in  the  kitchen  garden)  have  been  formed 
the  entire  length  of  the  outside  garden  walls  at  the  back  of  the  hospital, 
intersected  by  cross  walks  from  each  of  the  back  entrances  ;  these  walks 
are  to  be  surrounded  with  a  low  fence  and  those  decorations  which  will 
render  them  more  pleasing  and  agreeable  to  the  eye."  (Ibid.)  ..."  These 
operations  have  been  entirely  carried  forward  by  the  patients  and  their 
attendants,  and  it  is  delightfully  interesting  to  see  Avith  what  spirit 
and  vigour  they  have  been  prosecuted."   (Ibid.) 

Here  we  have  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  meretricious  style  adopted 
by  auctioneers  in  advertising  estates  for  sale.  No  doubt  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Dickson  is  deeply  imbued  with  this  kind  of  classical  Hterature ; 
indeed,  when  he  proceeds  to  describe  more  in  detail  the  appointments 
of  the  hospital  and  management  of  the  patients,  the  mantle  of  the  late 
George  Kobins  appears  to  be  visibly  descending  upon  his  shoulders. 
He  cannot  mention  the  carpenter's  shop  connected  with  the  hospital 
without  reminding  us  that  it  "  is  fitted  up  with  a  turnmg-lathe  (made 
by  a  patient) ,  benches,  and  a  variety  of  such  fools  and  other  conveniences 
as  may  enable  them  to 2>erform  any  such  kind  of  work  as  is  required.^'' 
(p.  11.)  The  language,  by  the  way,  of  the  late  George  llobins,  when 
upon  this  nether  earth,  was  certainly  more  graceful  than  this.  Nor  can 
Mr.  Dickson  allude  to  the  ordinary  daily  work  executed  by  the  patients 
without  indulging  in  the  same  "  Ercles  vein  ;" — thus,  "  The  summer- 
houses  erected  last  year,  and  so  much  admired  by  the  Commissioners  in 
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Lunacr,  all  the  outside  gates  and  garden  doors  (twenty-one  in  number), 
and  the  iron  fence  in  front  of  the  hospital,  have  all  been  re-painted  ;  in 
the  interior,  nine  rooms  have  each  received  four  coats  of  oil-paint,  four- 
teen bedrooms,  four  sitting-rooms,  and  three  galleries  have  been  coloured, 
and  the  entire  corridors  of  the  servants'  departments  have  been  twice 
whitewashed."  (p.  11.)  Wonderful,  most  wonderful !  Highly  gratifj^ing 
is  it  to  hear  that  "  throughout  the  whole  of  these  operations  the  best 
and  most  cordial  feelings  have  prevailed  between  the  carpenter  and  the 
patients,  and  the  most  satisfactory  results  have  followed  to  the  patients' 
health."  (Ibid.)  Were  details  of  this  description  set  forth  simply  to 
show  the  governors  of  the  hospital  the  system  of  discipline  and  manage- 
ment adopted  in  the  establishment,  it  would  be  legitimate  enough  ;  but 
more  than  this  is  here  attempted — the  most  common  appointments  m 
asylums,  the  most  ordinary  occupations  and  recreations  of  the  patients, 
are  surcharged  in  description  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  producing  what 
in  theatrical  language  is  called  "  a  striking  effect."  Take,  for  example, 
the  following  exaggerated  account  of  a  game  of  cricket : 

"In  connexion  with  these  iiseful  exercises,"  says  Mr.  Dickson,  "may 
be  classed  such  outdoor  ainusements  as  bowling  and  cricketing :  in  the 
latter  recreation  many  of  the  patients  have  been  greatly  interested  ;  an 
exercise  so  exciting  in  its  nature,  and  so  well  fitted  to  call  into  play 
every  muscle  of  the  body,  to  excite  every  nerve,  and  also  requiring  such 
an  amount  of  mental  as  well  as  physical  activity,  is  well  ada})ted  to 
prove  beneficial  to  the  insane ;  occupied  either  in  bowling  or  batting, 
the  energies  of  their  minds  are  called  forth  which  had  become  dormant; 
and  on  these  occasions,  or  when  fielding  out  on  all  sides  of  the  wickets, 
the  emulation  to  catch  the  ball  and  displace  the  person  occupying  the 
much-envied  position  at  the  wickets  was  exciting  enough  to  interest 
many  of  them  intensely  :  from  their  own  testimony,  and  from  the 
evident  delight  which  a  looker-on  could  not  fail  to  observe  them  to  take 
in  this  exercise,  it  was  evident  that  some  of  their  happiest  hours  were 
passed  in  this  exciting  recreation."  (pp.  11,  12.) 

Bosh  !  It  would  evidently  not  have  sufficed  if  Mr.  Dickson  had  stated 
in  his  repoi'fc  that  the  patients  had  amused  themselves  occasionally  by 
playing  cricket,  as  they  do  at  other  asylums — there  must  be  a  coloured 
daguerreotyped  picture,  to  produce  effect :  hence  this  ludicrous  piece  of 
clap-trap !  So,  too,  he  is  not  content  with  reporting  that  the  rooms  of 
the  patients  are  ])rovided  with  a  certain  number  of  books  or  magazines 
for  their  amusement ;  he  must  go  further  : 

"Of  periodicals,"  says  he,  "we  receive  'Blackwood's  Magazine,' 
'  Chambers's  Journal,'  '  Dickens's  Household  Words,'  '  Bleak  House,' 
'  Illustrated  London  News,'  '  Punch,'  &c.  Of  newspapers,  we  get  the 
'  London  Times,'  '  The  Manchester  Examiner  and  Courier,'  '  Stockport 
Advertiser,'  '  Ladies'  Journal,'  &c.  Some  of  the  ])atients  are  keen 
politicians,  and  pay  gi'eat  attention  to  every  political  movement  that 
is  taking  place  in  the  world  :  the  amount  of  intelligence  they  manifest 
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and  the  evident  delight  they  derive  from  information  as  to  passing 
events,  is  strikingly  manifest,  and  proves  that  though  their  minds  may 
be  erratic  and  adi-ift  on  some  points,  on  others  they  reason  and  judge 
with  as  much  correctness  as  if  they  were  perfectly  sane ;  with  such 
persons  the  reading-room  is  a  favourite  retreat."  (p.  12.) 

The  fact  here  refen-ed  to  must  be  familiar  enough  to  men  who  have 
ever  had  the  charge  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  but  why  so  much  overcolouring 
of  detail  ?  It  may  please  Mr.  Dickson  to  dwell  upon  the  healthful  and 
agreeable  locahty  of  the  hospital,  the  completeness  of  its  internal  ar- 
rangements, the  comforts  provided  for  the  patients  ;  but  what,  after  all, 
is  the  true  state  of  the  case  ?  The  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  before 
approving  of  the  erection  of  an  asylum,  or  granting  any  house  a  licence, 
require  that  it  shall  be  situated  in  an  open,  cheerful,  salubrious  locality ; 
hence  the  asylums  of  England  are  for  the  most  part  to  be  found  in  the 
most  beautiful  spots  that  can  be  selected  ;  they  also  make  it  imperative 
that  the  house  shall  stand  on  a  certain  amount  of  acreage,  for  gardening 
or  agricultural  pui'poses,  and  that  airing  com-ts  and  pleasure-grounds  shall 
be  accessible  to  the  patients  ;  they  fiu*thermore  insist  upon  the  apart- 
ments, whether  public  or  private, being  comfortably  and  even  handsomely 
furnished,  and  direct  that  the  patients  shall  be  supplied  with  the  means  of 
occupying  and  amusing  themselves  with  books,  games,  &c.  But  no  well- 
conducted  asylum  would  ever  di-eam  of  advertising  these  as  special  at- 
tributes— they  are  the  common  conditions  which  the  Commissioners  in 
Limacy  require  shall  be  provided  in  every  asylum. 

One  of  the  evils  arising  from  Mr.  Dickson's  hyperbolical  style  of 
diction  is,  that  a  false  colom'ing  is  reflected  upon  the  actual  state  of  the 
institution;  thus,  he  sets  out  with  announcing  that  "never  before  has 
this  institution  better  answered  the  piu-poses  for  which  it  has  been 
erected,  or  more  fully  met  the  anticipations  of  its  projectors."  Why,  the 
hospital  has  not  been  opened  more  than  four  years,  although  the 
foundation  of  the  institution  may  carry  us  back  to  the  last  centmy. 
And  what  has  been  the  success  of  which  Mr.  Dickson  boasts  ?  We 
may  form  some  idea  by  the  followmg  tabular  view,  constructed  from 
the  statistical  tables  in  the  three  reports  before  us,  exhibiting  the  state 
and  progress  of  the  hospital  since  it  opened. 


From  the  opening, 
December,     1849,  > 
to  June,  1851    .  .  ) 

Admitted. 

Discharged 
Cured. 

Discharged 
Relieved. 

Died. 

Remaining 
in  Hospital. 

65 

17 

7 

6 

33 

From  June,  1851, 
to  June,  1852    .  .  \ 

33 

17 

4 

8 

37 

From  June,  1852,  ) 
to  June,  1853    .  .) 

35               16 

5 

4 

47 
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We  confess  that  the  table  before  us  does  not  suggest  any  particular 
cause  for  congratulation  :  look  at  the  admission  column  ;  between  1851 
and  1852,  there  were  33  admissions  ;  and  between  1852  and  1853,  only 
35  admissions.     Then,  when  we  refer  to  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy's 
annual  reports,  we  find  that  on  the  1st  January,  1851,  there  were 
23   patients  in  the  hospital,  and  on  the  1st  January,  1852,  only  33. 
Yet  is  this  hospital  constructed  for  the  reception  of  100  mmates,  situated 
in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  populous  manufacturing  districts  in 
England,  having  all  the  mterest  at  its  command  which  the  Manchester 
Eoyal  Infirmary  and  its  eminent  physicians  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it. 
We  believe  that  the  institution  is  in  every  respect  well  conducted ;  and 
although  we  see  every  reason  to  condemn  unsparingly  the  report  before 
us,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Dickson,  in  his  capacity  as  medical  superin- 
tendent, discharges  his  duties  ably,  and  is  entitled  to  the  highest  con- 
fidence ;  but,  as  we  above  hinted,  the  success  of  the  hospital  is  obviously 
so  very  equivocal  as  not  to  warrant  its  third  annual  report  opening  with 
a  flom-ish  of  trumpets.     There  may  be  many  reasons  for  the  admissions 
at  Cheadle  Asylum  being  fewer  than  might  have  been  expected  ;  nor  does 
the  cu'cumstance  militate  in  any  way  against  the  management  of  the 
estabhshment.     Since  the  opening  of  the  Rainhill  Asylum,  ample  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  lunatic  poor  of  Lancashire,  which  has  now 
three  very  large  and  admirably  organized  asylums  at  its  command.    Near 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  it  has  also  to  contend  with  the  competition  of 
five  private  asylums.  And  here  we  may  venture  to  relate  an  anecdote  : 
when  we  were  recently  in  Manchester,  we  were  speaking  to  a  physician 
concerning  the  hospital  at  Cheadle,  when  he  mentioned  that  he   had 
met  with  several  patients  he  was  desirous  of  sending  there,  but  he  could 
not  prevail  on  the  relations  or  friends  to  do  so,  because  they  entertained 
a  notion  that,  being  in  connexion  with  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  the 
institution  was  a  pubhc  charity.     Here,  then,  we  meet  with  an  additional 
illustration  of  the  predominance  of  that  feehng — call  it  an  incurable 
prejudice  if  you  will— which  we  have  so  often  pointed  out  as  throwing 
an  insuperable  barrier  between  private  and  public  asylums. 

To  return  to  the  report  before  us.  We  find  Mr.  Dickson  vaunting 
in  no  measured  terms  of  the  success  which  has  attended  his  treat- 
ment of  recent  cases  of  insanit}' ;  but  figures,  like  edged  tools,  are 
dangerous  weapons,  and  when  we  compare  the  statistics  he  has  laid 
before  us  in  the  second  and  third  reports  together,  we  again  find  no 
very  great  cause  for  sell-congratulation.  The  average  number  of 
patients  admitted  during  the  past  year,  says  the  report  of  1852,  was 
36.  Of  the  patients  discharged,  17  were  cured ;  being  in  the  ratio  of 
5122  per  cent,  to  the  number  of  admissions,  or  of  47*22  per  cent,  to 
the  average  number  resident.     Then  turning  to  tlie  third  report,  for 
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1853,  we  read — "  Tlie  average  number  daily  resident  throughout  tlie 
year  was  39"53.  Of  the  patients  discharged,  16  were  cured,  being  in 
the  ratio  of  42"8  per  cent,  to  tlie  number  admitted,  or  of  41  per  cent, 
on  the  average  number  resident."  The  curative  results,  therefore, 
exhibited  in  the  third  annual  report,  are  less  satisfactory  than  those  in 
the  second,  there  being  a  falling  off  in  the  percentage  of  cures  upon 
the  number  of  patients  admitted  of  9"14  per  cent.,  and  on  the  number 
of  resident  patients,  6  per  cent.  We  do  not  refer  to  this  less  favour- 
able return  of  cures  with  any  ungenerous  views :  the  falling  off  doubt- 
less occurred  from  circumstances  over  Avhich  Mr.  Dickson  had  no  con- 
trol ;  but,  with  his  statistical  tables  before  him,  he  might  have  spoken 
in  that  tone  of  moderation  which  becomes  every  medical  man  who 
knows  how  precarious,  from  year  to  year,  are  the  results,  in  all  diseases, 
of  the  best  medical  treatment. 

The  most  objectionable,  or  rather  the  most  reprehensible,  portion 
of  this  report  is  its  conclusion,  where  we  find  that  Mr.  Dickson 
has  adopted  a  course  which  we  believe  to  be  unprecedented  in  the 
drawmg  up  of  these  annual  reports.  After  having  lauded  to  the  skies 
the  Royal  Hospital,  under  his  immediate  superintendence,  and  given 
the  most  flattering  account  of  every  department  connected  with  it,  he 
concludes  his  report  by  annexing  to  it  a  series  of  eulogistic  memoranda 
which  his  personal  friends  who  have  visited  the  hospital  have,  strange 
to  say,  been  permitted  to  inscribe  in  the  "  Visitors'  Book."  He  first 
lays  before  us  a  copy  of  an  entry  by  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy, 
dated  the  22nd  September,  1852,  in  which  they  state  :  "  We  think 
that  the  general  condition  of  the  hospital  and  patients  is  creditable  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dickson,  and  we  only  have  to  regret  that  so  few  patients 
have  the  benefit  of  the  good  accommodation  provided."  This  must  have 
been  very  gratifying  to  the  superintendent,  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  to 
us  that  the  commissioners  intended  their  entry  for  publication :  be  this 
as  it  may,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbvuy,  in  November  last,  visited  Manches- 
ter on  one  of  those  philanthropic  occasions  which  he  so  frequently  and 
so  generously  attends,  identifying  his  noble  name — illustrious  in  the 
annals  of  literature — with  every  good  and  charitable  undertaking 
which  promises  to  amehorate  the  social  and  religious  condition  of  the 
working  classes — when,  of  course,  the  opjwrtunity  was  not  lost  sight 
of  by  Mr.  Dickson,  of  inducing  his  Lordship  to  visit  the  lioyal  Hos- 
pital at  Cheadle.  We  have,  therefore,  annexed  to  the  entry  of  the 
commissioners,  a  memorandum  from  the  noble  Earl — stating,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Lunacy — that  he  fully  concurs  in  the  last  report 
of  his  colleagues. 

Here  we  may  observe  that  we  have  very  great  doubts  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  i)ublishing  the  entries  which  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy 
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make  at    their  official  visits   without   their   special   sanction,  which 
would  even  then  have  the  effect  of  creating  an  invidious  distinction 
between  asylums  which  may  he  all  equally  well  conducted.    Such  entries 
are  made  by  the  Commissioners  in  Ltuiacy  as  administrators  of  the 
law,  and  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
They  ought  not,  we  apprehend,  therefore  to  he  paraded  forth  as  advertise- 
ments, to  serve  the  private  interest  either  of  individuals  or  institutions ; 
but  had  Mr.  Dickson  stopped  here,  whatever  we  might  have  thought 
of  his  taste  or  discretion,  we  should  not  have  accused  him  of  any  very 
marked  transgression.     He  has,  however,  gone  much  further  than  this  ; 
he  has  induced  unofficial  persons,  who  happened  to  be  passing  through 
the  neighbourhood — besides    his   personal  friends — to  visit    the    hos- 
pital at  Cheadlc,  and  then  record  their  favourable  impressions  ;  and  in 
this  manner  has  he  collected  a  series  of  eulogistic   demonstrations, 
which   are   published   at   the    end  of  the  report  before  us   as  being 
"Extracts  from  the  Visitors'  Book."     We  did  not,  for  our  own  parts, 
require  Mr.  Dickson  to  call  "witnesses  as  to  character ;"  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  in  doing  this,  he  has  had  recourse  to  a 
proceeding  which  is  wrong  in  principle  and  vicious  in  tendency.     But 
before  referring  more  particularly  to  these  complimentary  efflisions,  we 
should  like  to  inquire  what  right  any  unofficial  persons  have  to  mscribe 
any  observations  whatever  in  the  "  Visitors'  Book  ?" 

The  Act  of  Parliament  (8  and  9  Vict.,  cap.  100,  sect.  G5)  enacts 
that  this  "Visitors'  Book"  shall  be  kept  in  every  licensed  house  and 
in  eveiy  hospital  in  which  hmatics  are  received,  for  the  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy  and  Visitors  respectively  to  enter  therein  at  the  time  of  their 
visitations  the  results  of  their  inspections  and  inquiries,  with  such 
observations  as  they  may  think  proper  to  make.  It  is  therefore  the 
book  appointed  by  law  to  be  kept  as  the  official  record  of  every  licensed 
house  or  lunatic  hospital ;  as  such  it  has  always  been  set  apart  and 
esteemed  by  ns,  and  we  confess  we  never  before  heard  of  its  being 
handed  about  from  stranger  to  stranger  by  any  medical  superintendent, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  their  "  favom'able  impressions"  inscribed  in 
it.  The  testimonial  system  we  believe  to  be  thoroughly  rotten  at  the 
core ;  and  we  confess  we  are  sorry  to  see  this  attempt  made  to  intro- 
duce it  into  our  annual  lunacy  reports.  Here  we  have  first,  as  an  extract 
from  the  "  Visitors'  Book,"  a  complimentary  effusion  from  Mr.  Powell, 
inspector  of  asylums,  Mauritius.  He  states — "  I  have  spent  some  days 
with  Mr.  Dickson,  and  feel  unwilling  to  leave  without  some  record  of 
the  very  favourable  impressions  left  on  my  mind  fi'om  what  I  have 
observed  of  the  manner  in  which  this  institution  is  conducted  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dickson."  No  doubt  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickson  are  very  good, 
kind,  hospitable  people,  and  their  courtesy  well  deserved  some  requital ; 
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but  what  business  tlie  inspector  of  asylums  at  the  Mauritius  liad  to 
insert  liis  grateful  impressions  in  the  "Visitors'  Book"  of  the  asylum 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover.  The  fashion,  we  believe,  still  prevails  at 
the  lirst-class  hotels  at  watering-places  for  a  "Visitors'  Book"  to  be 
presented  to  the  passing  traveller  when  he  pays  his  bill,  that  he  may 
enter  in  it  before  he  takes  his  departure  some  little  laudatory  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  excellence  of  the  fare,  the  civility  of  the  attendants,  and 
the  comfort  of  the  accommodation  ;  the  same  plan  seems  to  be  adopted 
by  Mr.  Dickson  at  the  Royal  Hospital,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  in- 
spector of  asylums,  Mauritius,  could  not,  with  a  good  grace,  have  done 
less  on  leaving  the  Institution  than  give  Mr.  Dickson  the  eulogium 
before  us.  Next  comes  a  gratifjdng  memorandum  from  Dr.  Williams, 
Phj'sician  to  the  North  Wales  Lunatic  Asylum ;  he,  too,  has  of  course 
great  pleasure  in  recording  his  "favourable  impressions"  of  his  visit  to 
the  Ro^^al  Asylum  at  Cheadle — "very  creditable,  indeed,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dickson  ;"  "  air  of  comfort  and  cleanHness"  about  the  asylum,  "  which 
cannot  be  sm-passed ;"  "patients  happy  ;"  what  more  can  be  desired? 
Next  follows  another  highly  satisfactory  extract  from  the  "  Visitors' 
Book,"  by  Dr.  Kingdon,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Lunatic  Hospital 
at  Exeter  ;  he  likewise  has  no  hesitation  in  expressing  his  unqualified 
admiration  of  all  that  he  saw  and  heard  at  the  Royal  Hospital.  Other 
testimonials  in  the  same  panegyrical  strain  follow,  among  which 
we  observe  one  from  Dr.  Burton  of  Maryborough,  another  from 
Professor  Anderson  of  Glasgow,  another  from  Dr.  Hubertz  of  Copen- 
hagen ;  but  let  Mr.  Dickson  foi  a  moment  pause,  and  ask  himself 
what  is  the  real,  the  intrinsic  value  of  these  eulogia  ?  The  simple  fact 
of  their  being  printed  at  the  end  of  this  report  shows  clearly  that, 
whether  soUcited  or  vohmteered,  they  were  written  with  that  view, 
but  instead  of  creating  a  favoui'able  impression  on  our  mind  they  have 
the  very  contrary  eflect,  inasmuch  as  they  suggest  to  us  that  Mr. 
Dickson  must  have  felt  conscious  that  he  needed  such  support  to  give 
eclat  to  his  annual  report,  wdiich  presents  to  us  the  type  of  every  fea- 
ture which  should  be  avoided  in  drawing"  up  such  a  document.  We 
have  said  that  the  tendency  of  the  plan  which  Mr.  Dickson  has 
adopted  in  annexing  these  flattering  "extracts"  from  the  " Visitors' 
Book"  to  his  report  is  vicious  ;  we  repeat  it,  for  if  the  superintendents 
of  other  asylums  did  the  same,  where  would  it  end  ?  An  unworthy 
competition  in  advertising  themselves  would  be  provoked,  which  would 
be  derogatory  to  every  institution  which  followed  Mr.  Dickson's 
example.  How  easy  to  seize  an  "  individual  of  the  highest  eminence  in 
this  department  of  medical  science"  by  the  button  and  invite  him  to 
dine  with  us  ;  how  pleasant  to  discuss  the  chances  of  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  over  a  bottle  of  old  port  wine  before  a  glowing  and 
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cheerful  fire ;  liow  agreeably  passes  the  evening  until  the  hour  comeS 
when  our  "  eminent"  friend  must  perforce  take  his  departure,  and  will 
he  do  so  without  leaving  behind  him  some  slight  record  of  the  favoiu-able 
impression  which  we  hope  to  have  made  u])on  liim  ?  "  Not  for  the 
world!"  "Shall  we  ring  the  bell?"  "John!  bring  the  'Visitors' 
Book  !"  "  Infinitel}^  obliged — very  kind  of  you !"  "  It  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  my  next  amiual  report !" 


Aet.  VIII.— PEOFESSOIl  VALENTIN'S  PHYSIOLOGY.* 

TuE  "  Lehrbuch  der  Putsiologie,"  by  Dr.  Valentin,  Professor  of 
Physiology    in  the  L^niversity  of  Berne,    is   an  elaborate   systematic 
treatise  on  physiology,  which  enjoys  a  very  high  reputation  in  the 
medical  schools  of  Germany ;  we  are  therefore  under  great  obligation 
to  Dr.  Brinton  for  having,  in  the  form  of  an  abridgment,  rendered  the 
substance  of  so  valuable  a  work  accessible  to  the  English  student.    We 
have,  it  is  true,   many  excellent   elementary  works  on  physiology — 
Todd  and  Bowman,  Carpenter,  Kirke,  Mayo,  Milligan's  translation  of 
Magendie,  &c., — but  the  present  text-book  has  many  attractive  features 
which  cannot  fail  to  interest  both  the  senior  and  junior  members  of 
the  profession.     We  have,  in  carefully  perusing  the  volume,  been  struck 
with  the  extreme  perspicuity  of  the  style,  the  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion condensed  into  a  narrow  compass,  and  the  clear  explanation  which 
is  given  in  describing  successively  the   difi'erent  organic  functions  of 
the  animal  economv.     We   have  also  been  interested  in  readinar  the 
opinions  of    so    high    an    authority  as  Professor  Valentin   on   many 
doubtful   and  obscm'e  points  in  physiology.     "  Quot  homines  tot  se7t- 
te/itice."    Since  the  days  of  Haller — but  we  may  go  back  to  a  remoter 
age — theories  of  organization,  hfe,  digestion,  absorption,  animal  heat, 
respiration,   nutrition,  muscular  action,  and  innervation,  have  flitted 
across  the  horizon  of  medical  science,  one  fascinating  theoiy  eclipsing 
another  as  rapidly  as  new  observations  have  revealed  to  us  new  discoveries. 
Looking  back  to  the  period  when  Cabanis  published  his  sketches  of 
the  "Revolutions  of  Mechcal  Science,"  what  changes  have  not  occm-red 
in  our  physiological  and  pathological  views  ?  but  we  must  not  pause  to 
moralize,  '"HevLpora  mutantur  etnas  mutantur  in  illis,"  progression  is  the 
order  of  the  day, and  unceasingchange  in  allthings  the  great  lawof  nature. 
The  "Text-Book  of  Physiology"  before  us  is  a  goodly-sized  volume, 

*  A  Text-Book  of  Physiology.  By  Dr.  G.  Valentin,  Professor  of  Physiology  in 
the  University  of  Berne.  Translated  and  Edited  from  the  third  German  edition,  by 
William  Brinton,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  London: 
Pienshaw.     1853. 
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exteiulinpf  to  GS1<  pages ;  it  is  dividod  into  nineteen  chapters,  the  con- 
tents of"  which  arc  arranged  in  numerical  sections,  any  one  of  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  good  index  at  the  end  of  the  hook,  may  be 
referred  to  with  great  facility.  Tlie  chapters  beginning  with  one  on 
"  Organization  and  Life,"  treat  successively,  as  we  find  in  other  ele- 
mentary works  on  physiology,  of  the  functions  of  all  the  different  or- 
gans of  the  body;  but  as  connected  with  our  own  speciality  we  prefer 
restricting  our  attention  to  the  section  which  refers  more  particulaidy 
to  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system.  We  were,  indeed,  as  we  had 
premised,  desirous  of  ascertaining  Professor  Valentin's  views  upon  many 
interesting  points,  such  as  the  correlation  supposed  to  exist  between 
the  size  of  the  cerebrum  or  number  of  its  convolutions,  and  the  mani- 
festation of  the  intellect,  the  fmictions  of  the  cerebellum,  &c.  Upon 
the  former  subject  Professor  Valentin  remarks — 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  abnormal  smallness  of  the  brain  is  con- 
nected with  idiocy.  And  it  is  very  probable  that  persons  distinguished 
for  their  intellectual  powers  possess  brains  which  are  either  as  a  whole 
or  in  particular  parts.  But  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  prove  this  excess 
than  the  converse  diminution  for  the  abnormal  circumstances  ivhicJi 
precede  death  may  themselves  pi'oduce  a  deceptive  increase  of  weight ; 
and  we  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  the  mental  endowments  are 
materially  influenced,  not  merely  b}^  the  quantity  of  the  organ,  but  also 
by  its  quality  and  relative  capacity."      {Sect.  2059,  p.  602.) 

There  is,  we  believe,  much  truth  in  this  observation.  Among  pseudo- 
morbid  appearances  which  occm-  after  death,  it  is  very  possible  there 
may  be  sometimes  an  mcrease  of  weight,  owing  to  the  exsudation  of  a 
large  quantity  of  serum  in  the  ventricles.  In  the  act  of  dymg  effusion 
certainly  may  go  on  very  rapidly. 

"  The  high  forehead"  continues  the  Professor,  "which  is  frequently 
regarded  as  an  external  indication  of  mental  power,  certainly  does 
generally  depend  on  a  greater  development  of  the  anterior  lobes,  and  of 
those  parts  of  the  skull  which  cover  them.  StiU,  this  does  not  justify 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  those  segments  of  the  cerebral  mass  which 
exclusively  regulate  the  higher  mental  capacities  or  many  of  the  facul- 
ties that  express  them — such  as,  for  instance,  eloquence.  Comparative 
and  pathological  anatomy  unite  to  testify  that  the  middle  and  posterior 
lobes  of  the  brain,  and  many  of  its  internal  swellings  (svich  as  the  pes 
hippocampi  and  pes  accessorius  which  lie  hi  the  posterior  corner  of  the 
lateral  ventricle  of  each  hemisphere)  ai"e  at  least  as  important  as  its 
anterior  segments."      (Ibid.) 

It  may  be. remembered  that  Desmoulins  suggested  the  theory  of 
there  being  a  correlation  between  the  higher  manifestations  of  the  intel- 
lect and  the  number  and  depth,  or  rather  the  extent  of  sm-face  of  the 
cerebral  convolutions. 
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"It  has  often  been  maintained,"  observes  the  Professor,  "that  in 
men  distinguished  for  intellect  the  convolutions  of  the  two  cerebral 
hemispheres  are  more  nvmierous  and  less  symmetrical.  But  the  fact 
itself  is  by  no  means  established.  And  besides  this,  experience  teaches 
that  the  advantages  which  are  perhaps  associated  with  the  convoluted 
arrangement,  may  be  quite  annihilated  by  internal  disease  The  hraiti  of 
a  cretin  often  exhibits  large  and  complicated  convolutions,  while  its 
cavities  are  distended  by  copious  fluid  exsudations."  (^Sect.  20G0, 
p.  G02.) 

The  late  Dugald  Stewart  in  commenting  upon  and  censuring  the 
hypothetical  doctrines  of  Hartley,  Darwin,  and  Priestlej^,  seems  to 
hazard  a  prophecy  that  no  physiological  researches  will  ever  throw  any 
light  on  the  connexion  which  exists  between  the  mind  and  the  body. 
"  I  object,"  he  says,  "  to  such  investigations,  as  being  merely  a  waste 
of  labour  and  ingenuity  on  questions  to  which  the  human  faculties  are 
altogether  incompetent."  ("  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  the  Philoso- 
phical Essays.")  But  had  Dugald  Stewart  lived  to  see  the  recent  pro- 
gress of  physiology  and  pathology,  and  the  method  of  observation  now 
pursued,  he  would  probably  have  modified  in  some  measure  so  dis- 
paraging a  prediction.  The  theory  of  vibrations  was  a  sheer  hypo- 
thesis ;  unsupported  by  observation,  it  started  fully  formed  into  exist- 
ence, like  Pallas  ready  armed  out  of  the  head  of  Minerva  ;  but  the 
connexion  which  is  now  sought  to  be  established  between  physiology 
and  psychology  proceeds,  we  venture  to  aftirm,  upon  more  philosophical 
principles — upon  inductive  observation,  rather  than  pure  speculation. 
One  chief  cause  of  the  Httle  assistance  physiology  renders  to  psychology 
is  very  trvdy  attributed  by  Professor  Valentin  to  our  "  deficient  know- 
edge  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  centre,"  and  another,  he  sug- 
gests, may  be  ascribed  to  the  way  in  which  we  conceive  the  mental 
functions  to  take  place. 

"  AVe  describe,"  he  observes,  "  certain  external  phenomena  as  results 
of  knowledge,  judgment,  or  reason,  without  recollecting  that  the  basis 
here  assumed  to  be  an  unit  is  the  resvdt  of  a  series  of  links  to  which  we 
have  no  access.  We  have  seen  that  the  perception  of  the  simplest 
sensuous  impression,  and  the  excitation  of  the  slightest  muscular  move- 
ment, depend  upon  a  transfer  and  conduction  of  certain  material  changes 
which  mutually  conditionate  each  other,  and  play  into  one  another  hke 
the  cogwheels  of  a  machine.  Hence  we  are  justified  in  conjectm-mg, 
that  what  is  apparently  the  most  direct  mental  action  also  proceeds 
from  a  series  of  mutual  tensions  and  transfers,  and  tliat  the  failure  of 
anv  link  of  the  chain  leads  to  an  error  or  false  conclusion.  The  o-eneral 
signiheance  of  such  processes  may  be  easily  imagined  i'rom  the  analysis 
ottered  by  these  simple  phenomena.  13ut  the  satisiactory  investiga- 
tion of  their  details,  tlie  only  true  self-knowledge,  will  i)rol)al)ly  for  ever 
battle  the  spirit  of  human  inquiry."      (»b'ec7.  2008,  p.  UUl.) 
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Let  us  lio})e  that  this  dark  forebodinsf  of  the  learned  Professor  may 
not  he  verllied  ;  we  recognise  the  ditliculties  which  embarrass  our  inves- 
tigations only  in  the  hope  of  surmounting  them;  we  still  look  for  pro- 
gression, and  at  all  events  conceive  that  no  one  has  a  right  either  in 
mental  or  physical  science,  to  say  "  thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no 
farther;"  a  sceptical  philosopher  may,  like  Canute  the  Grreat,  plant  his 
chau-  at  the  margin  of  the  sea  to  reprove  his  disciples,  when  the  waves 
appear  shining  tranquilly  at  their  lowest  ebb,  but  ere  long  he  will  find 
the  tide  rise,  and  the  accumulating  waters  swelling  round  him  will 
compel  him  to  retire  from  his  position.  The  progression  of  human 
knowledge  is  thus  irresistible — he,  however,  who  would  assist  in 
extending  its  boundaries,  in  accelerating  its  current,  must  not  be 
restrained  by  any  cii'cumscribed  ideas  olJiimUti/;  he  must  embark  with 
a  cheerful  faith  upon  all  his  investigations  in  the  full  assurance  that 
truth  will  miveil  herself  to  all  who  diligently  seek  her,  and  that  she 
has  imposed  no  restriction  upon  our  footsteps. 

To  return  :  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum  have  been  the  su.bject 
of  much  discussion  ;  some  physiologists  from  the  experiments  made  on 
living  animals  have  inferred  that  it  is  the  organ  which  co-ordinates  the 
muscular  movements  of  the  body.  But  however  plausible  this  view 
may  be,  the  imsteady  movements  of  animals — birds,  for  example — • 
whose  cerebellum  has  been  removed,  and  the  ineffective  fluttermgs 
which  accompany  them,  may,  it  is  surmised  by  Professor  Valentin,  be 
rather  consequent  upon  certain  local  conditions  of  progression  or 
flight — such,  for  instance,  as  the  proper  fixation  and  adjustment  of  the 
spinal  column.  The  idea  that  the  cerebellum  has  any  special  influence 
over  the  sexual  organs,  the  Professor  emphatically  repudiates. 

"  Experience,"  he  says,  "  does  not  confirm  this  theory.  It  is  true 
that  the  seminal  ducts,  the  oviducts,  and  the  uterus  of  the  domestic 
mammalia  may  be  thrown  into  contraction  from  the  cerebellum.  But 
the  same  eft'ect  can  be  produced  through  other  parts  of  the  nervous 
centres  (lesion  of  the  spinal  cord  or  medulla  oblongata) .  The  cerebel- 
lum ol'  geldings  is  as  large  as  that  of  stallions,  and  Flourens  found  that 
a  cock  from  whom  this  part  of  the  nervous  centre  had  been  removed 
still  made  distmct  attempts  at  copulation."     (^Sect.  20-17,  p.  599.) 

The  Professor  further  remarks  that — 

"  Degeneration  of  the  human  cerebellum  does  not  necessarily'  give 
rise  to  imbecility  or  any  other  affection  of  the  mental  powers. 
DestiTiction  of  one  of  its  hemispheres  has  sometimes  been  accompanied 
l)y  an  uncertainty  of  gait,  a  tendency  to  rotatory  movements  or  hemi- 
plegia, usually  of  the  opposite  side,  but  limited  disease  of  the  cere- 
bellum may  exist  without  any  considerable  thsturbance  of  the  action  of 
the  volimtary  muscles."     {Sect.  204^8,  }>.  GOO.) 

We  had  marked  several  other  passages  for  extract,  but  with  much 
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reluctance  must,  at  all  events  for  the  present,  forbear  transcribing 
them ;  almost  every  section  in  this  abridgment  of  Valentin's  great 
work  on  physiology,  might  indeed  suggest  a  running  commentar^r. 
The  translation  has  been  very  carefully  and  faitlifully,  and  we  may  add 
elegantly,  rendered  ;  and  unlike  translations  in  general  from  the  Grerman, 
its  style  is  fluent  and  agreeable.  We  should  add  that  the  diagrams  and 
illustrations,  above  three  hundi-ed  in  number,  are  beautifully  executed 
and  admirably  represent  the  sulyects  delineated.  It  is  evident, 
indeed,  that  Dr.  Brinton  has  bestowed  very  great  pains  on  the 
volume  before  us ;  his  critical  knowledge  of  the  German  language 
well  qutdified  him  to  execute  a  task  which  we  can  only  conceive  his 
having  undertaken  as  a  "work  of  love;"  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
m  expressing  our  conviction  that  this  "  Text-Book  of  Physiology" 
deserves  to  be  as  popular  in  our  medical  schools  as  the  original  is  in 
Germany.  We  therefore  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  students  at  our 
English  universities. 


Art.  IX.— on  THE  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE 

INSANE. 

It  is  only  in  Lmiatie  Hospitals  that  the  course  of  treatment  indicated  by  an 
intelligent  consideration  of  the  different  phases  of  insanit}^,  can  be  applied. 
Nowhere  else  can  the  varied  forms  of  occupation,  recreation,  and  amuse- 
ment be  so  successfully  carried  out ;  nowhere  else  can  the  same  amount  of 
indulgence  be  safely  granted.  It  is  here  alone  that  beneficial  results 
can  be  reasonably  expected.  Elsewhere  the  consequences  will  vary  with 
the  character  of  the  cases.  Generally  one  of  two  results  ensues — the 
mind,  left  to  itself,  dwells  with  increasing  intensity  upon  the  diseased 
train  of  thought,  until  excitement,  growing  by  its  own  indulgence, 
overcomes  the  vestiges  of  reason,  and  the  suti'erer  becomes  an  ungovern- 
able maniac  ;  or  weakened  by  the  shock  which  disease  has  inflicted  upon 
the  system,  gradually  loses  its  power,  and  sinks  into  a  state  of  torpidity 
or  childishness.  This  tendency  to  mania  or  dementia,  the  aggravated 
extremes  of  disease,  we  find  illustrated  whenever  the  insane  poor  of  any 
community  are  not  provided  for  in  a  suitable  hospital,  but  are  left  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  jails  and  alms-houses,  of  cages  and  dungeons,  of 
bonds  and  fetters.  The  expositions  which  have  been  lately  made,  of 
the  suffering  condition  of  the  pauper  insane,  in  the  jails  and  alms-houses 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  County  houses  of  New  York,  when  considered 
in  connexion  witli  the  energetic  pliilanthropy,  and  the  diligent  benevo- 
lence of  those  States,  may  lead  us  to  fear  that  a  similar  investigation 
would  disclose  an  equally  deplorable  state  of  things  in  Connecticut. 
Developments  occasionally  reach  us,  which  would  justify  the  strongest 
apprehensions  of  such  results. 

The  religious  services  of  the  Sabbath,  and  of  daily  evening  prayer, 
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have  boon  n'<;ularly  continued  by  our  estimable  ebaplain,  Kev.  Mr. 
Gallaudet.  More  extended  ex))erience  and  observation  have  confirmed 
the  sentiment  which  1  liave  elsewhei'e  advanced,  in  rchition  to  tlie  bene- 
ficial influence  of"  rcli^'ious  worshi]) ;  that,  leaving  out  of  the  estimate 
all  other  residts,  a  high  rank  must  be  assigned  to  it  as  a  remedial 
measure.  But  its  influence  may  not  be  thus  limited.  Amid  the  ves- 
tiges of  reason,  the  affections  and  the  sensibilities  exist  as  warmly  and 
as  acute  as  ever,  and  in  many  cases  the  same  high  and  ennobling  results 
may  be  attained,  as  from  the  operation  of  similar  causes  upon  individuals 
tmdcr  ordinary  circumstances.  Dr.  Poole,  the  intelligent  su])orintendent 
of  the  IMontrosc  Asylum,  says,  "After  the  obliteration  of  reason,  many 
of  the  highest  feelings  of  our  natm-e  remain,  to  which  a  successfid 
appeal  may  be  made :  and  those  by  which  we  are  connected  with  a 
higher  sphere  of  existence  admit  as  readily  of  being  awakened  on  the 
proper  object  being  presented  to  them,  as  the  ordinary  passions  vmder 
which  the  lunatic  acts.  Their  influence  is  in  the  highest  degree  con- 
soling, and  congenial  to  the  return  of  mental  strength  and  serenity ; 
the  effects  in  each  individual  are  probably  as  difierent  as  in  the  members 
of  an  ordinary  congregation."  The  judicious  appHcation  of  these  means, 
(upon  which  their  efficiency  peculiar^  depends),  requires  that  they  be 
made,  as  in  the  Retreat,  in  consistency  with  the  general  coiu'se  of  dis- 
cipline and  treatment  which  the  medical  officer  has  been  led  to  adopt. 
Having  for  a  long  time  been  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  duty 
and  importance  of  providing  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  insane, 
it  is  gratifying  to  witness  the  extending  prevalence  of  similar  senti- 
ments. The  claims  of  the  lunatic,  that  he  shall  no  longer  be  excluded 
from  the  privilege  of  worshipping  God,  are  being  widely  recognised.  In 
all  the  leading  institutions  of  this  country,  and  in  the  Ketreat  among 
the  first,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  due  and  customary 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  either  by  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain,  or 
by  the  aid  of  the  neighbouring  clergymen.  In  most,  suitable  chapel 
accommodations  are  provided,  to  add  force  and  dignity  to  the  service. 
The  same  is  true  of  many  of  the  hospitals  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent. 

Thus,  one  by  one,  are  the  eiTors  and  delusions  relative  to  insanity 
passing  away ;  the  enhghtened  reason  and  the  sympathy  of  their  fel- 
low-men are  opening  the  prison-doors  of  the  lunatic,  striking  off  his 
fetters,  and  restoring  the  rights  and  dignity  of  humanity.  They  are 
giving  back  to  him  the  Sabbath  day,  that  all  the  calm  and  soothing 
influences  of  that  holy  time  may  rest  upon  his  heart. — From  Dr.  Butler's 
interesting  Rejjort  of  tlie  Hartford  Lunatic  Asylum^  TJ.  S.  America. 
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Having  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  Lettsomian  Professor 
of  Medicine,  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  I  accepted  the 
office  with,  I  trust,  a  humble  appreciation  of  my  capacity  to  dis- 
charge satisfactorily  its  duties  in  a  manner  commensurate  with 
their  grave  importance.  The  distinction  conferred  upon  me  is 
one  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed.  To  be  selected  from  a  body  of 
physicians  of  great  and  admitted  eminence,  of  profound  learning, 
of  scientific  attainments  of  a  high  order,  of  undoubted  eloquence, 
as  Lettsomian  lecturer  on  medicine,  is  an  event  which  I  shall  ever 
cherish  with  lively  emotions,  as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  per- 
sonally gratifying  occurrences  in  my  chequered  life. 

The  post  thus  assigned  to  me  by  your  kindness,  entails  upon 
me  the  pleasing  duty  of  delivering,  before  this  Society,  three 
lectures  connected  with  that  division  of  medical  science  mth 
which  the  physician  is  supposed  to  be  especially  conversant.  In 
selecting  three  topics  for  illustration,  I  felt  anxious  to  bring  imder 
review  subjects  worthy  of  your  consideration;  and  involving  in 
their  elucidation,  points  of  theoretical  as  well  as  of  practical  in- 
terest. I  flattered  myself  that  I  should  be  realizing  your  anticipa- 
tions, and  be  acting  in  unison  \nth  the  wishes  of  the  Council,  if  I 
were  to  confine  myself  to  the  exposition  of  three  points  connected 
\dth.  those  investigations  with  which  my  own  mind  is  supposed  to 
be  more  particularly  occupied.  Under  this  impression,  I  have, 
•with,  I  hope,  a  right  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  my  self-imposed 
task,  selected,  as  the  subject  of  my  first  and  introductory  lecture, 
a  question  of  extreme  interest  to  all  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

Having,  from  an  early  period  of  my  professional  studies,  formed 
a  high  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  science  of  mental  phi- 
losophy, and  devoted  much  attention  to  the  investigation  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  influence  of  the  spiritual  upon  the  material 
portions  of  the  organization,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  excused,  if  I 
should,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks  upon  the  necessity  of  a  more 
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general  and  accurate  knowledge  of  tlie  science  of  mind,  convey 
a  somewhat  extravagant  conception  of  the  value  of  that  section 
of  inquiry  which  presents  so  many  charms  to  my  own  imagina- 
tion. With  the  object  of  demonstrating  the  theoretical  and 
practical  advantages  resulting  from  this  investigation,  I  have 
undertaken,  in  my  first  lecture,  to  illustrate  the  special  psycho- 
logical attributes  of  the  physician — to  claim  for  the  cultivators 
of  medical  science  higher  and  more  exalted  functions  than  those 
usually  assigned  to  them — to  consider  the  physician  in  his  spi- 
ritual character,  as  having  at  his  command,  and  under  his  control, 
a  medicina  tnentis  as  well  as  a  niedicina  corporis — agents  of 
great  power  and  magnitude — which  have  not  been  sufficiently 
recognised  or  appreciated.  It  will  be  my  object  to  establish  the 
close  connexion  between  the  SCIENCE  OF  MiND,  and  the  Science 
AND  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  to  illustrate  the  true  philoso- 
phic character  of  the  professors  of  the  healing  art.  "  Aft  /j.aTaynv 
rrjv  <TO(j)iav  clg  rr;y  larpiKtjv,  Kai  rrfv  larpiKrjv  elg  ti]v  (TO(j)iav'  larpog 
yap  (ptXo(TO<l>og  l(ToOtog. '  * 

We  form  but  a  low  and  grovelling  estimate  of  our  liigh  desti- 
nation— of  the  duties  of  our  dignified  vocation,  if  ive  conceive  that 
our  operations  are  limited  to  a  successful  application  of  mere 
Physical  Agents.  God  forbid  that  we  should  thus  vilify  ourselves, 
and  degrade  our  noble  science  !  "  A  physician  whose  horizon  is 
bounded  by  an  historical  knov\^ledge  of  the  human  machine,  and 
who  can  only  distinguish  terminologically  and  locally  the  coarser 
wheels  of  this  piece  of  intellectual  clockwork,  may  be,  perhaps, 
idolized  by  the  mob;  but  he  will  never  raise  the  Hippocratic  art 
above  the  narrow  sphere  of  a  mere  bread-earning  craft."-|*  The 
physician  is  daily  called  upon,  in  the  exercise  of  his  j^rofession, 
to  mtness  the  powerful  effect  of  mental  emotion  upon  the 
material  fabric.  He  recognises  the  fact,  although  he  may  be 
unable  to  explain  its  rationale.  He  perceives  that  moral  causes 
induce  disease,  destroy  life,  retard  recovery,  and  often  inter- 
fere with  the  successful  operation  of  the  most  potent  remedial 
means  exhibited  for  the  alleviation  and  cure  of  bodily  disease 
and  suffering.  Although  such  influences  are  admitted  to  play  an 
important  part,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  I  do  not  conceive  that,  as 

*  Hippocrates.  f  Scliillcv. 
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physicians,  ^ve  have  sufficient  ajipreciation  of  their  great  im- 
portance. 

"  If  a  patient  dies,"  says  M.  Reveille-Parise,  "  we  open  his  body, 
rummage  among  the  viscera,  and  scrutinize  most  narrowly  all  the 
organs  and  tissues,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  lesions  of  some  one 
sort  or  anotlier ;  there  is  not  a  small  vessel,  membrane,  cavity,  or 
follicle,  which  is  not  attentively  examined  ;  the  colour,  the  weight, 
the  thickness,  the  volume,  the  alteration — nothing  escapes  the 
eye  of  the  studious  anatomist.     He  handles,  touches,  smells,  and 
looks  at  everything ;  then  he  draws  his  conclusions  one  way  or 
another.     One  thing  only  escapes  his  attention ;    that  is,  he  is 
looking  at  merely  organic    effects,  forgetting  all  the  while  that 
he  must  mount  higher  up  to  discover  their  causes.     These  organic 
alterations  are  observed,  perhaps,  in  the  body  of  a  person  who  has 
suffered   deeply  from,  mental  distress  and   anxiety ;  these  have 
been  the   energetic  cause   of  his  decay,  but  they  cannot  be  dis- 
covered in  the  laboratory  or  the  amphitheatre.     Many  physicians 
of  extensive  experience  are  destitute  of  the  ability  of  searching 
out  and  understanding  the  moral  causes  of  disease  ;  they  camiot 
read   the  book  of  the  heart,  and  yet  it  is  in  this  book  that  are 
inscribed,  day  by  day,  and  hour  b3^hour,  all  the  griefs,  and  all  the 
miseries,  and  all  the  vanities,  and  all  the  fears,  and  all  the  joys, 
and  all  the  holies  of  man,  and  in  which  will  be  found  the  most 
active  and  incessant  principle  of  that  frightful  series  of  organic 
changes  which  constitute  pathology.     This  is  quite  true — when- 
ever the  equilibrium  of  our  moral  nature  is  long  or  very  seriously 
disturbed,  we  may  rest  assured  that  our  animal  functions  will 
suffer.    Many  a  disease  is  the  contre-cowp,  so  to  speak,  of  a  strong- 
moral  emotion ;  the  mischief  may  not  be  apparent  at  the  timOj 
but  its  germ  will  ]je  nevertheless  inevitably  laid."  * 

In  proportion  as  Ave  recognise  our  psychological  character  and 
jiosition,  and  estimate  the  effect  of  these  sj)iritual  agents,  shall 
we  be  successful  at  the  bedside,  elevate  ourselves  in  the  social 
scale,  and  not  only  deserve,  but  command,  the  respect  of  the 
public,  and  place  the  science  of  medicine  upon  the  highest 
vantage-ground  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  How  is  it  possible 
for  us  to  influence  the  minds  of  others  if  we  have  no  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  operation  of  our  own  under- 
standings ?     As  vvell   might   the  physician  administer,   for  the 

*  "  On  Moral  Tlierapevitics."     Paris. 
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relief  of  au  acute  malady,  a  material  agent  of  wliose  properties 
and  modus  operandi  he  is  avowedly  ignorant. 

"  He  tliat  -would  govern  others,  first  should  be 
The  master  of  himself,  richly  endued 
'^^'ith  depth  of  understanding,  height  of  knoAvledge." 

Massixgek. 

Referring  generally  to  the  present  aspect  of  that  branch  ot 
philosophy  whose  claims  I  am  now  advocating,  I  would,  in  Imiine, 
observe,  that  the  advancement  of  mental  science  has  of  late  years 
been  greatly  retarded  by  the  prejudices  which  have  prevailed  in 
reference  to  all  abstract  metaphysical  investigations.  An  impres- 
sion has  existed,  that  this  inquiiy  unfitted  the  mind  for  the  con- 
templation of  subjects  more  immediately  associated  with  the  use- 
ful and  practical  aifairs  of  every-day  life ;  that  the  researches  of 
metaphysicians  served  only  to  darken,  bewilder,  and  dazzle  the 
understanding,  and  to  teach  tlie  use  of  pedantic  jargon,  and  of 
obscure  and  transcendental  pliraseology.  Hence  arose  the  sarcasm, 
that  to  recommend  a  person  to  engage  in  the  study  of  meta- 
physics was  a  delicate  and  indirect  mode  of  suggesting  the 
propriety  of  subjecting  him  to  the  restraint  of  an  asylum.  "  I  am 
the  person  you  wish  to  see,*'  said  the  illustrious  Plato  to  his 
foreign  guests,  who  desired  an  introduction  to  the  grave  phi- 
losopher, under  the  impression  that  they  were  to  see  a  man 
exhibiting  qualities  very  different  from  those  possessed  by  ordinary- 
mortals.  Does,  I  would  ask,  the  mind  grow  severe  in  proportion 
to  its  enlightenment  ?  Why  should  a  knowledge  of  the  most 
exalted  department  of  philosophy  unfit  us  for  the  active  pursuits 
of  life,  or  for  the  society  of  mankind  ?  Need  we  be  surprised  at 
the  attempts  which  have  been  made,  in  the  present  utilitarian 
age,  to  dej)reciate  the  study  of  metaphysical  philosophy,  when  we 
take  a  retrospective  glance  at  its  history.  The  modern  meta- 
physician is  engaged  in  more  useful  and  loftier  speculations  than. 
that  of  considering  whether  the  essence  of  mind  be  distinct  from 
its  existence,  and  what  are  the  qualities  inherent  in  it  as  a 
nonentity  ?  Whether  angels  passed  from  one  point  of  space 
to  another  without  passing  through  the  intermediate  points? 
Whether  they  can  visually  discern  objects  in  the  dark  ?  Whether 
more  than  one  angel  can  exist  at  the  same  moment  in  the  same 
physical   point  ?     Whether  they  can   exist  in  a  perfect  vacuum, 
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■with  auy  relation  to  the  absolute  incorporeal  void  ?  Whether,  if 
an  angel  were  in  vacuo,  the  void  could  still  be  termed  perfect  ? 
These,  and  similarly  abstruse  and  absurd  speculations,  seriously 
occupied  the  patient  attention  of  a  few  of  the  learned  schoolmen 
and  theologians  of  former  times,  and  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  the 
science  of  metaphysics  being  the  art  of  talking  grave  nonsense 
upon  subjects  beyond  the  limits  of  the  human  understanding. 
We  are  not  justified,  however,  in  any  wholesale  condemnation  of 
these  apparently  jDrofitless  and  Quixotic  speculations.  May  we 
not  use  the  language  of  the  founder  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy, 
and  say  of  the  ancient  schoolmen,  that  "  in  seeking  for  brilliant 
impossibilities  they  sometimes  discovered  useful  realities." 

Bacon,  when  referring  to  the  researches  of  the  alchemists  for 
the  philosopher's  stone,  says,  that  they  perfomied  the  office  of  the 
husbandman,  who,  in  seeking  for  a  hidden  treasure,  turned  up 
the  soil,  and  pulverized  the  earth,  thereby  rendering  it  better 
fitted  for  the  purposes  of  vegetation.  Although  the  schoolmen  Avere 
baffled  in  their  attempts  to  discover  the  essence  of  the  soul,  and 
to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  to  their  own  minds 
the  precise  number  of  angelic  spirits  who  could  pirouette  at  the 
same  instant  upon  the  point  of  a  needle,  they  nevertheless  opened 
a  path  for  the  philosopher,  amidst  the  dreary  forest  which  he  had 
to  traverse,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  dangerous  portions  of  his 
journey,  in  which  they  themselves  had  stumbled  and  fallen. 

Modern  Metaphysics,  and  its  sister  science,  Theology,  hold  the 
same  relations  to  the  rhapsodies  of  the  schoolmen  as  modem 
chemistry  does  to  the  speculations  of  the  alchemist.  No  right- 
thinking  men  would  repudiate  the  study  of  modern  chemistry  on 
account  of  the  obscure  and  apparently  profitless  researches  of  the 
alchemists  :  by  parity  of  reasoning,  are  we  justified  in  denouncing 
the  serious  and  patient  study  of  mental  philosophy,  on  account  of 
the  scholastic  jargon,  nonentities,  unmeaning  generalities,  and 
inanities,  of  some  of  the  ancient  metaphysicians  ? 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  any  branch  of  philo- 
sophical inquiry,  we  must  be  cautious  how  we  apply  the  inter- 
rogatory, ciii  bono? — neither  must  we  adopt  as  our  model  of 
imitation  the  mathematician,  who,  refusing  to  admit  that  any 
advantage  could  result  from  the  study  of  a  science  not  directly 
related  to  his  ovm  favourite  study,  exclaimed,  when  recom- 
mended to  read  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  "  What  does  it  prove  ?" 
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Are  the  lofty  emotions,  the  glorious  imagery,  the  sublime  specu- 
lations, the  melodies  that  have  charmed  our  ear,  elevated  our 
thoughts,  improved  our  hearts,  ennobled  our  nature,  purified  our 
mamiers,  and  thro\vn  rays  of  sunshine  over  the  dreary  and  thorny 
path  of  life,  to  be  thsmissed  from  our  contemplation  because  they 
have  no  obvious  and  direct  relationship  to  the  practical  business 
of  hfe  ?  Let  us  not  encourage  the  vulgar  prejudice  against  those, 
exalted  inquiries  that  have  no  apparent  or  intimate  association 
with  the  science  of  medicine,  which  constitute  the  charm  and 
poetry  of  Ufe,  and  exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  intel- 
lectual progress  of  nations,  the  civilization  of  the  world,  and  the 
character,  happiness,  and  destiny  of  man ! 

Dosolater !  wlio  shall  say 


Of  wliat  thy  rashness  may  have  reft  mankind  ? 
Take  the  sweet  poetry  of  life  away, 
And  what  remains  behind?" 

Goethe,  when  refen-ing  to  the  healthful  influences  of  imaginative 
literature  upon  the  heart  and  intellect,  eloquently  observes, — 
"  When  the  man  of  the  world  is  devoting  his  days  to  wasting 
melancholy  for  some  deep  disappointment,  or  in  the  ebullience 
of  joy  is  going  out  to  meet  his  happy  destiny,  the  lightly -moved 
and  all-conceiving  spirit  of  the  poet  steps  forth  to  be  the  sun 
from  night  to  day,  and,  with  soft  transitions,  tunes  his  harp  to 
joy  or  woe.  From  his  heart,  its  native  soil,  springs  up  the  lovely 
flower  of  wisdom  ;  and  if  others,  while  waking,  dream,  and  are 
pained  with  fantastic  delusions  from  their  every  sense,  he  passes 
the  dream  of  life  like  one  awake,  and  the  strangest  incidents  are 
to  him  a  part  both  of  the  past  and  of  the  future.  And  thus  the 
poet  is  at  once  a  teacher,  a  jirophet,  and  a  friend  of  gods  and 
inen.  At  the  courts  of  kings,  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  beneath 
the  windows  of  the  fair,  the  sound  of  the  poet  was  heard,  when 
the  ear  and  soul  were  shut  to  all  beside;  and  men  felt  as  we  do 
when  delight  comes  over  us,  and  we  pause  with  rapture,  if,  among 
dingles  we  are  crossing,  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  starts  out 
touching  and  strong.  The  poets  found  a  home  in  every  habita- 
tion of  the  world,  and  the  lowHness  of  their  j)osition  exalted  them 
the  more.  The  hero  listened  to  their  songs,  and  the  conqueror 
of  the  earth  did  reverence  to  the  poet,  for  he  felt  that  without 
poets  his  own  wild  and  vast  existence  would  pass  away  and  be 
forgotten  for  ever."* 

*  WiJlieka  Meistcr. 
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Would  that  I  coukl,  in  equally  lofty,  fervid,  and  touching 
eloquence,  impress  upon  others  the  conception  which  I  myself 
have  formed  of  the  value — the  practical  importance — ^to  the  phy- 
sician, of  a  more  general  acquaintance  with  those  branches  of 
polite  literature  which  serve  to  chasten  the  taste,  discipline  the 
mind,  develoj)  holy  aspirations  after  truth,  invigorate  tlie  under-- 
standing,  improve  the  heart,  and  keep  in  abeyance  those  corroding 
emotions  which  often  embitter  our  existence,  engender  disease, 
and  shorten  the  duration  of  human  life.  The  science  of  mind 
has  been  truly  designated  "  the  science  of  ourselves,"  of  all  that 
surrounds  us,  "of  everything  which  we  enjoy  and  suffer,  or  hope 
and  fear ;  so  truly  the  science  of  our  very  being,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  look  back  on  the  feelings  of  a  single 
hour  without  constantly  retracing  phenomena  that  have  been 
there,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  subject  of  our  analysis  and  arrange- 
ment. The  thoughts  and  faculties  of  our  intellectual  frame,  and 
all  which  we  admire  as  wonderful  in  the  genius  of  others ;  the 
moral  obligation  which,  as  obeyed  or  violated,  is  ever  felt  by  us 
with  delight  or  with  remorse;  the  virtues  of  which  we  think  as  often 
as  we  think  of  those  whom  we  love,  and  the  vices  we  ever  view 
with  abhorrence  or  with  pity ;  the  traces  of  divine  goodness,  which 
never  can  be  absent  from  our  view,  because  there  is  no  object  in 
nature  which  does  not  exhibit  them ;  the  feeling  of  our  depen- 
dence upon  the  gracious  Power  that  formed  us ;  and  the  antici- 
pation of  the  state  of  existence  more  lasting  than  that  which  is 
measured  by  the  few  beatings  of  our  feeble  pulse, — these,  in  their 
perpetual  recurrence,  impress  upon  us  the  vast  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind."* 

When  referring  to  the  influence  of  such  studies  upon  the  mind, 
Burke,  with  great  eloquence  and  truth,  observes,  that  "  whatever 
progress  may  be  made  towards  the  discovery  of  truth  in  this 
matter,  we  shall  not  repent  the  pains  we  have  taken  in  it.  The 
use  of  such  inquiries  may  be  very  considerable.  Whatever  turns 
the  soul  inward  on  itself,  tends  to  concentre  its  forces  and  to  fit  it 
for  greater  and  stronger  flights  of  science.  By  looking  into 
physical  causes,  our  mmds  are  opened  and  enlarged,  and  in  this 
pursuit,  whether  we  take,  or  Avhether  we  lose  our  game,  the  chase 
is  certainly  of  service.  Cicero,  true  as  he  was  to  the  academic 
philosophy,  and  consequently  led  to  reject  the  certainty  of  phy- 

*  Browne. 
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sical  as  of  eveiy  other  kind  of  knowledge,  yet  truly  confesses  its 
great  importance  to  the  human  understanding  :  '■Est  (vnirtiorii'tli 
iiigemorumque  nostrorum  naturale  quoddam  quasi  pabulum 
conslderatlo  contemplatioque  naturcu.'  If  we  can  direct 
the  hght  we  derive  from  such  exalted  speculations  uj^on  the 
humbler  field  of  the  imagination,  whilst  we  investigate  the 
springs  and  trace  the  courses  of  our  passions,  we  may  not  only 
communicate  to  the  taste  a  sort  of  philosophical  dignity,  but 
we  may  reflect  back  on  the  severer  sciences  some  of  the  graces 
and  elegancies  of  taste,  without  which,  the  greatest  proficiency 
in  those  sciences  will  always  have  the  appearance  of  something 
illiberal" 

This  science,  apart  altogether  from  its  direct  utility,  has 
other  great  and  obvious  advantages,  which,  in  the  absence  of 
more  conclusive  recommendations  in  its  favour,  ought  to  demon- 
strate to  us  the  importance  and  value  of  a  knowledge  of  our  own 
mental  constitution.  The  discipline — the  training — the  expan- 
sion— which  the  mind  undergoes  in  the  study  of  its  own  opera- 
tions, are  of  themselves  benefits  not  lightly  to  be  appreciated. 
The  cultivation  of  habits  of  accm-ate  observation  and  reflection, 
of  patient  attention,  of  rigid  induction,  of  logical  ratiocination, 
qualifies  the  mind  for  the  more  ready  pursuit  of  those  branches 
of  knowledge  that  are  considered  to  be  more  closely  connected 
with  the  practical  and  active  business  of  life.  The  mental  gym- 
nasium to  which  I  refer  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  development, 
regulation,  and  cultivation  of  those  faculties  of  the  mind  upon, 
the  right  exercise  of  which  depends  our  intellectual  advancement 
and  happiness. 

It  is  not  my  wish,  in  advocating  the  claims  of  mental  philo- 
sophy, to  undervalue  those  sections  of  knowledge  which  have  an 
almost  exclusive  reference  to  the  physical  sciences.  I  am  quite 
disposed,  however,  to  admit  that  it  is  an  unfortunate  effect  of 
mere  physical  inquiry,  when  exclusively  directed  to  the  properties 
of  external  things,  to  render  the  mind  in  our  imagmation  subor- 
dinate to  the  objects  to  which  it  is  directed;  the  faculties  are 
nothing,  the  objects  are  everything.  The  very  natm-e  of  such 
inquiry  leads  us  perpetually  without  to  observe  and  arrange,  and 
nothing  brings  us  back  to  the  observer  and  arranger  within;  or 
if  we  do  occasionally  cast  an  inquisitive  glance  on  the  phenomena 
of  our  thought,  we  bring  back  with  us  what  Bacon,  in  his  nervous 
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language,  calls  the  "smoke  and  taimish  of  the  furnace."  The 
mind  seems  to  be  broken  down  to  the  littleness  of  the  objects 
which  it  has  been  habitually  contemplating ;  and  we  regard  the 
faculties  tliat  measure  eai'th  and  heaven,  and  that  add  infinity  to 
infinity,  with  a  curiosity  of  no  greater  interest  than  that  with 
which  Ave  investigate  the  angles  of  a  crystal,  or  the  fructification 
of  a  moss.  Such  are  rejaresented  by  a  philosopher*  of  high 
standing,  as  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  too  exclusive  devo- 
tion to  the  study  of  mere  physical  phenomena.  But  1  would 
advance  a  step  further,  and  maintain  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind  is  indispensable  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  physical  science;  that  without  a  knowledge  of 
mental  j)lienomena,  a  high  degree  of  perfection  and  accuracy 
could  not  be  attained  in  any  of  the  collateral  branches  of  know- 
ledge. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  division  of  my  subject  without  directing 
your  attention  to  another  branch  of  study  intimately  associated 
with  the  science  of  medicine  and  mental  philosophy,  and  one  most 
essential  to  the  education  of  the  psychological  physician.  I  allude 
to  logic,  or  the  art  of  reasoning.  JSTeed  I  advance  an  argument, 
to  establish  the  importance  of  a  more  general  knowledge  of  that 
science  which  analyses  the  operations  of  the  human  understanding 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  places  this  science  upon  its 
right  basis,  when  he  arg-ues  that  logic  is  not  (as  some  maintain) 
the  science  of  belief,  but  of  -proof  or  evidence.  Its  object  is  not 
to  teach  the  jjhj^sician  what  the  symptoms  are  which  indicate  dis- 
ease :  these  he  must  acquire  from  his  own  experience  and  obser- 
vation, or  from  that  of  others.  But  logic,  as  he  maintains,  sits 
in  judgment  on  the  sufficiency  of  that  observation  and  experi- 
ence to  justify  his  rules,  and  on  the  sufficiency  of  his  rules  to 
justify  his  conduct.  It  does  not  give  him  proofs,  but  teaches 
him  what  makes  them  proofs,  and  how  he  is  to  judge  of  them. 
Logic  can  never  show  that  the  fact  A  proves  the  fact  B,  but  it 
can  point  out  to  what  conditions  all  facts  must  conform,  in  order 
that  they  may  prove  other  facts.  "  It  is,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  to  use 
the  words  of  Bacon,  the  ars  artium,  the  science  of  science  itself. 
All  science  consists  of  data  and  of  conclusions  from  these  data, 
of  proofs  and  what  they  j)rove.  Now,  logic  points  out  what 
relations  must  subsist  between  data  and  whatever  can  be  con- 

*  Browne. 
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eluded  from  them;  between  proof  and  anything  which  it  can 
prove."  It  is  not  .sufficient  to  estahhsh  that  a  knowledge,  a  tech- 
nical knowledge,  of  the  process  of  reasoning,  an  apt  appreciation 
of  the  nse  and  application  of  recognised  logical  formula?,  is 
not  actually  necessary  to  enable  a  person  to  reason  rightly,  in 
order  to  prove  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  science  is  not  indis- 
pensable to  the  physician..  It  is  true,  as  Dr.  Gregory  observes, 
that  a  sailor  may  navigate  a  ship,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  princi- 
ples of  navigation,  and  a  person  may  construct  a  dial,  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  principles  of  astronomy,  spherical  trigonometry, 
or  the  projection  of  the  sphere.  Extensive  experience,  a  natural 
quickness  of  apprehension,  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  phenomena,  a  capabihty  of  ready  generalization, 
often  make  a  man  a  good  practical  logician  who  has  no  knowledge 
of  a  syllogism,  or  of  the  elements  of  logical  science.  Among  the 
higher  order  of  j)ractical  intellects  there  have  been  many  of 
whom  it  was  remarked,  "  how  admirably  they  suit  their  means 
to  an  end,  without  being  able  to  give  any  sufficient  reason  for 
what  they  do,  and  apply,  or  seem  to  apply,  recondite  principles 
which  they  are  wholly  unable  to  state." 

But,  as  medical  philosophers,  we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  this 
natural  aptitude  or  intviitive  perception  of  the  principles  of  logic. 
The  science  of  medicine  is  especially  amenable  to  the  rules  of 
logical  and  inductive  reasoning.  Having  to  unravel  the  mys- 
terious phenomena  of  life,  the  investigation  and  treatment  of 
those  deviations  from  its  normal  state,  termed  disease,  peculiarly 
expose  us  to  many  sources  of  error  and  fallacy,  unless  we  cau- 
tiously keep  in  view  the  great  truths  inculcated  by  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  and  are  guided  by  the  unerring  principles  taught  by 
its  illustrious  founder — 

" The  great  deliverer,  lie  ^aIio  from  the  gloom 
Of  cloistered  monks,  and  jargon-teaching  schools, 
Led  forth  the  true  philosophy." 

There  are  but  few  gifted  men  in  our  profession,  or  in  any  other 
walk  of  modern  science,  of  whom  we  could,  in  justice,  say  that 
they  were  able  to  dispense  with  the  patient  study  of  facts,  or 
with  the  recognised /c>7'mii?ce  of  logical  and  inductive  science.  It 
was  remarked  of  the  immortal  Newton,  that  he  appeared  to 
aiTive  inr  saltum  at  a  knowledge  of  principles  and  conclusions 
that  ordinary  mathematicians  only  reached  by  a  succession  of 
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stei:)S,  and  ai\oi'  tlie  result  of  much  labuur,  loug-continiied  and 
profound  meditation.  It  is  only  by  strictly  applying  the  princi- 
ples of  the  inductive  process  of  reasoning — by  which  we  conclude 
that  what  is  true  of  certain  individuals  of  a  class,  is  true  of  the 
whole  class  ;  or  that  which  is  true  at  certain  times,  will  be  true 
under  similar  circumstances  at  all  times — that  medicine  will  take 
rank  with  the  exact  sciences,  and  its  cultivators  have  a  right  to 
claim  a  foremost  position  among  the  distinguished  philosophers 
of  the  day.  In  the  study  of  medicine,  perhaps  more  than  in 
any  other  science,  we  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  danger  ot 
adopting  false  facts,  of  being  seduced  by  specious  and  hasty  gene- 
ralizations, and  led  into  error  by  deducing  general  principles 
from  the  consideration  of  a  few  particulars — the  bane  of  all 
right  and  sound  reasoning — the  foundation  of  all  bad  philosophy. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  logic  should  form  a  part  of  the  curri- 
culum of  our  medical  schools. 

In  analysing  the  joassions,  it  is  our  duty  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  nature  of  the  mysterious  union  existing  between  particular 
organic  tissues  and  certain  emotions  of  the  mind.  Why,  for 
examjDle,  should  the  passion  of  fear  specially  affect  the  heart.,  and, 
if  of  long  continuance,  induce  actual  physical  changes  in  the 
centre  of  the  circulation  ?  How  can  it  be  explained  that  in  cer- 
tain diseases  of  the  heart  the  patient  often  manifests  a  morbid 
apprehension  of  some  approaching  calamity  ?  Again,  it  is  for  the 
medical  psychologist  to  ascertain  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
passion  of  anger  upon  the  hepatic  secretion,  and  the  re-action  of 
disease  of  the  liver  upon  the  iiuscible  temiDerament.  How  does 
fear  cause  dian'hoea,  and  predispose  the  system  to  the  action  of 
contagion  ?  Again,  may  it  not  be  possible  to  elucidate  the  action 
of  terror  in  suddenly  arresting  haemorrhage  ;  and  explain  why 
the  apprehension  of  threatened  disgrace  checks  attacks  of  con- 
vulsive disease  arising  from  a  morbid  principle  of  imitation,  and 
an'ests  the  progress  of  eiDidemic  suicide  ?  The  emotion  of  hope 
is  kno^vn  specifically  to  influence  the  respiratory  functions,  and  in 
the  last  stages  of  pulmonary  disease  the  jmtient  is  often  buoj^ed 
up  vnth  the  certain  expectation  of  recovery,  whilst  the  angel 
of  Death  is  hovering  about  him.  "  How  frequently  have  I  seen 
the  delicate  female,  in  the  last  stage  of  pulmonary  consumption, 
lighted  up,  and  everything  assume  a  bright  and  cheerful  aspect 
about  her.     New  schemes  of  happiness  have  been  contemplated, 
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new  dresses  prepared,  and  everything  was  brilliant  in  her  pro- 
spects, whilst  her  parents  lived  nnder  the  greatest  apprehension 
and  solicitude,  the  physician  seeing  nothing  but  inevitable  fate 
for  the  poor  victim  whose  distemper  has  deluded  her."* 

In  endeavouring  to  solve  these  and  other  subtle  points  in 
psychology,  Ave  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  the  ridicule  and 
opposition  of  those  who  taboo  all  such  speculations  as  futile  and 
presumptuous.  In  our  patient  and  persevering  study  of  abstract 
j)liilosophical  truth,  we  must  not  be  discouraged  by  such  indiffer- 
ence and  opposition.  It  may  be  legitimately  Avithin  the  compass 
of  the  medico-psychologist,  aided  by  discoveries  in  physiological 
and  other  collateral  sciences,  to  unravel  the  nature  of  that  mys- 
terious union  existing  between  mind  and  matter;  and  to  trace 
the  origin  and  source  of  the  emotions,  and  the  mode  in  which 
spirit  and  matter  reciprocally  act  upon  each  other.  The  man 
dcA'oted  to  the  discovery  of  these  great  truths  may  be  compelled 
to  resign  himself  to  the  neglect  and  contumely  of  his  contempo- 
raries. Such,  alas!  has  too  often  been  the  fate  of  those  great 
and  noble  spirits  who  have  shed  undying  lustre  on  the  land 
Avliich  gave  them  birth,  and  the  record  of  whose  deeds  forms  the 
brightest  spot  in  our  country's  annals.  It  is  the  recollection  of 
tlie  history  of  such  mart}TS  to  science  as  Harvey  and  Jenner, 
Avhich  induces  us  to  exclaim  with  Coleridge,  "Monsters  and  mad- 
men are  canonized,  whilst  Galileo  is  buried  in  a  dungeon!"  A 
Brahmin  crushed  with  a  stone  the  microscope  that  first  deve- 
loped to  his  vision  living  things  among  the  vegetables  of  his  daily 
food.  Professor  Sedgwick,  Avhen  referring  to  this  fact,  observes, 
''  The  si^irit  of  the  Brahmin  lives  in  Christendom.  The  bad  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature  are  not  bounded  by  caste  or  climate,  and 
men  are  still  to  be  found,  who,  if  not  restrained  by  the  wise  and 
Inunane  laws  of  their  country,  would  try  to  stifle  by  personal 
A"iolence,  and  crush  by  brutal  force,  any  truth  not  hatched  by 
their  own  conceit,  and  confined  within  the  narrow  fences  of  then* 
own  ignorance." 

In  analysing  the  nature  of  the  passions,  ascertaining  their  con- 
nexion with  each  other,  mode  of  action  upon  the  system,  and 
special  relationship  to  certain  organic  structures,  it  is  necessary  to 
recollect  that  they  are  planted  in  us  for  wise,  beneficent,  and 
noble  purposes;  and  it  is  only  Avhen  they  are  abused,  and  not 

*  Sir  H.  Halford. 
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subjected  to  a  liealthy  discijjline,  that  they  induce  disease,  and 
aftect  the  duration  of  life.     While  the  impressions  made  upon 
the  nervous  system  are  moderate,  and   restrained   within   due 
bounds — when  there  is  a  natural  gratification  of  the  passions, 
guided  and  ennobled  by  reason,  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
system  is  rather  of  a  beneficial  than  of  a  pernicious  nature.     The 
"passions  are,  in  morals,"  says  Sydney  Smith,  "  what  motion  is 
in  physics  :    they  create,  preserve,   and  animate;    and    without 
them,  all  would  be  silence  and  death.    Avarice  guides  men  across 
the  deserts  of  the  ocean;  Pride  covers  the  earth  with  trophies, 
mausoleums,  and  pyramids;  Love  turns  men  from  their  savage 
rudeness;  Ambition  shakes  the  very  foundation  of  kingdoms.  By 
the  love  of  glory,  weak  nations  swell  into  magnitude  and  strength. 
Whatever  there  is  of  terrible,  whatever  there  is  of  beautiful  in 
human  e^fents,  all  that  shakes  the  soul  to  and  fro,  and  is  remem- 
bered while  thought  and  flesh  cling  together, — all  these  have 
their  origin  in  the  passions.     As  it  is  only  in  storms,  and  when  their 
coming  waters  are  driven  up  into  the  air,  that  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  depths  of  the  ocean;  so  it  is  only  in  the  season  of  perturba- 
tion that  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  real  internal  nature  of  man. 
It  is  then  only  that  the  might  of  these  eruptions,  shaking  his 
frame,  dissipate  all  the  feeble  coverings  of  opinion,  and  rend  in 
j)ieces  that  cobweb  veil  with  which  fashion  hides  the  feelings  of 
the  heart.     It  is  then  only  that  Nature  speaks  her  genuine  feel- 
ings; and  as  at  the  last  night  of  Troy,  when  Venus  illumined  the 
darkness,  and  ^Eneas  saw  the  gods  themselves  at  work,  so  may  we, 
when  the  blaze  of  passion  is  flung  upon  man's  nature,  mark  in 
him  the  signs  of  a  celestial  origin,  and  tremble  at  the  invisible 
asfent  of  God." 


*o^ 


"  Wlio  tliat  would  ask  a  lieart  to  dulness  wed, 
The  wav^less  calm,  the  slumber  of  the  dead?" 

Campbell. 

Having,  I  tiTist,  established  the  necessity  of  a  more  general 
acquaintance  with  mental  philosophy,  it  is  now  my  province  to 
demonstrate  its  practical  application  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in 
the  hands  of  the  physician. 

From  the  annals  of  empiricism  the  psychological  physician  may 
glean  many  useful  lessons.  "  Fas  est  et  ah  hoste  doceri,"  is  a 
maxim  as  applicable  to  medical  as  it  is  to  moral  and  political 
science.     May  not  the  success  that  sometimes  follows  the  admi- 
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nistration  of  an  extravagantly  eulogized  nostrum  often  depend 
upon  the  moral  confidence  inspired  in  its  much-vaunted  efficacy? 
Medicine  often  has  a  curative  efficacy  because  the  patient  is  told 
and  believes  that  it  will  cure — is  unerrmg  in  its  eftects — infallible 
in  its  results.  Let  us  learn  a  lesson  from  this  fact,  and  remember  the 
observation  of  Coleridge,  that  "  he  is  the  best  physician  wlio  is  tlie 
most  ingenious  inspirer  of  hope,"  How  often  has  a  disease  which 
has  baffled  the  skill  of  the  scientific,  practical  man,  vanished  before 
the  spell  of  a  village  witch.  A  patient  afflicted  with  a  malady 
Avhich  refused  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  legitunate  medicine, 
surrendered  himself  into  the  hands  of  a  notorious  quack.  A  friend 
endeavoured  to  rescue  him  from  the  grasp  of  the  charlatan.  He 
saw  the  daily  fee  accompanying  the  daily  deceit,  and  expostu- 
lated; v^hen  the  patient  exclaimed,  "  For  God's  sake,  destroy  not 
the  hopes  that  man  holds  out  to  me  :  upon  them  I  live !  \vithout 
them  I  die  I" 

In  acute  attacks  of  disease,  the  patient  who  has  the  least  fear  of 
dying  has,  cceteris  paribus,  the  fairest  prospect  of  recovery.  The 
tonic  and  often  stimulating  influence  of  HOPE  not  only  arrests 
the  progress  of  organic  mischief,  but  invigorates  the  system, 
thus  warding  off  the  approach  of  disease.  Aretasus,  appre- 
ciating the  importance  of  rousing  and  supporting,  by  means  of 
moral  agents,  the  nervous  system,  when  in  a  state  of  depression 
and  debility,  expressly  counsels  the  patient  to  be  of  good  heart, 
and  advises  the  physician  to  entertain  him  with  agreeable  conver- 
sation, and  to  do  his  utmost  to  encourage  hope  and  confidence. 
With  a  view  of  abstracting  the  mind  of  the  patient  from  a  con- 
templation of  his  own  sufferings,  he  directs  that  his  mind  should 
be  diverted  with  the  sight  of  plants  in  full  bloom,  and  agreeable 
paintings;  and  suggests  that  the  bed  of  the  patient  should  be 
placed  near  a  window  commanding  a  beautiful  prospect.  The 
chamber,  he  says,  should  be  strewed  with  flowers;  amusing  books 
should  be  read,  and  the  soothing  influences  of  music  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  moral  treatment  of  the  case.  The  mind 
of  the  patient  should  not  be  permitted  to  dwell  upon  his  physical 
malady ;  and  he  should  be  constantly  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of 
recovery.  When  speaking  of  the  plague  of  Athens,  Thucydides 
says  that  "  the  most  affecting  circumstance  connected  with  the 
epidemic  was  the  great  and  fearful  mental  dejection  which  accom- 
panied the  attack.     The  mind  appeared  at  once  to  sink  into 
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despair,   aiul    tlio    2)atieut   often   gave    himself    up    without   a 
stniijo-le/' 

We   all   full)'-   appreciate   the  potency  of  mental  depression 
among  the  predisposing  causes  of  contagious   disease.     During 
the  prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases,  it  may  be  a  matter  worthy 
of  consideration  whether  there    are  not  some  powerful  moral 
REMEDIES,  by  means  of  which  they  may  be  shorn   of  much  of 
their  virulence.     It  is  a  question  entitled  to  serious  discussion, 
what  are  the  best  means  within  our  reach  to  effect  so  desirable  an 
object  ?     Many  may  smile  at  the  idea  of  attempting,   by  any 
mental  measures,  to  create  a  revidsion  in  the  public  mind,   and 
thus  to   destroy,  if  possible,  all  fear  and  apprehension.     When 
Rome   was   threatened  with    pestilence,    the  public  authorities 
marched  in  solemn  jorocession  to  the  national  temple,  and  means 
were  adopted  for  appeasing  the  anger  of  the  gods.     The  psycho- 
logical effect  of  this,  to  our  minds,  superstitious  proceeding,  was 
to  allay  public  apprehension,  and  to  excite  hope  and  confidence. 
May  not  we  adopt  measures  somewhat   analogous  to  arrive  at 
similar  results  ?     Have  we  not  within  our  power  effectual  means 
of  acting  uj)on  the  public  mind  en  masse,  for  creating,  during  the 
existence  of  those  fearful  panics  which  so  often  accompany  the 
prevalence  of  pestilential  diseases,  a  new  turn  to  the  ciu-rent  of 
thought,  and  of  dispelling  unnecessary  fears  and  morbid  appre- 
hensions ?    God  has  so  intimately  associated  the  spiritual  with  the 
material  portion  of  our  organization,  that  He  will  not  consider  that 
we  are  slighting  His  dispensations,  or  making  light  of  His  awful 
providence,  if,  in  obedience  to  His  will,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
recognised  laws  influencing  the  mysterious  union  of  mind  and 
matter,  we  adopt  moral  or  mental  means  for  curing  or  preventing 
disease. 

Such  being  a  view  of  the  question  sanctioned  by  Religion  and 
Science,  it  behoves  us  to  consider  whether  some  measures  might 
not  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  abstracting  the  jiublic  mind 
from  its  own  depressing  apprehensions,  thus  rendering  the  system 
less  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  those  physical  agents  alleged  to 
give  origin  to  the  disease.  This  is  only  suggestive  ;  it  may  be 
entirely  impracticable;  but  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  I  have  not  the 
slio-htest  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  the  iirincvple,  and  of  the  im- 
portance of  adopting  eveiy  legitimate  means  of  allaying  any 
j)anic  that  may  occur,  and  of  looking  beyond  the  meie  physical 
means  at  our  disposal,  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease. 
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It  is  our  duty,  during  these  fearful  epochs,  to  dismiss  from  the 
mind  the  contemplation  of  subjects  calculated  to  awaken  gloomy 
apprehensions,  to  depress  the  feelings,  and  exhaust  the  nervous 
energy.  Every  reasonable  mode  of  inducing  cheerfulness  and 
serenity  should  be  encouraged.  Constant  and  agreeable  occupa- 
tion will  do  much  good.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  excite 
emotions  of  a  pleasurable  character.  The  exercise  of  charitable 
feelings,-  the  determination  to  keep  in  abeyance  all  the  corroding 
passions,  such  as  anger,  jealousy,  revenge,  covetousness,  and  the 
effort  to  cultivate  "  love,  peace,  and  good-will  toward  men,"  will 
be  found  of  positive  advantage  in  invigorating  the  physique,  and 
thus  rendering  innocuous  the  poison  of  contagion. 

"We  should  never  forget  that  those  whose  vital  powers  are  debi- 
litated are  the  most  susceptible  to  epidemic  maladies, — that  the 
depressing  emotions  induce  this  predisposition  more  certainly  than 
any  other  cause.  A  humble  reliance  on  the  will  of  God,  a  well- 
sustained  piety  and  cheerfulness,  are  the  safest  and  most  legitimate 
means  (apart  from  the  use  of  physical  agents)  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  epidemic  maladies.  During  the  prevalence  of  any  such 
visitation,  it  is  our  duty  individually,  as  well  as  nationally,  to  fortify 
and  strengthen  the  system,  by  resolutely  determining  not  to  yield 
to  useless  fears  and  childish  apprehensions ;  and,  so  far  as  it  is  in 
our  power,  to  inspire  ourselves  and  our  neighbours  with  energy 
and  courage,  and,  as  a  powerful  prophylactic  agent,  to  cultivate 

"  Sweet,  unanxious  quiet  for  tlie  mind." 

They  are  the  happiest,,  the  healthiest,  and  the  longest-lived,  who 
systematically  cultivate  ease  of  mind.  On  this  subject  a  popular 
writer  has  justly  observed,  that  "This  happy  state  of  mind  is  in  a 
great  measure  within  the  reach  of  all  who  diligently  seek  after  it.  It 
does  not  depend  upon  the  amount  of  our  worldly  possessions,  but 
upon  our  mode  of  using  them  not  upon  our  ability  to  gratify  our 
desires,  but  upon  our  regulation  of  them.  They  who  diligently 
cultivate  the  habits  necessary  to  attain  ease  of  mind,  place  them- 
selves almost  above  its  disturbance.  To  the  mortifications  of  disap- 
pointed ambition  they  are  not  at  all  exposed,  and  by  the  crosses 
of  adverse  fortune  very  little ;  whilst  unavoidable  afflictions  in  the 
well-constituted  soften  rather  than  sour  the  mind,  and  cannot  be 
said  to  destroy  its  ease.  Like  cypresses,  they  throw  a  shade  over 
the  current,  but  in  no  way  disturb  its  smoothness.     Strict  and 

NO.    XXV.  K 
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constant  discipline  can  insure  ease  of  mind  in  poverty  and 
privation."* 

To  the  physician  specially  occupied  in  the  investigation  of  the 
deranged  conditions  of  the  mind,  how  indispensable  is  a  knowledge 
of  mental  philosophy  !  Unless  acquainted  with  the  constitution 
of  the  human  understanding,  we  are  but  ill  adapted  to  unravel  or 
appreciate  the  intricate  phenomena  of  its  disordered  action,  or  to 
ap})ly  for  their  cure  or  alleviation  those  medical  and  moral  agents 
which  advanced  science  has  placed  within  our  reach.  Before  the 
morbid  mental  state  can  be  diagnosed  or  understood,  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  physician  to  be  intimately  conversant  with  some 
normal  standard  of  comparison,  otherwise  he  possesses  no  test  by 
means  of  which  he  can  arrive  at  a  safe  conclusion.  Who  would 
confide  in  the  judgment  of  a  physician  who  endeavoured,  by  means 
of  the  stethoscope,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  any  particular  disease 
of  the  heart  and  lungs,  if  he  were  ignorant  of  the  normal  action 
of  those  organs  !  Is  not  a  knowledge  of  the  healthy  operations 
of  thought  as  necessary  to  the  physician  who  is  called  upon  to 
pronounce  whether,  in  any  given  case,  an  apparently  suspicious 
deviation  from  the  normal  condition  of  the  intellect  is  or  is  not 
the  effect  of  disease  ? 

Is  it  necessary  that  I  should  seriously  endeavour  to  establish 
the  importance,  not  only  of  a  knowledge,  but  of  a  profound  know- 
ledge, of  the  human  understanding,  its  affections,  propensities, 
emotions,  and  its  instincts,  to  those  occupied  in  the  study  of  men- 
tal alienation,  and  specially  and  personally  engaged  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  ?  Alas !  an  acquaintance  with  this  section 
of  philosophy  is  rarely  deemed  necessary  in  the  education  of 
those  intended  for  psychological  practice.  Hitherto,  with  few 
exceptions,  those  engaged  in  this  branch  of  practical  medicine 
have  not  only  been  grossly  ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  but  unacquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  medical 
science.  It  is  only  in  recent  times  that  it  has  been  considered 
necessary  to  ascertain  whether  parties  desiring  to  undertake  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  insane-f-  have  any  other  qualification  to 

*  "  The  Original,"  by  Walker. 
t  When  asylums  for  the  insane  are  entrusted  exclusively  to  physicians 
acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  human  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  with 
the  science  of  medical  psychology,  they  will  realize  the  conception  of  the 
great  Esquirol,  and  become  "  instruments  of  cuee,  and.  in  the  hands  of  the 
skilful  physician,  most  powerful  therapeutic  agents  against  mental  ma- 
ladies." 
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recommend  them  to  the  office  than  the  possession  of  a  house  of  cer- 
tain dimensions,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  capital  to  enable  them 
to  carry  into  effect  the  mere  commercial  speculation.     A  surgeon, 
before  he  undertakes  the  performance  of  an  operation,  or  the  treat- 
ment of  a  serious,  or  even  of  a  trifling  injury,  is  expected  to  have 
-  devoted  many  years  to  the  study  of  anatomy  and  the  practice  of 
surgery.     A  physician  is  considered  to   be  conversant  with  the 
diffijrent  branches  of  medical  science  ;  to  have  watched  by  the 
bedside  the  operation  of  various  medicinal  agents,  exhibited  in 
certain  states  of  disease ;   and  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  science  of  therapeutics  and  the  phenomena  of  morbid  action. 
But  a  knowledge  of  the  most  intricate,  complicated,  and  subtle 
phenomena  with  which  we  have  to  deal — namely,  the  faculties  of 
the  human  mind — is  considered  to  come  by  intuition,  no  prepara- 
tory psychological  education  being  deemed  necessary  to  those  de- 
voted to  the  treatment  of  the  insane.     What  would  be  said  of  our 
own  mental  condition,  if  we  were  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  black- 
smith a  delicate  chronometer,  for  the  purpose  of  having  its  move- 
ments regulated  ?    And  should  we  not  expose  ourselves  to  severe 
animadversion,  if  we  permitted  a  man  ignorant  of  the  anatomical 
construction  of  the  body,  to  cut  down  upon  the  subclavian  artery, 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  a  ligature  to  the  vessel?  Is  it  less  absurd, 
less  destructive  to  the  integrity  of  the  intellectual  part  of  our  con- 
stitution, to  place  under  the  care  of  j^ersons  grossly  ignorant  of  tlie 
elements  of  the  science  of  mind,  cases  of  disease  requiring,  above 
all  others,  for  their  judicious  and  successful  management,  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  healthy  mental  phenomena  ?    "  Great  powers 
of  reason  are  re(^uisite,"  says  Vogel,  "  to  understand  men  desti- 
tute of  reason."     To  treat  the  various  phases  of  disordered  mind 
with  any  hope  of  a  successful  issue,  requires  on  the  part  of  the 
psychological  physician  qualities  of  mind  rarely  seen  in  combina- 
tion— tact,  presence  of  mind,  judgment,  a  ready  appreciation  of 
intricate  morbid  mental  phenomena,  a  delicacy  of  taste,  a  high 
morale,  a  steadiness  of  purpose,  elevation  of  character,  great  com- 
mand of  temper,  and  volitional  power  and  resolute  determination 
not  to  allow  any  amount  of  provocation  to  interfere  with   that 
calmness  and  serenity  so  indispensably  necessary  on  the  part  of 
those  brought  into  immediate  association  with  the  insane.     If  the 
mind  be  the  instrument  upon  which  we  are  to  operate  in  carrying 
out  any  systematic  plan  of  moral  treatment — if  it  be  the  duty  of 
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the  pliysiciai)  to  perseveringly  "  combat  witli  delusions  and  hallu- 
cinations, and  to  substitute  for  them  correct  and  healthy  impres- 
sions; to  strengthen  these  impressions  by  judicious  and  repeated 
repetitions;  remove  perverted  trains  of  reasoning" — replace  them 
by  correct  induction,  and  give  them  the  power  and  influence  of 
habit  and  frequent  association :"  how,  I  ask,  can  he  make  any 
progress  in  this  mode  of  treatment  so  long  as  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
material  with  which  he  is  to  work — in  fact,  with  the  faculties  of 
the  human  understanding?  If  the  man  who  has  the  advantage 
of  an  ordinary  medical  education  is,  on  account  of  his  ignorance  of 
the  philosophy  of  mind,  obviously  unfitted  for  the  serious  duties 
of  treating  its  disorders  scientifically  and  successfully,  what  lan- 
guage can  convey  our  impression  of  the  folly,  the  barbarity  and 
heartlessness,  of  entrusting  the  management  of  the  insane  to  those 
who  are  not  members  of  the  profession  at  all,  and  who  have 
enjoyed  no  more  psychological  or  general  education  than  that 
derived  from  their  having  acted  as  attendants  in  asylums,  or  that 
which  they  have  received  at  a  village  school  ?  Need  we  feel  sur- 
prise at  the  little  advancement  made  in  the  science  of  cerebral 
pathology,  and  the  amount  of  public  odium  which  has,  alas !  for  so 
many  years  attached  to  those  specially  engaged  in  this  anxious  and 
important  branch  of  practice,- when  we  consider  into  whose  hands 
this  class  has  unhappily  fallen  ?  I  trust,  however,  the  day  is  not 
very  remote,  when  the  psychological  physician,  engaged  in  the 
treatment  of  insanity,  will  take  his  proper  and  legitimate  position 
in  the  ranks  of  honourable  and  scientific  men;  and  the  oppro- 
brious epithet  with  which  the  vulgar  and  illiterate  assail  him 
will  be  expunged  from  the  vocabulary.  When  that  epoch  arrives, 
the  public  and  the  profession  will  esteem,  respect,  and  venerate 
those  who,  at  great  and  heroic  personal  sacrifices  (often  of  health, 
life,  and  reason),  devote  their  acquirements,  energies,  and  talents, 
for  the  benefit  of  this  section  of  the  afflicted  family  of  man.  "  I 
am  at  length  rewarded,"  says  Miiller,*  "  since  after  twenty-six 
years'  intercourse  with  the  insane,  I  have  not  become  insane 
myself"  In  a  letter  to  Pinel  it  is  observed,  "  The  labourer  in 
lead-works  is  thankful  if  he  escapes  lameness,  and  the  medical 
attendant  of  a  madhouse,  if  he  does  not  there  leave  his  reason.  A 
more  deliberate  sacrifice  to  the  mightiest  good  of  mankind  is  not 
conceivable.""!' 

*  Physician  to  the  Julius  Hospital,  Wurzluirs;. 
t  "Aspects  of  Medical  Life,"  by  Dr.  Mackness. 
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There  is  another  practical  point  connected  with  the  study  of 
medical  psychology,  which  comes  within  the  range  of  our  investi- 
gation. It  has  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  will  upon  the 
physical  organism.  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  persistent 
direction  of  the  volitional  power  to  a  particular  organ  or  struc- 
ture will  eventually  induce  a  morbid  activity  in  the  part,  and  give 
rise  to  lesions  in  the  organic  tissue  itself.  In  many  cases  of  hypo- 
chondriasis, a  disease  often  associated  with  some  form  of  visceral 
derangement,  I  have  no  doubt  the  sufferings,  both  mental  and 
physical,  are  often  aggravated  by  the  patient  imagining  some  par- 
ticular structure  or  viscus  to  be  the  seat  of  disease ;  and  from  that 
circumstance,  the  attention  being  constantly  directed  to  the  organ, 
actual  molecular  changes  in  the  organic  elements  of  the  part  are 
induced.  The  persistent  current  of  mental  impulse,  emotion,  or 
volition  towards  an  organ,  impels  to  it  an  amount  of  nervous 
energy  and  blood  sufficient  to  derange  the  circulation,  and  thus 
interfere  with  the  function  of  nutrition,  and  induce  organic  altera- 
tions in  the  tissue.  Does  this  fact  admit  of  a  psychical  explana- 
tion. Viewing  practically  the  operations  of  volition,  I  would  ask 
whether  it  be  not  possible  to  prevent  or  cure  actual  physical  aiid 
mental  disease  by  an  effort  of  the  will ;  and  if  so,  what  is  the 
rationale  of  the  process  ?  The  will,  by  a  constant  exercise  of  its 
powers,  has  been  known  to  acquire  an  influence  over  the  involun- 
tary organs.  The  case  of  Colonel  Townsend  is  familiar  to  us  all. 
This  gentleman,  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  could  easily  suspend  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  thus  induce,  for  a  period,  all  the  symp- 
toms of  apparent  death.  Celsus  refers  to  a  priest  who  exercised 
the  same  power  over  all  the  vital  functions.  In  the  language  of 
Burton,  "  he  could  separate  himself  from  his  senses  when  he  list, 
and  lie  like  a  dead  man,  void  of  life  and  sense."*    Great  expecta- 

*  A  Colonel  Townsend,  residing  at  Batli,  sent  foi*  Drs.  Bayard  and 
Clieyne,  and  a  Mr.  Skrine,  to  give  tiera  some  account  of  an  odd  sensation, 
which  he  had  for  some  time  felt,  which  was,  that  lie  could  expire  when  he 
pleased,  and  by  an  effort  come  to  life  again.  He  insisted  so  much  on  their 
seeing  the  trial  made,  that  they  were  forced  at  last  to  coniply.  They  all  tlu-ee 
felt  his  pulse,  which  was  distinct,  and  had  the  usual  beat.  He  then  com- 
posed himself  on  his  back  for  some  time.  By  the  nicest  scrutiny,  they  were 
unable  to  discover  the  least  sign  of  life,  and  at  last  were  satisfied  that  he 
was  actually  dead ;  and  were  just  about  to  leave  him,  with  the  idea  tliat  the 
experiment  had  been  carried  too  far,  when  they  observed  a  slight  motion  in 
the  body,  and  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  returned,  and  he  quite  recovered. 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  liowever,  he  composed  himself  in  the  same 
manner,  and  reaUy  died. 
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tioTis  may  be  entertained  of  recovery  from  an  attack  of  illness,  if 
the  patient,  Avith  a  recoo^nition  of  his  duty  of  submission  to  the 
will  of  God,  resolutely  determines  not  unnecessarily  to  yield  to 
physical  disease.  The  determination  to  be  well,  will,  in  certain 
morbid  states  of  the  system,  do  much  to  facilitate  recovery,  and 
will  materially  aid  the  physician  in  the  exhibition  of  his  cura- 
tive agents.  The  author  of  The  Original  relates  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  his  own  bodily  health,  which  illustrates 
the  power  which  the  mind  exercises  over  physical  disease.  He  says : 
"  Some  months  before  I  was  born,  my  mother  lost  a  favourite 
child  by  illness,  owing,  as  she  accused  herself,  to  her  own  tempo- 
rary absence ;  and  that  circumstance  preyed  upon  her  spirits  and 
affected  her  health  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  was  brought  into  the 
world  in  a  very  weakly  and  wretched  state.  It  was  supposed  I 
could  not  survive  long,  and  nothing,  I  believe,  but  the  greatest 
maternal  care  and  tenderness  preserved  my  life.  During  child- 
hood, I  was  very  frequently  and  seriously  ill,  often  thought  to  be 
dying,  and  once  pronounced  to  be  dead.  I  was  ten  years  old 
before  it  was  judged  safe  to  trust  me  from  home  at  all,  and  my 
father's  wishes  to  place  me  at  a  public  school  were  uniformly 
opposed  by  my  various  medical  advisers,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  my  certain  destruction.  Besides  continued  bilious  and 
inflammatoiy  attacks  for  several  years,  I  was  grievously  troubled 
with  an  affection  of  the  trachea ;  and  many  times,  after  any 
excess  in  diet  or  exertion,  or  in  particular  states  of  the  weather, 
or  where  there  was  new  hay  or  decayed  timber,  my  difficulty  of 
breathing  was  so  great,  that  life  was  miserable  to  me.  On  one 
occasion,  at  Cambridge,  I  was  obliged  to  send  for  a  surgeon  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  he  told  me,  the  next  morning,  that  he 
thought  I  should  have  died  before  he  could  have  opened  a  vein.  I 
well  recollect  the  relief  it  afforded  my  agony,  and  I  only  recovered 
by  living  for  six  weeks  in  a  rigidly  abstemious  and  most  careful 
manner.  During  these  years,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  I  felt 
no  security  of  my  health.  At  last,  one  day,  when  I  had  shut 
myself  up  in  the  country,  and  was  reading  Cicero's  treatise  De 
Oratore,  some  passage,  I  forget  which,  suggested  to  me  the  ex- 
pediency of  making  the  improvement  of  my  health  my  study.  I 
rose  from  my  book,  stood  bolt  upright,  and  determined  to  be 
well."*     Mr.  Walker  then  proceeds  to  narrate,  in  a  number  of 

*  "  The  Origmal,"  by  Walker. 
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amusing  essays,  how  he  carried  his  resolution  into  effect.  The 
result  was  a  complete  restoration  to  health,  which  he  enjoyed 
until  a  short  period  previous  to  his  death. 

For  the  cure  of  many  of  the  disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  it 
is  often  necessary  for  "  the  mind  to  minister  to  itself"  If  the 
patient  confess  an  inability,  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  men- 
tal disease,  by  an  effort  of  volition  to  "  pluck  from  the  memory 
a  rooted  sorrow,"  he  undoubtedly  has  the  power  in  the  earlier  or 
incipient  forms  of  disordered  mind,  to  destroy,  by  a  resolute  effort 
of  the  will,  "  those  false  creations  of  the  heat-oppressed  brain," 
those  "  thick-coming  fancies,"  and  those  irregularities  of  thought 
and  conduct,  which,  if  permitted  to  run  riot  and  uncontrolled, 
would  induce  the  more  serious,  dangerous,  and  perhaps  incurable 
forms  of  mental  derangement.  "  By  endeavouring,  from  bene- 
volent motives,  to  smother  the  expression  of  our  sorrows,"  says 
Dr.  Reid,  "  we  often  mitigate  their  inward  force.  If  we  cannot 
imbibe  the  spirit,  it  is  often  profitable,  as  well  as  good-natured 
hypocrisy,  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  cheerfulness." 

"  By  seeming  gay,  we  gi'ow  to  what  we  seem." 

Let  us,  as  psychological  physicians,  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
those  predisposed  to  attacks  of  mental  aberration  and  other  forms 
of  nervous  disease,  the  important  truth,  that  they  have  it  in 
their  power  to  crush,  by  determined,  persevering,  and  continuous 
acts  of  volition  J  the  "  floating  atoms,  the  minute  embryos,  the 
early  scintillations"  of  insanity.  Many  of  the  diseases  of  the 
mind,  in  their  premonitory  stage,  admit,  under  certain 
favourable  conditions,  of  an  easy  cure,  if  the  mind  has  in 
early  life  been  accustomed  to  habits  of  self-control,  and  the 
patient  is  happily  gifted  with  strong  volitional  poiver,  and  brings 
it  to  bear  upon  the  "  scarcely- formed  filaments  of  mental  disease" 
"  We  should  have  fewer  disorders  of  the  mind  if  we  could  acquire 
more  power  of  volition,  and  endeavour,  by  our  energy,  to  dis- 
perse the  clouds  which  occasionally  arise  within  our  own  horizon ; 
if  we  resolutely  tore  the  first  threads  of  the  net  which  gloom  and 
ill-humour  may  cast  around  us,  and  made  an  effort  to  drive  away 
the  melancholy  images  of  the  imagination  by  incessant  occu- 
pation."* 

It  is  sometimes  necessary,  in  the  application  of  moral  influences, 

*  Essays  on  Hypocliondriasis,  &c.,  by  Dr.  Eeid.     (German  Edition.) 
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to  rouse  the  apprehensions  of  our  patient  by  pointing  out  to  him 
his  position  as  an  accountable  agent.  I  cannot  better  iUustrate 
this  psychological  function  of  the  physician  than  by  quoting  an 
anecdote  which  has  been  recorded  of  the  late  Mr.  Abernethy.  A 
patient  was  brought  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  with  strangu- 
lated hernia.  As  the  symptoms  became  alarming,  the  propriety  of 
an  operation  was  suggested  to  him,  but  he  resolutely  refused  com- 
pliance ;  and  although  his  alarming  situation  was  fully  pointed 
out,  he  persisted  in  his  determination.  On  the  following  day  a 
consultation  was  held,  and  it  was  agreed  that  no  alternative 
remained  but  a  speedy  death,  unless  the  operation  were  per- 
formed. When  this  was  announced  to  the  sufferer,  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  mil  rather  die  than  submit  I"  As  the  surgeon  and  pupils  were 
leaving  the  hospital,  Mr.  Abeniethy  entered.  The  position  of 
the  patient  was  at  once  explained  to  him.  He  immediately  went 
to  the  bedside  of  the  man,  when  the  following  conversation 
ensued  : — "  Well,  well,  my  good  fellow?''  said  Abernethy. — "  They 
want,"  replied  the  patient,  "  to  persuade  me  to  be  operated  upon ; 
but  I  would  rather  die  I" — "Well,"  rejoined  Mr.  Abernethy,  "I 
am  sorry  the  operation  is  necessary ;  but  have  you  thought  of  what 
there  is  after  death?  There  is  a  day  of  judgment,  and  you  will 
and  must  give  an  account  of  yourself  to  God.  God  has  placed 
within  our  hands  the  means  to  use,  and  we  must  use  them.  If 
you  refuse  to  use  the  means  God  has  thus  given,  and  which  we 
think  may  save  your  life,  you  are,  in  a  measure,  answerable  for 
your  own  death,  and  must  account  to  God  for  this,  with  your 
other  sins."  The  man  appeared  much  impressed  with  Mr. 
Abernethy 's  appeal,  and  for  a  period  continued  silent  and  in 
deep  thought.  Mr.  Abernethy  said,  "  I  will  leave  you  for  a  few 
minutes  to  consider  the  subject."  On  returning,  the  man  ex- 
claimed, with  great  eagerness  and  decision,  "  I  will  submit  to 
any  operation  that  is  necessary  I"  The  operation  was  immediately 
performed,  and  his  life  was  preserved.* 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  conduct  of  the  physician  whose 
special  duty  it  is  to  attend  and  officiate  at  the  period  of  parturi- 
tion. There  are  no  occasions  when  it  is  so  essentially  necessary 
for  the  medical  practitioner  to  zealously  watch  the  operation  of 
moral  causes  upon  the  phyf^ique  of  his  patient.  The  successful 
progress  of  labour  is  often  dependent  upon  the  temi^erament  of 

*  Dr.  Cooke. 
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the  physician.  The  patient,  anxious  about  her  own  state,  and 
nervous  as  to  the  issue,  watches  every  movement  of  the  physician 
— his  very  attitude — his  every  look — his  walk  ;  his  remarks, 
either  addressed  to  herself,  or  those  in  the  room,  are  closely 
scanned,  and  have  a  beneficial  or  a  disastrous  influence  upon  the 
mind  of  the  patient.  In  proportion  as  the  obstetric  physician 
recognises  the  potency  of  mental  agents  upon  the  mind  of  the 
patient,  and  is  facile  in  their  adaptation  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
those  with  whom  he  is  brought  into  contact,  will  he  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  practice  of  this  important  section  of  medical  science. 
The  physician  is  often  called  upon,  in  the  exercise  of  his  respon- 
sible vocation,  to  discharge  medico-theological  functions.  It  is 
occasionally  our  painful  duty  to  sit  by  the  couch  of  the  dying,  and 
to  witness  the  last  fatal  conflict  between  mind  and  matter.  It  is  on 
such  occasions  that  we  have,  either  in  co-operation  with  the  reco- 
gnised minister,  or  in  his  temporary  absence,  an  opportunity  of 
whispering  words  of  comfort  and  consolation  to  the  wounded  spirit, 
and  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  patient,  and  those  imme- 
diately about  him,  to  the  only  true  and  legitimate  source  of  the 
Christian's  hope.  Let  us  not  lightly  esteem  or  neglect  the  solemn 
functions  thus  imposed  upon  us.  It  may  be  our  privilege  to 
co-operate  with  those  whose  sacred  duty  it  is  to  inculcate  the 
precepts  of  our  holy  religion,  and  to  suggest,  without  subjecting 
ourselves  to  the  imputation  of  ofiiciouvsness,  the  degree  and  hind 
of  conversation  admissible  under  certain  physical  or  mental  states. 
A  zealous  but  indiscreet  clergyman  may,  by  the  character  of  his 
admonitions,  fatally  interfere  with  the  successful  progress  of  an 
acute  case  of  disease,  and  inadvertently  produce  an  amount  of 
mental  and  physical  depression,  from  which  the  patient  may  never 
rally.  In  the  exercise  of  this  serious,  this  important,  and  impera- 
tive duty,  the  object  should  be  to  soothe,  not  to  distract,  the  mind ; 
to  elevate,  not  to  depress,  the  emotions ;  to  inspire  a  holy 
reverence  and  simple  reliance  upon  that  Divine  Being  who  is 
the  Fountain  of  all  Justice,  and  the  Reservoir  of  all 
Mercy.  Our  Saviour  should  be  represented,  not  as  the  God  of 
terror,  but  as  a  God  of  LOVE  and  MERCY.  "  What  painter  who  has 
sketched  the  portrait  of  our  Saviour,  ever  thought  of  arming  him 
with  thunder  ?  No :  love  was  His  weapon ;  and  this  is  the 
weapon  his  ministers  should  chiefly  employ."* 

*  "  The  Velvet  Cushion,"  by  the  Eev.  J.  W.  Cimumgham. 
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"  Tliou.  lair  llelifijion,  wast  designed, 
Duteous  daughter  of  tlie  skies, 
To  warm  and  eluH'r  the  hiiniau  mind, 

To  make  men  happy,  good,  and  wise, 
To  point  where  sits,  in  love  arrayed, 

Attentive  to  caeh  suppliant  call, 
The  God  of  universal  aid — 

The  God,  the  Father  of  us  all." 

Penrose. 

The  physician,  whilst  officiating  under  these  painful  circum- 
stances, may  have  it  in  his  power  to  disarm  the  imagination  of 
the  dying,  of  those  unphilosophical,  phantasmal,  and  often  super- 
stitious notions  with  which  the  morbidly  active  fancy  occasionally 
invests  the  act  of  death  itself.  Is  the  fear  of  death  a  natural 
and  healthy  feeling  ?  Many  eminent  divines  entertain  this  idea. 
The  instincts  of  our  nature,  however,  recoil  from  the  thought  of 
dissolution;  the  soul  "shrinks  back  upon  herself"  at  the  idea 
of  annihilation  and  destruction.  This  horror  of  death  prevailed 
to  a  great  extent  in  ancient  times,  particularly  among  the  Jews. 
The  weeping  and  wailing  referred  to  in  Scripture  (Mark.  v.  38) 
may  "  be  traced  to  an  early  tradition  among  them  that  an  evil  spirit, 
whom  they  called  the  '  angel  of  death,'  had  special  permission  to 
torment  persons  in  their  dying  hour,  and  even  long  after  their 
decease.  This  angel  they  represented  as  standing  over  the  sick 
man  with  a  drawn  sword,  then  distilling  into  some  part  of  his 
body  the  poisonous  death-drop,  and  afterwards  going  to  sit  upon 
his  grave,  to  terrify  his  unresting  spirit  with  soimds  and  sights  of 
woe.  * 

Hazlitt  imagines  that  the  subject  of  death  is  made  ghastly  to 
the  imagination,  by  our  associating  with  it  the  idea  of  life.  We 
think  how  we  should  feel,  not  hoAV  the  dead  feel. 

"  tStill  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries. 
Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires." 

"  The  melancholic  appearance  of  a  lifeless  corpse,  the  mansion 
provided  for  it  to  inhabit,  dark,  close,  and  solitary,  are  shocking  to 
the  fancy,  but  it  is  to  the  fancy  only,  not  to  the  understanding  ;  for 
whoever  consults  this  faculty,  will  see  at  the  first  glance  that  there 
is  nothing  dismal  in  all  these  circumstances.  If  the  corpse  were 
kept  wrapped  up  in  a  warm  bed,  with  a  roasting  fire  in  the 
chamber,  it  would  feel  no  comfortable  warmth  therefrom.  Were 
stores  of  tapers  lighted  as  soon  as  day  sets  in,  it  would  see  no  object 

*  "  Ckristiau  Consolation,"  by  the  Rev.  D.  Moore,  M.A.    1848. 
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to  divert  it.  Were  it  left  at  large,  it  would  have  no  liberty,  nor  if 
surrounded  by  company  would  it  be  cheered  thereby  ;  neither  are 
the  distorted  features  depressions  of  pain,  uneasiness,  or  distress. 
This  every  one  knows,  and  will  readily  allow,  upon  being  suggested, 
yet  still  cannot  behold,  nor  even  cast  a  thought  upon  these  objects 
without  shuddering;  for  knowing  that  a  living  person  must  suffer 
grievously  under  such  appearances,  they  become  habitually  for- 
midable to  the  mind,  and  strike  a  mechanical  horror,  which  is 
increased  by  the  customs  of  the  world  around  us.''* 

But  if  such  apprehensions  of  death  haunt  and  distress  the 
imagination  of  those  eminent  for  their  piety,  great  natural  saga- 
city, and  for  their  high  order  of  intelligence,  they  are  far  from 
having  a  general  influence.  I  quite  concur  in  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Halford,  who,  when  referring 
to  the  calmness,  serenity,  and  Christian  resignation  exhibited 
by  many  at  the  awful  moment  of  death,  says,  "  Of  the  great 
number  to  whom  it  has  been  my  painful  professional  duty 
to  have  administered  in  the  last  hour  of  their  lives,  I  have 
sometimes  felt  surprised  that  so  few  have  felt  reluctant  to  go 
to  the 

-xxndiseovered  country, 


From  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns.' 

Many,  we  may  easily  imagine,  have  manifested  their  willing- 
ness to  die,  from  an  impatience  of  suffering,  or  from  that 
passive  indifference  which  is  sometimes  the  result  of  debility, 
and  extreme  bodily  exhaustion.  But  I  have  seen  those  who 
have  arrived  at  a  fearless  contemplation  of  the  future,  from 
faith  in  the  doctrines  which  our  holy  religion  teaches ;  such  men 
were  not  only  calm  and  collected,  but  even  cheerful,  at  the  hour 
of  death ;  and  I  never  quitted  such  a  sick  chamber  without  a 
wish  that  ray  last  end  might  be  like  theirs.  Some,  indeed,  have 
clung  to  Hfe  anxiously — painfully;  but  they  were  not  influenced 
so  much  by  the  love  of  life  for  its  own  sake,  as  by  the  distressing 
prospect  of  leaving  children  dependent  upon  them  to  the  mercy 
of  the  world,  deprived  of  their  parental  care ;  in  the  pathetic 
lancniasre  of  Andromache — 

'  NOi'  8'av  TToXXci  7ra6r](n,  (f)iKov  airo  Jlarpos  afiaprwu.' 

These  indeed  have  sometimes  wrung  my  heart. "*[• 

*  Tucker, 
t  Sii-  H.  Ealford's  Essays  and  Orations. 
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Cicero  is  said  to  have  complained  that  the  fear  of  death  hung 
over  him  Hke  the  stone  of  Tantahis.  All  his  philosophy  and 
extraordinary  intellectual  power  did  not  preserve  him  from 
childish  apprehensions  of  death.  "  Mors,  quoi  quasi  saxum 
Tantalo,  semper  imiiendet."* 

Dr.  Johnson  had  always  an  intense  dread  of  death,  even  when  in 
the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health.  He  says  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
BosAvell,  "  I  cannot  think  >vithout  emotion  of  the  removal  of  any 
one  I  know  from  one  state  to  another."  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Taylor, 
he  exclaims,  "  0  my  friend,  the  approach  of  death  is  very 
di*eadful  !  I  am  afraid  to  think  of  that  which  I  cannot  avoid  \" 
He  told  Dr.  Hawkins  that  he  never  had  a  moment  in  which 
death  was  not  terrible  to  him.  He  died  eventually  of  dropsy. 
In  order  to  prolong  his  life,  he  procured  a  lancet,  with  which  he 
was  going  to  puncture  his  legs,  which  were  much  swollen.  He 
was,  however,  prevented  from  doing  so ;  and  when  he  was 
entreated  not  to  do  so  rash  an  action,  he  said  that  he 
would  not.  Shortly  afterwards  his  arm  was  seen  to  be  moving 
under  the  bed-clothes,  and  upon  turning  down  the  clothes, 
his  friends  found  that  he  had  been  plunging  a  pair  of  scissors 
into  the  calf  of  each  leg.  Upon  being  expostulated  with. 
Dr.  Johnson  feelingly  exclaimed,  "  I  want  length  of  life  ! — 
length  of  life !" 

It  may  be  our  duty  to  explain  to  those  labouring  under  mortal 
disease,  with  certain  dissolution  in  immediate  prosj^ect,  and  who 
express,  with  what  may  be  termed  some  degree  of  truth,  a 
morbid  apprehension  of  the  fatal  issue,  that,  reasoning  from 
analogous  phenomena,  we  are  not  justified  in  believing  that  the 
act  of  death  is  accompanied  with  any  physical  agony.  The  violent 
muscular  convulsions  simulating  epilepsy,  which  occasionally  ac- 
company the  act  of  dying,  naturally  suggest  to  the  vivid  imagina- 
tion of  the  bystander  the  idea  of  intense  suffering.  It  is  within 
the  range  of  our  legitimate  function  to  expose  this  fallacy,  by 
explaining,  that  although  the  patient  may  apparently  suffer  much 
a  short  period  before  death,  the  act  of  dying  cannot,  reasoning 
physiologically,  be  painful,  consciousness  being  then  entirely 
suspended.  Dr.  Symonds  observes  that  "  the  practitioner  ought 
to  be  able  to  console  the  friends  of  the  dying,  by  the  assurance 

*  Cic.  Tusc.  Desp,,  v.  40. 
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that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  previous  torture,  it  must  be  all 
over  when  once  those  changes  begin  in  which  death  essentially 
consists.  He  must  explain  to  them  how,  upon  the  failure  of  the 
circulation,  the  functions  of  the  brain  must  cease  by  necessity ; 
that  if  the  cessation  of  the  former  be  gradual,  that  of  the  latter 
may,  and  often  does,  precede  it  •  that  if  the  mortal  process  begins 
in  the  lungs,  unconsciousness  precedes  the  want  of  circulation ; 
and  if  in  the  brain,  that  an  injury  of  this  organ,  sufficient  to 
affect  the  lungs  and  the  heart  fatally,  is  sure  to  annihilate  its 
own  sensibility.  The  muscular  spasms,  the  slow,  gasping,  and 
gurgling  breathing,  the  collapsed  and  distorted  features,  though 
in  some  cases  accompanied  by  feeling,  are  altogether  independent 
of  it.  Convulsion  is  not,  as  superficial  observers  often  interpret 
it,  the  sign  of  pain,  or  the  result  of  an  instinctive  effort  of  nature 
to  get  rid  of  the  cause  of  pain — it  is  an  affection  of  the  motific, 
not  the  sensific  part  of  the  nervous  system.  The  pangs  of  disease 
may  last  till  within  a  short  period  of  death,  but  it  is  a  great  error 
to  attribute  them  to  the  process  that  brings  them  to  an  end. 
Such  cases  are  rare  ;  it  is  far  more  common  for  the  sensibility  to 
be  blunted,  or  for  the  cause  of  ]3ain  to  subside  before  the  pheno- 
mena of  dying  commence."  * 

I  will  not  be  guilty  of  the  presumption  of  attempting  to  draw 
aside  the  veil  which  conceals  from  mortal  vision  the  condition  of  the 
spirit  whilst  traversing  "  these  painful  passages."-f-  In  vain  have 
the  most  highly-gifted  minds,  the  most  exalted  imaginations,  and 
the  most  sublime  flights  of  poetry,  endeavoured  to  convey  to  our 
understanding  a  conception  of  the  state  of  the  soul  during  that 
terrible  conflict  which  holy  men  have  taught  us  to  believe  takes 
place  in  the  act  of  death.  To  our  finite  conceptions  the  struggle 
is  ended  as  soon  as  life  appears  to  be  extinct.  Is  such  the  fact  ? 
or  is  the  process  of  dying  still  going  on,  as  some  have  supposed, 
even  after  the  heart  has  ceased  to  pulsate  ?  |     These  subtle  and 

*  Art.  "  Death."  Cycl.  Anat.  and  Phys.  t  Milton. 

"l  "  More  than  a  hundred  experhnents  on  hving  animals  have  satisfied 
me,"  says  Eicherand,  "that  the  mtestines  arc  always  the  last  part  in 
which  the  traces  of  life  may  be  discovered.  Whatever  may  be  the  sort  of 
death  by  which  they  are  destroyed,  peristaltic  motions  are  stiU  continued 
in  this  canal,  while  the  heart  has  already  ceased  to  beat,  and  the  rest  of 
the  body  is  all  an  inanimate  mass."  Dr.  Smith  observes  that  the  corollary 
from  this  position  is  obviously  the  propriety  of  applying  stimulants  to  the 
intestinal  tube,  in  cases  of  suspended  animation. 
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mysterious  questions  are,  I  fear,  beyond  the  range  of  the   most 

acute  and  dee])ly-thiuking  philosophers.* 

To  many  minds  the  subject  of  death  presents  great  attractions. 

Its  awful  sublimity,  the  mysteries  that  hang  over  it,  its  natural 

associations  with  all  that  is  tender  and  pathetic,  invest  it  with  a 

poetic  charm  to  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  taste,  intellect, 

and  feeling  to  be  insensible. 

"  Thoviglits  iinspealcable 
Crowd  ill  my  heart  to  burning,  when  I  hear 
Of  this  abnighty  death,  who  is,  it  seems, 
Inevitable.         *        *         *         * 

******* 

It  batb  no  shape,  but  will  absorb  all  things 

That  bear  the  form  of  earth-born  being. 

I  knew  not  that,  yet  thought  it,  since  I  heard 

Of  death  ;  although  I  know  not  what  it  is, 

Yet  it  seems  horrible.     I  have  looked  out 

In  the  vast  desolate  night  in  search  of  him, 

And  when  I  saw  gigantic  shadows  in 

The  umbrage  of  the  walls  of  Eden,  chequered 

By  the  far-flashing  of  the  cherub's  sword, 

I  ^^•atched  for  what  I  thought  his  coming,  for 

Dark  fear  rose  longing  in  my  heart  to  know 

What  'twas  that  shook  us  all — but  nothing  came  ; 

And  then  I  turned  my  weary  eyes  from  off 

Oirr  native  and  forbidden  paradise, 

Up  to  the  lights  above  us  in  the  azure, 

Which  are  so  beautifid."t 

What  more  subhme  than  the  transition  of  the  soul  from  one 
state  of  being  to  another  !  What  more  mysterious  than  the 
passage  of  the  disembodied  spirit  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  !  Who  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  traveller, 
or  portray  to  our  imaginations  the  visions  of  the  place  ? 

Viewing,  however,  the  subject  before  us  in  a  more  practical 
light,  and  referring  to  the  conduct  of  the  physician  at  that 
solemn  crisis,  I  would  suggest  whether  he  may  not  have  occasion 
to  point  out  the  propriety  of  some  member  of  the  family  being 
by  the  bedside  of  the  patient  in  his  last  moments,  as  the  approxi- 
mation of  those  nearly  related  to  the  dying  is  supposed,  upon 
good  grounds,  to  comfort  and  sustain  the  mind,  and  smoothe  the 
passage  to  the  tomb,  although  there  is  no  apparent  recognition 

*  Under  the  heathen  mythology,  it  was  believed  that  the  struggles  of 
death  continued  till  Proserpine  had  cropped  the  hair  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  as  victims  were  treated  at  the  altar.  Virgil  has  preserved  this 
opinion  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  ^neid,  where  he  offers  so  fine  a  picture 
of  the  dying  agonies  of  Dido. 

t  Byron. 
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or  evidence  of  consciousness  remaining.  When  Louis  XIV.  was 
dying,  he  turned  to  his  physician,  and  exclaimed,  "  It  is  not  so 
difficult  to  die  as  I  expected !  "  Voltaire,  in  referring  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, remarked,  "All  men  die  with' composure  and  fortitude 
wlio  die  in  company."  He  imagines  that  the  courage  of  soldiers 
in  the  heat  of  battle  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  fact  of 
their  being  surrounded  by  those  who  may,  in  case  they  should 
fall,  bear  testimony  to  their  gallantry  and  courage.  By  parity  of 
reasoning,  and  from  the  observation  of  himself  and  others,  he 
concludes  that  the  actual  contact  of  a  relative  with  the  dying 
man,  at  the  moment  of  the  last  struggle,  sustains  and  supports 
him  in  the  terrible  convulsions  that  ensue,  when  spirit  becomes 
disembodied  from  matter. 

It  is  often  the  painful  duty  of  the  physician  to  intimate  to  his 
patient  that  the  last  gleam  of  hope  has  faded  from  his  mind,  and 
that  he  must  prepare  for  the  painful  change  which  awaits  us  all. 
I  would  impress  upon  your  minds,  recognising  the  powerful 
influence  of  depressing  mental  emotions  upon  the  shattered  phy- 
sical condition,  the  great  importance  of  not  prematurely  snatching 
from  under  the  patient  the  only  prop — frail  and  fragile  as  it  may 
be — uj^on  which  his  and  our  hopes  of  recovery  rest.  To  inform 
a  man  that  he  must  prepare  for  death  ;  that  his  hours  are  num- 
bered ;  to  bring  about  his  bed  the  wailing  of  deep  distress,  when 
reasonable  expectations  exist  of  his  ultimate  recovery,  would,  in 
certain  temperaments,  induce  the  prophetic  result. 

But  an  occasion  may  present  itself  when  it  will  become  our 
solemn  duty  to  awaken  the  patient  to  a  sense  of  his  dangerous 
state  and  hopeless  condition,  and  to  point  out  to  his  relatives  the 
necessity  of  his  performing  the  last  sad  offices  of  life.  On  this 
subject  can  I  do  better  than  quote  the  subjoined  admirable 
suggestions  ? — 

"  And  here  you  will  now  forgive  me,  perhaps,  if  I  presume  to 
state  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  conduct  proper  to  be  observed 
by  a  physician  in  withholding  or  making  his  patient  acquainted 
with  his  opinions  of  the  probable  issue  of  a  malady  manifesting 
mortal  symptoms.  I  own  I  think  it  my  first  duty  to  protract  life 
by  all  possible  means,  and  to  interpose  myself  between  him  and 
everjrthing  that  can  aggravate  his  danger ;  and  unless  I  shall  have 
found  him  averse  from  doing  what  was  necessary  in  aid  of  my 
remedies,  from  a  want  of  a  proper  sense  of  his  perilous  situation, 
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I  forbear  to  step  out  of  the  bounds  of  my  province  in  order  to 
offer  any  advice  which  is  not  necessary  to  promote  his  cure.  At 
the  same  time,  I  think  it  indispensable  to  let  his  friends  know 
the  danger  of  his  case  the  instant  I  discover  it.  An  arrangement 
of  his  worldly  affairs,  in  which  the  comfort  or  unhappiness  of 
those  who  are  to  come  after  him  is  involved,  may  be  necessary ; 
and  a  suggestion  of  his  danger,  by  which  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object  is  to  be  obtained,  naturally  induces  a  contemplation  of 
his  more  important  spiritual  concerns,  a  careful  review  of  his  past 
life,  and  such  sincere  sorrow  and  contrition  for  what  he  has  done 
amiss,  as  justifies  our  humble  hope  of  liis  pardon  and  acceptance 
hereafter.  If  friends  can  do  their  good  offices  at  a  proper  time, 
and  under  the  suggestions  of  a  physician,  it  is  far  better  that 
they  should  undertake  them  than  the  medical  adviser.  They  do 
so  without  destroying  his  hopes,  for  the  patient  will  still  believe 
that  he  has  an  appeal  to  his  physician  beyond  their  fears ; 
whereas,  if  the  physician  lay  open  his  danger  to  him,  however 
deliberately  he  may  do  this,  he  runs  a  risk  of  appearing  to 
pronounce  a  sentence  of  condemnation  to  death,  against  which 
there  is  no  appeal,  qio  liope;  and,  on  that  account,  what  is  most 
awful  to  think  of,  perhaps  the  sick  man's  repentance  may  be  less 
available. 

"  But  friends  may  be  absent,  and  nobody  near  the  patient  in 
his  extremity,  of  sufficient  influence  or  pretension  to  inform  him  of 
his  dangerous  condition.  And  surely  it  is  lamentable  to  think  that 
any  human  being  should  leave  the  world  unprepared  to  meet  his 
Creator  and  his  Judge,  'with  all  his  crimes  broad  blown  !'  Rather 
than  so,  I  have  departed  from  my  strict  professional  duty,  and 
have  done  that  which  I  would  have  done  to  myself,  and  have  ap- 
prised my  patient  of  the  great  change  he  was  about  to  undergo. 

"  In  short,  no  rule  not  to  be  infringed  sometimes  can  be  laid 
down  on  this  subject.  Every  case  requires  its  own  considerations; 
but  you  may  be  assured  that  if  good  sense  and  good  feeling  be 
not  wanting,  no  difficulty  can  occur  which  you  will  not  be  able 
to  surmount  with  satisfaction  to  your  patient,  his  friends,  and 
yourself"  * 

Apart  entirely  from  the  great  importance  of  our  having  aright 
appreciation  of  our  position  as  accountable  agents,  the  cultivation 

*  Essays  and  Orations,  delivered  before  tlie  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
by  Sir  H.  Halford,  Bart.,  M.D. 
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of  a  simple  faith  in  the  principles  and  truths  of  our  holy 
and  revealed  religion,  during  the  hours  of  serious  illness,  as 
well  as  at  the  solemn  moment  of  death,  has,  if  judiciously 
regulated,  undoubtedly  a  valuable  therapeutic  influence. 

The  serenity,  tranquillity,  and  resignation  of  the  truly  Chris- 
tian mind,  in  moments  of  danger  and  during  attacks  of  acute 
disease,  will  often  do  more  to  sustain  the  vis  vitoe,  allay  unnatural 
excitement,  and  facilitate  recovery,  than  any  physical  stimuli  we 
may  administer.  Lord  Bacon  suggests  to  the  physician  that 
it  is  a  part  of  his  art  to  smoothe  the  passage  to  the  tomb,  and 
to  render  the  transition  from  life  to  death  easy,  placid,  and 
gentle.  An  occasion  may  present  itself,  affording  to  the  physician 
an  opportunity  of  relieving  the  mind  of  the  dying  of  oppressing 
and  distressing  thoughts  that  may  be  interfering  with  that  com- 
posure and  calmness  so  necessary  and  indispensable  at  this  solemn 
and  awful  moment.  When  Goldsmith  was  upon  his  death-bed, 
the  intelligent  and  sagacious  eye  of  his  physician  recognised  that 
the  poet's  mind  was  evidently  under  the  influence  of  some  con- 
cealed painful  emotions.  "  I  perceive,"  said  his  physician  to 
Goldsmith,  "  that  your  mind  is  ill  at  ease."  The  poet  readily 
admitted  that  such  was  the  fact.  He  was  induced  to  unburden 
his  thoughts  ;  and  impressions  which  would  (in  all  probability) 
have  rendered  his  last  moments  miserable,  were  at  once  removed 
by  the  judicious  advice,  promises,  and  consolations  of  his  kind 
and  benevolent  physician. 

Dr.  Armstrong,  who  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  watching  the  state  of  the  mind  during  illness,  advised  Dr. 
Boot,  a  few  hours  before  he  died,  to  be  always  cheerful  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  sick ;  he  assured  him  that  the  physician  may 
have  the  power  of  taking  a  load  from  the  heart,  and  infusing  into 
it  hope  and  consolation.  Dr.  Nichols  says,  that  whatever  a  man's 
distemper  was,  he  would  not  attend  him  as  a  physician  if  his 
mind  were  not  at  ease,  for  he  believed  no  medicine  would  have 
any  influence  under  these  circumstances.  He  once  attended  a 
man  in  trade,  upon  whom  he  found  none  of  the  medicine  he  pre- 
scribed have  any  effect.  He  asked  his  wife  privately  whether 
her  husband  had  not  been  exposed  to  some  losses  in  trade  ?  She 
said  "  No."  He  continued  to  attend  him,  but  no  impression 
could   be   made  on  his   malady.     At   length,    the    man's   wife 

NO.  XXV.  li 
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told  the  physician  that  she  had  discovered  accidentally  that 
lier  hushand's  mind  wixs  much  troubled  by  his  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties.* 

It  will  be  our  province,  as  psychologists,  to  trace  the  connexion 
between  a  total  want  of  sensibility  in  regard  to  those  impressions 
which  affect  the  eternal  welfare  of  man,  and  certain  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  bodily  functions  which  are  generally  admitted  to 
exercise  an  influence  over  the  devotional  emotions.     Whilst  ex- 
pressing my  firm  belief  in  the  possibility  of  a  direct  interposition 
of  Divine  agency  upon  the    mind,    inducing  spiritual  changes 
in  the  hearts  of  those  happily  brought  within  the  sphere  of  such 
holy  inspirations,   I   nevertheless  consider  it  my  duty  to  suggest, 
that  as  God,  in  His  great  wisdom,   often   accomplishes  His  wise 
designs  through  the  instrumentality  of  secondary  physical  agents, 
it  is  legitimately  within  our  power,  hy  watching  the  state  of  our 
'mental  and  physical  condition,  to  adapt  the  tnind  for  the  more 
ready  reception  and  recognition  of  those  truths  the  right  appre- 
ciation of  which  is  so  essential  to  the  eternal  welfare  of  the 
human  race.     I  would  speak  with  great  reverence  and  caution, 
and  with  extreme  diffidence,  upon  subjects  so  solemn  and  sacred; 
yet  I  would  ask,  can  the  physician  neglect  their  philosophical 
consideration  ?      When  alluding  to    this    subject,    Baxter,    who 
cannot  for  a  moment  be   supposed  to  entertain   an  irreverent 
thought  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  religion,   observes : — 
"  The  want  of  consolation   in  the  soul  is  often  owing  to  bodily 
disease.    It  is  not  moi'e  surprising  for  a  conscientious  man,  under 
the  influence  of  a  morbid  melancholy,  to  doubt  and  despair,  than 
it  is  for  a  sick  man  to  groan,  or  a  child  to  cry  when  it  is  chastised. 
Without  the  physician,  in  these  cases,  the  labour  of  the  divine 
would  be  in  vain.     Fear  may  silence  the  groans  of  the  wounded 
spirit,  but  you  cannot  administer  comfort.     The  consciousness  of 
sin,  and  the  apprehension  of  the   wrath  of  God,  are  often  the 
results  of  bodily  distemper."-f-    "There  are  some  cases  when  a 
man  s  thoughts  are  in  a  manner  forced  upon  \m'n.,from  the  present 
temper  and  indisposition  of  his  body;  so  that,  so  long  as  that 
habit  of  body  lasts,  he  cannot  avoid  that  sort  of  thoughts.     This 
is  the  case  of  some  deeply  hypochondriac  persons,  many  of  whom 
will  be  haunted  with  a  set  of  thoughts  and  fancies  that  they  can 
by  no  means  get  rid  of,  though  they  desire  it  never  so  earnestly 

*  "  De  Auima  Medica."  f  "  Saints'  Eest." 
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We  may  properly  call  these  fancies  of  their  ivaking  dreams,  as 
their  dreams  are  their  sleeping  fancies/' 

"  Though  we  cannot,  in  many  cases,  think  always  of  what  we 
would, — nay,  though  we  cannot  hinder  abundance  of  thoughts 
from  coming  into  our  minds,  against  our  will, — yet  it  is  always 
in  our  power  to  assent  to  our  thoughts,  or  to  deny  our  consent  to 
them:  if  we  do  not  consent  to  them,  so  soon  as  we  are  aware  of 
them,  there  is  no  harm  done.     Should  we  be  haunted  with  blas- 
phemous thoughts,  and  cannot  gel  rid  of  them,  we  must  consider 
that  our  thoughts  are  no  further  ours  than  as  we  choose  them ; 
that  all  sin  lies  in  the  will,  and  all  luill  im-plies  choice;  that 
those  thoughts,  therefore,  which  are  not  our  choice,  which  we 
reject  with  a  settled  aversion  and  abhorrence,  will  never  be  placed 
to  our  account.     So  that  our  thoughts,  however  indecent  or  irre- 
gular soever  they  may  be,  are  rather  to  be  considered  the  infirmi- 
ties of  our  corrupt  nature,  than  our  sins,  properly  so  called.     If 
we  close  with  any  thought  that  prompts  us  to  evil,  so  as  to  be 
pleased  with  it,  to  think  of  pursuing  it  till  it  be  brought  into 
action,  in  that  case  we  can  no  longer  plead  our  natural  corrup- 
tion; for  in  that  very  instant  we  become  actual  sinners,  or  actual 
transgressors  of  the  law  of  God.     The  mind  is  passive  in  receiv- 
ing its  notices  of  things,  whether  pure  or  impure ;  but  it  is  active 
in  its  determination  whether  to  harbour  or  discard  them.    As  far 
as  it  is  passive,  it  is  certainly  innocent ;  as  far  as  it  is  active,  it  is 
accountable:  and  it  is  constantly  active  when  we  dwell  upon  im- 
pure thoughts  with  complacency — when  we  strengthen  ourselves 
in  wickedness  by  cherishing  the  remembrance  of  guilty  joys,  and 
laying  scenes  in  our  imagination  for  the  entertainment  of  future 
pleasures.     Here,  then,  we  see  in  what  the  government  of  our 
thoughts  consists:  they  are  not  criminal  till  they  have  the  con- 
sent of  the  will ;  and  the  soul  can  withhold  that  consent  till  it 
has  sufficiently  considered  the  whole  case."  ..... 

"  Notwithstanding  what  I  have  hitherto  said  concerning  the 
diligence  with  which  we  are  to  keep  our  hearts,  yet  this  is  always 
to  be  remembered,  that  with  our  diligence  we  must  be  careful  to 
join  discretion.  My  meaning  is  this :  we  must  have  a  care  not 
to  extend  our  thoughts  immoderately,  and  more  than  our  tempers 
will  bear,  even  to  the  best  things.  And  the  way  to  do  that  is, 
not  to  put  them  too  much  or  too  long  upon  the  stretch  at  any 
one  time;  but  to  relax  them  when  there  is  occasion,  and  to  let 

l2 
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them  run  out  and  entertain  themselves  upon  anythmg  that 
comes  to  hand,  so  long  as  it  is  innocent."* 

Burton  frequently  adverts  to  the  recun-ence  of  unholy  and 
impure  thoughts  as  a  mental  symptom  of  bodily  disease,  and  so 
formidable  a  source  of  anyaiish  as  sometimes  to  occasion  suicide.f 
Archbishop  Seeker,  who  was  himself  originally  a  physician,  when 
speaking  of  "  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,"  says :  "  As  for  what 
some  good  people  are  often  terrified  about,  the  wicked  imagina- 
tions that  come  into  their  minds,  and  expressions  that  come  out 
of  their  mouths,  at  times,  almost  whether  they  will  or  not,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  involuntary,  they  are  not  criminal  in  them, 

be  they  ever  so  bad When  they  apprehend  they  cannot  be 

pardoned,  they  entirely  mistake  their  own  case,  either  through 
ignorance  or  false  opinions,  or  excessive  tenderness  of  mind;  or 
indeed  more  commonly  by  reason  of  some  bodily  disease,  though 
perhaps  unperceived  by  themselves,  which  depresses  their  spirits 
and  clouds  their  understanding,  and  requires  the  aid  of  medi- 
cine."l 

Emboldened  by  such  theological  authorities — writers  whose 
orthodoxy  is  above  all  suspicion — I  would  suggest  that  the 
attention  of  the  psychologist  should  be  particularly  directed 
to  the  physical  state  of  the  organic  functions  of  life,  when 
he  witnesses  instances  of  an  exalted  or  depressed  condi- 
tion of  the  religious  feelings,  different  in  their  character  from 
ordinary  and  healthy  manifestations,  and  not  clearly  and 
distinctly  traceable  to  legitimate  influences.  I  am  aware  that 
there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  take  an  idtra 
spiritual  view  of  the  mind's  operations,  to  repudiate  as  blas- 
phemy the  material  theory  just  enunciated.  "  What  cheer,"  says 
Emerson,  "  can  the  religious  sentiment  yield,  when  that  is  sus- 
pected to  be  secretly  dependent  upon  the  seasons  of  the  year  and 
the  state  of  the  blood?"  "  I  knew,"  he  continues,  "a  witty  phy- 
sician, who  found  theology  in  the  biliary  duct,  and  used  to  affirm 
that  if  there  was  disease  of  the  liver  the  man  became  a  Calvinist, 
and  if  that  organ  was  sound  he  became  a  Unitarian."  In  reply 
to  this  piece  of  pleasantry,  I  would  observe  that  many  a  man  has 
considered  himself  spiritually  lost  whilst  under  the  mental  de- 

*  "  New  Wliole  Duty  of  Man." 

t  "  Aiaatomy  of  Melanclioly." 

J  "  Lectures  on  the  Church.  Catechism." 
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pression  resulting  from  long-continued  hepatic  and  gastric  de- 
rangement; and  instances  frequently  occur  of  persons  imagining 
themselves  to  be  condemned  to  everlasting  punishment,  to  be  the 
subjects  of  demoniacal  influence,  and  to  hold  personal  converse 
with  our  Saviour,   owing  to  the  existence  of  visceral  disease,  or 
a  congested  condition  of  some  one  of  the  great  vascular  or  ner- 
vous centres.     In  the  former  case  the  mind  has  been  restored  to 
a  right  and  saving  appreciation  of  Divine  Mercy,  and  has  been 
made  to  rejoice  in  comfort  and  hope,  as  the  effect  of  a  course  of 
alterative  medicine ;  and  the  morbid  and  unnatural  ideas  of  de- 
moniacal possession,  and  satanic  and  Divine  presence,  have  vanished 
as  soon  as  the  bowels  and  various  secretions  have  been  made  to 
act  with  healthy  regularity,  and  the  cupping-glasses  have  aided 
us  in  relieving  the  oppressed  cerebral  vessela     "  It  is  probable," 
says  Dr.  Cheyue,  "  that  they  who  have  formed  a  lively  conception 
of  the  personal  appearance  of  Satan,  from  prints  or  paintings,  have 
often  had  the  conception  realized  in  nervous  or  febrile  diseases, 
or  after  taking  narcotic  medicine  ;  and  it  is  but  charitable  to  be- 
lieve that  Popish  legends,  which  describe  victories  over  Satan,  by 
boly  enthusiasts,  have  had  their  origin  in  delusions  of  the  senses, 
rather  than  that  they  were  pious  frauds/' — "  If  it   were,"  says 
Baxter,  "  as  some  fancy,  a  possession  of  the  devil,  it  is  possible 
that  physic  might  cast  him  out.     For  if  you  cure  melancholy, 
(black  bile,)  his  bed   is  taken  away,  and  the  advantage  gone  by 
which  he  worketh.     Cure  the  bile,  and  the  choleric  operations  of 
the  devil  will  cease  :  it  is  by  means  and  humours  in  us  that  the 
devil  worketh.'" 

I  am  acquainted  with  an  excellent  Christian  lady,  who,  at  the 
critical  period,  loses  all  sense  of  religious  impressions ;  her  lan- 
guage during  these  attacks  of  partial  derangement  is  most  dis- 
tressing and  painfid.  I  have  occasionally  to  prescribe  for  a 
gentleman  subject  to  attacks  of  sub-acute  bronchitis,  accompanied 
with  a  temporary  perversion  of  the  moral  sense,  owing,  it  is 
surmised,  to  the  altered  condition  in  the  quality  of  the  blood 
circulating  in  the  brain.  During  these  paroxysms  his  mind  re- 
pudiates all  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  of  a  future  state  ; 
and  yet,  when  a  healthy  supply  of  properly  arterial! zed  blood  is 
transmitted  to  the  brain,  the  patient  manifests,  both  in  his  con- 
duct and  conversation,  the  character  of  a  true  Christian  gentleman. 

The  rationale  of  epidemic  fanaticism  is  a  subject  of  deep  and 
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important  philosophic  interest.  How  often  mere  exalted  physical 
sensibility  has  been  mistaken  for  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
and  illusions  of  the  senses  been  faithfully  and  graphically  recorded 
as  evidences  of  Divine  or  satanic  presence.  Was  not  Luther, 
whilst  in  confinement,  under  the  influence  of  temporary  insanity  ? 
His  representations — believed  by  many  to  this  day  in  their  literal 
sense — that  he  had  frequent  personal  contests  with  the  devil,  most 
probably  depended  upon  local  cerebral  congestion,  or  morbid  state 
of  the  retina,  and  would,  in  our  times,  have  justified  a  suspicion  of 
the  soundness  of  his  mind.  In  the  early  history  of  the  crusaders, 
and  during  epochs  of  religious  and  political  commotion,  such  as  the 
Reformation,  and  other  social  convulsions,  it  would  not  be  difii- 
cult  to  cite  numerous  well-marked  and  unequivocal  cases  of 
insanity,  which  were  considered  at  the  time  as  instances  of  heroic 
devotion,  political  patriotism,  and  religious  enthusiasm.  Mr. 
Dendy  has  written  so  ably  and  lucidly  on  the  subject  of  appari- 
tions,* that  I  do  not  deem  it  necessaiy  to  more  than  refer  to  the 
connexion  which  we,  as  psychologists,  know  so  closely  exists 
between  what  are  considered  to  be  supernatural  phenomena,  and 
certain  derangements  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  diseases  of  the 
heart,  and  disorders  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  digestive  organs. 
Dr.  Ferriar  observes :  "  Instead  of  regarding  these  ghost-stories 
with  the  horror  of  the  vulgar,  or  the  disdain  of  the  sceptic,  we 
should  examine  them  accurately,  and  should  ascertain  their 
exact  relation  to  the  state  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  external  senses. 
The  terrors  of  nocturnal  illusions  would  then  be  dissipated,  to  the 
infinite  relief  of  many  wretched  creatures  ;  and  the  apj)earance 
of  ghosts  would  be  regarded  in  its  true  light,  as  a  symptom  of 
bodily  distemper,  and  of  little  more  consequence  than  a  headache, 
and  rigor  attending  a  common  catarrh.^f 

I  have  known  cases  in  which  a  belief  in  the  appearance  of  an 
apparition  has  ushered  in,  at  an  early  age,  severe  brain-disease,  and 
in  advanced  life  has  been  precursory  of  paralysis,  apoplexy,  and 
insanity.  A  gentleman,  as  the  effect  of  an  active  condition  of 
the  cerebral  circulation,  saw  for  several  nights  a  ghastly  spectre 
in  his  bedroom.  A  week  afterwards  he  had  an  attack  of  apoplexy, 
of  Avhich  he  died. 

It  is  our  duty,  as  psychologists,  to  trace  the  relationship  between 
certain  palpable  deviations  from  a  normal  state  of  thought,  feeling. 

*  "  Philosopliy  of  Mystery."     By  W.  C.  Dendy,  Esq. 
f  "  Theory  of  Apparitions." 
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and  action,  often  associated  apparently  with  great  vigour  of  under- 
standing, brilliancy  of  genius,  and  power  of  continuous  attention 
to  the  complicated  and  active  business  of  life,  and  those  states  of 
the  bodily  health  and  physical  organization  which  may  originate 
and  stimulate  to  action  such  morbid  mental  phenomena.  There 
is  much  latent,  undetected,  and  unrecognised  insanity  in  real  life  : 
bringing  with  it  a  long  train  of  deep  and  incurable  misery.  It 
assumes  many  aspects  :  occasionally  it  exhibits  itself  in  the  form  of 
intemperance — an  uncontrollable  propensity  for  stimulants  clearly 
having  a  mental  origin — in  extreme  eccentricity,  and  in  acts  of  a 
morbidly  impulsive  character.  Again,  it  is  manifested  in  brutal 
and  cruel  conduct ;  in  others,  it  is  evidenced  either  in  an  unnatural 
and  unreasonable  hatred  of  relatives,  a  total  want  of  all  moral  sense, 
extreme  irritability,  tendency  to  crime,  acts  of  viciousness,  or  in 
habits  of  inveterate  lying.  In  fact,  its  shape  is  protean  ;  and 
although  those  so  unhappily  afflicted  often  pass  through  life  as  sane, 
healthy,  and  rational  persons,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Medico- 
psychologist  they  are  suffering  from  disordered  understandings, 
and  ought  to  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  remedial  medicine. 
The  biography  of  tyrants,  both  Regal  and  Domestic,  is  yet  to 
be  written  ;  and  it  remains  for  the  philosophic  historian,  capable 
of  appreciating  the  effects  of  defective  and  arrested  cerebral 
organization, — ^the  influence  of  physical  and  moral  agents  ;  and  of 
bodily  disease  upon  the  character  and  temperament,— to  account 
psychologically  for  the  actions  of  men,  the  records  of  whose  lives 
form  the  dark  scenes  of  history,  and  present  to  the  world  a  con- 
tinuous career  of  morbid  selfishness,  crime,  cupidity,  caprice, 
tyranny,  brutality,  and  vice.  We  do  not  possess  data  to  enable 
us  to  judge  satisfactorily  of  the  mental  or  physical  state  of  a  Nero, 
a  Caligula,  or  a  Tiberius,  who,  as  Tacitus  informs  us,  was  desig- 
nated by  his  tutor,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  as  "  a  cornpound  of 
mud  and  blood ;"  but  is  it  not  charitable  to  suppose  they  were 
physically  and  morally  diseased,  and  of  unsound  mind,  the  in- 
sanity manifesting  itself  in  conduct,  and  not  in  ideas?  Again, 
can  we  advance  anything,  as  psychologists,  in  palliation  of 
the  crimes  of  Catherine  de  Medici  ? — or  that  would  extenuate 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  brutal  treatment  to  which 
Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  father  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
subjected  his  son? — or  would  be  an  apology  for  the  atrocious 
tyranny  and  savage  brutality  of  Judge  Jeffreys  ? — anything  to 
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excuse  the  cold,  calculating  nuirders  of  Henry  VIII.  ? — or  the 
refined  crimes  of,  and  thirst  for  blood  exhibited  by  Robespierre  ? 
— or  say  a  word  in  extenuation  of  the  unnatural  furor  with 
which  the  poet  Savage  was  hunted  to  death  by  his  own  mother  ? 
Poor  Savage  !  No  sooner  was  he  born  than  his  mother  dis- 
carded him.  After  he  had  discovered  the  name  of  his  parent,  i:, 
was  his  j^ractice  to  walk  in  the  dark  evenings  for  several  hoiurs 
before  the  door  of  his  mother's  house,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her  a 
she  might  come  by  accident  to  the  window,  or  cross  her  apart- 
ment with  a  candle  in  her  hand ;  but  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  he 
could  neither  soften  her  heart  nor  open  her  hand."  In  attempt- 
ing to  explain  the  extraordinary  hatred  exhibited  by  the  mother 
of  Savage  towards  her  only  child,  and  the  intense  malignity 
with  which  she,  by  the  most  awful  falsehoods,  attempted  to 
procure  the  execution  of  the  unhappy  poet,  Dr.  Johnson  observes, 
that  the  "  most  execrable  crimes  are  sometimes  committed 
without  apparent  temptation,"  When  alluding  to  his  own 
miserable  fate,  Savage  feelingly  exclaims, — 

"  No  mother's  care 
Shielded  my  infant  innocence  with  prayer  ; 
No  father's  guardian  hand  my  youth  maintained, 
Calked  forth  my  virtues,  or  from  vice  restrained." 

May  not  all  these  monstrous  departures  from  ordinary  and  healthy 
modes  of  thought,  impulse,  and  action,  constitute  evidence,  not  only 
of  depravity  and  vice  in  their  ordinary  signification,  but  of  unde- 
tected, unjyerceived,  unrecognised  mental  disease,  in  all  proba- 
bil'ity  arising  from  cerebral  irritation  or  physical  ill-health? 
Catherine  de  Medici's  disposition  did  not  show  itself  until  after  the 
death  of  her  husband.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  how  much 
of  her  conduct  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  shock  of  his  dissolu- 
tion: but  it  is  said  she  suffered  from  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head,  so  severe  in  its  character  as  to  require  occasional  bleed- 
ing for  its  relief  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  was  a  debauchee 
and  a  drunkard.  He  conceived,  without  any  reason,  an  inveterate 
hostility  to  his  eldest  sister,  and  to  the  prince,  his  son,  afterwards 
Frederick  the  Great.  He  compelled  them  to  eat  the  most  un- 
wholesome, disgusting,  and  nauseous  articles  of  diet.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  spitting  in  their  food,  and  behaving  towards  his  son 
with  great  ferocity.  King  Frederick  suffered  from  severe  attacks 
of  hypochondriasis,  and  great  mental  depression,  and  it  was 
during  one  of  these  paroxysms  that  he  attempted  suicide.  Who 
can  entertain  a  doubt  of  his  insanity,  or  of  the  good  that  would 
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have  resulted  had  his  brutality  and  cruelty  been  considered 
symptoms  of  some  aifection  of  the  brain,  and  he  had  been  treated 
accordingl}^?  Robespierre,  after  his  death,  was  found  to  have 
extensive  visceral  disease;  and  it  is  notorious  he  suffered  much 
from  this  affection  during  life.  It  is  recorded  that  he  rolled  on 
the  ground  for  hours  in  acute  pain. 

Judge  Jeffreys,  it  is  said,  was  "  tortured  by  a  cruel  internal 
malady,  which  had  been  aggravated  by  intemperance."*  In 
the  celebrated  Western,  or  "  Bloody"  Assizes,  this  monster  is  said 
to  have  hanged  820  and  transported  855  persons  for  "the  most 
part  of  blameless  life  and  of  high  religious  profession  \"  Previously 
to  his  starting  for  the  circuit  Jeffreys'  health  and  spirits  had  given 
way.  "  He  had  been  deeply  mortified  by  the  coldness  of  the  king 
and  by  the  insolence  of  the  chief  justice,  and  could  find  little  con- 
solation in  looking  back  on  a  life,  not,  indeed,  blackened  by  an 
atrocious  crime,  but  sullied  by  cowardice,  selfishness,  and  ser- 
vility." During  the  celebrated  trial  of  Lady  Alice  Lisle, 
Jeffreys  is  said  to  "  have  stormed,  cursed,  and  sworn  in  language 
which  no  well-bred  man  would  have  used  at  a  race  or  cock-fight.'" 
Addressing  himself  to  one  of  the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence 
in  favour  of  Lady  Alice,  he  exclaimed,  with  an  oath,  "  Was 
there  ever  such  a  villain  on  the  face  of  the  earth?  Dost  thou 
believe  that  there  is  a  God  ?  Dost  thou  believe  in  hell-fire  ?  A 
Turk  is  a  saint  to  such  a  fellow  as  this !  Oh,  blessed  Jesus  ! 
What  a  generation  of  vipers  we  live  among !  Was  there  ever 
such  an  impudent  rascal  ?  Hold  the  candle  to  him,  that  I  may 
see  his  brazen  face  \"  As  Jeffreys  proceeded  in  his  bloody 
business,  his  "  spirits  rose  higher  and  higher  as  the  work  went 
on.  He  laughed,  shouted,  joked,  and  swore  in  such  a  way, 
that  many  thought  him  drunk  from  morning  to  night."f 

I  again  ask,  if  the  psychological  physician  is  not  best  fitted,  by 
thought,  reflection,  and  education,  to  investigate,  and  elucidate 
satisfactorily,  these  interesting  morbid  psychical  phenomena, 
and  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  efiecting  important  changes  in 
the  onoral  and  intellectual  condition,  by  bringing  within  the 
sphere  of  medical  treatment  the  physical  state  giving  rise  to  these 
obvious  departures  from  sound  and  normal  manifestations  of  the 
affections  and  propensities  ?  Many  a  suicide  would  be  prevented, 
and  murderous  and  criminal  impulse  destroyed,  if  an  active 

*  Macaulay's  "  History  of  England,"  vol.  i.  p.  67. 
t  Macaiday,  p.  600. 
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cathartic  could  be  exhibited,  or  the  cerebral  circulation  relieved, 
and  rendered  less  active  by  means  of  local  depletion.  There  are 
crimes  for  which  men  have  been  hanged,  which  miglit  have  been 
prevented  by  physical  treatment.  Damien  persisted  in  declaring  to 
the  last  that  had  he  been  bled  in  the  morning,  as  he  wished  and 
requested,  he  never  would  have  attempted  the  assassination  of 
Louis  XV.  It  is  recorded  of  Caligula,  that  his  reign  commenced 
with  mildness,  but  that  the  end  of  the  first  year,  after  a  violent 
attack  of  bodily  illness,  he  commenced  his  career  of  cruelty, 
violence,  and  crime,  slaughtering  the  noblest  men  of  Rome,  and 
hunting  the  spectators  of  a  public  show  into  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  ! 

Is  it  not  possible,  by  a  course  of  medicine  and  a  system  of 
dietetics,  to  modify  the  diathesis,  both  mental  and  physical? 
Dr.  Arbuthnot  says  he  cured  an  irascible  diathesis  by  enforcing  a 
milk  and  vegetable  diet,  and  Dr.  Rush  relates  a  case  of  a  man 
who  was  subject  to  severe  paroxysms  of  anger,  who  was  cured  by 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  head.*  Let  it  not  be  thought 
for  a  moment  that  I  suppose  the  skill  of  the  physician  can 
supersede  the  aid  of  the  divine;  but  "  the  service  of  God  is  a 
REASONABLE  service ;"  and  divines  themselves,  eminent  for  piety 
and  learning,  are  not  unfrequently  subjected  to  medical  treatment, 
not  only  to  arrest  aberrations  of  the  mtellect,  but  to  cure  per- 
version of  the  moral  sentiments. 

In  referring  to  the  possibility  of  the  hallucinations  of  Luther 
being  the  result  of  physical  causes,  Coleridge  observes  that  his 
unremitting  activity,  labour,  and  sedentary  mode  of  life,  during 
his  confinement  in  the  Wartzburg,  had  undermined  his  former 
usually  strong  health.  Luther  suffered  from  many  of  the  most 
distressing  effects  of  indigestion,  so  much  so  that  his  friend, 
Melancthon,  urged  him  to  consult  the  physicians  of  Erfurth.  He 
did  so,  and  for  a  time  regained  his  health ;  he  soon,  however, 
relaxed  into  his  former  habit.     Coleridge  says  it  was  evident 

*  An  Englisli  traveller  calling  on  Voltaire,  at  Ferney,  found  him 
desponding,  grumbling,  and  dissatisfied  with,  all  mankind.  The  conversa- 
tion soon  fell  upon  the  miseries  of  Hfe,  and  the  Freucliman's  cnnid  and  the 
Englishman's  spleen  exalting  the  mutual  discontent  of  both  parties,  they 
ended  by  deciding  that  existence  was  too  grievous  a  burden  to  be  borne 
any  longer,  and  agreed  to  commit  suicide  together  on  the  following  morii- 
ing.  The  Englishman,  punctual  to  his  engagement,  arrived  at  the  appointed 
hour,  provided  with  the  means  of  destruction  ;  but  the  volatde  Frenchman 
was  no  longer  in  the  same  miserable,  suicidal  mood,  for  on  the  other  pro- 
posing to  proceed  immediately  to  the  execution  of  their  project,  Voltaii'e 
laughingly  replied,  "  Pardomiez-moi,  Monsieur,  mais  mon  lavement  a  tres 
bien  opere  ce  matin,  et  cela  a  change  toutes  idces-lu." 
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from  his  letters  that  Luther  suffered  from  great  irritability  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  common  effect  of  deranged  digestion  in  men 
of  sedentary  habits,  who  are,  at  the  same  time,  intense  thinkers; 
and  this  irritability,  added  to  a  revivification  of  the  impressions 
made  upon  him  in  early  life,  and  fostered  by  the  theological 
system  of  his  manhood,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  explain  all  his 
apparitions  and  all  his  nightly  combats  with  evil  spirits.  "  I  see 
nothing,"  says  Coleridge,  "  improbable  that  in  one  of  those 
unconscious  half  sleeps,  or  rather  those  rapid  alternations  of  the 
sleeping  with  the  half- waking  state,  which  is  the  '  true  tvitching 

time,' 

'  The  season 
Wherein  the  spirits  hold  their  wont  to  talk.' 

the  fruitful  mati'ix  of  ghosts, — that  in  one  of  those  moments  of 
slumber,  into  which  the  suspension  of  all  thought,  in  the  per- 
plexity of  deep  thinking,  so  often  passes,  Luther  should  have  had 
a  full  view  of  the  room  in  which  he  was  sitting,  of  his  writing- 
table,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  brain  image  of  the  devil,  vivid 
enough  to  have  acquired  an  apparent  outness,  and  a  distance 
regulated  by  the  proportion  of  its  distinctness  to  that  of  the 
objects  really  impressed  upon  the  outward  senses."* 

No  one  can  read  the  interesting  account  of  the  unhappy  con- 
troversy between  Hume  and  Rousseau,  prefixed  to  the  first 
volume  of  the  historian's  Philosophical  Essays,  without  having 
the  conviction  forced  upon  the  mind,  that  Rousseau  must  have 
suffered,  at  the  time,  from  temporary  insanity.  "The  strange 
influence  of  his  bodily  temperament  on  his  understandiog;  his 
constitutional  melancholy,  pampered  into  a  morbid  excess 
by  solitude ;  his  wild  dreams  of  suspicion ;  his  hypochon- 
driacal fancies  of  hosts  of  conspirators,  all  leagued  against 
him  and  his  cause,  and  headed  by  some  arch-enemy,  to  whose 
machinations  he  attributed  every  trifling  mishap,"  are  referred  to 
as  indications  of  an  abnormal  state  of  mind,  not  at  the  period 
recognised,  or  urged  as  some  excuse  for  conduct  which  set  the 
author  of  Emelius  against  all  the  world,  and  all  the  world 
against  him.  The  persecution  which  Rousseau  appeared  to  court, 
his  affectation  of  singularity,  his  determination  to  live  in  a  world 
of  his  own  creation,  and  to  have  no  sympathy  or  thought  in  common 
with  his  fellow-men, — all  indicate  a  constitution  of  mind,  if  not 
actually  diseased,  at  least  not  remotely  removed  from  that  condi- 

*  "  The  Friend,"  p.  238. 
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tion.  Such,  it  would  appear,  is  destined  to  be  the  unhappy  fate 
of  all  who,  to  gratify  a  morbid  singularity,  resolutely  oiipose  their 
own  crude  notions  to  the  calm,  deliberate,  and  healthy  judgment 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  attemi^ting  a  philosophical  explana- 
tion of  these  psychical  ])henomena,  Coleridge  observes :  "  To 
know  that  we  are  in  sympathy  with  others,  moderates  our  feehngs, 
as  well  as  strengthens  our  convictions ;  and  for  the  mind  which 
opposes  itself  to  the  faith  of  the  multitude,  it  is  more  especially 
desirable  that  there  should  exist  an  object  out  of  itself ,  onwliich 
it  may  fix  its  attention,  and  thus  balance  its  own  energies."* 

There  are  other  important  sidyects  that  come  legitimately  and 
almost  exclusively  within  the  range  of  the  speculations  of  the 
psychological  physician,  to  which  I  can  only  cursorily  refer.  Itishis 
duty  to  investigate  the  moral  as  well  as  physical  effects  of  climate, 
and  of  the  different  systems  of  dietetics,  upon  the  psychical 
character  of  nations ;  the  laws  relating  to  the  influence  of  the 
mind  of  both  jaarents  on  the  offspring;  the  transmission  of  here- 
ditary diseases  and  mental  qualities ;  the  nature  of  the  education 
best  adapted  to  strengthen  the  mind  and  avert  the  development 
of  insanity;  the  influence  of  different  kinds  of  amusements  upon 
the  public  morals  ;  the  effect  of  the  prevailing  literature  upon  the 
formation  of  character  and  the  development  of  the  human  mind; 
the  effect  of  different  kinds  of  pursuits  upon  the  mind  and 
character ;  and  the  raodvus  operandi  of  music  as  a  remedial 
agent.  The  interesting  and  important  points  involved  in  the 
investigation  of  the  subjects  of  crime,  penal  legislation,  capital 
punishment,  trance,  somnambulism,  dreaming,  &c.,  are  only  to  be 
solved  by  the  philosopher  who,  to  an  enlarged  and  cultivated 
understanding,  unites  a  knowledge  of  the  higher  departments  of 
physiology,  joined  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  mental 
philosophy.  Need  I  advance  another  argument  to  demonstrate 
the  imperative  necessity  of  establishing,  in  connexion  with  our 
national  universities,  a  professorship  of  medical  psychology,  for 
the  special  investigation  of  these  essentially  necessary  sections  of 
philosophical  inquiry,  so  important  to  the  Physician,  the 
Divine,  the  Legislator,  the  Jurist,  the  Educator  of  Youth, 
and  to  all  who  feel,  as  all  the  educated  classes  should  feel,  an 
interest  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  progress,  the  temporal  and 
eternal  welfare,  of  man  ? 

*  "  Tlie  Friend,"  p.  224. 
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Finally,  I  would  observe,  that  of  all  the  subjects  that  can 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  philosophic  physician,  none  equals  in 
importance  or  in  grandeur  those  which  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  recommending  to  your  special  attention.  What  can  compare 
in  dignity,  in  sublimity,  in  comprehensiveness,  or  in  the  lofty  aim 
of  its  disquisitions,  to  the  study  of  the  nature  and  operation  of 
that  spiritual  essence,  upon  the  right  knowledge  and  cultivation 
of  which  depends  our  happiness,  both  in  time  and  in  eternity? 
As  the  mind  advances  in  a  knowledge  of  its  own  phenomena,  the 
intellect  expands,  new  sources  of  delight  open  to  us,  and  the 
pleasure  we  experience  in  the  pursuit  of  these  exalted  specula- 
tions impresses  forcibly  upon  the  mind  itself  conclusive  evidence 
of  its  own  Divinity.  He  who  has  habituated  himself  to  trace 
out  the  numerous  applications  of  mental  philosophy  to  the  im- 
portant subjects  of  education,  morals,  and  legislation  ;  to  analyse 
the  nature  of  thought,  the  laws  regulating  the  association  of  our 
ideas,  the  springs  of  action,  the  origin  of  our  happiness,  the  laws 
of  moral  science,  the  nature  of  the  passions,  the  formation  of 
character,  the  foundation  of  our  hopes,  and  the  influence  of  our 
emotions, — will  appreciate  the  value  of  this  branch  of  science. 
The  physician  will  be  conscious,  as  he  advances  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  that  his  love  of  truth  is  growing 
strong;  and  whilst,  in  the  spirit  of  true  humility,  he  acknow- 
ledges the  limited  nature  of  his  intellectual  powers,  he  will,  whilst 
contemplating  their  grandeur  and  importance,  recognise  the  Good- 
ness A>^D  Majesty  of  God. 

In  glancing  retrospectively  at  the  preceding  portion  of  this 

lecture,  I  feel  oppressed  by  a  consciousness  of  the  imperfect  and 

inadequate  manner  in  which  I  have  sketched  the  exalted  spiritual 

functions  of  the  physician.     Have  I  not  reason  to  blame  myself 

for  attempting  to  grasp  a  subject  so  great  and  sublime?     And 

have  not  those  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  a  right  to 

censure  me  for  my  presumption  in  selecting  for  illustration  a 

theme  requiring  for  its  successful  elucidation  and  expansion  an 

amount  of  knowledge  of  the  higher  departments  of  philosophy,  an 

originality  of  conception,  and   jDower  of  illustration,   to  which  I 

have    no   pretension  ?     Our    position    as   medical   philosophers, 

occupied  in  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  of  mind, 

-and  of  disease,  entails  upon  us  anxious,  solemn,  and  responsible 

duties.     In  the  hour  of  pain,  when   the  spirit  is  humbled  by 

suffering — in  the  day  of  distress — in  the  solemn  moment  of  dis- 
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solution, — it  is  our  high  and  noble  privilege,  like  guardian  angels, 
to  hover  about  the  couch  of  the  sick  and  the  dying.  We  enter  the 
chamber  of  the  man  writhing  with  agony,  bereft,  perhaps,  of  that 
whicli  alone  made  existence  pleasurable,  the  right  exercise  of  the 
mental  powers,  and  loud  and  affectionate  demands  are  made 
upon  our  sagacity  and  skill.  Life — the  silken  thread,  the  silver 
cord  of  life — depends  upon  our  rapid  appreciation  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  disease,  and  ready  administration  of  remedial  agents  for 
their  relief  and  cure.  Our  profession  is  a  noble  one — a  most 
dignified,  exalted,  and  honourable  calling.  "  The  skill  of  the 
physician  puts  in  requisition  the  highest  faculties  of  the  human 
intellect,  as  its  administration  calls  forth  the  tenderest  sympathies 
of  the  human  heart.  The  able  and  kind  physician  is  a  human 
benefactor.  He  gamers  up  the  treasures  of  learning  and  experi- 
ence, that  he  may  dispense  them  again  to  his  suffering  brethren. 
He  comes  with  his  timely  succour,  cheering  both  body  and  spirit 
with  the  single  boon  of  health.  He  raises  the  sick  man  from  his 
couch  of  pain,  and  sends  him  forth,  elate  and  vigorous,  for  fresh 
enjoyment.  He  restores  the  ailing,  and  rejoices  their  despondent 
friends.  He  gives  new  life  to  the  sick,  and  revives  the  hopes  of 
those  who  depend  on  the  sick  man's  recovery  for  subsistence."* 

While  feeling  that  the  best  of  our  works  are  imperfect,  and 
that  we  must  rely  for  our  future  happiness  upon  the  great  mercy 
of  God,  and  not  upon  our  own  merits,  I  cannot  be  forgetful 
how  great  is  our  responsibility  for  the  right  use  of  our  talents, 
and  the  faithful  discharge  of  our  solemn  and  anxious  duties; 
and  I  would  therefore  venture,  with  all  deference  and  respect, 
to  address  to  each  of  my  professional  brethren  the  admonition  of 
one  of  America's  most  gifted  poets  :\ 

"  So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  Death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  a  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon  ;  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wbaps  the  deapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dkeams." 


*  "  The  Girlhood  of  Shakspeare's  Heroines,"  chapter — The  Vocation  of 
the  Physician.     By  Mrs.  Mary  Cowden  Clarke. 

t  Wilham  C.  Bryant. 
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DE.  CHARLESWORTH  AND  MR.  GARDINER  HILL;  OR 
THE  NON-RESTRAINT  SYSTEM  OF  TREATMENT  IN 
LUNACY. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  best  interests  of  society  that  questions 
of  priority  in  the  discovery  of  great  truths  should  he  decided  with 
impartiality  and  justice.  A  question  of  priority  has  been  lately  con- 
tested with  a  warmth  not  very  unusual  in  matters  of  this  kind.  Mr. 
Gai'diner  Hill  (formerly  house  surgeon  to  the  Lincoln  Asyhun,  under 
the  late  Dr.  Charlesworth,  the  visitmg  physician  to  that  histitution) 
industriously  advertises  himself  as  the  "  originator  of  the  non-restraint 
system'''  in  the  treatment  of  insanity.  Mr.  Hill,  as  we  understand  his 
position,  prefers  this  claim  to  the  extent  of  virtually  excluding  all  share 
in  this  "  discovery"  to  Dr.  Charlesworth.  How  does  the  matter  stand? 
In  the  first  place,  can  we  call  the  "  Non-Restraint "  system,  as  ex- 
pounded by  Mr.  Hill,  a  "  discovery"  ?  It  may  fairly  be  questioned 
how  far  a  system  of  treatment  which  consists  to  some  extent  in  the 
substitution  of  manual  force  for  instrumental  coercion,  is  entitled 
to  this  high-sounding  appellation.  In  the  second  place,  is  it  enough 
to  have  enunciated,  in  an  antieipative  sense,  the  proposition,  "  that 
it  may  be  possible  to  conduct  an  institution  for  the  insane  with- 
out having  recourse  to  any  instruments  of  restraint  whatever," — • 
is  it  enough,  we  say,  to  hazard  this  conjecture,  in  order  to  estabhsh  a 
claim  to  a  "  discovery"  of  a  prmciple  hitherto  unknown  ?  In  the  third 
place,  did  Mr.  Hill  stamp  this  presumed  discovery  with  the  character 
of  a  lasting  truth,  by  carrying  his  antieipative  speculation  into  successful 
practice  ?  We  are  compelled  to  answer  that  he  failed  to  accomplish 
this  upon  his  own  showing — and  we  cannot  admit  that  any  explana- 
tion of  necessity,  however  plausible,  can  in  any  way  destroy  the  fact,  or 
weaken  the  inference  from  it. 

That  Mr.  HiU  generally  evinced,  throughout  his  official  career,  an 
earnest  endeavour  to  extend  the  application  of  the  humane  principle 
of  treatment  for  which  the  Lincoln  Asylum  had  for  many  years  previously 
to  his  time  been  renowned,  we  willingly  admit.  That  the  authorities, 
and  no  one  more  heartily  and  unreservedly  than  Dr.  Charlesworth 
himself,  repeatedly  recorded  their  approbation  of  his  zeal,  is  also  true. 
It  woidd  be  unjust  to  deny  to  Mr.  Hill  this  merit.  But  that  he  made 
any  "  discovery"  in  the  matter  is  most  absurd.  That  he  initiated,  either 
in  theory  or  in  practice,  the  system  of  non-restraint,  is  also  opposed  to 
historic  evidence.  To  assert  that  Dr.  Charlesworth  ever  transfen'ed 
from  himself  to  Mr.  Hill  the  honour  of  this  said  "  discovery,"  is  also 
untrue.  None  of  the  expressions  of  Dr.  Charlesworth,  so  much  relied 
upon  by  Mr.  Hill,  will  bear  this  forced  construction.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  within  our  own  knowledge,  that  Dr.  Charlesworth,  who  was 
ever  ready,  in  the  most  generous  manner,  to  extol  Mr.  Hill's  merits, 
expressly  and  emphatically  denied  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  particular 
honour  which  he  now  claims.  We  also  know  that  those  physicians 
whose  labours  in  this  department  of  science  entitle  their  opinions  to 
respect,  entertain  the  same  view  upon  the  subject.     In  justice  to  the 
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honoured  name  of  Dr.  Cbarlt'sworth,  avo  cannot  hoi))  cxjircssini^  onr 
convii-tion  that  those  g-entlomon  are  bound  to  speak  out  hef'ore  the 
public  that  w  liieli  tliev  have  not  hesitated  to  say  in  ])rivate.* 

But  a])art  entirely  Ironi  these  considerations  we  ask,  in  sober  serious- 
ness, whether  on  otlier  grounds  Mr.  Hill  has  any  right  to  put  himself  i'or- 
wardasthe  "discoverer,"  or  "originator"  of  the  "non-restraint  system 
of  treating  the  insane"  ?  The  great '"discoverer,"  the  illustrious  "origina- 
tor," was  unquestionably  the  immortal  Pinel  ;  but  this  fact  ap])ears  to 
be  entirely  ignored  and  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  have  busied  them- 
selves in  this  noisy  controversy.  Mr.  Gardiner  Hill  may  have  aJopted and 
carried  out  in  this  coimlrij  a  principle  of  treatment  developed  by  this 
Celebrated  physician  ;t  but  he  has  no  more  claim  to  the  designation  of 
"originator"  or  "discoverer,"  quoad  ih.Q  abolition  of  restraint,  than  a 
man  has  to  call  himself  the  "originator"  of  vaccination,  simply  because 
he  enforces  the  importance  of  Jenner's  discovery,  as  a  protection  against 
small-pox  !     Does  not  Mr.  Hill  expose  himself  to  the  charge  of  arro- 
gance and  presumption  by  designating  himself,  as  he  ostentatiously  and 
absurdly  does  in  all  his  advertisements,  as  the  author  (P)  and  originator  of 
the  non-restraint  system  of  treatment  in  lunacy ^X     We  never  read  his 
often-repeated  advertisements  without  a  feeling  of  pain  and  humiliation. 
Let  the  honoured  mantle  fall  upon  the  right  shoulders  ;  let  the  revered 
name  of  Pinol  have  all  the  credit  of  the  "  discovery"  or  "  authorship,"  as 
Mr.  Hill  ridiculously  terms  it ;  but,  for  God's  sake,  let  it  not  be  said 
that  any  Englishman  endeavoured  by  stealth  to  filch  from  the  immortal 
Frenchman  the  honour  to  which  he  is  so  jvistly  entitled,  and  which  the 
whole  civilized  world  awards  to  him,  for  first  recognising  the  important 
principle  that  it  is  possible  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  to   dispense 
(in  a  great  measm-e)  with  the  use  of  mechanical  restraint !     If  Mr.  Hill 
asserts  that  Pinel  only  took  the  initiative — the  first  step  in  the  matter, 
and  that  it  remained  for  him  (Mr.  Hill)  to  mature  the  discovery,  and 
to  establish   that  it  is   possible  to  treat  all  cases  of  insanity  without 
mechanical  restraint,  then  we  understand  his  position  and   can  appre- 
ciate the  validity  of  his  claim  to  the  title  of  "originator,"  "author," 
and  "  discoverer."     If  we  are  right  in  our  estimate  of  Mr.  Hill's  much- 

*  The  question  has  further  been  put  in  the  clearest  light  in  an  able  and  faithful 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  Lincoln  asylum  in  "  The  Lancet."  The  conclusion 
from  that  summary  is  irresistible. 

+  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  not  generally  known,  that  the  idea  of  carrying- 
out  a  more  humane  system  of  treating  the  insane  originated  with  two  men  whose 
names  are  seldom  mentioned  in  connexion  with  this  subject.     We  refer  to  Tenon 
and  liouchefoucald.      But  this  fact  does  not  detract  from  the  gref  t  credit  due  to 
Pinel  for  his  heroic  exertions  at  the  Bicetre,  where  the  experimer.o  was  first  tried. 
The  subjoined  passage  refers  to  the  fact : — "  Enfin,  en  17*38.   .   .   .     Tenon  publia 
un  mi^moire  r^marquable,  dans  lequel  se  trouvent  indiqut^es  les  premiferees  notions  d'un 
r%ime  doux  et    humain   pour    les    ali(?n^s.      Un  citoyen,    La   Rouchefoucald,     en 
comprit  toute  la  portt^e,   et  joignit  plus  tard  ses  efforts  aux   siens,  en  faisant    en 
1791,  a  I'assemblcie  constituante,  plusieurs  rapports,  qui  d^voilaient  I'etat  mist^rabl 
dans  lequel  languissaient  les  abends.  C'^tait  la  sans  doute  la  douleur  d'une  belle  4m  e 
et  de  nobles  effoi-ts  auxquels  il  est  juste  de  renvoyer  la  cause  premiere  des  am^lio  ra 
tions  que  Pinel  put  I'executer  I'annee  suivante  h,  Bicetre." — Scipion  Pinel,  "  Trait  ^ 
Comxilet  du  lieyimeSanitaire  des  Alicncs."     1836.     Pp.  55,5(5. 

1   Vide  the  Medical  Directoriea. 
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vaunted  "  discovery,"  then  we  will  only  now  say,  that  if  it  be  his  deli- 
berate! v  formed  opinion  that  no  case  of  acute  insanity  can  possibly  occur 
in  whicli  the  application  of  restraint  would  be  justifiable — if  such  be  his 
dictum,  he  will  find  himself  opposed  to  the  united  experience  of  all  the 
practical  physicians  of  England,  France,  (xermany,  and  America. 

We  have  ourselves  heard  Dr.  Conolly  (who  has  always  been  deemed 
in  this  country  the  leading  advocate  of  the  "non-restraint"  system  of 
treating  the  insane)  declare,  in  a  court  of  law,  that  "  mechanical  re- 
straint" could  not  invariably  be  dispensed  with  ;  that  cases  will  present 
themselves  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  it.* 
We  may,  in  a  few  words,  take  our  leave  of  this  disagreeable  subject. 
We  have  stated  that  all  the  honour  of  this  "  discovery"  is,  beyond  aU 
question,  due  to  Pinel.  Nor  can  any  one  of  reflection  and  experience 
admit  the  possibility  of  one  man  having  conceived  the  splendid  project 
of  working  such  a  mighty  revolution  against  the  tyranny  of  opinion 
and  the  inertia  of  custom,  and  of  carrying  out  this  work  to  practical 
perfection  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  More  than  half  a  century  has 
expired  since  the  first  step  was  taken  by  Pinel :  and  the  gigantic 
labour  has  not  yet  reached  its  consummation.  Many  minds  have  been 
earnestly  striving  to  forward  the  good  work.  Foremost  amongst  these, 
in  this  comitry,  must  ever  stand  the  name  of  Charlesworth.  For 
thirty-five  years  he  never  wearied  in  the  task.  If  to  the  Lincoln 
system  is  due  the  high  honour  of  having  shown  a  bright  example  of 
what  may  be  done  in  the  abolition  of  barbarous  instruments,  that 
honour  it  owes  to  Dr.  Charlesworth.  To  render  this  abohtion  feasible, 
how  many  reforms  were  necessary!  The  whole  physical  and  moral 
aspect  of  the  scene  had  to  be  changed.  This  was  a  work  of  time — of 
devoted  patience — of  never-failing  courage  and  perseverance.  This 
was  the  work  of  Dr.  Charlesworth.  Let  the  applause  of  his  fellow- 
raen — the  only  reward  he  can  now  have — be  accorded  to  him. 

If  ever  the  motto  of  Lord  Somers,  "  Prodesse  quaui  conspici,^''  could 
be  justly  assumed  by  any  other  man,  that  man  was  the  late  Dr. 
Charlesworth.  We  hope  it  may  not  be  inter})reted  as  evidence  of  an 
vmkind  feeling  towards  Mr.  HiU — a  feehng  we  altogether  disclaim — if 
we  invite  his  attention  to  this  admirable  maxim.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  man  ever  made  good  a  claim  to  priority  by  blazoning  his  preten- 
sions before  the  world  in  the  shape  of  advertisements.  Such  a  course 
of  proceeding  will  hardly  promote  his  cause  amongst  men  of  science 
and  reflection,  and  is  not  altogether  free  from  injm-ious  imputations. 

If  Mr.  Hill  be  the  "  author  and  originator  of  the  non-restraint 
system  of  treatment  in  lunacy" — if  he  really  did  make  this  great  dis- 
covery— then  we  ask,  is  it  professional  or  even  decent  for  him  to  parade 
this  fact  in  the  advertisements  that  announce  his  being  the  proprietor 
of  a  private  asylum  ?  If  he  be  the  "  coming  man,"  the  psycholo- 
gical star  "looming  in  the  future,"  the  world  will  not  be  long  in  reco- 
gnismg  his  merits,  and  thus  release  this  gentleman  from  the  fatigue 
and  inconvenience  necessarily  consequent  upon  his  being  always  obliged 
to  ])low  his  own  tnimpet ! 

*  The  trial  of  "  Hill  v.  Philp,"  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 
2^0.  XXV.  31 
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BY     SIR     ALEX.VNDER     MOHRISOK,     M.D.,    PnTSICIAK    TO     TUE     SURREY 
COUNTY    LUNATIC    ASYLUM,    ETC. 

Ix  a  Paper  lately  laid  before  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Insane,  established  in  IS  i2,  by  the  late  Earl  of  Shaltesbury,  the 
following  highly  gratifying  statement  is  given  by  Sir  Alexander  Mor- 
rison, of  the  result  of  treatment  in  the  Public  Establishments  of  which 
he  has  been  Physician  dm-mg  the  last  thirty  years  ; — 


The  admissions  amoimted  to   ...  6779 


diuiug 


454 


Of    whom   were   removed    by" 

friends     or     others 

treatment    

Eemaiuiug  in  the  estabhshments  1587 
Leaving  to  be  accounted  for    ...  4738 


6779 


G779 


Of  whom  were  discharged Uncured  806 

Died 1440 

Recovered    ...  2492 

Of  the  806  uncured,  173  were  either  paralytic,  epdeptic,  or  idiotic. 

The  causes  of  the  disorder  assigned  in  1428  of  the  cases  recovered 
were  as  Tinder : — 


Hereditary  predisposition  existed 

in    386 

Intemperance 181 

Pregnancy,  child-beai'ing,  abor- 
tion, lactation,  &c 172 

Disappointments,  reverses,  em- 
barrassments, losses,  or  priva- 
tions    116 

Pieligious  excitement     76 

Grief  62 

Disappointed  affection  50 


Anxiety,  vexation 43 

Terror 39 

Blows  on  the  head,  falls    23 

Epilepsy 23 

Paralysis     8 

Causes  of  more  rare  occiu'rence  219 

Of  the  remaining  cases  for 
which  no  cause  was  assigned,  the 
disorder  had  previously  occurred 
iu  270., 


The  causes  of  death  in  1431  cases  were  as  under : 


Paralysis  (in  general  the  cause  of 

the  disorder  intemperance)   ...  284 
Exhaustion    (chiefly   after   great 

cerebral  excitement) 196 

Puhiionary  consumption    164 

Epilepsy 135 

Diarrhoea    126 

Apoplexy    100 

Decay  of  nature-^old  age 52 

Convulsions    29 

Diseased  lungs  29 

Fever 27 

Hydrothorax  25 


Abscesses  and  ulcers 25 

Cerebral  disease 20 

Erysipelas  18 

Disease   of  the   heart   or   great 

vessels    18 

Asiatic  cholera   18 

General  debility 16 

Dysentery,  ulcerated  iutestiucs ...  13 

Suicide   ]  3 

Tabes,  marasmus,  atrophy 11 

Cancer    10 

Bronchitis 10 

Asphyxia    9 
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Dropsy 8 

Piu'uiiiouia  7 

Asthiiui 7 

Enteritis  6 

Gangrene 6 

Wounds,  falls  5 

Cvimnelie 5 

Pleuritis   4 

Diseased  liver,  bilious  cliolera    ...  4 
Diseased       bladder,           cystitis, 

ischurise    4 

Diseased  ovaria    4 

Peritonitis    3 

Influenza  3 


Diseased  Stomach    2 

Lumbar  abscess    2 

Ha'iaorriioidal  discharge 2 

Chorea 2 

Ruptured  liver 1 

liu])tured  spleen 1 

Hernia 1 

Hemiplegia  1 

Delirium  tremens     1 

Concussion  1 

Spinal  disease  1 

Scrofula    1 

Burn 1 


UPON  THE  MOEBID  DESIRE  TO  KILL. 

BY    DON    KAIMUNDO    D.    T.    CORREA. 

[We  select  the  following  for  several  reasons — because  it  is  by  a 
Spaniard,  and  because  it  seems  to  us  as  bringing  prominently  for- 
ward several  points  in  aid  of  the  settlement  (if  ever  it  can  be  settled) 
of  this  question.  Witness  a  late  case,  where  the  jui-y  acquitted  a 
seduced  female  of  the  crime  of  mm-der,  on  the  score  of  insanity,  and 
the  next  moment  the  judge  gave  her  a  free  discharge,  because  he  could 
see  no  proof  of  insanity.  The  article  itself  purports  to  be  taken  from 
the  Gac.  De  Madrid,  and  may  be  found  in  the  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette  of  January  29th,  1858,  and  we  can  hardly  gather  from  it 
what  portion  of  it  belongs  to  the  author  or  to  the  translator. — 
American  Journal  of  Inmnifij  for  Oct.,  1853.] 

The  author  commences  with  a  eulogy  on  Esqmrol's  work  on  Homicidal 
Monomania,  1837, andquotesexamples  from  Pinel, Marc, Gall,  and  Mende. 
These  show  the  existence  of  a  partial  delhium,  whether  in  the  form  of  a 
fixed  idea  or  an  excited  sensibility,  extravagance  in  the  passions,  or  error 
in  judgment.  In  every  instance  there  has  been  clistiu-bance  of  the  mind, 
and  hence  the  words  addressed  by  an  advocate  to  Dr.  Marc,  upon  the 
occasion  of  a  trial  of  simple  barbarity.  "  If  monomania  be  a  disease, 
its  cure  is  iqjon  the  scaffbkl. ' '  The  following  bit  of  legal  bloodthu-stiness 
also  merits  being  handed  to  posterity :  "  Your  so-called  homicidal 
monomania  is  an  hypothesis,  a  modern  and  convenient  invention  to 
shield  the  guilty,  and  to  withtb-aw  them  from  the  power  of  the  law." 

The  author  proceeds  to  say,  that  from  the  works  of  Magendie  and 
other  physiologists,  he  can  prove  that  there  ai'e  certain  powers  in  man, 
which  th'ive  him  in  a  definite  cUrection,  without  his  possessing  a  will 
sufficiently  strong  to  otter  opposition.  These  powers,  which  can  be 
reduced  to  four,  reside  in  the  corpora  striata,  the  cerebellum,  the 
crura  cerebri,  and  the  medulla  oblongata.  Injuries  to  these  parts  in 
animals,  cause  different  involuntax-y  movements,  and  the  author  con- 
cludes therefrom  that  there  are  in  man  different  impulses  stronger  than 
the  will.  Governed  by  these  impulses,  the  homicidal  maniac  commits 
his  crime. 
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A  man  wlio  commits  mm-dei'  upon  a  false  idea,  with  powerful  im- 
pulse, should  be  considered  as  sulfeviny  from  disease  in  the  same  part 
of  the  hrain.  Now  Ave  cannot  see  tlie  a})i)lication  of  Mai;-endie  or 
Flourens'  experiments  in  the  elucidation  of  psychical  disturbance,  nor 
comprehend  why,  upon  division  of  the  crura  cerebri,  the  injured  and 
dizz^'  animal  rolls  over  and  over.  We  have  before  comi)lained  with 
justice  of  the  gross  ignorance  of  morbid  anatomy  displayed  by  the 
generality  of  "mental  physicians"  in  all  countries,  and  we  think  it 
hard  to  refute  statements  made  upon  no  foundation  whatever.  The 
examination  of  the  bodies  of  criminal  lunatics  does  not  confirm  in  any 
one  point  the  loose  assertions  of  J^r.  Ivaimuudo.  Neither  the  corpora 
striata  nor  the  crm-a  cerebri  are  often  found  in  an  abnormal  condition;  the 
cerebellum  is  for  the  most  part  natiu'al  in  structure ;  the  medulla 
oblongata  mialtered,  except  that  the  membranes  coverhig  it  become 
thickened,  when  other  parts  of  the  encephahc  coverings  have  under- 
gone a  similar  change.  We  have  no  ground  whatever  for  asserting 
that  these  parts  are  essentially  the  seat  of  morbid  actions  during  life. 
The  cause  of  insanity  is  to  be  sought  for  in  a  source  deeper  that  that 
supposed  by  those  philosoj^hers  of  a  somewhat  materialistic  school. 
The  author  endeavours  for  judicial  purposes  to  fomid  a  diiferential 
diagnosis  between  the  maniac  and  the  responsible  culprit,  both  of 
whom  have  committed  murder. 


Homicidal  Monomania. 

The  person  is  one  of  weak  constitution, 
of  nervous  excitable  temperament,  irre- 
proacliable  character,  working  in  busi- 
ness for  the  immediate  necessaries  of 
life. 

The  monomaniac  is  alone. 

The  maniac  kills  without  interest  or 
passion,  without  motive,  making  that 
man  an  offering  who  may  be  unt'ortuuate 
enough  to  meet  him. 

The  maniac  disdains  to  fly,  and  often 
gives  himself  up  to  justice  ;  he  often 
details  the  particulars  of  his  act,  and 
seeks  punishment  more  than  pardon. 


Criminal  Murder. 

The  criminals  are  mostly  persons  of 
strong  constitution,  sanguineous  or  cho- 
leric temperament,  bad  education,  given 
to  idle  courses,  and  occupied  in  immoral 
pursuits. 

The  criminal  is  rarely  alone ;  has 
usually  accomplices  to  share  the  booty. 

The  criminal  has  a  motive  ;  has  some 
passion  to  gratify,  and  selects  his  object 
accordingly. 

The  criminal  withdraws  from  observa- 
tion ;  tries  to  mislead  the  judge  ;  to  cast 
suspicion  on  others,  and  to  do  his  best  to 
avoid  punishment. 


We  doubt  if  these  aphorisms  will  stand  theu'  gomid  as  imerring 
tests  in  this  difficult  question.  The  records  of  the  criminal  depart- 
ment of  Bethlem  Hospital  would  point  to  many  an  inmate  imprisoned 
for  murder,  whose  constitution  was  good  and  frame  powerful  and 
muscular.  Many  a  criminal  has  had  sufficient  nerve  to  take  hfe  alone, 
unassisted  by  others;  even  the  last  who  forfeited  his. life  m  the  metro- 
pohs  fell  mider  this  class.  Should  we  be  justified  in  asserting  that  he 
was  mad,  because  he  was  alone  in  his  wife's  chamber  when  he  cut  her 
throat  ? 

Again,  the  maniac  mostly  takes  life,  not  by  chance  or  hazard,  but  in 
obecUence  to  a  fixed,  though  eiToneous  idea,  sometimes  in  sudden  pas- 
sion.    Who  can  at  all  times  either  discover  or  appreciate  motives  ? 
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Jealousy,  hatred,  or  revenge,  carefully  guarded  from  public  notice, 
would,  but  for  the  Law,  impel  many  a  ruffian  to  gratify  his  passion  at 
the  cost  of  another's  life. 

Tlie  nnmiac  does  not  always  disdain  to  fly,  and  can  even  argue  cle- 
verly in  his  own  defence.  But  what  can  be  said  of  that  class  of 
offenders  whose  lowly-organised  and  ill-directed  minds  are  equally  under 
the  mtluence  of  both  fear  and  evil  passions  ?  Place  them  under 
restrauit,  they  behave  respectfully  and  with  decency,  give  them  liberty 
and  passion  soon  regains  the  mastery.  Can  any  aphorisms  comprehend 
the  anomalies  of  this  class  ?  We  believe  not.  Each  case  must  be 
determined  by  cux-umstances  elicited  at  the  trial,  and  by  the  opinions 
of  those  in  whom  the  responsibihty  of  the  judgment  rests. 
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Sis  Lectures  on  Materia  Medica,  and  its  relations  to  the  Animal  Econow)/.  De- 
livered before  the  Koyal  College  of  Physicians  in  1853.  By  John  Spurgin, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P.S.     Churchill.     1853. 

Among  the  able  works  that  have  recently  issued  from  the  English  press  on 
the  subject  of  Materia  Medica,  there  is,  to  our  apprehension,  no  one  to  equal 
iu  importauce  the  volume  before  us.  Dr.  Spurgiu  has  evidently  devoted  much 
time  and  labour  to  the  composition  of  these  lectures,  and  the  rcsidt  is,  that 
he  has  produced  one  of  the  most  philosophical  essays  on  the  subject  of  Materia 
Medica  existing  in  the  EiigUsh  language.  We  regret  that  our  want  of  space 
prevents  our  placing  before  our  readers  an  analysis  of  the  volume.  We  wjuld 
particidarly  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  Dr.  Spurgin's  views  respect- 
ing the  modus  opeifindi  of  various  medicinal  agents  of  known  efficacy,  and  to 
the  chapter  ai)propriated  to  the  investigation  of  the  microscopic  character  of 
the  blood.  The  work  reflects  great  credit  upon  its  learned  author,  and  it  should 
find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  medical  man  anxious  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  medical  science. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Tulmonary  Consumption.  By  Theophilus  Thompsox, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption,  &c.  &c.  London : 
J.  Churcliill.     1854. 

It  is  refreshing  to  take  up  a  volume  like  the  one  before  us,  after  perusing  the 
many  ad  captandum  works  that  are  yearly  pubUshcd  in  this  coimtry  on  the  sub- 
ject of  consumption.  The  author  of  this  work  has  for  many  years,  in  fact 
since  its  Ibiuidation,  taken  an  active  part  in  the  estabbshment  of  theBromi)ton 
Consumptive  Hospital.  Prior  to  the  erection  of  this  institution,  Dr.  Thomp- 
son had  for  many  years  devoted  much  time  to  the  investigation  of  pidmonary 
affections,  aud  the  volume  now  under  review  may  be  cousidered  a  resume  of 
Ids  practical  knowledge  of  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  atlections.  There 
are  many  ])oiuts  of  psychological  interest  iu  Dr.  Thompson's  work  which  we 
had  marked  for  quotation.  We  refer  particularly  to  his  observations  on  the 
"  Mental  Condition  of  the  Dying,"  to  the  chapter  on  "  Hysterical  Conditions 
Simulating  Consumption,"  and  "  On  the  Influence  of  Mental  Depression  as 
the  cause  of  Phthisis."  Whdst  directing  the  attention  of  the  i)sycliol()gicai 
physician  especially  to  these  portions  of  Dr.  Thompson's  volume,  we  would. 
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at  the  same  time,  observe  that  the  wliole  work  should  be  carefully  studied  by 
all  iiKHlionl  moil  who  iiike  im  interest  in  llio  ndvaiiccnuMit  of  our  knowlcd^'c  of 
the  troatuu'iit  of  lliis  dire  disease.  Dr.  Tlioiupsou  writes  like  a  man  who  l\as 
derived  his  knowledge  of  this  class  of  affections  at  the  bed-side  of  the  patient. 
The  work  is  replete  with  sound,  sensiI)lo,  ]iraetical  remarks  on  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  eoiisnniption,  and  reflects  t;T('at  credit  upon  tlu*  nidustry,  talent, 
observation,  and  sa,2:aeity  of  its  learned,  amiable,  and  intellif;-ent  author.  In  the 
next  number  of  onr  Jom-nal,  we  hope  to  ])laee  before  our  readers  those  parts 
of  Dr.  Thompson's  volume  that  relate  to  psychological  phenomena. 

Hiffeland's  Art  of  Prolonging  Life.    Edited  by  Erasmus  Wilson,  E.R.S. 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  public  and  profession 
for  this  reprint  of  a  work  of  known  ability  and  reputation. 

On  Lithofritii  and  Lifhotomi/.     By  William  Coulson,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  St. 
^Mary's  Hospital.     1  Vol ,  8vo.     London  :  Chm-chill.     1853. 

This  volume  fully  sustains  tlie  higii  surgical  character  and  reputation  of  its 
distinguished  author.     It  sho\dd  be  in  the  library  of  every  practical  surgeon. 

Turkey  and  the  Turks.     By  the  Rev.  Archibald  Boyd,  A.M.,  Incumbent 
of  Christ  Chm-ch,  Cheltenham.     1853. 

This  is  a  lecture  delivered  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  Reading 
Association,  and  is  published  at  their  request,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. We  have  been  much  delighted  with  this  charming  and  intellectual 
lectui'e.  It  is  a  detailed  narrative  of  a  summer  tour  made  this  year,  1853,  by  the 
author  in  the  East.  Mr.  Boyd  appears  to  have  visited  all  tlie  ])oints  of  interest 
associated  with  the  present  unhappy  struggle  going  on  in  that  portion  of  the 
globe.  His  descriptions  of  the  scenery,  people,  and  towns  of  the  East  are  faithful 
and  graphic ;  but  not  more  so  than  we  should  have  expected  from  the  well- 
known  elocpience  and  literaiy  and  classical  ability  of  its  accomphshed  author. 

Highlefs  Lihrary  of  Science  and  Art.  Vol.  1.  The  Microscope  in  its  Special 
Application  to  Vegetable  Ariatomy  and  Fhysiology.  Higliley,  Eleet- 
street.     1853. 

Mr.  Highley  is  entitled  to  the  commendation  of  the  scientific  world  for  the 
publication  of  this  valuable  series  of  useful  and  philosophical  works.  The 
volume  before  us,  on  the  "  Microscope,"  is  written  with  great  care.  The 
author  is  evidently  practically  accpiainted  with  his  subject,  and  writes  with 
the  skill  of  a  practised  hand.  In  these  days  of  agricultural  and  botanical  pro- 
gress, this  volmue  should  be  carefully  studied  by  aU  interested  in  such  scien- 
tific inqiiiiies. 
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AfiT.  I.— ON    SOME    OF    THE    LATENT    CAUSES    OP 

INSANITY.* 

The  entire  universe,  according  to  transcendental  speculations,  is  a 
unity  in  which  all  the  parts  are  related  and  niutuall^r  dependent.  A 
remark  of  Feuchtesleben'  may  be  quoted  as  an  illustration  of  one 
department  of  this  mutual  dependence :  "  Could  we  penetrate  into 
the  secret  fomidations  of  human  events,  we  should  frequently  find  the 
misfortimes  of  one  man  caused  by  the  intestines  of  another,  whom  the 
former  endeavoured  to  inspire  with  sympath}'^  in  his  fate  at  a  moment 
when  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  latter  was  affected  by  impeded  secretion. 
An  horn-  later  and  his  fortune  would  have  been  made."  But  his  for- 
tune not  being  made — what  then  ?  His  future  course  might  be  like 
that  of  Hamlet — 

and  he,  repulsed, 


Fell  into  sadness,  then  into  a  fast. 
Thence  to  a  watch,  thence  into  a  weakness. 
Thence  to  a  lightness  ;  and  by  this  declension 
Into  the  madness  wherein  now  he  raves." 

And  thus  through  events,  in  a  direct  series,  from  the  impeded  intestinal 
action  of  one  man  we  pursue  another  to  an  asylmn. 

We  propose  to  trace  the  origin  and  progress  of  some  of  these 
"  sympathies"  between  mind  and  matter,  and  man  and  man,  and 
investigate  their  relations  to  insanity ;  but  the  sympathies  we  shall 

*  Legons  Cliniques  de  Medecine  Mentale,  par  M.  Fahet,  Paris,  1854- 
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invc?tigato  -will  not  be  so  obvious  and  potent  as  tbe  preceding'.  Wo 
sball  endeavour  to  get  below  the  surlhee,  and  detect  some  of  those 
with  more  hidden  springs  ;  or,  disentanghng  the  chaos  of  facts  which  lie 
to  our  hands,  try  to  catch  hold  of  a  luJc  "  of  that  electric  chain  with 
which  we  are  darkly  bound."  , 

In  whatever  way  or  from  whatever  point  we  view  the  reciprocal 
influence  of  body  and  noind,  and  of  organisms  on  organisms,  we  aa'e 
finally  brought  to  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  nervous 
system.  Analyzing  the  phenomena  as  they  present  themselves  in 
man  in  relation  to  that  system,  we  are  as  inevitably  led  to  the 
cerebrum  as  the  instrument  of  the  mind,  and  the  medium  of  commmii- 
cation  between  it  and  matter.  Struggle  as  we  wUl,  to  free  us  from  the 
Material  which  clothes  the  Immaterial,  we  always  find  om-selves  at 
the  same  poiut,  and  cannot  help  but  acknowledge  how  inextricably 
bomid  up  are  aU  onr  mental  operations  with  that  wonderfully  con- 
structed but  most  perishable  apparatus.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  pride 
of  iatellect,  philosophers  have  despised  the  teachings  of  physiology 
and  medicine,  or,  in  the  vanity  of  ignorance,  have  wholly  rejected 
them ;  it  is  equally  true,  too,  that  the  moralist  has  vainly  denied  to 
the  material  organism  all  control  over  man's  volitions ;  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  legislator  and  the  judge  have  contemned  that— to  them 
— maudhn  doctrine,  which  teaches  that  man  is  irresponsible  for  his 
acts,  on  the  ground  of  micontrollable  automatic  operation  of  the 
material  instinunent,  if  so  be  that  he  knows  and  is  conscious  that  his 
acts  are  evil ;  it  is  equally  true  that  the  untaught  man  of  action  has 
worked  in  utter  ignorance  that  he  used  an  instrument  at  all.  But  the 
practical  experience  of  the  psychiatrician  is,  nevertheless,  opposed  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  philosopher,  the  morahst,  the  legislator,  the 
judge,  and  the  untaught  man  of  action.  That  exjDerience  is  worth 
folios  of  hypotheses,  for  it  teaches  us  the  humiliating  truth,  how 
utterly  dependent  are  the  highest  flights  of  the  imagination,  and  the 
deepest  conclusions  of  the  intellect,  on  the  working  of  the  material 
instioiment,  and  on  its  right  relations  to  external  agencies. 

"  Man  is  but  man,  inconstant  still  and  various  ; 

Tliere's  no  to-morrow  in  him  liie  to-day  ; 

Perhaps  the  atoms  whirling  in  his  brain 

Make  him  think  honestly  this  present  houi' ; 

The  next  a  swarm  of  base  ungrateful  thoughts  ?  ■ 

May  mount  aloft."  | 

Before  particvflarizing  the  sympathetic  influences  we  propose  to 
discuss,  it  will  be  well  to  indicate  in  outline  the  anatomical  and 
physiological  position  of  their  recipient — the  cerebrum.  All  mental 
phenomena  depend  upon  alterations  in  the  functional  actiWty   of  the 
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latter ;  a  cessation  of  this  activity,  as  in  profound  sleep,  is  coincident 
with  an  abohtion  of  mental  action.  Xow  the  cerebrum  is  made  up 
essentially  of  a  series  of  ganglia,  or,  in  other  words,  of  concentrated 
and  connected  masses  of  gray  nervous  matter,  and  it  is  with  the 
dynamical  changes  which  go  on  in  these  centres  that  mental  pheno- 
mena are  coincident.  All  the  sympathetic  influences,  therefore,  which 
we  have  to  consider,  must  reach  these  gangha,  and  induce  those 
requisite  djTiamical  changes  without  which  mental  phenomena  are 
never  manifested. 

If  these  primary  considerations  be  granted,  it  follows  that  we  must 
inquire  carefully,  in  the  first  place,  into  the  laws  of  action  of  the 
cerebral  gangha.  This  task  has,  indeed,  been  often  undertaken.  Every 
available  means  of  research  has  been  put  in  operation ;  the  eye  of  the 
microscopist  has  penetrated,  to  their  ultimate  organization  and  disclosed 
the  caudate  vesicle,  nucleus,  or  cell ;  the  scalpel  of  the  anatomist  has 
traced  their  connexions  with  each  other  fibre  by  fibre ;  the  test-tube 
and  scales  of  the  chemist  have  demonstrated  their  bio-chemical  com- 
position ;  the  reseai'ches  of  the  pathologist  have  shown  how  often 
morbid  changes  in  structui'e  or  in  chemical  composition  accompany 
morbid  changes  in  functional  activity ;  and,  we  must  add,  how  often 
they  do  not.  But,  with  all  this  admu'able  industry  and  skilful  inquuy, 
we  as  yet  know  notliing  of  those  intimate  changes  in  the  instrument, 
with  which  mental  operations  are  comcident.  Is  it  possible  we  can 
ever  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  them  ?  The  answer  must  be  in  the 
negative.  If  we  know  not  the  natmre  of  the  dynamical  changes  which 
occur  in  brute  matter,  coincidently ,  with  chemical,  electrical,  and 
magnetic  phenomena,  how  much  less  can  we  know  those  which  occur 
in  organized  matter  ?  It  is  clear  that  we  can  only  in  the  latter,  as  in 
the  former,  stud}^  the  d^mamical  changes  through  the  phenomena. 

Yivisections,  physiological  expeiiments,  and  pathological  observations, 
have  been  rendered  available  to  a  large  extent  in  determining  the 
functions  of  less  compHcated  and  less  important  gangha  than  the 
cerebral ;  but,  as  to  the  latter,  they  have  been  of  Uttle  avail,  nay,  have 
led  experimental  physiologists  into  en-oi-s  which  the  philosophical 
physiologists  have  escaped.  Thus  Dr.  M.  Hall,  finding  that  by 
pricking,  tearing,  irritating  with  chemical  u-ritants,  and  otherwise 
mechanically  acting  upon  the  spinal  chain  of  ganglia,  and  its  con- 
tinuation into  the  encephalon,  as  far  as  the  tubercula  quadragemina, 
he  could  excite  the  motor  machinery  into  action,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  part  of  the  great  central  axis,  so  responsive  to  mecha- 
nical h-ritants,  was  a  distinct  portion  of  it ;  and  he  drew  a  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  between  that  tract  and  the  cerebrum  beyond,  not  only  as 
to  structure,  but  also  as  to  function.     Yet  nothing  could  be  more 

n2 
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fallacious.  In  the  application  of  his  mechanical  irritants  to  the 
central  ganglia,  he  could  only  imitate  artificially  those  stimuli  which 
natm-ally  reach  the  gray  masses  and  excite  their  functional  activity ; 
he  therefore  imitated  those  only  which  act  upon  the  ganglia  through 
the  nerve-fibrils  running  to  them  from  the  skin,  mucous  surface,  and 
tissues  in  general — or  the  nerves  of  what  is  termed  common  sensation, 
— and  that  in  a  very  rude  and  imperfect  waj'.  All  impressions 
reaching  the  central  axis  from  specid  apparatuses,  as  those  commu- 
nicated through  the  senses  of  taste,  smell,  hearing,  and  vision,  are, 
in  fact,  altogether  inimitable  by  the  methods  ordinarily  adopted  by 
vivisectors.  The  nearest  approach  to  natural  stimulus  from  these 
soiu'ces  is  perhaps  obtainable  by  electricity  or  galvanism  ;  but  even 
with  regard  to  these  means  it  is  very  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  any  such 
dynamical  changes  could  be  induced  by  them  in  the  cerebral  ganglia, 
as  are  consequent  upon  impressions  reaching  them  through  the  natui'al 
channel  of  communication  from  without. 

Nor  is  there  more  hope  from  pathological  research.  Many  a  time 
and  oft  has  it  been  alleged  that  the  most  carefid  dissection  of  the 
cerebra  of  the  insane  has  revealed  no  change  whatever  in  the  gray 
matter ;  and  many  a  time  and  oft  has  the  hasty  induction  been  made, 
that  therefore  we  must  not  look  for  the  seat  of  insanit}^  ua  the 
encephalon,  and  that  any  morbid  changes  which  may  have  been 
observed,  must  be  considered  rather  as  the  effect  than  the  cause  of 
deranged  functions.  A  careful  consideration,  however,  of  the  essential 
nature  of  insanity,  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  the 
cases  which  come  strictly  under  the  term,  none  other  than  a  dj'namical 
change,  anaJoc/ous  to  that  of  health,  can  be  expected.  A  manifest 
structm'al  change  in  the  instrument  of  mmd  can  only  happen  co- 
incidently  with  abolition  of  the  mental  faculties ;  Avhereas,  in  true 
insanity,  the  faculties  remain,  and  are  perverted.  When  the  fmictional 
changes  which  induce  insanity  have  passed  into  structm'al  alteration, 
and  the  intimate  tissue  is  so  compressed  by  congestion  or  effusion,  or 
so  changed  by  disintegration,  or  imperfect  nutrition,  that  it  ceases  to 
fulfil  its  functions,  we  have  loss  of  mind,  not  disorder  merel}'.  That 
this  is  the  common  termination  of  many  cases  which  end  fatally,  is 
simply  a  truism ;  the  knowledge  that  the  disorder  of  the  mtellect  has 
so  ended  in  structural  change  and  in  abolition,  helps  us  nothmg  in  the 
comprehension  of  the  changes  which  occm'  diu'ing  insanity  itself,  for 
we  know  nothing  of  the  dynamical  relations  of  the  material  instrument 
to  the  immaterial  power. 

Is  there,  then,  no  method,  it  may  be  asked,  by  which  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  cerebrum  in  insanity  may  be 
obtained,  and  by  which  we  may  especially  learn  the  laws  of  action  of 
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those  influences  which,  tinder  the  term  srjmpatliies,  have  so  large  a 
share  in  the  causation  and  cure  of  cerebral  disorder  ?  We  thmk  there 
is  a  method  available  to  these  ends,  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  trace 
it  out  by  the  wa}'  of  synthesis  and  analysis. 

The  propositions  from  which  we  can  start  with  safety,  are  two, 
namely,  1,  that  the  cerebrum  is  the  organ  of  the  mind ;  and,  2,  that  it 
is  organised  matter  subject  to  the  laws  which  regulate  organised 
matter.  If  we  trace  its  relations  through  general  and  comparative 
anatomy,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  constituted  of  ganglia, 
subject  to  the  same  laws  of  action  as  the  ganglia  of  the  spinal  cord. 
This  principle  is  based  mainly  on  two  great  facts,  namely,  1,  that  the 
cranium  being  homologically  nothing  more  than  the  development  of 
four  vertebrse,  the  contained  centres  coiTCspond  to  the  central  axis  con- 
tained within  the  vertebrae,  and  consequently  that,  like  the  spinal 
ganglia,  the  cerebral  are  functionally  subject  to  the  laws  of  automatic, 
spontaneous,  or  reflex  action.  Physiological  researches  have  now 
almost  estabhshed  this  proposition,  for  the  doctrine  of  "  unconscious 
cerebration,"  recently  propounded  by  an  eminent  nem'ologist,  is  none 
other  than  a  development  of  tliis  doctrine  of  reflex  cerebral  function. 
It  is  true  that  that  lucid  thinker  connects  sensation  with  the  sensory 
gangha  as  a  necessary  element  in  their  functional  activity ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  with  unconscious  reflex  action  above  these,  in  the  hemi- 
spherical gray  matter,  and  with  unconscious  reflex  action  below  them 
in  the  spinal  gray  matter,  this  apparent  exception  will  ultimately  cease 
to  be  exceptional,  and  the  great  and  fertile  principle  will  be  adopted, 
that  the  instrument  of  mind  itself,  like  other  portions  of  the  nervous 
system,  may  act  independently  of  mind,  but  automatically,  adaptively, 
and  as  if  regulated  by  conscious  mind. 

The  importance  of  thus  placing  the  cerebrum  dynamically,  in  the 
same  categoiy  mth  other  portions  of  the  nervous  system,  becomes 
more  obvious,  when  we  find,  on  tracing  that  system  to  its  elementary 
constituents,  that  we  must  place  it  dynamically,  in  the  same  category 
with  other  livincr  matter.  After  we  have  traced  the  analogue  of  the 
spinal  cord  of  the  vertebrata  through  the  ganglionic  chain  of  the 
articulata,  we  have  still  to  push  our  analogies  lower  and  lower,  tmtil  we 
come  to  animals  with  a  single  ganglion,  or  multiplication  of  it,  endowed 
with  the  simplest  attributes  in  relation  to  external  influences,  but 
nevertheless  presenting  the  same  dynamical  functions  as  the  highest, 
inasmuch  as  within  its  more  limited  sphere  of  action  that  simple 
ganglion  acts  just  as  automatically,  adaptively,  and  as  if  regulated  by 
conscious  mind.  The  transition,  anatomically,  from  these  lowest 
forms  to  those  oriranisms  in  which  no  trace  of  nervous  svstem  can  be 
found,  is  not  difficult  to  follow  ;  but  it  may  appear  startlmg  to  endow 
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the  latter,  physiologieally,  with  powers  wliich  are  usually  thought  to 
be  the  special  endowment  of  nervous  tissue.  Yet  to  no  other  conclu- 
sion can  we  come,  if  we  look  at  the  functional  dynamics  of  the  simplest 
microscopical  cell,  for  in  this  as  in  the  series  of  ganglia,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  we  still  find  the  common  principle  of  action, 
namely,  ultimate  adaptive  action  within  the  narrow  world  in  which 
they  act,  as  if  regulated  by  conscious  mind.  We  are  thus,  therefore, 
brought  by  our  analysis  to  the  ultimate  cell,  as  the  prime  type  of  that 
system  of  dAmamics  which  has  its  highest  elaboration  and  development 
in  the  human  brain. 

How,  then,  does  the  cell  manifest  its  adaptive  and  quasi-reasoning 
powers?  In  two  ways — Fii'st,  in  evolution  and  development ;  secondly,  in 
actual  hfe.  The  natural  histor}^  of  the  infusoria,  is  a  grand  illustration. 
of  the  latter ;  the  embr^^onic,  or  primordial  cell  of  the  human  organism, 
of  the  former.  To  the  contemplative  mind,  nothing  is  more  wonderful 
amongst  all  the  properties  of  vitalized  matter  than  the  successive 
series  of  vital  processes,  which,  commencing  in  the  primordial  germ, 
are  contmually  unfolded,  each  more  complex  than  its  predecessor,  each 
giving  rise  to  more  niarvellousl}^  constructed  instruments,  and  more 
wisely  adapted  actions  than  the  other,  until  the  human  brain  is  elabo- 
rated with  the  full  perfection  of  the  matm'e  intellect,  and  the  human 
form  developed  in  all  its  beauty  and  glor}".  The  instinctive  life  of  the 
infusoria  is  an  impressive  illustration  of  what  living  matter  is  capable. 
According  to  botanists,  they  are  Algse ;  yet  they  are  nothing  more 
than  simple  cells,  having  their  walls  strengthened  by  silica.  If  these 
cells,  in  so  low  a  step  of  the  scale  of  organism,  present  such  remarkable 
endowments,  w^hy  should  he  attribute  less  of  the  adaptiveness  and 
vmconscious  mind  manifested  by  their  acts  to  the  cells  of  the  gray 
matter  of  the  nervous  system  in  man,  and  the  higher  vertebrata  ? 
"VMien  Avi-iters  speak  and  tliink  of  the  brain  as  mere  matter,  they  are 
little  aware  with  what  rare  and  wonderful  powers  the  most  insignificant 
and  microscopic  cell  is  endowed. 

Cell-Hfe  in  vegetables  is  a  social  life.  The  cells  have  a  separate 
existence  and  division  of  labom-.  "  The  great  object  which  I  have  kept 
in  view  tha'oughout,"  Mr.  Quekctt  obseiwes,*  "has  been  that  of 
endeavomiug  to  impress  on  you  the  fact,  that  each  cell  of  a  plant 
should  be  considered  as  having  an  independent  or  individual  existence ; 
that  in  one  situation  it  may  secrete  colouring  matter,  m  another, 
starch,  gum,  sugar,  oil,  &c.,  and  in  another  the  material  for  the  repro- 
duction of  its  species."  Thus,  certain  cells,  or  classes  of  cells,  have 
functions  assigned  to  them,  in  the  scheme  of  vegetable  life.     In  the 

*  Lectures  on  Histology,  p.  113. 
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scheme  of  animal  life,  the  special  organ  of  adaptation  to  definite  ends 
— ^the  gray  ganglionic  matter — is  divided  into  parts  having  special 
functions  assigned  to  each ;  theh  laws  of  action  being  writ  (to  use  the 
words  of  Prochaska)  in  the  nervous  pulp,  or,  in  other  words,  the  cells 
of  the  ganglia  have  special  functions  assigned  to  them. 

Now  it  is  in  the  greater  multiphcity  of  these  special  adaptations, 
that  the  higher  organisms  excel  the  lower ;  it  is  therefore  in  this  ex- 
ceedhig  multiplicity  of  functions  that  the  human  cerebrum  excels  all 
other  cerebra.  But  every  individual  is  one — a  unity.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  intimate  union,  and  of  common  action  hi  these  specialities. 
They  all  require  to  be  co-ordinated.  In  the  co-ordination  of  all  the 
dynamical  processes  to  a  common  end — namely,  the  well-bemg  of  the 
whole  as  a  unit — we  have  that  view  of  the  processes  known  as  Life,  and 
those  mutual  mfluences  developed  termed  sympatliies.  "  Thus,  tm-niag 
to  what  is  phj^siologically  classified  as  the  vec/etative  system,  we  see  that 
the  stomach,  lungs,  heart,  hver,  skin,  and  the  rest,  must  work  in  con- 
cert."    We  quote  from  a  very  able  essay  in  the  "Westminster  Review.* 

"  If  one  of  them  does  too  much  or  too  little — that  is,  if  the  co-ordi- 
nation be  imperfect,  the  life  is  distm'bed ;  and  if  one  of  them  ceases  to 
act — that  is,  if  the  co-ordmation  be  destroyed,  the  life  is  destroyed.  So, 
likewise,  is  it  with  the  animal  system.  Its  component  parts,  the  limbs, 
juices,  and  instruments  of  attack  and  defence,  must  perform  their  seve- 
ral offices  in  proper  sequence ;  and  farther,  must  conjointly  minister  to 
the  periodic  demands  of  the  viscera,  that  these  may,  in  tm'n,  supply 
blood." 

It  is  the  nervous  system  which  is  the  grand  medium  of  commmiica- 
tion  between  every  part  of  the  organism.  The  function  of  that  system 
is,  therefore,  emphatically  intermmcial,  as  John  Himter  most  happily 
temied  it.  But  the  nervous  system  is  also  the  great  co-ordinating  appa- 
ratus. It  is,  therefore,  more  especially  the  seat  and  source  of  all  those 
adaptations  and  combinations  of  machineiy  by  which  the  organism  is 
maintained  in  being,  preserved,  and  reproduced.  In  the  motor  system,  we 
see  how  strength  thus  results  from  the  co-orduiation  of  action ;  "  for 
it  is  produced  by  the  simultaneous  contraction  of  many  muscles  and 
many  fibres  of  each  muscle  ;  and  the  strength  is  great  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  these  acting  together — that  is,  m  proportion  to  the 
co-ordination.  Swiftness,  also,  depending  partly  on  strength,  but 
requh'ing  also  the  rapid  alternation  of  movements,  equally  comes  under 
the  expression.  So,  too,  is  it  with  agility ;  the  power  of  a  chamois  to 
spring  from  crag  to  crag  impHes  accm-ate  co-ordination  in  the  move- 
ments of  many  different  muscles,  and  a  due  subordination  of  them  to 

*  The  'Westminster  Eeview,  New  Series,  vol.  i.  (April,  1852)  p.  472. 
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the  perceptions.  The  definition  similarly  includes  Instinct,  which  con- 
sists in  the  uniform  succession  of  certain  actions,  or  series  of  actions, 
after  certain  sensations,  or  groups  of  sensations ;  and  that  which  sur- 
prises us  in  instinct  is  the  accuracy  with  which  these  compound 
actions  respond  to  these  compound  sensations — that  is,  the  completeness 
of  their  co-ordination.  Thus,  likewise,  it  is  with  Intelligence,  even  in 
its  highest  manifestations.  That  which  we  call  rationalifij  is  the  power 
to  combine  or  co-ordinate  a  great  number  and  a  great  variety  of  com- 
plex actions  for  the  achievement  of  a  deshed  result." 

Now,  if  from  extraneous  causes,  the  co-ordinating  apparatus  be  so 
altered  that  this  uniform  succession  of  certain  actions,  or  series  of 
actions,  with  their  coiTCsponding  sensations,  or  groups  of  sensations,  be 
interrupted,  and  a  hnk  in  the  chain  be  pushed  out  of  its  proper  posi- 
tion or  severed,  disorder  will  take  the  place  of  order,  and  there  will  be 
abolition,  perversion,  or  irregularity  of  the  entire  series  of  processes. 
If,  then,  this  condition  arises  hi  the  co-orduiating  apparatus  of  the  intel- 
lect, of  the  feelings,  of  the  emotions,  of  the  appetites,  of  the  instmcts, 
we  have  various  manifestations  of  disoedeh  of  the  mind.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  take  place  in  the  co-ordinatmg  apparatus  of  the  muscvdar 
system,  we  have  the  various  manifestations  of  disorder  in  the  motor 
portion  of  the  nervous  system,  grouped  under  the  term  motor 
neuroses. 

It  is  thus,  therefore,  of  primary  importance  in  the  investigation  and 
cure  of  disorders  of  the  mind,  to  trace  the  morbid  phenomena  up  to 
the  broken  or  strained  link  in  the  series,  and  determine  accm*ately  the 
exact  relation  of  the  breach  in  the  continuity  of  the  series  to  the  imme- 
diate antecedents,  or  the  cause.  That  cause  is  often  none  other  than 
that  influence  of  one  series  upon  another  which  is  termed  sympatliy ; 
and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  illustrate  by  practical  apphcations  the 
method  of  investigation  to  be  foUow^ed  in  determining  the  origin,  na- 
ture, and  relation  of  these  sympathies,  in  reference  to  the  etiology  and 
treatment  of  insanity. 

Blood  Sympathies. — The  lowest  organic  i^rocess  is  growth ;  in  the 
cell  it  involves  two  processes — accretion  and  disintegration,  nutrition 
and  removal,  repair  and  w^aste.  This  process  is  therefore  the  essence  of 
life ;  so  soon  as  the  one  ceases  the  other  is  extinct.  The  entire  co-ordi- 
nating apparatus  of  the  organism  will  therefore  be  directed  to  three 
great  ends — namely,  1,  supply  of  material ;  2,  supply  of  oxygen  ;  3,  com- 
bination of  material  and  oxygen  in  nutrition.  Now  the  blood  is  the 
medium  by  which  these  thi-ee  processes  are  perfected,  and  is  the  great 
agent,  therefore,  by  which  the  co-ordinating  processes  are  put  in  opera- 
tion. Hence  it  is  that  the  blood  acts  so  incessantlv  in  the  co-ordinatinsr 
apparatus — the  nervous  system.    But  if  the  blood  be  so  changed  in  its 
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composition  that  it  develops  violent  or  irregular  action  in  the  nervous 
system,  what  will  result  ?     Let  us  examme  a  little  more  closely. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  supply  of  nutrient  material  has  been  wholly 
suspended  for  a  certain  period,  or,  in  other  words,  that  hvmger  has  been 
experienced.  If  nutrient  material  be  supplied,  and  the  appetite  ap- 
peased, the  chain  of  sympathies  is  completed,  and  the  end  is  gained. 
But  if  food  be  not  supplied,  in  a  while  disorder  begins.  The  entire 
machines  of  the  organism  are  co-ordinated  to  one  great  end,  and  are 
gradually  involved  in  the  sole  biisiness  of  seeking  food,  to  the  neglect  of 
then-  proper  functions.  The  actions  become  impidsive  and  instinctive ; 
the  higher  powers  are  in  abeyance,  or  are  perverted ;  and  the  man  be- 
comes a  mere  animal.  He  becomes  this  the  more  emphatically  in  pro- 
portion as  the  restraining  power  of  the  latter  over  the  appetites  and 
mstincts  was  originally  small,  and  vice  versa.  Histories  of  shipwrecks 
and  marches  illustrate  this  state  of  thiuQ-s.  It  is  the  same  when  an 
insufficient  supply  of  water  is  sent  to  the  blood,  and  tliirst  is  experienced. 
Major  Mitchell  made  three  expeditions  into  the  interior  of  Australia, 
taking  with  him  "  convicts  on  leave."  His  party  was  sometimes  ex- 
posed to  extreme  privation,  especially  of  water,  and  he  remarked  that  it 
was  the  worst  characters  that  had  the  least  control  over  their  appetites 
under  these  cu'cumstances.  "  It  was  a  standing  order,"  he  says, 
"  which  I  insisted  upon  being  observed,  that  no  man  should  quit  the 
line  of  march  to  drink,  without  my  permission.  There  was  one,  not- 
withstanding, who  never  could,  in  cases  of  extremity,  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  water,  and  icho  ivoicid  rush  to  it,  regardless  of  co)iseque)ices. 
Now  this  man  continued  to  be  an  u-reclaimable  character,  and  in  six 
years  after  had  lost  all  the  advantages  he  gained  by  his  services  on  this 
occasion."* 

We  are  inclined  to  thuik  that  this  general  blood-sympathy  will  throw 
light  on  the  origin,  nature,  and  treatment,  of  those  cases  of  mania 
which"  commence  with,  or  dm'ing  their  cotu'se  exhibit,  absolute  ano- 
rexia. In  the  treatment  of  ordinary  cases  of  mania  at  home,  such  is 
the  terror  and  disgust  inspired,  and  such  is  the  carelessness  and  igno- 
rance displayed,  that  the  patient  is  not  supplied  with  necessary  food 
and  drink.  The  poor  sufferer  is  himself  unable,  perhaps,  to  indicate 
his  desu'es  and  wants,  or  it  may  be  that  the  condition  of  that  portion 
of  the  sensorimn  in  which  the  sensations  are  felt,  is  not  capable  of 
transmitting  the  impressions  to  the  consciousness,  although  it  can 
draw  the  rest  of  the  co-ordinating  apparatus  into  the  chain  of  morbid 
actions ;  and  so  it  happens,  that  because  food  and  drink  are  not  asked 


*  Three  Expeditions  into  the  Interior  of  Australia,  &c.     By  Major  Mitchell. 
Second  Edition,  vol.  i.  p.  58. 
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i'oY,  tliey  are  not  given.  Oltcn  have  we  been  struck  with  the  weak, 
hoarse  voice,  the  clammy  tongue,  cleaving  to  the  mouth,  the  haggard 
look  of  the  poor  maniac  imder  these  circumstances  ;  often,  too,  by 
toucliing  theii"  hidden  synipath}',  we  have  been  able  to  re-construct 
for  a  moment,  the  broken  chain  of  co-ordinations,  and  so  far  awake  tlie 
sull'erer  to  ordinar}'  consciousness,  that  he  has  greedily  gvdped  down 
the  cooling  draught  of  water  presented  to  him.  In  man}'  cases,  in- 
deed, of  tliis  Icind,  the  sole  remedies  axe  kindness,  food,  and  (h-ink. 

Cei'tain  articles  of  diet  are  necessary  to  the  proper  action  of  the 
nutrient  ap]:)aratus.  If  these  be  wanting  in  the  blood,  the  desire  arises 
for  them.  Hence  spring  what  are  termed  longings  ;  hence,  also,  de- 
praved  ajtpetite  for  food.  Fresh  vegetable  food  is  one  of  these.  The 
case  of  a  furious  maniac  came  under  our  notice,  whose  history  well 
illustrates  the  value  of  attending  to  the  philosophy  of  this  kind  of 
blood-sympathy.  For  many  weeks  he  was  destructively  maniacal, 
partly  agamst  persons,  but  onl}"  from  sudden  bm'sts  of  irritation ; 
principally  agamst  things,  so  that  not  a  ehaii'  or  a  window  escaped  his 
violence.  He  broke  200  squares  of  glass  in  a  veiy  short  time.  Wliat  was 
remai'kable  in  his  case  was  this,  that  he  ate  ravenously  of  his  food  all 
the  time,  but  however  well-fed  he  would  not  let  a  blade  of  grass,  or  a 
weed,  or  a  green  thing  groAv  in  the  airing-eom't  in  which  he  walked. 
If  his  hands  were  restrained,  he  knelt  down  and  tore  up  the  weeds 
with  his  teeth.  Noting  this  instinctive  appetite,  we  directed  that  he 
should  be  supphed  with  uncooked  carrots,  celery,  &c.,  ad  libitum,  be- 
lieving that  it  was  an  indication  of  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood, — 
probabl}'  an  excitmg  cause  of  this  maniacal  state.  The  result  jtistiiied 
our  deduction  ;  and  as  hopeless  a  case  as  it  has  been  om*  lot  to  witness, 
was  perfectly  restored  to  health  and  sanity.  Other  illustrations  of 
these  modifications  of  the  natural  appetite  from  blood-sympathies,  are 
presented  in  cases  of  cldorosis  in  young  females,  of  pregnancy  in 
others,  and  by  negroes  labom-ing  under  that  kmd  of  appetite  which 
leads  them  to  eat  earth,  and  hi  which  there  is  obviously  a  condition  of 
the  blood  almost  identical  with  that  of  chlorosis.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his 
play  of  the  "Magnetic  Lady,"  gives  a  summaiy  of  the  desideranda  in 
cases  of  this  kind : — 


"  She  can  cranch 


A  sack  of  small  coal,  eat  your  lime  and  hair, 
Soap,  ashes,  loam,  and  has  a  dainty  spice 
Of  the  green  sickness."* 

Bulimia,  Polydipsia,  and  Fica  in  all  its  varieties,  may  therefore  be 
excited  by  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  awaking  abnormal  actions 
in  the  co-ordinating  apparatus.    Perhaps,  also,  to  this  class  of  phenomena 

*  Act  i.,  scene  i. 
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may  be  referred  that  still  more  lamentable  form  of  depraved  appeti-ue, 
well-known  to  the  psychological  physician  as  oinoviania,  the  most 
characteristic  symptom  of  which  is  an  irresistible  craving  for  nervine 
stimuli,  but  more  especially  the  alcoholic. 

These  results  of  morbid  blood-sympathies  are  comparatively  normal 
if  we  take  into  consideration  another  group,  namely,  those  characterized 
by  an  appetite  for  what  is  horrible  and  disgusting.  Some  insane 
persons  eat  excrement  greedily,  others  any  garbage.  L;jcanthropia 
belongs  to  this  class  of  depraved  appetites — consistmg  essentiall}^  in  an 
appetite  for  raw  flesh.  However  these  may  originate — that  is  to  say, 
whether  from  disordered  action  in  the  nervous  system,  arising  idio- 
pathically,  or  whether  excited  by  blood  diseases,  or  whether  mduced  by 
•the  sympathies  of  certam  viscera  (to  be  presently  described),  there  is 
this  characteristic, — that  the  morbid  appetites  developed  in  these  forms 
of  insanity  are  manifested  in  lower  animals  as  then*  normal  appetites. 
This  is  a  most  important  characteristic,  and  is,  indeed,  common  to 
numerous  aberrations  of  the  instincts  and  emotions  in  the  human 
being.  How  the  latter  originate  is,  indeed,  a  mysteiy ;  but  they 
show  this  much,  that  there  are,  in  the  depths  of  man's  natm*e,  hid 
away  and  covered  over,  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  natural  sources 
of  mental  phenomena,  which  are  the  proper  characteristics  of  brutes. 
It  is  as  if,  in  man's  mental  frame,  as  in  his  physical,  there  may  be  a 
retrograde  manifestation  of  organs  and  uses  ;  as  if  the  brute  instincts 
may  appear  in  him,  according  to  the  same  law  that  there  is  sometimes 
found  a  divided  lip,  or  a  t^vo-horned  uterus — monstrosities  of  mental  deve- 
lopment, analogous  to  the  corporeal.  The  manifestation  in  idiots  of 
these  lower  series  of  co-ordmate  acts,  is  by  no  means  unusual.  An 
idiot  girl  is  delivered,  when  alone,  of  a  child,  and  like  the  females  of 
lower  animals,  she  tears  the  umbdical  cord  with  her  teeth.  Dr.  Corsellis 
mentions  in  his  Eeport  for  1S51,  of  the  West  York  Lmiatic  Asylum, 
at  Wakefield,  the  admission  of  a  congenital  idiot  boy,  aged  12,  said  to 
have  been  left  in  a  cottage  by  some  gipsies.     He  is  thus  described : — 

"He  is  unable  to  speak,  and  in  appearance  and  habits  partakes  more 
of  the  brute  than  the  human  species,  expressing  pleasure  or  disappro- 
bation by  a  wild  cry,  or  by  flapping  his  arms  to  and  fro  like  the  wings 
of  a  bird,  and  being  destitute  even  of  such  intelligence  as  would  enable 
him  to  be  destructive  or  mischievous.  A  pecidiarity  marking  the  case 
of  this  singular  child  is,  that  he  rmninates  his  food.  When  eating, 
his  food  is  bolted  or  rapidly  swallowed,  without  mastication.  As  sooa 
as  the  meal  is  finished,  the  ruminating  process  commences.  A  portion 
of  food  is  raised  from  the  stomach,  sometimes  by  a  visible  effort,  but 
not  always  accompanied  by  eructation  ;  the  morsel  is  then  deliberately 
chewed  and  re-swallowed.  Afterwards,  a  fresh  portion  is  raised  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  the  process  contmues  for  a  quarter  of  an  horn'  or 
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longer.  During  rumination,  ho  remains  quiet  and  completely  absorbed 
in  the  act.  If  the  morsel  brought  from  the  stomach  is  hirge,  he  divides 
it  into  two  portions,  retaining  one  in  the  fingers,  until  the  other  has 
been  masticated  and  re-swallowed.  The  regm-gitated  food  has  an  acid 
reaction." 

Several  points  of  retrogression  are  illustrated  here  ;  perhaps  the 
instinctive  motions  indicating  pleasure  and  pain,  and  the  development 
of  the  niminant  instinct — a  thing  necessary,  probably,  for  the  nutrition 
of  this  ichot,  as  he  woidd  be  liable  to  be  neglected  in  feeding — are  the 
most  interesting. 

The  Visceral  Sympailiies. — There  are  two  groups  of  the  viscera,  if 
they  be  classed  with  reference  to  their  relations  to  the  co-ordinating 
apparatus.  We  place  together  in  the  one  the  organs  which  receive 
and  commingle  the  oxydizable  and  oxydizing  matter — the  blood  ;  the 
organs  which  circulate  it ;  the  organs  which  depm'ate  it.  These  are, 
respectively,  the  lungs,  stomach,  spleen,  and  small  intestines  ;  the  heart 
and  vascular  system  ;  the  liver,  kidneys,  large  intestme,  and  skin.  Their 
sympathies  all  concern  the  individual.  The  organs  of  reproduction  of 
the  species  constitute  another  group  ;  their  sympathies  are  a  class  to 
themselves  ;  they  all  concentrate  on  the  union  of  the  two  sexes,  and  on 
the  offspring  resxdting  from  that  union.  In  short,  they  do  not  concern 
the  individual. 

In  considering  these  extensive  sympathies,  psychologists  have  hardly 
discriminated  between  those  which  are  pm'ely  dynamical,  those  which 
are  functional,  and  those  which  are  structural  or  organic.  Thus,  the 
uterus  and  ovaria  act  ixpon  the  stomach,  marampe,  kidneys,  or  intes- 
tines, and  induce  various  important  functional  changes  as  they  act 
through  the  spinal  cord  by  a  direct  physical  influence  on  that  centre  of 
impressions  and  actions.  It  is  not  so  when  the  ovaria  act  upon  the 
encephalon,  and  bring  various  reproductive  and  parental  instincts  into 
operation ;  for  the  new  world  of  thought  and  feeling  thus  opened  out 
seems  to  depend  upon  a  different  chain  of  causation.  So  it  is  also  with 
the  viscera ;  since  they  appear  to  have  a  similar  double  action  on  the 
cerebrum.     Let  us  examine  these  more  in  detail. 

The  sympatliies  of  the  heart  and  lungs  are  two-fold.  Fu'st,  they 
co-ordinate  the  internuneial  apparatus  for  the  development  of  the  con- 
servative operations  of  the  organisms,  in  so  far  as  they  are  directed 
towards  the  due  oxj^genation  and  circulation  of  the  blood.  Any  at- 
tempt to  stop  the  ingress  of  air  to  the  lungs,  is  resisted  with  the  con- 
centrated energies  of  the  whole  s^'stem  ;  any  arrest  of  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  heart  excites  unutterable  distress.  This  profound  impli- 
cation of  the  instinct  for  existence,  and  of  the  instinctive  feeling  of 
horror  for  its  cessation,  is  more  or  less  developed  to  the  consciousness 
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whenever  the  functions  of  these  viscera  are  interrupted  by  structm-al 
or  functional  disease.  Hence  the  indescribable  anguish  and  restless- 
ness experienced  in  certain  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs  ;  and  hence 
the  connexion  between  the  latter  and  hypochondria.  The  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  heart  need  not  necessarily  be  structural ;  any  change  in. 
the  innervation  of  that  organ,  sufficient  to  excite  morbid  sensations,  wUl 
act  upon  the  co-ordinating  apparatus,  and  excite  the  instinct  into 
action.  Perhaps  in  cases  of  mania,  melancholia,  and  hypochondriasis 
coimected  with  structural  and  functional  derangement  of  the  heart, 
the  series  of  consequences  and  antecedents  is  probably  something  of 
this  kind : — Enfeebling  influences,  of  a  mental  origin,  act  upon  the  ner- 
vous system  and  through  it  upon  the  heart ;  its  innervation  thus 
becoming  deranged  it  reacts  upon  the  nervous  system,  which  in  its 
tm-n  reacts  upon  it ;  and  so  by  alternating  mfluences  various  cerebral  and 
cardiac  diseases  are  induced.  Excessive  study,  exhaustive  amatory  in- 
dulgence ;  strong  emotions,  especially  those  that  are  painful,  as  anxiety, 
grief,  terror,  fear,  and  the  like,  are  well-known  to  have  a  direct  influence 
on  the  heart  and  lungs.  It  is  now  also  becoming  more  certam  that, 
contrarily,  the  doctrine  first  advanced  by  Nasse  in  1817  is  well-fomided, 
and  that  the  heart  has  a  most  important  influence  on  the  cerebrum 
in  exciting  functional  disorder  therein. 

The  remarks  applicable  to  the  heart  and  lungs  are  apphcable  to  the 
entire  group  of  viscera,  in  which  the  sympathies  concern  the  welfare  of 
the  individual ;  for  in  the  diseases  of  all  it  is  the  instinctive  love  of 
life  and  fear  of  injm-y  and  death  which,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  is 
morbidly  developed.  From  this,  as  from  a  common  root  or  stem,  sprmg 
certain  forms  of  monomania  and  certain  monomaniacal  illusions  and 
delusions. 

A  h^'pochondi'iacal  patient  may  remain  all  his  life  with  no  fm-ther 
mental  disorder  than  the  groundless  anxiety  for  his  health  which  de- 
vours him,  and  the  morbid  attention  to  one  or  other  of  the  organs  in 
which  he  feels  uneasiness,  that  characterizes  the  affection.  But  he  may 
easily  pass  into  other  stages.  The  instinct  itself  may  be  absolutely 
perverted,  just  as  we  have  seen  the  appetites  are  perverted,  and  then  a 
suicidal  impulse  is  developed.  Or  the  disorder  may  extend  from  the 
more  simple  instinct  of  conservation,  actuig  irrespective  of  external 
agencies  to  the  instinct  of  self-defence,  of  which  the  idea  of  something 
injm'ious  to  the  organism  acting  upon  it  from  without  is  the  basis. 
This  wiU  agam  present  modifications, — e.  g. ;  the  sufferer  may  suspect 
that  his  ailments  are  induced  by  poison,  or  by  other  secret  arts,  or  by 
mysterious  agents,  as  electricity,  witchcraft,  diabolical  agency,  or  the 
anger  of  the  Deity.  He  may  connect  some  individual  with  this  notion, 
and  the  instinct  may   then  become  hotnicidal;  he  may  simply  feel 
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instinctive  horror  for  his  position,  and  groan  helplessly  in  profound 
onelanchoUa.  He  may  refuse  incessantly  the  food  offered  him,  fearing 
to  be  poisoned,  or  watch  the  live-long  night  against  his  imaginary 
enemies.  Constant  anxiety,  anorexia,  and  sleeplessness  do  their  vpork, 
and  at  last  the  entii'e  intellect  gives  way,  and  complete  mania  is  esta- 
l>lished.  Now  we  do  not  intend  by  any  means  to  insist  that  in  no  case 
do  these  symptoms  spring  fi'om  idiopathic  cerebral  disease ;  on  the 
eontrar}',  we  thmk  it  certain  that  instances  of  that  kind  are  constantly 
met  with  in  practice :  all  that  we  urge  here  is  this, — that  morbid  in- 
nei-vation  and  disordered  fimctions  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  other  viscera, 
have  a  dynamical  effect  on  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  ;  that  a  play  of 
affinities  between  the  oerebriun  and  viscera  is  thereby  established;  that 
from  the  morbid  development  of  this  instinct  other  charges  in  subor- 
dinate instincts  radiate  as  from  a  common  centre,  and  that  finally  the 
whole  of  the  co-ordinating  apparatus  is  involved  in  the  chain  of  morbid 
causation.  In  many  instances,  morbid  mnervation  may  predominate  ; 
in  many  there  may  be  simply  disordered  functions  ;  and  it  will  be  right 
to  discriminate  in  practice  as  to  the  two. 

Morl)id  functional  sympatlties  arising  from  the  viscera  all  act  by 
quickly  changing  the  composition  of  the  blood.  It  is  in  this  they 
specially  differ  from  morbid  innervation,  which  acts  du'ectly  on  the 
cerebrum.  In  disease  of  the  lungs,  there  is  imperfect  oxygenation  of 
the  blood ;  in  diseases  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  large  intestines  there 
is  imperfect  depuration.  As  to  the  connexion  between  cerebral  disease 
of  every  kind  and  renal  disorder,  no  experienced  practitioner  can  have 
any  doubt :  it  is  even  more  obvious  than  the  influence  of  disordered 
hepatic  function.  Popular  opinion  certainly  accords  with  pathological 
research  as  to  the  mfluence  oi  fmictional  derangement  of  the  hver  in 
the  mental  characteristics. 

<t      ******    Vsmeum 

FeiTens  difficili  bile  tumet  jecur, 
Tunc  nee  mens  mihi  nee  color 

Certii  sede  manet." 

Hoe.  Cam. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  connexion  between  disease  of  the  colon  and  insanity.  Esquirol 
first  distinctly  observed  that  displacement  of  the  transverse  colon 
such  that  it  assumed  a  vertical  position  descending  perpendicularly 
into  the  pelvic  behind  the  os  pubis,  was  a  noticeable  feature  in  the 
pathological  anatomy  of  the  insane ;  he  found  it  in  33  out  of  168 
bodies  of  individuals  labouring  under  melanchoHa.  Bergmann  published 
the  dissections  of  13  cases,  in  which  very  considerable   contractions 
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were  found  in  the  colon.*  In  some  it  was  likewise  displaced  nearly  in 
the  manner  described  by  Esqnirol.  In  combination  with  this  state 
of  the  colon,  (we  quote  Dr.  Prichard's  summary,)  Bergmann  fomid 
the  following  morbid  phenomena : — plethora  of  the  abdomen  and  the 
encephalon  ;  hscmorrhoidal  disease ;  tumefaction  of  the  spleen,  liver, 
and  uterus  ;  distention  of  vessels  in  the  brain.  The  mental  phenomena 
in  such  instances  are  chimerical  ideas.  The  patient  thinks  he  has 
animals  in  his  entrails,  as  fi'ogs  or  serpents :  perhaps  to  this  class  of 
cases  belong  those  in  which  the  patient  has  a  conviction  that  he  is 
without  stomach  or  bowels  at  all.  Guislain  confirmed  these  researches, 
and  attempted  to  account  for  the  anatomical  phenomena  by  attributing 
them  to  inflammation.  The  question  for  tis  to  consider,  however,  is, 
what  relation  do  they  bear  to  mental  disorder  ?  Now  on  this  point  it 
has  been  forgotten  that  the  colon  is  a  depiirating  viscus,  and  that  there 
is  an  undoubted  connexion  between  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of 
offensive  faecal  gases  and  insanity,  so  that  the  disease  may  act  on  the 
cerebrum  by  preventing  effective  depiuTttion  of  the  blood. 

Direct  visceral  sympathies  do,  however,  constitute  a  large  and  im- 
portant group,  and  to  this  the  disease  of  the  colon  just  noted  may 
belonar.  Nothinsf  is  more  common  than  to  connect  gastro-intestinal 
and  hepatic  in-itation  wath  mental  derangement.  The  right  theory,  or 
such  a  theoiy  as  modern  neurology  supplies,  is  hardly  comprehended. 
Close  observers  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  cannot  fail  to  have 
seen  how  frequently  paroxj^smal  diseases,  sleeplessness,  mental  irritation, 
and  mania  are  connected  with  obscm*e  u'ritation  of  the  gastro-intestiaal 
mucous  membrane.  Epilepsy  and  mania  have  been  traced  to  intestinal 
entozoa ;  there  is  no  more  common  cause  of  sleeplessness,  than  in-itation 
of  the  gastro-mucous  membrane,  by  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  fluids  ;  and 
indeed,  no  better  anodyne  than  a  tumbler  of  cold  water  to  dilute  the 
acid,  or  an  alkali  to  neutrahze  it.  TVe  have  seen  sound  sleep  come  on. 
in  a  few  minutes,  after  hours  of  restlessness,  as  if  induced  by  magic  by 
this  simple  but  potent  remedy,  much  more  potent,  indeed,  than  any 
narcotic.  In  Hke  manner,  the  copious  evacuations  of  ofiensive  accumu- 
lations in  the  intestinal  canal,  has  been  followed  by  the  happiest 
results.  So  also  the  ablution  of  a  hot  and  u-ritable  skin,  or  a  soothing 
application  to  an  eruptive  disorder,  has  induced  repose  of  the  stimulated 
cerebram,  when  other  and  apparently  more  suitable  means  have  failed. 
They  who  have  ^vitnessed  the  results  of  simple  means  hke  these, 
judiciously  applied,  can  readily  understand  how  easily  the  homoeopathic 
physician  \vill  persuade  his  patient  that  the  infinitesimal  dose  was  the 
medicinal  agent,  and  not  the  vehicle  or  the  adjuvants.  Chronic  disease 
of  these  surfaces  is  no  mifreqvient  excitmg  cause  of  mental  disorder. 
*  Prichard's  Treatise  on  Insanity,  p.  231. 
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The  dynamical  ftympalhics  of  the  rc2)roductive  oryans  constitute  a 
group  of  suigular  interest  and  importance  in  every  way.  They  arc 
separated  by  a  distinct  chai'actcristic  from  the  merely  visceral,  and  thus 
the  study  of  them  is  much  facilitated,  for  while  the  latter  involve  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  the  sympathies  of  the  reproductive  organs 
override  it,  and  co-ordinate  the  internuncial  apparatus  to  quite  difi'erent 
ends.  They  can  be  traced  also,  without  difficulty,  directly  to  the 
influence  of  the  reproductive  organs  ;  for  these  are  subject  to  periodic 
activity  and  repose,  or  can  be  wholly  removed  by  vivisections  or  other- 
wise altered.  For  the  same  reasons,  observation  and  experiment  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  definition  of  the  precise  degree  and  extent  to  which 
the  organs  themselves  react  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  enable  us  to 
determine  exactly  what  instincts,  emotions,  and  intellectual  operations 
ai'C  subject  to  their  sympathetic  influence. 

We  do  not  propose  to  go  over  the  well-beaten  groimd  of  the 
psychology  of  physical  love ;  o\ir  task  is  a  much  less  ambitious  one, 
but  not  less  important.  What  is  wanted,  is,  to  fix  the  connexion 
between  these  organic  sympathies  and  certain  forms  of  mental  derange- 
ment. Now  they  appear  difierently  m  the  two  sexes.  In  the  female 
more  obviously,  more  variously,  than  in  the  male.  It  is  in  the  lower 
animals,  in  which  there  is  a  periodical  nisus  and  repose,  that  we  can 
best  determine  the  influence  of  those  sj-mpathies,  and  we  accordingly 
find  that,  in  the  entii'e  scheme  of  animated  creation,  the  instinct  to 
jiglit  and  use  the  natm-al  weapons  of  offence  and  defence,  (supplied  to 
him  almost  exclusively,)  is  developed  in  the  male  animal  by  functional 
activity  of  the  reproductive  system.  Fishes,  birds,  mammals,  the  timid 
and  the  bold,  aU  display  this  characteristic  during  the  reproductive 
viscus. 

"  Omne  adeo  genus  in  ten-is  honiinumque  ferarumque 

Et  genus  sequoreum,  pecudes,  picte  volucres 

In  furias  ignemque  ruunt.     Amor  omnibus  idem." 

Viegil:  Gcorrj.,  242. 

The  difference  between  the  animal  at  the  season  of  reproduction  and 
at  the  time  when  the  instinct  is  in  abeyance,  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  sticking  illustrations  of  the  power  of  a  distant  organ  over  the 
cerebral  functions.  In  the  vertebrata  it  is  not  more  obvious  than 
in  the  invertebrata,  but  it  is  more  curious  as  a  phrenological  fact. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that,  dm-ing  the  manifestation  of  this  and  con- 
nected periodic  instincts  there  is  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
■phrenoloyical  organ  in  the  cerebrum  in  proportion  as  the  organs  of 
reproduction  are  active  or  inactive ;  to  what  then  must  we  attribute 
theTchange  ?  No  other  explanation  includes  all  the  facts,  than  the 
hvpothesis  that  there  is  an  appropriate  molecular  organization  of  the 
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cerebrum,  which  co-ordinates  to  the  intended  end,  to  be  put  into 
action  by  an  apjiropriate  stimulus.  The  latter  being  applied  the 
former  becomes  active;  just  as  a  bar  of  u-on  continues  magnetic  so 
long  as  a  magnetic  current  passes  through  it.  That  the  stimulus  is 
requisite  to  the  co-ordination,  is  proved  by  the  results  which  follow 
removal  of  the  organs  necessary  to  reproduction.  The  unmanly  ex- 
pression and  manner  of  the  effeminate  male  is  due  to  the  loant  of  the 
stimulus ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  viragos  the  transformation  from  the 
feminine  to  the  mascvdine  temper  and  manner  seems  due  to  the 
shrinking  of  the  ovaria,  and  probably  to  the  change  in  the  natxu-e  of 
the  stimulus  which  they  give  to  the  system  consequent  on  that 
shrinking.  That  this  pathological  condition  occurs  in  the  ovaria  of 
the  female  galUnacece,  when  they  assume  the  feathers  of  the  cock-bu'd, 
has  been  shown  by  dissections. 

Vaniti/  in  men  and  women  as  to  personal  appearance,  is  often  seen 
to  be  developed  as  a  symptom  of  insanity.  The  Adonis  of  the  lunatic 
asylum  cultivates  the  natural  ornaments  of  his  sex  with  sedulous  care. 
Hence  the  attention  devoted  to  the  whiskers,  moustache,  beard,  and 
hair.     A  similar  characteristic  in  the  female  is  well-known  to  popvdar 

writers. 

"For  never  did  this  maid — whate'er 
Tlie  ambition  of  the  hour — forget 
Her  sex's  pride  in  being  fair  ; 
Nor  that  adornment,  tasteful,  rare, 
A\1iich  makes  the  mighty  magnet,  set 
In  woman's  form,  more  mighty  yet." 

Pei-verted,  it  constitutes,  indeed,  part  of  the  popular  idea  of  insanity 
m  the  female.  It  is,  we  need  hardl}'  say,  always  bizarre,  absm-d,  and 
eccentric  in  its  effects.  AVho,  accustomed  to  the  msane  of  the  gentler 
sex,  has  not  witnessed  over  and  over  again,  manifestations  of  this 
foible  in  strangely  decorated  bonnets,  odd  caps,  curiously  quaint  or- 
naments, and  the  like  ?  The  manufacture  of  these  ornaments  out  of 
the  most  unpromismg  materials,  is  a  not  less  curious  development  of 
(as  we  think)  an  instinct  in  insanity.  It  is  m  the  female  that  the 
instinct  for  making  up  materials  is  most  manifested.  This  is  seen 
even  in  lower  animals.  That  the  preference  for  ornaments  and  for 
feminine  work  belongs  not  unfrequently  to  this  class  of  instincts,  is 
known  by  its  absence  in  the  vh-ago ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  ornaments 
of  the  male  birds  of  almost  every  family,  and  of  the  males  of  many 
animals,  far  exceed  those  of  the  female,  and  are  demonstrably  dependent 
upon  the  development  of  the  testes. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  one  effect  of  these  distant  and  singular 
sympathies,  namely,  the  remarkable  loss  of  appetite  for  food  when  the 
amatory  impidse  is  m-gent.    It  is  observed  m  lower  animals  as  well  as  in 
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mail.  Stags,  and  others  of  the  ehiss,  are  seai'cel}''  ever  seen  to  eat 
during'  the  wliole  rutting  season.  "  It  is  a  phj'sical  observation,"  sayg 
Fiehling,  in  '  Joseph  Andrews,'  "  that  love,  like  other  sweet  things,  is 
no  whetter  of  the  stomach."  This  anorexia  is  sometimes  developed 
in  a  remarkable  degree  in  hysterical  girls  ;  Ann  Moore,  the  "  fasting 
woman  "  of  Tutbury,  was  one  of  numerous  examples  that  might  be 
mentioned.  It  is  not  improbable  that  various  morbid  appetites  may 
he  only  perversions  of  this  instinct  for  food,  mduced  by  ovarian 
influence,  as  when  the  females  of  lower  animals — sows,  cats,  &c., — eat 
their  offspring. 

Monomaniaccd   cvnninf/  in  the  human   female    is  another  instinct 
morbidly   developed    by    ovarian    sympathies.      The    same    influence 
which   makes  the   male   of    lower   animals    quarrelsome    during   the 
season  of  procreation,  makes  the  female  cunning  and  cautious.     The 
skill  displayed  in  the  choice  of  a  secret  place  for  the  eggs  or  young, 
and  the  flnesse  practised  to   lure   or  scare    away  the    destroyer,  are 
wonderful  displays  of  instmct.     The  Honess  may  be  mentioned  as  one 
illustration  of  many,  for,  ferocious  as  she  is,  she  places  no  reliance  upon 
her  strength  to  defend  her  young ;  but  when  she  fears  that  the  retreat 
where  she  has  hid  them  may  be  discovered  by  her  footprints,  she  effaces 
them  with  her  tad.     Kleioto-mama,  or  the  impulse  to  steal  (acquire 
cunningly),  appears  to  be  related  to  the  monomaniacal  cunninj  we  have 
just  mentioned.     Like  the  latter,  the  former  is  generally  observed  in 
females,  and  most  frequently  dviriug  a  period  of  ovarian  or  uterine 
activity.     These  two  will  occur,  indeed,  in  the  same  patient,  and  then 
the  criminal  results  of   the  combination   are  very  remarkable ;    but 
cunning  is  more  frequent  in  the  hysterical,  theft  in  the  pregnant  or 
partm'ient  woman.     Both  are  very  compatible  ^nth  that  modesty  Avhich 
is  a  great  charm  in  the  sex,  and  which  being  itself  a  sexual  charac- 
teristic,  may   be   developed   concm'rently   with   others  of  the    class. 
From  time  to  time  these  monomaniacal  impidses  are  seen  in  pubescent 
lads ;    some  of  these  have  been  indeed  the  most  successful  travelling 
illuminati  of  the  itmerant  mesmerizer  or  electro-biologist.     The  curious 
forms  which  cunning  of   this  kind  assumes  are  very  interesting,  if 
in  compared  with  the  habits  and  practices  of  lower  animals.  In  this,  as 
the  other  instincts,  a  lower  stratum  appears  to  "  crop  out"  in  the  insane. 
There  is  another  faculty  tinder  the  control  of  the  reproductive  organs, 
of  which  we  ought  to  say  something, — the  instinct  for  musical  sounds 
and  rhythmical  cadences  which  the  action  of  the  ovaria   and   testes 
excite  in  a  great  vai'iety  of  animals,  as  well  in  the  articulata  as  the 
vertebrata.     The  voice  is  exclusively  developed  in  the  males  of  some 
animals ;  in  others  it  is  feeble  and  unmusical  in  the  female  ;  rich,  full- 
toned  and  melodious  in  the  opposite  sex.     The  horse  and  horned  cattle, 
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the  gallinacetp,  and  all  smging  birds,  afford  ample  illustrations  of  this 
connexion.  In  man  the  instinct  is  manifested  in  the  rhj'ihmical  and 
harmonious  collocation  of  words  and  cadences,  from  the  "  woeful  ballad 
made  to  a  mistress'  eyebrow"  to  the  highest  and  grandest  poesy.  An 
illustration  of  this  amatory  instinctive  development  of  the  musical 
faculty,  is  related  in  the  biography  of  Paganini.  It  was  love  that  first 
made  manifest  his  magical  power  on  the  violin.;  the  history  is  thus 
given  by  himself : — 

"  I  was  playing  at  the  com-t  of  Lucca  to  the  princess  (Napoleon's 
favom-ite  sister)  and  another  fascinating  creature,  that  must  be  name- 
less, who,  I  flatter  myself,  felt  a  penchant  for  me,  and  was  never 
absent  from  my  performance.  On  my  own  side  I  had  long  been  her 
admirer.  Om-  mutual  fondness  gradually  became  stronger  and  stronger; 
but  we  were  forced  to  conceal  it,  and  by  this  means  its  strength  and 
fervour  were  greatly  enhanced.  One  day,  I  promised  to  surprise  her, 
at  the  nest  concert,  with  a  musical  joke,  which  should  convey  an 
allusion  to  our  attachment ;  and  I  accordingly  gave  notice  at  cornet 
that  I  should  bring  forward  a  musical  novelty,  under  the  title  of  a 
Love  Scene.  The  whole  world  was  on  tiptoe  ;  and,  on  the  evening 
appointed,  I  made  my  appearance,  violm  in  hand.  I  had  previously 
robbed  it  of  the  two  middle  strings,  so  that  none  but  the  E  and  G 
remained,  the  first  string  being  designed  to  play  the  maiden's  part,  and 
the  lowest  the  youth's.  I  began  with  a  species  of  dialogue,  in 
which  I  attempted  to  mtroduce  some  events  analogous  to  transient 
bickerings,  and  reconciliations  between  the  lovers.  Now  my  strings 
growled,  and  then  sighed ;  and  anon,  Usped,  hesitated,  joked,  and  joyed, 
till  at  last  they  sported  with  merry  jubilee.  Shortly  both  souls  joined 
once  more  in  harmony,  and  the  ajjpeased  lovers'  quarrels  led  to  a 
Pas  de  deux,  which  terminated  in  a  brilliant  Coda.  This  brilliant 
fantasia  of  music  was  gi'eeted  with  loud  applause.  The  lady,  to  whom 
every  scene  referred,  rewarded  me  by  looks  of  dehght,  and  fidl  of 
sweetness  ;  and  the  princess  was  charmed  into  such  amiable  condescen- 
sion, that  she  loaded  me  with  encomiums;  asking  me  whether,  since  I 
could  produce  so  much  with  two  strings,  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
gratify  them  by  playing  only  on  one.  I  yielded  uistant  assent.  The 
idea  tickled  my  fancy ;  and,  as  the  emperor's  bii'th-day  was  at  hand,  I 
composed  a  sonata  for  the  G-  string,  which  I  fentitled  '  Napoleon,'  and 
played  before  the  court  with  so  much  effect,  that  a  cantabile,  given  by 
Cimarosa,  fell  -without  producing  any  impression  upon  the  hearers. 
This  is  the  genuine  and  original  cause  of  my  predilection  for  the  G 
string."* 

Responsive  Sympathies. — By  this  term  we  mean  to  imply  that 
large  group  of  sympathies  which  are  called  mto  operation  by  sensorial 

*  "  The  Music  op  Nature  ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  prove  that  what  is  passionate  and 
pleasiiir/  in  the  art  of  Sinyinr/,  Speukin'j,  and  Performing  upon  Musical  Instruments 
is  derived  from  the  Sounds  of  the  Animated  Worid."  By  Win.  Gardiner.  Lon- 
don :  1333.    Pp.  222. 
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stimiUi  derived  from  ■without,  in  wliicli  there  is  some  hidden  cerehral 
meehanism  tluit  responds  to  the  stimidus  ;  and  which,  in  so  responding, 
puts  tlie  whole  nervous  system  into  co-ordinate  action.  The  entire  group 
of  the  instincts,  emotions,  and  passions,  when  developed  by  sensorial 
stimuli,  or  external  impressions,  become  responsive  sympathies ;  but 
there  is  a  less  obvious,  but  not  less  important  class,  which  belongs  to 
conceptions  and  ideas  of  memory,  and  to  cerebral  changes  mduced  by 
circumstances  of  which  memory  retanis  no  trace. 

We  have  seen  how  uniformly  and  constantly  there  are  developments 
in  cerebral  organization  correspondent  to  the  varied  stmmli  which  the 
organism  can  receive  under  any  circumstances  within  the  limits  of  its 
powers.  Some  of  these  developments  are  natural,  and  have  existed  in 
the  species  ah  origine ;  some  are  acquired,  and  are  only  recent ;  many 
seem  to  belong  (as  we  have  seen)  to  a  lower  grade  of  development ;  as 
if  the  cerebral  organization  of  some  antecedent  existence  had  been 
transmitted  from  a  lower  life,  to  reappear  and  be  awakened  into  action  by 
external  impressions  when  the  higher  developments  are  in  abeyance. 
Many,  too,  we  must  add,  seem  to  belong,  on  the  other  hand,  to  a 
higher  stage  of  existence ;  so  that  when  an  appropriate  stunulus  falls, 
as  it  were,  haphazard  upon  the  material  development,  a  strange  and 
transient  gleam  of  mysterious  consciousness  flashes  across  the  mmd — - 
an  idea — a  notion — a  vision, — as  of  somethmg  known  aforetime, 
appearaig,  for  a  moment,  from  the  depths  of  the  intellect,  yet  leavmg 
an  indefinite  but  ineffaceable  unpression.  In  this  way  it  is  that  the 
thoughts  become  rife — 

"With  airy  images  and  shapes  which  dwell 
Still  unimpaired,  though  old,  in  the  soul's  haunted  cell." 

Perhaps  we  have  something  of  this  kind  in  the  retention  by  domesti- 
cated animals  of  certain  instincts  of  their  wild  state  ;  or  in  the  re-appear- 
ance of  siicli  instincts  when  the  domesticated  animal  has  again  become 
wild.  The  dog,  for  example,  retains  the  instinctive  act  of  tm-ning  himself 
round  and  round,  and  scratching  his  bed-mat  or  bedding  before  he  goes 
to  rest — a  useless  movement  under  the  circumstances.  So  also  several 
varieties  of  dogs  retain  the  instmct  of  concealing  their  food  in  the 
gi'ound — a  wild  instinct.  The  wild  horses  of  South  America  are  de- 
scendants of  the  domestic  breed.  In  them  we  see  the  full  development 
of  gregarious  instincts,  which  are  hardly  apparent  in  the  stock  from 
which  they  have  sprung.  So  also  there  appear  to  be  in  civihzed  man 
traces  of  those  ideas  which  occupied  the  mind  of  his  uncivilized  ances- 
toi\  when  '•  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savao-e  ran."  Sir  E.  H.  Bonnv- 
castle  observes,  in  his  work  on  Canada,  "  The  best  specimen  of  an 
Indian  missionaiy  I  am  acquainted  with  in  Upper  Canada  foi'got  all  his 
instiTiction,  all  his  acquired  feelings  and  habits,  when  he  witnessed 
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with  me  the  wai'-dance  of  heathen  and  perfectly  savage  warriors. 
He  had  heen  cai*efully  educated  from  a  boy,  was  modest,  mtelligent, 

and  well-bred, yet  he  grmned  with  delight  at  this  exhibition  of 

mitutored  natm^e."  Who  has  not  felt  the  wUd  excitement  which 
comes  over  the  feelings,  when  wandering  free  over  hill  and  momitain 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health  ?  The  external  stinmlus  of  a  trackless 
siu-face,  the  feelmg  of  freedom  from  social  restraint,  the  fresh  breezes, 
and  all  the  change  from  town  to  country  existence,  touch  chords  of 
enjoyment  deeply  hidden  in  the  soul,  and  render  us  competent  to  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  the  Indian  or  back-woodsman  flees  before  advanc- 
ing civilization.  In  Hue's  Travels  in  Tartary  and  Thibet,  we  find  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  existence  of  dormant  sympatliies,  trans- 
mitted from  pre-existent  ancestorial  modes  of  life,  of  this  kind. 

"  Among  the  Lamas  who  came  to  recreate  for  awhile  at  Tchogortan 
we  remarked,  "  says  M.  Hue,  "  especially  a  number  of  Tartar  Mongols, 
who,  bringing  with  them  small  tents,  set  them  up  in  the  valley  along 
the  stream,  or  upon  the  sides  of  the  most  picturesque  hills.  There 
they  passed  whole  days,  revelhng  in  the  delight  of  the  independent 
life  of  the  nomades,  forgetting  for  a  while  the  constraint  and  confine- 
ment of  the  Lamanesque  Hfe,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  free  life  of  the 
tent.  You  saw  them  running  and  frolicking  about  the  prairie  hke 
children,  or  wrestling  and  exercismg  in  the  other  sports  which  recalled 
the  da^'s  and  the  land  of  their  boyhood.  The  reaction  with  many  of 
these  men  became  so  strong  that  even  fixity  of  tent  was  insupportable, 
and  they  would  take  it  down,  and  set  it  up  again  in  some  other  place, 
three  or  four  times  a  day ;  or  even  they  would  abandon  it  altogether, 
and  taking  then-  kitchen  utensUs  and  their  pails  of  water,  and  their 
provisions  on  theu"  shoulders,  woidd  go,  singing  and  dancing  as  they 
went,  to  boil  their  tea  on  the  summit  of  some  mountain,  from  which 
they  would  not  descend  tmtil  nightfall." 

We  mignt  multiply  illustrations  of  this  kind  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
and  trace  the  springs  of  action  of  nations  as  well  as  individuals  to  sym- 
pathies deeply  writ  in  the  organism,  but  latent  and  dormant  mitil  the 
stimulus  is  applied.  We  could  point  out  the  comiexion  between  these 
and  great  social  changes,  in  periods  of  revolutionary  disturbance.  It  is 
then  that  society  is  agitated  to  its  lowest  depths,  and  dormant  instincts, 
hitherto  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  law  and  order,  spring  forth 
when  that  weight  is  taken  off  and  then'  appropriate  stimuli  applied,  to 
the  astonishment  of  a  wondermg  world.  Tliis  branch  of  psj'chology 
is  not,  however,  oin*  present  theme.  We  have  now  to  consider  not  social 
but  mental  disorder,  and  to  say  something  of 

The  Sympathies  as  curative  Agents  in  Insanity. — The  proposition  we 
have  to  state  on  this  point  may  be  readily  gathered  from  the  preceding 
remarks.     The  treatment  of  insanity  in  its   entu'ety  consists  in  the 
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application  or  removal  of  the  stimuli  to  tlie  sympathies.  Of  those 
which  are  pui-ely  coqjorcal,  we  have  ah-eady  indicated  the  relations  ;  we 
have,  therefore,  to  treat  only  of  the  mental.  A  right  knowledge  of  the 
uses  of  these  sympathies  constitutes  the  only  sound  basis  of  the  moral 
treatment  of  insanity.  Tlierapeutically,  we  may  consider  them  in  their 
threefold  aspect  of  the  instuictive,  the  emotional,  the  intelligential. 
Now,  as  to  the  two  former,  the  rule  is  this :  the  manifestation  of  them 
in  one  individual  excites  them  in  another.  If  we  would  excite  anger, 
we  must  he  angry ;  if  we  would  excite  attaclc,  we  must  attack ;  if  we 
would  excite  pleasant  friendHness,  we  must  greet  friendlily,  and  show 
kindhness  in  actions.  How  often  do  we  see  the  mastic  effect  on  the 
insane  of  a  sunny,  kindly  smile  ! — 

"  Like  moonlight  o'er  a  troubled  sea, 
Brightening  the  storm  it  cannot  calm." 

Undoubtedly,  a  gentle  -ndnning  demeanour  towards  the  violent  and 
sullen,  is  of  very  potent  curative  influence.  One  of  such  a  temperament 
(Byron)  knew  its  influence  well : — 

"It  is  in  vain  that  we  would  coldly  gaze 
On  such  as  smile  upon  us  ;  the  heart  must 
Leap  kindly  back  to  kindness," 

The  non-restraint  sj'stem  of  treating  the  maniacally  violent  is  founded 
whoUy  on  this  psychology  of  the  instmcts  and  emotions.  Personal 
restramt  m  the  sane  excites  resistance — how  much  more  in  the  insane, 
in  whom  the  disposition  to  attack  and  resist  is  morbidly  excited.  It 
is  very  worthy  note,  however,  that  when  personal  restramt  is  necessary 
(as  surely  it  must  be  in  some  cases  of  maniacal  violence),  that  restraint 
must  be  applied  in  accordance  with  this  principle.  Is  it  not  question- 
able, then,  whether  the  use  oi persons  for  this  purpose  be  so  advisable 
as  the  use  of  things?  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  attendant  can 
himself  remain  perfectly  free  from  emotion  when  liis  corporeal  energies 
ai'e  called  forth  to  resist  the  stmggles  of  a  violent  maniac,  so  potent 
and  ever  active  are  the  stimuli  to  these  instmctive  emotions. 

The  same  prmciple  of  applying  or  removing  these  stimuli  is  appli- 
cable to  other  instincts  and  emotions  morbidly  developed.  In  a  case  of 
suspecting  melancholia,  a  really  frank  and  truthful  manner  and  mode 
of  treatment  will  alone  gain  the  confidence  of  the  patient.  The  slightest 
attempt  at  deception  is  not  onlj-  quickly  perceived  by  the  morbidlj^ 
developed  instinct,  but  it  immediately  excites  that  morbid  develop- 
ment more  fully.  When  the  suicidal  impulse  is  the  special  character- 
istic, arguments  addressed  to  the  judgment  will  fail,  when  the  pei-verted 
or  abohshed  instinct  of  love  of  life  may  be  restored  by  any  means  which 
tend  to  excite  it.     Thus  it  will  happen  that  when  the  patient  ui-gently 
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desires  certain  means  of  self-destruction,  the  impulse  may  be  checked 
by  suggesting  to  liim  the  choice  of  other  means ;  e.  g.,  a  razor  being 
desired  by  the  monomaniac  to  cut  his  throat,  if  arsenic  be  suggested 
to  him  as  an  equally  efl'ective  means,  with  an  explanation  of  the  anguish 
it  inflicts,  he  would  shudder  at  the  idea  of  self-destruction,  since  the 
contemplation  of  the  pain,  and  of  death  by  other  means  than  that  upon 
which  his  "fixed  idea"  dwells,  rouses  the  dormant  instinct  of  love  of 
life  and  ease.  It  is  from  the  same  causation  that  a  half  sxiccessful 
attempt  at  suicide  sometimes  em*es  the  patient,  or  checks  the  progress 
of  the  disorder.  An  illustration  of  this  kind  is  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Burrows,  in  his  "Commentaries."  It  is  true  that  7<e  attributes  the 
cm'e  to  "fever,"  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  was  ovlj  feverishness  from 
which  the  patient  suft'ered ;  and  this  must  be  considered  as  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  cure  of  suicidal  insanity. — - 

"  A  gentleman,  aged  forty -five,  in  a  state  of  melancholia,  with  a 
strong  propensit}'  to  sviicide,  was  walking  with  his  keeper  on  Battersea 
Bridge.  By  a  sudden  efibrt,  he  broke  away  and  jumped  into  the 
Thames.  It  was  on  a  Sunday,  and  as  many  boats  were  passing  in  the 
river,  assistance  was  immediately  given ;  but  he  resisted  so  much,  that 
it  was  only  l)y  main  force  he  was  taken  out  of  the  water  and  conveyed 
to  his  residence.  Having  some  distance  to  go  in  his  wet  clothes, 
he  caught  a  violent  cold,  followed  by  rigors  and  a  smart  fever.  For 
this,  I  jirescribed  suitable  remedies  ;  but  I  took  no  notice,  nor  made 
any  inqiury  of  him  respecting  his  late  rash  attempt  to  destroy  himself. 
Dm-ing  the  fever,  he  was  quite  docile  and  collected.  When  it  had 
subsided,  I  reasoned  with  him  on  the  subject.  He  confessed  himself 
liorror-struck  on  the  rellection  of  the  act  he  had  committed,  and 
entreated  I  never  would  again  mention  it.  In  fact,  his  mind  was 
enthely  free  from  all  delusion ;  and  in  a  fortnight  he  retm-ned  home 
cm'ed,  and  has  remained  weU  ten  years." 

Dr.  BuiTows  quotes  this  case  as  an  illustration  of  the  cm-ative  effects 
of  "fever,"  with  the  object  of  supportmg  a  theory  of  the  relations  of 
the  cerebral  circidation  to  mental  disorder.  That  insane  patients  have 
recovered  after  attacks  of  fever  is  certain,  but  the  order  of  events  is 
doubtful ;  it  may  he  that  the  functional  changes  m  the  cu'culation 
within  the  cerebrum  begin  the  cure  in  some,  but  m  others  (as  the 
suicidal  forms),  it  onay  he  tliat  the  vis  conservatrix,  havmg  been  roused 
by  the  fever  into  action,  has  extended  its  influence  to  the  instinct  of 
love  of  life,  and  restored  it  to  orderly  impulses. 

The  case  just  quoted  may  serve,  as  weU  as  another,  to  dlustrate  that 
part  of  the  moral  treatment  of  insanity,  which  consists  in  the  removal 
of  stimuli.  In  a  vast  majority  of  cases  of  destructive  insanity,  from 
impidse,  the  impulse  is  developed  by  the  presence  of  tlie  object  to  be 
destroyed  (when  it  is  a  thing  or  another  than  the  stT/'),  and  of  the 
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means  adopted  to  the  destruction  desired.  These  constitute  the 
stimidi  of  the  instinct.  In  Dr.  Burrows's  case,  the  llowing  river 
excited  the  paroxysm ;  indeed,  it  is  a  well-known  practical  point  in  the 
construction  of  asylums,  to  avoid  a  site  within  reach  or  view  of  a  river 
or  of  water.  A  case  equally  illustrative  of  tlie  general  principle,  once 
came  under  our  own  notice.  A  female,  aged  about  35,  delivered  three 
months  ago  of  her  thu'd  child,  consulted  us  about  the  "temptations" 
to  which  she  was  exposed.  She  explained  that  they  came  on  in  an 
instant,  as  quick  as  lightning,  and  after  continuing  for  a  moment 
would  pass  off.  When  nursing  her  infant  she  is  tempted,  in  this 
instantaneous  manner,  to  dash  it  to  the  ground,  trample  on  it,  and 
destroy  it.  She  is  also  tempted  to  destroy  herself,  sometimes  in  one 
way,  sometimes  in  another.  Going  through  a  passage  to  the  house, 
for  example,  she  is  suddenly  tempted  to  dash  her  head  against  the  wall, 
or  if  she  see  a  knife  on  the  table  when  the  child  is  in  her  arms,  she 
feels  a  sudden  desu-e  to  seize  the  knife  and  cut  the  child's  throat. 
When  other  instincts  are  roused,  of  which  the  stimuli  are  less  sen- 
sational and  more  intelligential,  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect 
is  not  so  obvious,  but  can  nevertheless  be  traced  by  a  careful  analysis. 
The  most  remarkable  instance  of  moral  insanity  we  ever  met  with, 
was  in  a  yoimg  girl,  who  combined  cunnmg  with  the  impulse  to  suicide, 
cruelty,  and  destruction  of  life.  She  was  of  very  sunple  manners  ;  and 
being  modest  in.  her  demeanour  and  language,  never  gave  an  indication 
of  the  latent  devil  within  her;  but  when  at  all  mider  the  influence 
of  cerebral  excitement,  she  would  snatch  at  or  pinch  any  one 
passing  her,  or  kick  at  those  near  her — without,  however,  betraying 
the  slightest  change  of  gesture.  By  pressmg  blandishments  she  would 
persuade  some  old  and  feeble  person  to  go  into  a  corner,  or  other  con- 
venient spot,  out  of  hearing  of  those  around  her,  and  then  changing  her 
manner,  endeavour  to  get  them  to  deny  their  Saviour,  on  pain  of  the 
most  terrible  vengeance.  Wlien  she  succeeded  (as  she  did  occasionally), 
she  would  dance  about  and  seem  delighted  with  the  idea,  which  she 
loudly  expressed,  that  the  object  of  her  cruelty  would  now  be  sm"e  to 
go  to  hell.  It  was  quite  unsafe  to  leave  her  alone  with  a  child  or  a 
feeble  patient,  as  she  would  immediately  most  emmingly  plot  their 
destruction ;  and  it  was  believed  that  she  had  succeeded  in  one  instance, 
if  not  two.  She  often  attempted  suicide.  It  alwa^i-s  appeared  that 
to  he  left  alone  was  the  great  stimulus  to  her  suicidal  or  homicidal 
attempts,  and  that  the  chain  of  effects  began  with  the  impulse  to  secrecy 
and  cunning. 

The  instincts  and  emotions  in  relation  with  love  of  offsjDring  or  of  the 
opposite  sex  are  easily  amenable  to  stimuli.  Hence  it  is  that  chil- 
da-en  are  such  admirable  cm-ative  agents  in  an  asylum ;  hence  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  balls  and  concerts.  Very  often  we  have  noticed  in  a  class 
of  patients,  not  uncommon  in  asylums,  namely,  young  females  in  a 
state  of  amentia  with  dirty  habits,  and  displa3dng  an  utter  neglect  of 
the  person,  that  the  first  awakening  of  the  dormant  intellect  has  been 
due  to  the  presentation  of  some  trifling  ornament  of  the  hau*  or  person, 
or  to  some  other  means  by  which  the  instinct  for  personal  adornment 
has  been  awakened.  This  has  proved  the  key  note  to  the  disordered 
chords  of  the  imagination,  and  with  the  progress  of  this  development 
from  maniacal  finery  to  rational  neatness  and  good  taste  in  ch'ess, 
other  faculties  have  been  pari  j^cssu  evolved. 

The  intellectual  sympathies  are  very  various  ;  sometimes  they  are 
known  from  the  previous  habits  and  thoughts  of  the  insane ;  some- 
times they  are  accidentally  discovered  by  the  chance  application  of  the 
appropriate  stimidus.  Of  the  latter  there  is  an  illustration  inCrabbe's 
tale  of  Edward  Shore. — "A  harmless  wretch  bevond  a  cure:"  he  wan- 
ders  abroad,  and  "that  gentle  maid  whom  once  the  youth  had  loved" 
pities  him. 

"  Kindly  she  chides  his  boyish  flights,  while  he 
AVill,  for  a  moment,  fixed  and  pensive  be  ; 
And  as  she  trembUng  speaks,  his  lively  eyes 
Explore  her  looks,  he  listens  to  her  sighs  ; 
Chai-med  by  her  voice,  th'  harmonious  sounds  invade 
His  clouded  mind,  and  for  a  time  persuade  ; 
Like  a  pleased  infant,  wlio  has  newly  caught 
From  the  maternal  glance  a  gleam  of  thought ; 
He  stands  enrapt,  the  half-known  voice  to  hear. 
And  starts,  half  conscious,  at  the  falling  tear." 

In  developmg  a  large  class  of  this  group  of  sj'mpathies,  the  imitative 
instmct  may  be  brought  into  beneficial  operation.  If  a  patient  be 
placed  amongst  others  actively  engaged  m  various  occupations,  the 
desire  will  sooner  or  later  arise  to  imitate  them,  and  that  employment 
will  probably  be  selected  which  in  days  of  mental  health  and  vigour 
has  been  a  favom-ite  or  habitual  pursuit.  Thus  it  is  that  mdustrial 
employments  have  so  happy  an  mfluence  on  the  insane  ;  thus  also  we 
comprehend  how  music  may  arouse  some  long-forgotten  thoughts 
and  wake  up  mental  life  again.  Perhaps  country  life  and  rui-al  scenes 
exercise  a  secret  beneficial  influence  rather  than  a  visible  effect,  by  their 
revival  of  those  sympathies  with  nature  which  are  rarely  absent  from  the 
most  uncongenial  soul,  but  which  are  often  the  root  of  many  noble  and 
pleasant  aspirations,  and  deeply  felt  by  those  predisposed  to  cerebral 

disease. 

"  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar. 

The^^character  of  the  emotions  which  these  impressions  excite,  is  proof 
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of  their  innate  instinctive  origin.  It  was  in  his  "  interviews"  with  natui'e 
that  Byron  experienced  the  pleasui'e  he  so  well  describes ;  he  stole 
forth  to  them — 

*''  To  mingle  witli  the  Universe,  and  feel 
A\  liat  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal." 

If,  while  these  soothing,  gentle  stimuli  he  presented  to  the  mind,  it  be 
diawn  at  once  from  those  of  the  cares  of  business,  and  the  anxieties  of 
worldly  affairs,  moral  treatment  is  of  essential  advantage,  and  mader 
these  circumstances  the  asylum  is  emphatically  and  truly  a  retreat. 


Akt.  II.— the  plea  of  insanity  in  criminal  cases.* 

Iif  the  Histor}^  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  we  find  no  chapter  more 
perplexing  than  that  which  regards  the  plea  of  insanity  in  crmiinal 
cases.  Our  coiu'ts  of  justice,  whether  civil  or  crimmal,  demand  that 
the  evidence  shall  on  all  occasions,  be  clear,  conclusive,  and  indisputable. 
But,  unhappil}',  the  human  mind,  when  affected  by  disease,  cannot  in 
every  case  have  its  morbid  featui'es  unveiled  in  open  com*t.  When  the 
plea  of  insanity,  therefore,  is  raised,  there  is  often  considerable  difficidty 
in  bringing  forwai'd  a  sufficient  amount  of  demonstrative  proof  to 
satisfy  the  minds  of  tmpi'ofessional  men,  that  the  malady  actually 
exists.  The  law  presumes  every  man  to  be  in  his  sound  senses — and, 
therefore,  responsible  for  his  actions,  mitil  the  contrary  be  sho\\Ti.  It  is 
important  for  the  interests  of  society,  that  the  ends  of  justice  should 
not  be  evaded  by  any  fictitious  plea.  Hence  the  judges  of  the  land 
always  receive  the  plea  of  insanity  with  great  caution ;  and  lawyers 
accustomed  to  deal,  for  the  most  part,  with  demonstrative  evidence, 
listen  with  impatience  to  medical  testimony,  which  cannot  be  reduced 
to  the  same  description  of  proof  which  they  require  to  establish 
ordinary  matters  of  fact.  "We  want  facts,'''  they  exclaim,  "not 
opinions;"  but  the  truth  is,  the  most  self-evident  facts  of  medical 
science  can  only  be  viewed  through  the  medium  of  opinion,  which  tact, 
knowledge,  and  experience  bring  -within  the  range  of  certauaty.  If  a 
man  be  suffering  under  some  obscm-e  organic  disease  of  the  heart  or 
lungs,  the  prognosis  of  the  physician  is  the  expression  of  his  opinion  :  but 
at  the  same  time,  his  opinion  carries  with  it — provided  he  be  regarded  as 
an  authority — as  much  weight  as  if  he  could  demonstrate  the  cei-tainty 

*  Croonian  Lectures  on  Medical  Testimony  and  Evidence  in  Cases  of  Lunacy. 
By  Thomas  Mayo,  M.D.,  "Medical  Tunes  and  Gazette,"  Nos.  ISO,  ISl,  182. 

L^nsoundness  of  Mind  considered  in  Relation  to  the  Question  of  Responsibility 
for  Criminal  Acts.     By  Samuel  Knaggs.     London  :  Churchill.     1S54. 
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of  the  impending  fact  with  mathematical  precision.  Why  then  should 
the  opinions  of  those  medical  men  who  have  made  the  study  of  insanit}^ 
a  speciality,  not  be  received  as  valid  evidence  ?  If  a  man,  through  the 
negligence  of  a  public  servant,  or  a  railway  company,  meet  with  a 
severe  bodily  injniy,  for  which  he  seeks  compensation  m  a  com't  of 
justice,  the  most  emment  physicians  and  surgeons  are  exammed,  and 
their  opinions  are  received  as  valid  evidence  concerning  the  natm-e, 
extent,  and  consequences  of  the  injuries  inflicted.  When,  however,  the 
plea  of  insanity  is  at  issue,  theu*  evidence  is  very  often  received  with 
marked  disrespect ; — nay,  not  very  long  ago,  upon  the  trial  of  Oxford, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Denman  is  reported   to   have    said : — 

''  There  might  be  cases  in  which  medical  evidence  as  to  physical 
symptoms  was  of  the  utmost  consequence ;  but  as  to  moral  insanity, 
he,  for  his  own  pai-t,  could  not  admit  that  medical  men  had  at  aU 
more  means  of  forming  an  opinion  on  a  case,  than  were  possessed  by 
gentlemen  accustomed  to  the  afiau's  of  life,  and  bringmg  to  the  sulyect 
a  vn.de  experience." 

This  was  equivalent  to  declaring  that  the  opmions  of  Prnel,  Esquii'ol, 
and  Prichard,  upon  the  difficiilt  and  perplexing  subject  of  moral 
insanity,  might  any  day  be  superseded  by  that  of  half-a-dozen  members 
of  the  Carlton  Club. 

The  du-ections  which  the  learned  judges  have  given  to  jm-ies,  in 
summing  up  the  evidence  of  different  state  trials,  indicate  a  fervent 
desire  to  lean  to  the  side  of  humanity — but  a  great  difficulty  in  deter- 
minmg  what  amount  of  insanity  should  render  a  man  u'responsible  for  his 
actions.  It  is  now  almost  mconceivable  that  so  humane  and  enlisrhtened 
a  judge  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  should,  in  ch-awing  a  distinction 
between  total  and  partial  insanity,  have  laid  it  down  as  the  law  that 
prisoners  should  be  acquitted  only  in  cases  where  a  total  and  permanent 
want  of  reason  was  proved  to  exist.  Under  the  head  of  total  insanity, 
he  distmguished  between  "  that  species  which  is  fixed  and  permanent 
and  lunacy  which  comes  by  periods  or  fits."  It  would  appear  that 
the  su|>erstition  of  a  kmatic  becomuig  deranged  through  the  influence 
of  the  moon — whence  the  ignorant  derivation  of  the  word  lunatic — at 
that  time  prevailed  in  the  minds  even  of  learned  men ;  hence,  when  the 
moon  was  declining'  into  its  third  quarter,  there  was  sujjposed  to  be 
a  remission  of  the  insane  symptoms,  followed  by  a  lucid  interval. 

"  Crimes  committed,"  says  Judge  Hale,  "by  lunatics,  in  such  theu' 
distempers,  are  under  the  same  judgment  as  those  committed  by  men 
partially  msane.  The  person  who  is  absolutely  mad  for  a  day,  killmg 
a  man  in  that  distemper,  is  equally  not  guilty  as  if  he  were  mad  with- 
out intermission.  But  such  persons  as  have  their  lucid  intervals  have 
usually  in  those  intervals  at  least   a  competent  use  of  reason ;  and 
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crimes  committed  by  them  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  punished  in  the 
same  manner,  as  if  they  had  no  such  defect." 

Hence  arose  anotlier  difficiily.  What  constitutes  a  kicid  interval  ? 
How  are  we  to  measure  its  completeness  or  its  dm'ation  ?  There  may  be 
a  cessation  of  symptoms  ;  the  Imiatie  may  become  tranquil,  and  appear 
to  act  reasonably  :  there  may  be  a  calm  on  the  surface  of  the  waters, 
while  below,  the  current  may  be  flowing  as  disturbed  as  ever,  althovigh 
unobserved.  Wlio  can  determine  whether  this  state  of  mental  tranquillity 
be  real,  profomid,  and  endimng,  or  only,  perhaps,an  apparent  lull,  a  hush, 
an  intermission  of  the  storm  ?  And,  above  all,  how  can  any  human 
sagacity  penetrate,  dm-ing  this  so-called  lucid  interval,  into  the  secret 
depths  of  the  mind,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  motives — the 
actual  springs  of  action — are  perfectly  sane,  or  perverted  by  silent 
delusions  ?  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  establish  the  existence  of 
insanity, — but  very  chfiicult,  if  indeed  it  be  even  possible,  to  discover 
the  precise  time  when  the  mind  casts  off  the  cloud  which  over-shadowed 
it,  and  recovers  its  perfect  serenity.  In  the  case  of  Arnold,  who  was 
mchcted  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  before  Mr.  Justice  Tracey,  in  the 
year  1724?,  for  felony,  in  wilfully  shooting  at  and  wounding  Lord 
Onslow,  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  man  had  been  habitually  insane  ; 
but  because  he  had  formed  a  regular  design,  and  prepared  the  proper 
means  for  carrying  his  object  into  execution,  and  had,  upon  the  morning 
of  the  day  he  committed  the  oifence,  acted  with  apparent  rationality — 
inasmuch  as  he  was  capable  of  distinguishing  the  sort  of  shot  he 
wanted  for  the  pm'pose,  which  was  larger  than  the  ordinary  size — it 
was  contended  that  the  act  was  perpetrated  during  a  lucid  interval ; 
and  the  jury  found  him  guilty.  His  insanity  was  so  clearly  proved, 
that  his  brothers  and  sisters  were,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  severely 
censm'ed  for  not  having  taken  care  of  him,  and  for  not  adoptmg  means 
for  his  being  cured.  It  was  shown  that  he  had  not  only  been  long 
subjected  to  am*al  and  visual  illusions,  but  he  was  habitually  mider  a 
variety  of  delusions  ;  imagming,  among  other  extravagances,  that  Lord 
Onslow  was  in  his  bosom,  constantly  persecuting  hun,  and  preventing 
him  from  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  or  being  at  rest.  But  notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  lucid  interval  was  presumed  to  have  been  estab- 
lished ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Tracey,  in  charging  the  jmy,  laid  it  down  as 
the  law,  that  a  man  to  be  exempted  from  punishment  mider  the  plea 
of  insanity,  "  must  be  a  man  that  is  totall}^  deprived  of  liis  uuder- 
standmg  and  memory,  and  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing  any  more 
than  an  infant,  than  a  brute,  or  a  wild  beast."* 

*  State  Trials,  vol.  xvi.     Trial  of  Edward  Arnold  for  Shootinsr  at  Lord  Onslow, 
p.  ^Ob. 
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Upon  the  trial  of  James  Hadfield,  for  high  treason,  in  the  year 
1800,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine,  afterwards  the  renowned  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, in  a  speech  remarkable  alike  for  force  of  reasoning  and  beauty  of 
language,  analyzed  and  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  views  which  had 
been  propoiuided  both  by  Chief  Jvxstice  Hale,  and  Mr.  Justice  Traeey  ; 
indeed,  no  medico-legal  aiithority,  enlightened  by  the  most  recent  views 
of  mental  pathology,  could  explain  in  more  clear  and  precise  terms  the 
true  psychological  principles  which  should  guide  om'  diagnosis  in  such 
cases. 

"If"  (said  Lord  Erskine)  "a  total  deprivation  of  memory  was 
intended  by  these  great  lawyers  to  be  taken  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word — if  it  was  meant  that  to  protect  a  man  from  punishment,  he 
must  be  m  such  a  state  of  prostrated  intellect  as  not  to  know  his 
name,  nor  his  condition,  nor  his  relation  towards  others — that  if  a 
husband,  he  should  not  know  he  was  married ;  or  if  a  father,  could  not 
remember  he  had  children ;  nor  know  the  road  to  his  house  or  his 
property  in  it,  then  no  such  madness  ever  existed  m  this  world," 

He  then  proceeded  to  argue  truly,  that, 

"  It  is  idiocy  alone  which  places  a  man  in  this  helpless  condition, 
where,  from  an  original  mal-organization  there  is  the  human  frame 
alone,  without  the  human  capacity,  and  which  indeed  meets  the  very 
definition  of  Lord  Hale  himself,  when  referring  to  Fitzherbert,  he 
says,  '  Idiocy,  or  fatuit}',  a  nativitate  vel  dementia  nafuralis,  is  such 
a  one  as  described  by  Fitzherbert :  who  knows  not  how  to  tell  twenty 
shilHngs,  nor  knows  his  own  age,  or  who  was  his  father.'"  "But  in 
all  the  cases  which  have  filled  Westminster  Hall  with  the  most  com- 
phcated  considerations,"  continued  Mr.  Erskine,  "the  Imiatics  and 
other  insane  persons  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  them,  have  not 
only  had  memory,  in  my  sense  of  the  expi-ession,  fJiei/  have  not  onli/ 
7/ad  the  most  i^erfect  knowledge  and  recollection  of  all  the  relations 
they  stood  in  towards  others,  and  of  the  acts  and  circumstances  of  their 
lives,  hut  have  in  general  leen  remarkahle  for  suhfleti/  and  acuteness. 
Defects  in  their  reasonings  have  seldom  been  traceable — the  disease 
consisting  m  the  delusive  sources  of  thought ;  aU  then-  deductions 
within  the  scope  of  their  malady  being  founded  upon  the  immovable 
assumption  of  matters  as  realities,  either  without  any  fomidation 
whatsoever,  or  so  distorted  and  disfigured  by  fancy,  as  to  be  almost 
nearly  the  same  thing  as  their  creation.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in 
some — perhaps  in  many  cases — the  human  mind  is  stormed  in  its 
citadel  and  laid  prostrate  imder  the  stroke  of  phrensy ;  these  unhappy 
sufferers,  however,  are  not  so  much  considered  by  physicians  maniacs, 
as  to  be  in  a  state  of  delirium,  from  fever.  There,  indeed,  all  the 
ideas  are  overwhelmed,  for  reason  is  not  merely  disturbed,  but  di-iven 
wholly  from  the  seat.  Such  unhappy  patients  are  unconscious,  there- 
fore, except  at  short  intervals,  even  of  external  objects ;  or  are  at  least 
whoUy  incapable  of  considering  their  relations.  Such  persons,  and 
such  persons  alone  (except  idiots)  are  wholly  deprived  of  their  uu- 
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derstandhig,  iu  tlie  Attornej^  General's  seeming  sense  oi"  that 
expression.  But  these  cases  are  not  only  extremely  rai*e,  but  never 
can  become  the  subjects  of  judicial  diHieulty.  In  otlier  cases  reason 
is  not  driven  from  Iter  scat,  hut  distraction  sits  down  ujjon  it  along 
with  her,  holds  her  trembling  ujjon  if,  and  frightens  her  from  her 
propriety.''''* 

This  is  truthfully,  powerfully,  and  eloquently  enforced ;  but  still,  per- 
sons who  are  not  conversant  with  the  phenomena  of  insanity,  find  it 
difficult  to  recognise  that  etat  mixte,  which  has  been  so  well  described 
by  Moreau  as  a  form  of  insanity,  in  which  reason  appears  to  co-exist 
with  madnesSjt  a  state  which  Shakespeare  has  so  admii'ably  portrayed, 
both  in  Hamlet  and  m  King  Lear. 

"  O  matter  and  impertinency  mixed, 
Reason  in  Madness." 

Lear,  Act  iv.,  sc.  vi. 

That  sagacious  and  enlightened  lawyer,  Ersldne,  mireservedly  admitted 
that  "  insane  persons  often  reason  with  a  subtlety  which  puts  in  the  shade 
ike  ordinary  concejition  of  manMndP  But  he  argued,  although, 
these  conclusions  may  be  just,  and  frequently  performed — "  The 
premises  from  which  they  reason,  when  within  the  range  of  their 
malady,  are  uniformly  false — not  false  from  any  defect  of  knowledge 
or  judgment,  but  because  a  delusive  image,  the  inseparable  companion 
of  real  insanity,  is  thrust  upon  the  subjugated  miderstandmg,  incapable 
of  resistance,  because  unconscious  of  attack."  He  therefore  was  led 
into  the  error  of  contending  that  "  delusion,"  unaccompanied  by 
frenzy  or  raving  madness,  should  be  regarded  as  the  true  test  of 
insanity.  This  test  was  sanctioned  by  the  authonty  of  Sir  John  Nicholl, 
who  in  the  case  of  Dew  v.  Clark,  observed — "  The  true  criterion,  the 
time  test  of  the  absence  or  presence  of  insanity,  I  take  to  be  the 
absence  or  presence  of  what,  used  in  a  certain  sense,  is  comprisable  in  a 
smgie  term,  namely,  delusion,"  Furthermore,  the  same  learned  judge 
added,  "  in  the  absence  of  anything  ua  the  natm'e  of  delusion,- 
understood  as  above,  the  supposed  lunatic  is,  in  my  judgment,  not 
properly  or  essentially  insane."  The  fallacy  of  this  test  was,  however, 
aftewards  conceded  by  Mr.  Erskme  himself,  who,  in  defending  a  yoimg 
woman  indicted  for  mm-der,  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity, 
fully  admitted  that  she  did  not  labour  mider  any  delusion  whatever. 
"  The  facts  and  circumstances  which  overpowered  her  imderstanding," 
he  observes,  "  were  strictly  true  :  She  was  cast  off  by  a  Mr.  Errington, 
with  whom  she  had  lived,  and   his   marrying,   or  takmg   xmder  his 


* 


State  Trials,  vol.  xxvii.     Trial  of  James  Hadfield  for  High  Treason,  p.  1313. 
t  Psychological  Joiuiial,    Article   "JMised   Insanity — Eeason  and   Madness," 
vol,  iii.,  p.  490. 
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protection,  another  woman,  excited  her  grief  and  jealousy  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  she  could  no  longer  control  her  actions.  She  accordingly, 
having  procured  a  pistol,  deliberately  went  to  his  house,  where  she  shot 
him.  She  did  not,"  he  repeated,  "act  mider  a  delusion  that  he  had 
desei-ted  her  when  he  had  not  done  so,  but  she  took  revenge  upon  him 
for  his  actual  desertion  of  her."  Every  person  who  has  made  the 
study  of  insanity  a  speciality,  now  knows,  that  the  disease  may  exist 
v,rithout  any  fixed  or  permanent  delusion  ;  although,  when  such  delu- 
sions do  exist,  they  are  to  be  considered,  accorduig  to  their  natm-e,  as 
evidence  of  a  state  of  mental  derangement. 

The  next  test  of  insanity — which  was  referred  to  at  the  trial  of  Arnold 
and  of  Bellingham,  and  which,  indeed,  has  more  frequently  been 
appealed  to  than  any  other,  from  the  time  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale 
down  to  the  late  decision  of  the  twelve  judges,  in  answer  to  the  queries 
suggested  by  the  trial  of  McNaughten, — affects  the  powers  of  moral 
discernment.  Had  the  person,  at  the  time  of  committing  the  offence, 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evU  ?  was  he  capable  of  distinguishmg 
right  from  wrong  ?  In  the  case  of  Bellingham,  the  Attorney  General 
(Su-  Vicary  Gibbs)  declared,  "  upon  the  authority  of  the  established 
law,  in  all  times,  which  law  has  never  been  questioned,  that  although 
a  man  be  mcapable  of  conducting  his  own  affairs,  he  may  stUl  be 
answerable  for  his  criminal  acts,  i£  he  possess  a  mind  capable  of  dis- 
tmguishmg  right  from  wrong."  In  his  charge  to  the  jvxry.  Lord 
Mansfield-^before  whom  the  case  was  tried — ^reiterated  the  same  view. 
"  The  single  question,"  he  said  was,  "  whether,  when  he  committed  the 
offence  charged  upon  him,  he  had  sufficient  understandmg  to  distmguish 
good  from  evil,  right  from  wrong ;  and  that  mm'der  was  a  crime,  not 
only  against  the  law  of  God,  but  against  the  law  of  the  country,"  In 
his  work  on  Crimes  and  Misdemeanours,  Eussell  adopted  this  doctrme ; 
and  Ray,  m  his  Medical  Jurisprudeiace  of  Insanit}'',  points  to  that  fact 
as  indicating  the  little  progress  made  in  tliis  department  of  science. 
"  This  opinion,"  he  observes,  "  was  delivered  scarcely  a  dozen  years 
after  the  absurdity  of  its  principles  had  been  so  happily  exposed,  in  a 
few  words,  by  Mr.  Erskine,  on  the  trial  of  Hadfield.  What  a  comment 
on  the  progress  of  improvement  in  the  Medical  Jm'isprudence  of 
Insanity!"*  It  is  cui-ious  to  find  that,  notmthstanding  the  light 
that  has  been  thrown  upon  different  species  of  insanity — especially  upon 
moral  msanity,  homicidal  insanity,  and  impidsive — by  the  highest 
authorities  m  his  department  of  medical  science,  that  the  twelve 
judges  shoidd  still  have  adhered  to  what  we  should  consider  an  obsolete 
dogma.     They  declare  that  "  the  jury  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  be  told 

"*  A  Treatise  on  the  Medical  Jui-ispnideuce  of  Insanity.  By  J.  Ray,  M.D. 
With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  D.  Spellan,  M.D.     London  :  18^9.     Pp.  29. 
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that  every  man  should  be  considered  of  sane  mind  nntil  the  contrary 
be  clearly  proved  in  evidence.  That  before  a  plea  of  insanity  should 
be  allowed,  undoubted  evidence  ouo-lit  to  be  adduced  that  the  accused 
was  of  unsound  niind,  and  that,  at  the  time  he  committed  tlie  act,  he 
was  not  conscious  of  right  or  wrong.  Every  person  was  supposed  to 
know  what  the  law  was,  and  therefore  nothing  could  justify  a  wrong 
act,  except  it  was  clearly  proved  that  the  party  did  not  know  right 
from  wrong.  If  that  was  not  satisfactorily  proved,  the  accused  was 
liable  to  punislmient.  If  the  delusion  under  whicli  a  person  laboured 
were  only  pai'tial,  the  party  accused  Avas  eqvially  liable  with  a  person  of 
sane  mind."  Such  is  the  present  state  of  tlie  law;  yet  there  is  no  fact 
better  established  than  that  insane  persons,  criixdnal  lunatics  in  par- 
ticvdar,  are  frequently  perfectly  conscious  of  the  distinction  between 
good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  and  even  the  consequences  which  will 
attend  their  committing  certain  acts ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
they  are  unable,  from  their  state  of  mental  infirmity  or  aberration,  to 
control  then'  morbid  propensities. 

This  brief  retrospect,  showing  how  improgressive  are  the  principles 
which  govern  om'  learned  judges  in  dealing  with  the  plea  of  insanity 
in  criminal  cases,  and  what  little  sympathy  and  coincidence  exists 
between  legal  and  medical  views  on  the  subject,  we  have  thought  a 
befitting  introduction  to  our  notice  of  Dr.  Mayo's  Cronian  Lectures 
on  Medical  Testimony  and  Evidence  in  cases  of  Lunacy,  and  a  brochure 
recently  pubhshed  by  Mr.  Knaggs,  entitled  "  Unsoundness  of  Mmd 
considered  in  Eelation  to  the  Question  of  Eesponsibility  for  Criminal 
Acts."  The  report  of  the  leetm'es  of  Dr.  Mayo,  in  the  medical  joiu'nal 
before  us,  we  presume  to  be  considerably  curtailed ;  they  are  three  in 
number.  In  the  first,  he  discusses  the  subject  of  msanity  in  its  relation 
to  medical  proof  under  its  essential  element,  delirium,  as  indicated  b}^ 
inconsecutive,  mcoherent  trams  of  thought,  and  by  certain  delusions 
over  which  the  patient  has  no  control ;  in  the  second,  he  dwells  upon 
the  destructive  orgasm  or  tendency  in  its  relation  to  moral  insanity 
especially ;  and  in  the  third,  he  considers  idiocy  in  its  relation  to 
civil  actions,  and  the  distinctions  which  may  be  drawn  between  un- 
soundness of  mind  and  insanity.  The  work  of  Mr.  Knagg  is  condensed 
into  seven  chapters. — I.  The  Introduction. — II.  On  Mind. — III.  Soimd 
and  Unsoimd. — IV.  Pmiishment  in  Reference  to  Crime  and  Lmiaey. — 
V.  Unsound  Mind  as  a  Responsible  Condition. — VI.  Unsound  Mind  as 
an  Irresponsible  Condition.— VII.  The  concluding  Chapter  containing 
"  practical  suggestions."  Upon  the  questio  vexata,  what  should  be 
esteemed  the  trvie  test  of  insanity  as  regards  the  responsibility  or  non- 
responsibihty  of  the  criminal  lunatic,  neither  autlior  appears  able  to 
lay  down  any  practical  rule  for  our   guidance.     Dr.  Mayo,  indeed, 
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suggests  that   insane  persons  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,   the 
responsible  and  the  m'esponsible,  and  he  suggests  that  "  the  responsible 
insane  should  undergo   some  lower  degree  of  punishment  than  that 
inflicted  on  similar  delinquents  being  of  unsound  mind."     But  a  man,  it 
is  obvious,  must,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  be  held  either  sane  or  insane  ;  if 
sane,  the  usual  sentence  upon  conviction  is,  of  covirse,  passed :  bixt  if 
insane,  why  should  the  unfortunate  person  be  subjected  to  any  degree 
of  secondary  punishment  ?     '•  The   position    of  many  persons  under 
capital   charges,"    continues    Dr.    Mayo,    "  is    at   present   anomalous. 
They  are  acquitted  in  defiance  of  the  law,  as  laid  down  by  the  judges 
respecting  McXaughten's  case,  because  the  punishment  appertaining 
to  the  offence  woiild  be  too  severe;  and  then,  instead  of  being  consigned 
to  confinement  in  a  gaol  as  a  secondary  punishment,  they  are  consigned 
to  it  in  an  asylvim  as  a  plea  simply  of  detention.     This  becomes  a 
scene  of  severe  virtual  punishment  to  some  of  them  ;  of  gratification  to 
vanity,  and  idleness   to   others ;  those,  meanwhile,  to  whom  it   is  a 
grievance,  as  they  do  not  regard  it  in  the  liglit  of  a  2:)miishment,  derive 
from  it  none  of  the  preventive  effects  of  punishment  or  future  conduct; 
while  the  public,  for  the  same  reason,  find  it  equally  unproductive  of 
good,  as  an  example  to  persons  of  actually  diseased  mind,  or  to  that 
large  class  of  persons  who  are  drifting  into  disease  under  uncontrolled 
eccentricity."     We  confess  it  is  new  to  us  that,  in  any  case,  tlie  plea  of 
insanity  has  ever  been  admitted  because  "  the  punishment  appertaining 
to  any  particular  offence  would  be  too  severe  ;"  and  we  certainly  shordd 
object  to  asjdums,  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  hospitals  for  the 
cure  of  mental  disease,  being  converted  into  supernumerary  gaols ;  in 
all  tlie  cases  that  ever  have  occurred,  when  tlie  plea  of  insanity  has 
been  raised,  the  only  question  for  the  judge  and  jmy  to  decide,  has 
been  whether  the  accused  was   sane  or   insane ;   responsible  or  irre- 
sponsible for  his  actions.     And  the  whole  difficulty  hinges  upon  how 
this  is  to  be  determined  ?    It  is  proposed  by  Dr.  Mayo,  that  the  alleged 
criminal  lunatic  should  be  examined  as  to  his  state  of  mind  in  the 
presence  of  the  judge  and  jury,  which  would,  he  assumes,  "  facilitate 
an  understandmg  between  law  and  medicine  in  the  most  Protean  form 
the  most  untractable  subject  of  investigation  which  is  brought  before 
either :  and  in  doing  this,  give  full  weight  and  value  to  the  deductive 
reasoning  of  lawyers,  while  we  support  the  claim  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  aid  them  in  the  work  of  decision  or  inquiry."     In  criminal 
cases,  a  grand  jury  has  no  authority  by  law  to  ignore  a  bill  of  mm-der 
on  the  gi-ound  of  insanity,  but  if  a  man  be  found  insane  upon  arraign- 
ment, he  is  not  tried,  because  he  is  incapable  of  adducing  evidence  in 
self-defence  ;  if,  however,  the  trial  proceeds,  counsel  does  take  advantage 
of  the  presence  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  to  point  out,  as  Dr.  Mayo 
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suggests,  any  personal  peculiai'it}''  or  ap]U'aranoc  that  may  su]iport  the 
plea  of  insanity.  Thus,  upon  the  trial  ol'  Hadlield,  the  attention  of  the 
juiT  was  called  to  the  wounds  of  the  head  which  he  had  received  while 
serving  in  the  army.  "  When  the  court,"  said  Mr.  Erskine,  "]mt  the 
prisoner  under  my  protection,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  bring  Mr.  Cline  to 
inspect  him  in  Newgate ;  and  it  will  appear  by  the  evidence  of  that 
excellent  and  conscientious  person,  who  is  known  to  be  one  of  the 
first  anatomists  in  the  world,  that  from  this  wound  one  of  two  things 
must  have  ha]:>pened ;  either  that,  l)y  the  immediate  operation  of 
surgery,  the  displaced  part  of  the  skull  must  have  been  taken  away,  or 
been  forced  inward  on  the  brain.  The  second  stroke  also  speaks  for 
itself;  you  may  now  see  its  effects  ;"  here  Mr.  Erskine  placed  his  hand 
on  the  head  of  the  prisoner,  showing  to  the  court  the  injuries  he 
described,  and  then  added,  "  he  was  cut  across  all  the  nerves  which 
give  sensibility  and  animation  to  the  body,  and  his  head  hung  down 
almost  dissevered,  mitil,  by  the  aid  of  svu'ger}'-,  it  was  placed  in  the 
position  you  now  see  it ;  but  thus  almost  destroyed,  he  still  recollected 
his  duty,  and  continued  to  maintain  the  glory  of  his  country,  when  a 
sword  divided  the  membrane  of  the  neck  where  it  terminates  in  the 
head ;  yet  he  stUl  kept  his  place,  though  his  helmet  had  been  thrown 
off  by  the  blow  which  I  secondly  described,  when,  by  another  sword, 
he  was  cut  into  the  very  brain — you  may  now  see  it  uncovered."  The 
learned  counsel  added,  "  There  the  disease  is,  from  its  very  nature,  in- 
curable ;  and  so  when  a  man  like  the  prisoner  has  become  insane  from 
violence  to  the  bram,  wdiich  permanently  affects  its  structm'e,  however 
such  a  man  may  appear  occasionally  to  others,  his  disease  is  immov- 
able ;  and  if  the  prisoner,  therefore,  were  to  live  a  thousand  years,  he 
never  could  recover  fi'om  the  consequence  of  that  day."  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  presence  of  the  unfortunate  man  in  the  midst  of  this 
scene,  miist  have  strikingly  affected  the  whole  court ;  but  we  are  not 
prepared  to  affii-m  that  it  would  have  been  expedient  for  him  to  have 
been  personally  exammed  and  cross-questioned  at  the  bar  by  any 
medical  men.  This  practice,  if  mtroduced  into  our  courts,  whether 
civil  or  criminal,  would  lead  to  very  painful  exhibitions  ;  and  the  jury, 
being  unacquainted  professionally  with  the  phenomena  of  insanity, 
would  be  little  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  evidence.  A  sane 
man  ingeniously  cross-examined  by  medical  men,  assuming  the  fmictions 
of  barristers,  might  be  made  to  appear  in  open  court  msane  enough ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  a  lunatic  may  summon  np  sufficient  energy  of 
mmd  to  answer  questions  with  marvellous  lucidity,  whereby  the  jur3^ 
agam  would  be  misled.  But  the  most  fatal  objection  to  adopting  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Mayo  is,  that  no  man  upon  trial  for  his  life  is  bound 
to  convict  himself:  the  humanity  of  the  English  law  protects  him  as 
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much  as  possible  from  being  a  witness,  mider  any  enminal  intlictment, 
against  himself.  Far  more  humane  and  efficient  is  the  present  system. 
The  physician  who  has  made  the  study  of  insanity  a  speciality,  and 
who  has  attained  eminence  in  this  branch  of  the  profession,  is  desired 
to  visit  the  alleged  Imiatic.  This  he  may  do  repeatedly;  and  when  he 
has  satisfied  himself  as  to  his  state  of  mind,  his  evidence  is  delivered  in 
court.  This  is,  m  our  estimation,  a  far  better  and  more  satisfactory 
mode  of  proceeding  than  the  one  suggested  by  Dr.  Mayo ;  we  have 
more  frequent  opportunities  of  testing  the  sanity  of  the  prisoner,  and 
discharging  more  satisfactorily  to  our  own  mind  one  of  the  gravest 
rcs])onsibilities  which  can  devolve  upon  us. 

In  the  lectures  before  us.  Dr.  Mayo  tells  us  that  he  has  accepted  the 
terms  which  are  laid  down  by  Acts  of  Parliament  as  expressing  the  condi- 
tions on  which  abnormal  states  of  mind  are  imputable  ;  and  with  respect 
to  their  meaning,  while  he  does  not  consider  them  virtually  synonymous, 
or  as  hav'ing  the  same  force,  he  has  endeavoured  to  adopt  that  which 
the  law  may  be  presumed  to  intend,  and  which  expresses  real  not  verbal 
differences.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  as  Dr.  Mayo  ajjpears  himself  to  inti- 
mate, that  he  did  not  take  a  larger  basis  for  his  division  of  insanity, 
and  one  more  consonant  with  what  he  designates  "  the  entire  patho- 
logy of  the  mind ;"  he  Avoidd  not,  in  that  case,  have  repudiated,  as  he 
appears  to  do,  the  forms  of  "  impulsive,"  "  instinctive,"  and  "  moral 
insanity." 

"AVith  respect  to  eccentricity  and  atrocity  of  vice,"  says  Dr.  Mayo, 
*'  I  may  observe,  that  the  theory  of  either  moral  or  impidsive  in- 
sanity is  liable,  for  anything  that  Dr.  Prichard  has  suggested,  to 
occasion  the  sudden  outljreaks  of  the  brutal  character — a  character 
imder  rapid  devlopment  at  present  in  the  covmtry — to  find  refuge  under 
this  plea.  Such  was  the  application  of  it  which  some  years  ago  pro- 
tected the  honourable  Mr.  Tucket  from  the  penal  consequences  of  a 
great  crime.  That  gentleman  put  to  death  by  a  pistol-shot  the  marker 
of  a  shootmg  gallery.  The  act  was  sudden,  and  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  motive  ;  but  it  was  not  performed  mider  any  semblance  of  deli- 
rium. Mr.  Tucket  was  eccentric ;  and  he  was  hlaze.  He  fancied  that 
he  desired  to  be  hanged :  at  the  gallows  he  would  probably  have 
thought  differently,  and  he  was  reckless  and  brutal  enough  to  give  him- 
self a  chance  of  this  fate  at  the  expense  of  the  lite  of  a  fellow-creature. 
I  have  noticed  liim  since  in  the  criminal  department  of  Bethlem,  insou- 
ciant, and  indifferent  enough,  but  certainly  not  insane  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  that  would  not  entirely  disintegrate  its  meaning;  neither, 
when  we  proceed  to  consider  the  sense  which  the  law  inteuds  to  give  to 
the  expression  of  the  certificate,  '  unsoundness,'  shall  we  find  tliis 
epithet  at  all  more  appropriate  to  Mr.  Tucket's  case,  which  was  simply 
one  of  brutal  recklessness." 

Now,  with  great  deference  to  Dr.  Mayo,  whose  opinions  we  respect, 
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it  appears  to  us;  tliat  no  man  in  his  sound  senses  -would  commit  a 
murder  for  the  sake  of  being  hanged  ;  and  from  our  recollection  of  this 
case,  it  came  clearly  under  the  head  of  liomicidal  and  impulsive  mania. 
There  may  have  existed  in  the  mind  of  this  unfortunate  person  a  desire 
to  commit  murder,  and  a  desire  to  l)e  hanged ;  for  it  is  notorious  that 
homicidal  is  very  frequently,  if  not  generally,  complicated  \vith  suicidal 
mania.  Many  such  cases  are  on  record.  We  also,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Mayo,  believe  that  the  court  was  right  in  deciding  that 
Captam  Johnson,  who,  cruelly  wounded  and  murdered,  upon  several  suc- 
cessive days,  many  of  his  ship's  crew,  was  also  insane  when  he  com- 
mitted those  outrageous  acts ;  and  it  seems  to  us  to  militate  as  an 
ara:ument  aarainst  Dr.  Mavo's  suo-o-estion  of  the  allecfed  lunatic  being 
examined  in  the  presence  of  the  judge  and  jury,  that  if,  as  he  conjec- 
tures, such  a  course  had  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  this  man,  instead 
of  being  treated  as  a  lunatic,  he  woidd  not  have  escaped  punishment, 
in  other  words,  he  would  have  been  found  guilty  and  hanged;  but  no 
"shades  of  psychological  distinctions"  can,  in  om'  opinion,  justify  the 
uifliction  even  of  secondary  punishment  upon  a  lunatic.  He  must  be 
treated  as  a  person  who  is  either  sane  or  insane,  as  being  morally 
responsible  for  his  actions  or  morally  irresponsible :  there  can  be  no 
intermediate  condition.  It  appears  that  Dr.  Mayo  wovJd  not  allow 
persons  guilty,  like  Tucket  and  Johnson,  of  "  brutal  recklessness"  to 
escape  under  the  plea  of  impidsive  or  moral  insanity ;  and  he  suggests, 
"  whether  a  state  of  the  human  mind  is  not  conceivable  which  shall  be 
distinguished  entirely  from  insanity  as  implying  no  delirium,— from 
unsoundness  as  implying  no  incapacity  for  the  conduct  of  person  and 
property,— and  which  shall  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  moral  sense 
as  idiocy  bears  to  the  intellectual  sense,  involving  an  entire  absence 
or  imperfect  development  of  the  former,  as  idioc}'  does  of  the  lat- 
ter? A  complete  practical  division  of,  or  system  of  abnormal  mind, 
would  comprehend  such  a  head,  and  the  distinction  would  involve  none 
of  the  mischief  which  T  have  imputed  to  the  doctrines  of  moral  in- 
sanity. That  mischief  is  contained  in  one  short  expression — impunity 
afforded  to  crime.  Xo  such  impunity  is  implied  in  the  hypothesis 
which  avowedly  represents  the  abnormal  state  as  a  mode  of  wickedness 
consisting  in  the  non-Jevclopment  or  aljsence  of  the  morcd  sense.  For, 
from  being  thus  constituted  to  remove  the  fear  of  punishment,  would 
be  to  denude  him  of  the  sole  preventive  of  crime  afforded  him  by  Pro- 
vidence." This  hypothesis  is  put  very  ingeniously  by  Dr.  Mayo ;  but 
may  it  not  fairly  be  argued,  that  to  punish  a  man  for  a  connatm-al 
defect  of  mind  would  be  as  unjust  as  it  would  be  to  punish  an  idiot  for 
being  incapable  of  using  the  reflective  faculties  ?  If  there  1)e,  in  the 
original  constitution  of  the  mind,  an  entire  absence  of  so  important 
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an  element  as  the  moral  sense,  which  is  the  true  arbitrator  between 
I'ight  and  wrong,  and  the  basis,  according  to  maii}^  ethical  writers,  of 
all  good  and  virtuous  actions,  such  a  person  is  as  much  to  be  pitied  as 
any  congenital  cripple,  who  might  as  well  be  punished  for  not  using 
limbs  which  Nature  has,  contrary  to  her  usual  custom,  denied  to  him. 
It  is  clear  that  a  person  so  afflicted  ought  to  be  protected ;  for  this 
defect  in  his  mental  organization  takes  from  him  the  power  of  distin- 
guishing right  from  wrong,  and  reasoning  correctly  on  the  consequences 
of  his  actions.  Hence  he  may  become  predisposed  to  commit  those 
motiveless  and  impulsive  outrages  which  Pinel,  Escpiirol,  and  Prichard 
have  very  properly  described  as  arising  from  that  species  of  the  disease 
designated  moral  insanity.  We  have  not  time  to  pm'sue  this  interest- 
ing subject  further ;  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  moral  sense,  as 
a  distinct  and  original  faculty  of  the  hmnan  mind,  would  lead  to  a  dis- 
quisition upon  the  views  of  Cudworth,  Locke,  Hutcheson,  Price,  and 
other  ethical  authors,  which  would  far  exceed  our  limits.  Suffice  to 
say,  that  if  we  recognise,  as  Dr.  Mayo  seems  to  do,  the  existence  of  a 
moral  sense  in  the  natural  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  its  non- 
development  or  absence  would  subject  the  mind  to  a  state  of  irrationality 
which  has  a  strong  claim  upon  our  sympathies,  and  which  should  de- 
mand for  a  person  so  afflicted  the  same  consideration  as  if  he  becaiiae 
insane  from  any  other  cause. 

In  Dr.  Ma3'o's  third  lectm-e,  he  discusses  the  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion, "unsoundness  of  mind,"  as  used  in  our  medical  certificates  of 
lunac}^  in  contradistinction  to  insanity  and  idiocy.  "  Unsoundness  of 
Mind,"  he  tells  us,  "is  the  term  which  applies  to  a  person  of  whom 
neither  insane  delusion,  nor  inconsecutiveness,  nor  incoherency  can  be 
predicated — but  who  may  nevertheless  be  brought  before  a  phj^sician  as 
requii'ing  precautions  in  reference  to  the  management  of  his  property 
and  person.  The  man  in  question  is  not  in  liis  dotage — he  talks  with 
sufficient  fluency  and  without  anything  remarkable  in  the  sequence  of 
his  thoughts.  But  on  cA'ery  subject  of  business  his  mind  goes  into 
a  state  of  confusion,  of  which  he  is  not  conscious.  He  is  unable  to 
appreciate  value,  and  though  fond  of  property,  will  pm'chase  and  part 
Avith  it  at  absurd  prices.  He  can  believe  anything  that  is  told  him, 
however  improbable,  and  if  he  takes  a  dislike  can  invent  or  believe  any 
fiction  that  falls  in  with  his  feelings  of  resentment.  I  may  add, 
tliat  his  conversation  being  on  the  whole  continuous  and  coherent,  there 
is  never  flighty  character  in  it,  and  often  some  deficiency  of  articula- 
tion." We  recognise  readily  the  truthfulness  of  this  portrait,  which 
introduces  to  us  a  class  of  patients  whom  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
deal  with---requiring,  as  the}"  do,  protection  rather  than  confinement ; 
a  species  of  surveillance  which  shall  not  remind  them  that  tliey  are 
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considered  insane  persons — but  which  shall  at  the  same  time  be  suffi- 
ciently stringent  to  prevent  their  injuring  themselves  or  others.  The  first 
example  which  Dr.  Mayo  has  selected  to  illustrate  this  form  of  insanity 
— is  that  that  of  the  late  Mrs.  Cuinining — hut  as  we  propose  at  some 
future  time  discussing  at  some  length  this  important  case  in  all  its 
medico-psychological  relations,  we  abstain  lor  the  present  making  any 
remarks  upon  the  interpretation  which  Dr.  Mayo  gives  to  the  incidents 
he  has  refeiTed  to. 

The  same  theoretical  difficulties  which  appear  to  have  occm-red  to 
Dr.  IVIayo  in  the  covu-se  of  his  Croonian  Lectures,  liave  obviously  em- 
barrassed Mr.  Knagg's  speculations,  who  has,  we  fear,  not  succeeded  in 
throwing  any  new  light  on  the  subject — nor  could  this  be  expected,  as 
he  appears  to  have  argued  only  within  the  same  circle  as  his  prede- 
cessors. He,  too,  refers  to  the  cases  of  Hadfield,  McNaughten, 
Lam-ence,  Touchet,  &c.,  and  finds  himself  equally  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine what  test  should  be  adopted  to  justify  a  criminal  lunatic  being- 
released  from  responsibihty.  The  decision  of  the  twelve  Judges — that 
"  nothing  coidd  justify  a  wrong  act,  except  it  was  clearly  proved  that 
the  party  did  not  know  wright  from  wrong,"  Mr.  Knaggs  repudiates. 
"A  full  consciousness,"  he  observes,  "  of  the  illegality  of  wrongfulness 
of  the  act  may  exist  in  a  man's  mind,  and  yet  he  may  be  fairly  acquitted 
on  the  ground  of  insanity  ;  thus  the  incendiary  Martin  admitted,  that 
he  knew  he  was  doing  wrong  according  to  tlie  law  of  man,  when  he  set 
fire  to  York  Cathedral ;  he  v.'as  conscious  that  the  act  was  illegal,  but 
said  he  had  the  command  of  God  to  do  it."  Moreover,  "  not  unfrequently 
do  we  find  existing  m  the  lunatic  criminal,  not  only  a  consciousness  of 
right  and  wrong,  but  even  a  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  the  act; 
and  strange  to  say,  perhaps  this  latter  perception  constitutes  the  only 
motive  for  the  commission  of  the  deed.  Thus,  in  the  ease  of  Hadfield, 
he  knew  that  in  tiring  at  the  king  he  was  doing  what  was  contrary  to 
law,  and  that  the  punishment  of  death  was  attached  to  the  crime  of 
assassination,  but  the  motive  for  the  crime  was  that  he  might  be  put 
to  death  by  others  ;  he  woidd  not  take  his  own  life."  Many  years  ago, 
we  ourselves  went  over  this  ground,  and  as  a  proof,  that  in  many  cases 
of  insanity,  the  patient  appears  perfectly  competent  to  perform  a  cor- 
rect process  of  reasoning,  and  is  fully  aware,  not  only  of  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong,  but  of  his  legal  responsibility  ;  we  cited  the 
two  following  anecdotes : — An  intriguing,  um'uly ,  vicious  madman,  was 
detected  with  a  piece  of  iron,  which  he  had  contrived  to  shape  like  a 
dagger ;  into  this  iron  he  firmly  fixed  a  handle.  The  weapon  was 
taken  away  from  him.  He  immediately  became  excessively  abusive, 
and  was  placed  under  restraint.  After  this,  he  was  more  violent,  and 
uttered  the  most  revolting  imprecations.     In  a  fit  of  fury,  he  exclaimed 
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to  the  attendant,  "  I'll  murder  you  yet ;  I  am  a  madman,  and  they 
cannot  hang  me  for  it."  When  Martui  set  fire  to  York  Mmster,  a 
conversation  took  place  among  the  inmates  of  a  neighbouring  Imiatic 
asylum  relating  to  this  circumstance.  The  question  discussed  was 
Avhether  Martin  would  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  for  the 
crime.  A''arious  were  the  opinions  expressed.  In  the  midst  of  the 
conversation,  one  patient,  as  mad  as  the  rest,  exclaimed  "  He  (Martin) 
wiU  not  he  hanged, — of  course  he  will  escape."  For  what  reason?" 
asked  several  voices.  "  They  cannot  Jiang  liim^''  replied  the  Imiatic, 
''■  hecause  he  is  mad — he  is  one  of  ourselves.''''*  Any  person  who  has 
had  the  charge  of  insane  patients,  and  hved  among  them,  whether  in  a 
pubhc  or  private  asylum,  will  bear  testimony  to  many  of  them 
conducting  themselves  very  rationally ;  nay,  they  will  often  converse 
upon  the  subject  of  thek  own  malady,  and  ridicule  their  own  insane 
actions.  Not  one  of  his  tests,  therefore,  referred  to  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article,  and  propounded  by  the  most  learned  of  our 
judges,  has  been  found  to  hold  good ;  indeed  it  is  well  observed  by 
Dr.  Mayo,  in  one  of  the  lectures  before  us,  that  there  is  a  remarkable 
discrepancy  between  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  law.  '"  The 
position  of  many  persons  mider  capital  charges,"  observes  the  doctor,  "  is 
at  present  anomalous  ;  they  are  even  acquitted  in  defiance  of  the  law." 
Thus  it  would  appear — and  we  fidly  concur  with  Mr.  Kuaggs  in  this 
remark — "  That  any  attempt  by  fixed  rules,  either  legal  or  medical, 
to  distinguish  between  those  mental  conditions  which  should  be 
accountable,  and  those  which  should  not,  must  either  fail  in  its  appU- 
cation  or  be  productive  of  evU."  With  this  admission,  we  are  some- 
what surpi-ised  to  find  Mr.  Knaggs  suggest  a  new  test,  which  is  quite 
as  unavailable  as  any  other.  "  The  best  test  of  the  responsibiHty  of 
the  criminal  on  the  plea  of  insanity  is,  not  whether  he  be  conscious  of 
right  and  wrong, — or  have  a  linowledge  of  the  consequences  of  his 
act, — but  whether  he  be  capable  of  controlUng  his  actions — not  alone 
in  homicidal  cases,  but  wherever  the  plea  is  raised." — (pp.  69 — 77). 
Were  it  possible  to  solve  this  problem,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the 
difficulty ;  but  Mr.  Knaggs  himself  admits  that  the  crime  may  be 
proved ;  but — we  quote  his  own  words, — "  We  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  actual  state  of  mind  of  the  person  at  the  time  of  his 
committing  the  act." — (p.  76.)  What  then  becomes  of  the  proposed 
test  ? 

We  have  compared  attentively  Chapter  IV.,  entitled,  "Unsound 
Mind,  as  a  Responsible  Condition,"  with  Chapter  V.  "Unsound  Mind 
as  an  Irresponsible  Condinion."     But  we  confess  we  cannot  discover 

*  The  Plea  of  Insanity  in  Criminal  Cases.  By  Forbes  Winslow,  M.D,  London: 
1843. 
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any  criterion  for  determining  the  amoinit  of  mental  misoundncss  which 
shall   place    one    criminal    lunatic    in    a   responsible — another   in    an 
irresponsible    condition.     A\'e   retvu-n,    as   we   have  just    observed  in 
reference  to  Dr.  Maj'o's  proposal  for  inliicting  secondary  punishments 
in  such  cases,  to  the  pith  of  the  (picstion.     Was  the  man  arraigned 
upon  a  criminal  charge,  when  he  committed  the  alleged  offence,  in  a 
soxmd  or  unsound   state  of  mind?     Was  he   sane   or   insane?     We 
cannot,  upon  a  truely  conjectural  theory,  allow  assumed  "  shades  of 
psychological  distinctions" — as  Dr.  Mayo  expresses  it — to  exculpate 
one  lunatic  and  exonerate  another.     Who  shall  presume  to  determme 
where,  in  a  mind  confessedly  unsound,  responsibility  shall  end,  and 
irresponsibility  begin  ?    We  may  invent  supposititious  cases  in  suppoi-t 
of  any   hypothesis,    but   when    we    come    to    deal   with   the   stem 
realities  which  are  brought  forward  in  om*  criminal  covu-ts,  when  we 
are   put    into    the   witness-box  as    physicians,    conversant   with   the 
general  and  special  phenomena  of  insanity,  and  arc  called  upon  to  state 
the  views  we  entertain  and  the  conclusions  we  have  arrived  at  from 
experience,  these  speculative  and  shadowy  distinctions  disappear  and 
become  merged  in  the  general  fact,  that  when  the  accused  connnitted 
the  crime  libelled  against  him   he  was  in  a  state  of  unsound  mind. 
This  to  us  is  sufficient ;  Ave  cannot  probe  deeper.     When  the  life  of  a 
human   being  is  at    stake  we  will   not    split    straws   respecting   the 
abnormal  conditions  of  mental  faculties,  the  specific  range  of  which  we 
know  little  of  in  health,  and  less  of  in  disease.     We,  therefore,  after 
carefully  reviewing  Mr.  Knagg's  arguments,  return  to  the  point  from 
which  we  started,  which  may  be  thus  expressed : — No  medico-psycho- 
logical rule  or  formula  can  be  laid  down  for  determining  when  a  man, 
already  of  unsound  mind,  loses  the  power  of  controlling  his  actions : 
urged  by  an  insane  impidse,  he  may  at  any  moment,  hke  Touchet  or 
McNaughten,  commit  an  outrage ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  deter- 
mine at  what  precise  moment  the  insane  impulse  either  took  possession 
of  his  mind  or  became  u-resistible ;  we  can  adjudicate  only  upon  overt 
acts.    The  all-seeing  eye  of  Heaven  can  alone  penetrate  into  the  secrets 
of  the  human  heart.     AVe  cannot  watch  the  coiu'se  of  a  man's  silent 
thoughts,  nor  can  we  weigh  the  evil  passions  which  may  be  slumbering  in 
his  breast;  but  if,  as  medical  jurists,  Ave  believe  him  to  be  of  unsound  mind, 
assm'edly  the  plea  of  his  insanity  should  be  allowed  to  prevail  in  his 
defence. 

We  know  from  our  own  experience  how  perplexing  it  is  in  some 
casesto  di-aw  a  satisfactory  diagnosis,  and  how  careful  we  ought  to  be 
in  weighmg  every  collateral  circumstance  which  can  throw  any  light 
upon  the  motives  which  may  have  actuated  a  criminal  lunatic.  So 
conscious,  indeed,  does  Mr.  Knaggs  appear  to  be  of  the  difficulty  of 
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determining  the  question  of  responsibility  or  irresponsibility,  that  in 
the  chapter  of  "Practical  Suggestions,"  he  proposes  that  the  opinion 
of  a  single  physician,  however  emiment  in  the  profession,  should  not 
be  relied  upon  ;  but  that  a  j  ary  of  medical  practitioners,  selected  from 
amongst  those  who  have  had  experience  in  the  observation  or  treat- 
ment of  the  insane,  should  be  empannelled,  and  that  upon  their 
verdict  the  fate  of  the  prisoner  should  depend.  Bu.t  this  verdict, 
continues  Mr.  Knaggs,  shoidd  not  be  founded  upon  the  fact  that  the 
prisoner  is  of  imsound  mind,  "  but  upon  the  condition  of  a  sufficient 
degree  of  unsoundness  in  their  judgment  being  present  to  constitute  a 
plea  as  to  irresponsibility.  Such  a  jury  should  consist  of  three  or 
more,  with  a  foi'eman,  also  medical,  to  collect  theii-  verdict ;  then  sup- 
posing, in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  trial,  that  the  plea  of  insanity  was 
raised,  the  decision  upon  this  ground  would  rest  with  the  empannelled 
medical  jury,  and  in  the  event  of  their  rejecting  the  plea  upon  hearing* 
the  evidence,  the  common  ^urj  would  proceed  as  usual  to  their  ver- 
dict ;  but  if  the  panel  was  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  of  unsoundness 
"was  sufficient  to  constitute  irresponsibility,  the  decision  should  be  held  to 
be  final,  and  a  verdict  of  'not  guilty,'  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  recorded 
by  the  judge." — (p.  84.)  This  appears  to  be  a  very  ingenious  sugges- 
tion, albeit,  somewhat  utopian  ;  but  if  one  experienced  physician  cannot 
solve  the  psychological  problem  upon  which  their  verdict  is  to  depend, 
we  are  afraid  the  wisdom  of  three  would  be  equally  imsuccessful :  nay, 
we  cannot  understand  by  what  scale  these  il('(jrees  of  mental  imsound- 
ness  are  to  be  measured ;  therefore  we  should  infinitely  prefer  the 
verdict,  resting  as  it  at  present  does,  upon  the  general  fact, — whether 
the  i)risoner  was  or  was  not  of  unsound  mind  or  insane  when  he 
committed  the  act  ?  This  is  the  question  for  the  judge  and  the  jury 
to  determine ;  and  instead  of  a  medical  jmy  being  empannelled  to 
express  their  opinion  in  the  form  of  a  verdict — the  plan  at  present 
adopted — that  of  calling  in  the  evidence  of  the  most  eminent  men  in 
this  department  of  the  profession  is  by  far  the  best.  There  may 
occasionally  be  an  unseemty  difference  and  collision  of  opinions 
among  specialists,  but  even  this  tends  to  the  elucidation  of  the  actual 
truth  ;  and  the  prisoner,  if  insane,  has  an  advantage  which  he  would 
not  possess  were  liis  fate  dependent  upon  the  verdict  of  a  small  comjiact 
jury  of  three  or  four  medical  men.  It  is  clearly  more  just — more  for 
the  beneiit  of  the  prisoner,  and  more  satisfactory  to  the  public — that  the 
opinions  of  many  physicians  of  eminence  should  be  received  in  evidence. 
We  must,  however,  now  conclude.  The  Croonian  Lectm-es,  by  Dr. 
Mayo,  will,  we  hope,  be  published  in  a  more  complete  form ;  we  have 
selected  passages  for  criticism  rather  than  for  praise,  or  we  might 
have  given  many  interesting  extracts  which  would  show  that  these 
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lectures  will  bo  a  valuable  conti-ibution  to  the  literature  of  medical 
juris;])nulence.  Insanity  ever  has,  and  ever  will  be  a  perplexing  subject 
even  to  the  most  profound  psychologists.  The  most  eminent  authors 
have  failed  to  give  any  satisfactory  delinition  of  the  disease.  It  is  a 
popular  notion  that  every  man  is  a  little  mad,  and  we  confess  we  have 
been  much  amused  in  reading  the  follow-ing  description  of  the  great 
lexicographer,  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  eccentricities  grouped  together  are 
exceedingly  striking.     The  portrait  is  admii;ably  drawn  : — 

"  There  was"  (says  Mr.  Knaggs)  "  an  old  man  well  known  in  London 
dm-mg  the  last  century,  who  was  of  an  migainly  appearance,  and  subject 
to  occasional  attacks  of  hereditary  melancholy ;  so  inconsistent  was  he 
in  his  habits  that  sometimes  he  practised  great  abstemiousness,  and  at 
other  times  devovu-ed  huge  meals  with  brutish  slovenliness  and  voracity; 
sometimes  he  would  persist  in  drmking  nothing  stronger  than  water, 
but  occasionally  drank  wine  by  tumblers  full :  his  income  was  far  from 
large,  and  not  of  a  certain  amount,  yet  he  kept  a  set  of  old  men  and 
women  about  his  house,  whose  bickerings  and  disagreements  now 
and  then  drove  him  out  of  doors  ;  he  was  in  general  very  loquacious, 
but  had  been  known  to  sit  in  company  and  drink  a  dozen  cups  of  tea 
Avithout  speaking  a  syllable ;  when  not  engaged  discom-sing,  it  was  his 
custom  to  keep  muttering  to  himself;  in  walking,  he  performed  strange 
gesticulations  with  his  limbs,  and  would  not  go  in  at  a  door  miless  he 
could  effect  liis  entry  in  a  certain  preconceived  number  of  steps,  and 
so  as  to  introduce  himself  on  a  particular  foot,  turning  back  and  re- 
commencing until  he  succeeded  as  he  desired  ;  there  was  a  row  of  posts 
near  his  house  Avhich  he  would  not  pass  without  touching  singly,  and 
if  he  had  omitted  one  in  the  series,  he  retraced  his  steps  to  remedy  the 
neglect ;  he  hoarded  up  orange  skins  for  some  mysterious  purpose 
which  he  would  never  divxdge ;  he  suffered  remorse  of  conscience  for 
having  taken  milk  in  his  coffee  on  Good  Friday  ;  he  believed  in  ghosts 
and  went  ghost  hunting  in  Cock-lane ;  and  he  maintained  he  had 
heard  his  mother  calling  upon  him  by  name  in  the  other  world.  Yet 
Dr.  Johnson  was  so  far  from  insane,  that  his  judgment  commanded 
respect  and  admiration  everywhere,  and,  by  the  common  consent  of 
eminent  contemporaries,  he  was  the  most  vigorous  thinker  and  the 
gi'eatest  sage  of  his  time."      (p.  46.) 


We  regret  we  have  not  space  for  fvu-ther  extracts.  We  have  fomid 
Mr.  Knagg's  work  extremely  interesting ;  every  page  may  be  taken 
as  a  text   for  a  running  commentary,   and   ere    long  we   may  have 


occasion  again  to  retiu'n  to  it. 


\ 
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ON   THE  WEIGHT   AND    SPECIFIC   GRAVITY  OF   THE 

BRAIN  IN  INSANITY. 

BY   DAVID    SKAE,    X.D  ,    PUTSICIAN    TO   ROYAL   EDINBUllGU   LUNATIC 

ASYLUM. 

Dr.  Skae  commenced  by  remarking  on  the  obsemnty  in  which  the 
pathology  of  insanity  was  involved,  notwithstanding  the  careful  exami- 
nations of  the  brain  in  those  affected  with  the  disease  which  have 
been  carried  on  for  many  years  in  our  principal  asylums. 

Such  morbid  appearances  a  sthickening  and  opacity  of  the  arachnoid, 
serous  effusions  into  the  subarachnoid  tissue,  arachnoid  sac  and  ven- 
tricles, increased  or  diminished  vascularity  of  brain  and  membranes, 
were  fomid  very  frequently  in  persons  dying  of  other  diseases  and 
without  any  mental  affection ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  were 
not  unfrequently  met  with  of  patients  who  had  exhibited  during  life, 
for  many  months  or  even  years,  all  the  symptoms  of  raving  madiiess, 
and  in  whose  brains  the  appearances  described  above  were  altogether 
wanting,  and  nothing  abdnormal  could  be  detected  .A  solitary  exception 
to  this  general  statement  had  been  adduced  in  the  special  form  of  disease 
called  general  paralj'sis,  where  a  peculiar  softening  of  the  grey  matter  was 
found,  not  indicated  by  any  change  appreciable  to  the  eye,  but  by  layers 
of  the  grey  matter  strip])ing  off  readily  with  the  membranes,  to  which 
it  often  adhered ;  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  was  broken  up  by  a 
stream  of  water  ;  and  by  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  nucleated  cells  of 
which  the  grey  matter  is  principally  composed.  It  must  be  inferred, 
therefore,  that  such  appearances,  though  frequent  concomitants,  did 
not  constitute  the  essential  pathological  conditions  of  the  disease. 
Indeed,  the  analogy  of  the  symptoms  to  those  produced  by  poisons 
which  are  known  to  enter  the  blood,  the  suddenness  of  the  invasion 
in  some  cases,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  cure  in  others — even  occa- 
sionally of  long  standing ;  the  remarkable  remissions,  and  the  tem- 
porary restoration  to  perfect  sanity,  might  well  lead  us  to  doubt 
whether  morbid  ehansres  in  the  sti-ucture  of  the  brain  would  ever  be 
discovered,  and  to  look  upon  insanity  as  a  disease  of  the  blood,  or 
due  to  some  peeuhar  orgasm  of  the  nervous  centres  not  to  be  recognised 
after  death. 

It  had  occurred  to  Dr.  Skae  some  years  ago,  that  it  might  be  useful 
to  collect  the  weights  of  the  brain,  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  ;  to 
measm*e  the  depth  of  the  grey  matter ;  to  endeavour  to  determine  the 
degree  of  hardness  or  softness  of  the  cerebral  substance ;  to  ascertain 
by  what  length  of  a  column  of  water  it  could  be  broken  up  ;  and,  more 
lately,  to  take  the  specific  gravity  of  the  grey  and  white  substance  of 
different  parts  of  the  brain.  In  this  commiuiication,  however,  he  would 
confine  himself  to  the  weight  and  specific  gravity  of  the  brain,  leaving 
the  other  items  of  his  investigation  till  such  time  as  his  data  accumu- 
lated, to  enable  him  to  present  them  in  a  satisfactory  form. 

His  observations  on  the  weights  of  the  bram  were  compared,  in 
elaborate  tables,  with  the  data  collected  in  the   Royal  Infirmary  of 
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EcTiuburg-li,  liy  the  late  Dr.  John  Iveid  and  Dr.  Poacoek,  and  his 
experiments  on  tlie  speeific  gravity  with  tliose  pnhhshed  Ijy  Dr.  Sankey 
in  the  McJ.-Chiritrr/.  Bcv.  ibr  January  lS53,  and  made  in  the  Itoyal 
London  Fever  Hospital.     The  weights  used  were  avoirdupois. 

IVeights. — One  hvmdred  and  seventy-two  cases  were  examined,  of 
whom  eiglity-three  were  males  and  eighty-nine  females.     In  only  one 
instance  did  the  eneephalon  exceed  GO  ounces  in  the  insane,  wdiile  in 
several  of  the  sane  it  amounted  to  02  ounces  and  upwards  ;  the  heaviest 
brain  in  the  one  series  being  GO  oz.  8  dr.,  and  the  heaviest  in  the  other 
being  G2  oz.  12  dr.     With  two  exceptions,  the  superiority  in  weight 
was  among  the  brains  of  the  sane   ui  each  of  the  quinquennial  or 
decennial  periods  into  which  they  were  classified.     Dr.  S.  could  not 
venture  to  sa}'  whether  this  justified  the  inference  that  persons  having 
large  brains  were  less  frequently  the  subjects  of  mental  derangement 
than  others,  but  the  fact  was  a  striking  one  when  contrasted  with  the 
results  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  average  weight  of  the  entire 
number  of  cases,  where    it   appeared   that   the    average  weight  was 
increased  in  persons  dying  insane.     The  average  weight  in  the  insane, 
from  fifteen  to  ninety  years  of  age,  being  50  oz.  -i  dr.,  and  in  the  sane 
49  oz.  14  dr.     The  same  results  were  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the 
weights  of  the  brains  of  females.     On  taking  the  average  of  all  the 
cases,  the  w^eight  of  the  brain  in  the  insane  was  44  oz.  7  dr.,  and  in  the 
sane  44  oz.  5  dr.     The  presumption  that  the  absolute  weight  of  the 
brain  is  increased  in  the  insane  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact, 
that  in  man3r  cases  of  insanity  the  absolute  size  of  the  brain  must  be 
materially  diminished  by  the  large  quantity  of  serous  eft'usion  generally 
met  with.     The  cerebellum,  however,  appeared  to  be  the  chief  agent 
in  determining  this  increase  in  weight,  for  on  comparing  the  weights 
of  the  cerebra  in  the  two  series  of  cases  the  difference  was  inconsiderable, 
and  indeed,  in  the  ease  of  the  females,  in  favour  of  the  sane ;  while  on 
comparing  the  weight  of  the  cerebellum  with  the  pons  and  medulla  in 
the  two  classes,  it  would  be  found  that  there  is  almost  a  unifoinn  pre- 
ponderance in  the  weights  of  those  of  the  insane.     The  average  weight 
in  ail  the  cases  of  the  insane  males  exceeds  that  of  the  sane  by  four 
drachms,  and  the  females  by  three  drachms.     The  same  fact  was  very 
clearly  brought  out  on  comparing  the  ratio  between  the  cerebellum 
(with  the  pons  and  medulla)  and  the  cerebrum  at  the  different  ages 
distinguished  in  the  tables. 

On  arranging:  the  weiirhts  of  the  brain  according  to  the  form  of 
disease  under  which  the  patients  laboured,  and  taking  the  average, 
the  diseases  stood  in  the  following  series :  mania,  monomania,  demen- 
tia, and  general  paralysis.  The  weight  l^eing  greatest  in  mania,  and 
least  in  general  paralysis.  On  comparing  the  average  weights  of  the 
cerebella,  however,  the  series  stands  thus :  general  paralysis,  mania, 
monomania,  and  dementia ;  the  cases  of  general  paralysis  presenting 
the  highest  average.  The  increase  of  the  relative  weight  of  the  cere- 
bellum  to  the  -  cerebrum  appearing  to  bear  a  constant  relation  to  the 
form  of  the  disease,  and  to  be  greatest  in  the  more  protracted  and 
gravest  cases.  In  acute  mania,  a  disease  of  comparatively  short  dura- 
tion, there  was  the  smallest  amomit  of  increase  in  the  relative  weight 
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)f  tlie  cerebellum,   and  m  general  paralysis  the  greatest  increase  took 
place. 

Specific  Gravifj/. — The  elahorate  tahles  exhibited  v.'ent  to  show 
that  the  specific  gravity  in  the  cases  of  insanit}^  was  almost  miilbrmlj^ 
higher,  and  this  applied  to  both  the  grey  and  white  matters.  As 
regards  the  white  matter,  the  mean  of  all  the  cases  was  lOil'l  in  the 
sane,  and  10.12-4!  in  the  insane,  showing  an  increase  in  the  specific 
gravity  in  cases  of  insanity.  These  results  were  corroborative  of  those 
obtamed  by  Dr.  Sankey,  at  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  who  found 
that  in  all  "the  cases  complicated  with  cerebral  symptoms  of  a  grave 
character  preceding  death,  the  specific  gravity  was  high,  the  average 
being  1043. 

Dr.  Skae  found  that  in  most  of  those  cases  where  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  grey  matter  was  considerably  below  the  mean,  the  pa- 
tients had  died  of  phthisis,  and  in  other  instances  of  exhaustion  ocevu-- 
ring  at  an  advanced  age.  In  a  few  exceptional  cases,  either  the  sj-mp- 
toms  immediately  preceding  death  were  of  a  grave  character,  or  the 
morbid  appearances  found  in  the  membranes  indicated  chronic  inflam- 
matory action. 

The  number  of  observations  with  regard  to  the  cerebellum  was  too 
few  to  warrant  more  than  a  presumption  that  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  cerebellum  was  higher  than  that  of  the  cerebrum. 

In  the  different  forms  of  mental  disease,  and  taking  the  average  in 
all  the  cases  of  each  kmd,  the  lowest  specific  gravity-  of  the  grey  mat- 
ter occurred  in  eases  of  dementia,  where,  however,  it  was  still  '003 
above  the  average  in  the  sane.  The  next  highest  specific  gravity 
occvuTcd  in  cases  of  melancholia  and  monomania ;  the  next  in  general 
paralysis  ;  the  next  in  mania ;  and  tlie  highest  in  epilepsy.  Of  the 
white  matter,  the  lowest  average  specific  gravity  occm-red  in  cases  of 
mania ;  the  next  in  dementia ;  the  next  highest  in  general  paralysis  ; 
the  next  in  monomania ;  and  the  highest  in  epilepsy. 

Dr.  Skae  apologized  for  the  meagreness  of  the  facts  presented  to  the 
Society,  l^ut  they  were  all  which  he  had  been  able  to  collect  in  the 
hospital  under  his  charge.  The  inferences  from  them  appeared  to  him 
of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  the  hope  that  more  extended  observa- 
tions of  a  similar  kind  might  lead  to  satisfactory  and  important  de- 
ductions. 

In  answer  to  queries  from  the  President  and  Dr.  Bennett,  Dr. 
Skae  said  that  a  common  scalpel  was  the  instrument  employed  to 
separate  the  white  from  the  grey  matter ;  and  that  the  specific  gravi- 
ties were  obtained  according  to  the  plan  proposed  l)y  Dr.  Sankey,  viz., 
bv  means  of  saline  solutions  of  ditferent  strengths.  The  precau.tion 
must  be  taken  to  remove  the  piece  of  brain  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
not  to  allow  it  to  soak  in  the  fiuid. — {Commimicated  to  the  Medico- 
Chinirgical  Society/  of  Edinburgh.) 
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ON  THE  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF  INSANITY. 

Delivered  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  April  7,  1852. 
By  FORBES  WINSLOW,  M.D.,  D.C.L. 

The  purport  of  this  lecture  is  the  Medical  Treatment  of 
Insanity.  It  may  be  surmised  that  I  have  selected  this  sub- 
ject with  the  view  of  submitting  for  your  consideration,  and 
through  you  to  the  profession,  the  particulars  of  a  mode  of  treat- 
ing the  diversified  morbid  affections  of  the  mind,  original  in  its 
conception,  invariably  successful  in  its  results,  and  based  upon 
my  own  peculiar  views  as  to  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  I  am 
anxious,  in  limine,  to  disabuse  your  ininds  of  these  ideas.  I  lay 
no  claim  to  any  exclusive  or  specific  mode  of  treating  insanity. 
I  possess  no  panacea,  I  have  discovered  no  infallible  medicine,  no 
elixir,  no  drug  that  will 

"  Piu'ge  the  niiucl  of  its  tliick-comiiig  fancies," 

disperse  the  creations  of  the  morbid  imagination,  restore  the 
intellect  to  its  just  equilibrium,  invigorate  the  judgment,  give 
impetus  and  power  to  the  paralysed  volition,  overpower  the 
suicidal  and  homicidal  impulse,  elevate  the  depressed  emotions, 
revivify  the  lost  affections,  or 

"  Cliase  away  tlie  furrow'd  lines  of  anxious  tliouglit." 

I  should  indeed  be  thankful  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  recom- 
mend to  my  professional  brethren,  any  specific  and  uniformly 
efficacious  course  of  medical  treatment,  likely  to  be  followed  by 
such  hajDpy  results.  Other  motives  and  different  feelings  have 
influenced  me  in  bringing  this  important  and  much-neglected 
matter  before  the  profession,  and  have  induced  me  to  make  it 
one  of  the  "  Lettsomian  Lectures,"  which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
delivering  before  this  Society. 

In  considering  the  present  aspects  of  the  medical  profession,  I 
have  been  impressed  by  the  conviction,  that,  as  philosophers  in 
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search  of  truth,  we  have  hitherto  paid  too  little  attention  to  the 
study   of  the  science   of  therapeutics.       Extraordinary   talents, 
enlarged  capacities,  high  attainments,  profound  knowledge,  great 
power  of  continuous  and  laborious  scientific  investigation,  indo- 
mitable and  unflagging  industry,  united  to  habits  of  close  and 
accurate  reasoning,  are  devotedly  and  zealously  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  differeut  branches  of  our  noble  science.    I  ask,  whether 
the  great,  the  oi'iginal,  and  truth-loving  minds  among  us  have 
investigated,  in  a  manner  proportionate  to  its  vast  importance, 
that  section  of  our  art  which  specially  and  exclusively  relates  to  the 
modus  operandi  of  medicines,  and  their  therapeutic  influence  in 
the  actucd  cure  of  disease  ?    I  feel  reluctant  to  breathe  a  word, 
or  to  utter  a  syllable,  which  could  in  the  slightest  degree  be  sup- 
posed to  convey  the  impression  that  I  undervalued  and  under- 
estimated those    essential  and  interesting    departments  of  the 
science  of  medicine,  to  the  investigation  of  which  so  many  highly- 
gifted  men  are  devoting  their  talents  and  knowledge.    The  micro- 
scope has  done  much  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  science ;  it  is 
an  invaluable  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  scientific,   experi- 
enced, and  cautious  philosopher,   and  the  insight  which  it  has 
afforded,  and  the  light  which  it  has  reflected  upon  the  minute 
anatomy  of  tissue,  and  into  the  nature   of  organic  and  patholo- 
gical products  and  elements^  have  undoubtedly  advanced  consi- 
derably the  science  which  we  cultivate.     The  results  so  obtained 
have  led  to,  and  will  ultimately  be  productive  of,  most  important 
practical  advantages.     I  say  so  much  in  this  stage  of  my  inquiry, 
to  guard  myself  against  the  imputation  of  thinking  lightly  of 
these  minute  inquiries  into  the  intimate  nature  of  organic  struc- 
ture.    I  would  not  say  a  word  to  discourage  the  commendable 
zeal,  industry,  and  patience  of  the  microscopist,  who  toils 

"Prom  night  to  morn,  from  morn  to  dewy  eve," 

in  investigating  the  phenomena  of  matter,  and  who  applies  well- 
ascertained  data  to  assist  him  in  the  elucidation  of  that  mysterious 
and  subtle  principle  which  gives  motion,  animation,  and  intelli- 
gence to  the  grosser  particles  of  our  material  organization. 
Admitting  the  great  utility  of  the  microscope,  I  would,  placing 
my  interrogatory  in  a  suggestive  form,  ask,  whether  we  have  not, 
in  these  profound,  intellectual,  and  necessary  investigations, 
occasionally  overlooked  the  great  and  ostensible  vocation  of  the 
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physician  ?  The  criulite  anatomist — tlie  learned  physiologist— 
the  accurate  stethoscopist — the  profound  analytical  chemist — the 
zealous  microscopist,  capable  of  accurately  delineating  the  minute 
anatomy  of  tissue,  or  the  physical  character,  weight,  and  (piality 
of  each  essential  organic  element  constituting  its  structure — 
will  not,  without  the  patient  study  of  the  jDhenomena  of  disease, 
and  careful  investigation  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the  agents  of 
the  materia  medica  in  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  system, 
make  either  a  good  or  a  successful  physician.  Have  we  not 
neglected  the  science  of  therapeutics  ?  Have  we  devoted  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  attention  to  the  study  of  the  specific  action  of 
medicine,  under  given  conditions  of  bodily  disease  ?  Have  we 
endeavoured  to  discover  the  most  speedy  mode  of  arresting  the 
disorganizing  process,  assuaging  suffering,  prolonging  the  duration 
of  life,  and  averting  death,  by  the  persevering  administration  of 
'physical  curative  agents  ?     It  is 

"  The  wise  pliysician,  skilled  our  wounds  to  Iteal," 
who  is  represented  by  the  bard  of  ancient  days 

"  As  more  than  armies  to  the  public  weal." 

Having  in  my  previous  lecture  dwelt  at  considerable  length 
upon  the  importance  of  watching  the  influence  of  the  morale 
u])o\i  the  2)Jiysique,  and  having  directed  your  attention  to  the 
invaluable  mental  remedies  which  the  physician  has  at  his  com- 
mand in  the  treatment  of  disease — in  fact,  to  the  subject  of 
MORAL  THERAPEUTICS, — I  may  be  considered  to  be  deviating 
from  my  original  position,  by  bringing  specially  under  your 
notice  the  subject  of  the  medical,  in  juxtajjosition  to  the  moral, 
treatment  of  insanity.  I  hoi^e,  before  I  conclude,  to  satisfactorily 
establish  that  in  urging  this  matter  upon  your  serious  attention, 
I  am  advocating  no  views  in  the  remotest  degree  inconsistent  or 
adverse  to  those  propounded  in  my  former  lecture ;  or  any  that 
will  militate  against  a  legitimate  use  of  moral  means  in  the  cure 
of  the  disordered  affections  of  the  mind. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  but  little  attention  has  been  jjaid,  by 
those  possessing  great  opportunities  for  observation  and  practice, 
to  the  exhibition  and  action  of  physical  remedial  agents  in  the 
treatment  of  those  abnormal  conditions  of  nervous  structure 
imi^licating  the  healthy  action  of  the  thinking  principle.  To 
what  cause  is  this  inexcusable  apathy  to  be  attributed  ?     The 
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neglect  of  the  use  of  cui*ative  agents,  on  the  part  of  those  intrusted 
A^th  the  care  of  the  insane,  has  not  altogether  arisen  from  an 
indisposition  to  make,  by  a  iDersevering  exhibition  of  appropriate 
medicine,  an  effort  to  re-establish  the  normal  action  of  the  brain 
and  mind;  but  it  is  in  the  main  the  result — the  necessary  and 
inevitable  consequence — of  other  causes,  to  which  I  shall  refer. 
The  doctrine  promulgated  by  writers  of  celebrity — by  men  referred 
to  and  reverenced  as  our  authorities  and  guides  in  this  special 
department  of  medicine — that  for  the   cure  of  insanity  moral 
treatment  is  entitled  to  the  highest  rank,  and  to  be  deserving  of 
the  first  consideration,  has  naturally  tended  to  discountenance 
the   administration    of   physical  remedies    in  the  treatment    of 
insanity.    We  have  been  taught  that   medical  ought  to  be  sub- 
sidiary to  moral  means;  and  that  any  suggestion  to  remove  a 
morbid  mental  impression  by  the  aid  of  medicine,  would  indicate, 
on  the   part  of  the  person   making  such  a  proposition,  an  in- 
excusable amount  of  ignorance,  mental  obtuseness,  and  obliquity ' 
A  recent  writer  on  the  subject  of  insanity  exclaims,  "  When  one 
man  thinks  himself  a  king,  another  a  cobbler,  and  another  that  he 
can  govern  the  world  with  his  little  finger,  can  'physic  make  him 
think  otherwise?"*     Again:  another  author,  in  a  work  written 
to  instruct  the  jDrofession    as  to  the  treatment  of  the  disorders 
of  the  mind,  preposterously  repudiates  the  idea  of  administering 
medicine  for  the  cure  of  insanity,  whilst  the  real  nature  of  the 
mind  remains  unknown  !     He  observes :   "  To  prescribe  for  the 
mind,  whilst  its  nature  remains  a  miystery,  is  to  prescribe  for  a 
phantom  !     As  well  might  the  mechanic  attempt  to  regulate  the 
multifarious  operations  dependent  upon  the  agency  of  steam,  b}^ 
abstract    discussion  upon  its  nature,   or  to  repair   a   fractured 
wheel,  by   directing    his  attention  to   the   power  that   gave  it 
motion,  as  for  us  to  expect  a  successful  result  from  remedies 
applied  to  an  object  the  true  nature  and  character  of  which  we 
are  wholly  ignorant  of;  or  of  which,  at  least,  we  can  only  judge 
in  its    developments."-!-     Alas!  can   we   conceive    more    fatally 
paralyzing    doctrines — opinions    so    antagonistic    to    all     right 
views   of   the    science    of   pathology,    and    so    extremely  detri- 
mental to  the   advancement  of  therapeutics — so  disheartening 
to  those  who  feel  anxious  to  bring  the  jjowerful  agents  of  the 

*  Dr.  E.  Willis  on  Mental  Derangement, 
t  "Practical  Notes  on  Insanity,"  by  F.  B.  Steward,  M.D.,  p.  37. 
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materia  medica  to  bear  upon  the  treatment  of  this  distressing 
form  of  disease. 

Among  the  causes  which  have  unfortunately  given  force  and 
longevity  to  the  idea  that  the  administration  of  physical  agents 
is  of  little  or  no  avail  in  the  treatment  of  the  disorders  of  the 
mind,  one  holding  the  most  prominent  rank  is  the  unphiiosophical 
hypotheses  which  have  been  broached  with  the  view  of  explaining 
the  phenomena  of  insanity.  To  this  source  much  of  the  fallacy, 
false  induction,  bad  logic,  and  the  neglect  in  reference  to  the  use 
of  remedial  measures  may  be  traced.  Insanity  has  been  con- 
sidered to  be  a  spiritual  malady — a  functional  disease ;  to  be  an 
affection  of  the  immaterial  essence ;  to  be  a  disorder  of  the  soul,  and 
not  simply  the  result  of  a  derangement  of  the  material  instrument 
of  mind  interfering  with  the  healthy  action  of  its  manifestations. 
The  brain  has  been  supposed  to  be  intact;  not  a  fibre  disturbed, 
not  a  vesicle  altered,  not  a  vessel  overloaded:  the  encephalon 
has  been  imagined,  in  the  severest  forms  of  disturbed  mind, 
to  exist  in  all  its  integrity,  so  ridiculously  absurd,  so  wildly 
unphiiosophical,  have  been  the  notions  entertained  in  reference  to 
the  proximate  cause  of  insanity.  This  spiritual  doctrine  has 
naturally  led  to  the  conclusion — false  in  theory  and  destructive 
in  practice — that  for  the  alleviation  and  cure  of  the  spiritual 
malady,  spiritual  remedies  were  the  most  important  and  essential. 
The  clergyman  instead  of  the  physician  was  therefore  sum- 
moned to  the  bed-side  of  the  insane,  and  the  bible  and  prayer- 
book  displaced  the  physical  remedies  prescribed  for  the  cure  of 
the  cerebral  disorder. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  history  of  medicine,  insanity  was 
attributed  to  Divine  wrath,  demoniacal,  Satanic,  or  malignant 
influence.  It  is  a  continuance  in  a  belief  of  views  somewhat 
analogous  to  these,  but  in  a  modified,  less  offensive,  and  different 
form,  even  in  the  present  enlightened  age,  which  has  operated  so 
disadvantageously  in  retarding  the  progress  of  cerebral  pathology 
and  therapeutic  science.  It  may  be  said  that  a  spiritual  i^atho- 
logist  is  a  phenomenon — that  the  belief  in  the  theory  of  insanity 
l)eing  an  affection  of  the  immaterial  principle,  is  but  an  historical 
curiosity,  a  reminiscence  of  the  dark  ages.  Alas !  such  is  not  the 
fact.  I  appeal  to  those  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing, 
whether  a  disposition  does  not  exist  among  a  considerable 
section  of  the  profession  to  repudiate  the  idea  of  morbid  action 
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being  invariably  tbe  result  of  some  abnormal  state  of  the  organic 
tissue. 

The  common  phrase,  "functional  disease/'  is  but  another  desig- 
nation for  the  spiritual  hypothesis — it  is  but  a  phantom  of  the 
mind — a  pathological  enigma,  having  no  actual  existence  apart 
from  the  active  imagination  which  gave  it  birth.  When  y^e  assert 
that  the  "  functionar'  or  "  spiritual"  theory  will  not  bear  the  test  of 
serious  examination — that  it  is  at  variance  with  all  a  priori  and 
rt  'posteriori  reasoning — that  it  stands  in  direct  opposition  to 
positive,  well-recognised,  undeniable  data,  we  are  met  by  the 
interroo-atory.  Can  you  demonstrate  to  us  the  specific  character 
of  the  change  induced  in  the  nervous  matter  which  it  is 
alleo-ed  gives  rise  to  mental  derangement?  and  do  not  the 
scalpel  and  microscope  of  the  morbid  anatomist  in  vain  en- 
deavour to  ascertam,  in  many  cases  of  positive,  violent,  and 
unequivocal  insanity,  any  appreciable  structural  lesion  in  the 
nervous  matter,  in  its  investing  membranes,  or  organs  in  close 
association  with  the  brain,  sufficient  to  account  satisfactorily  for 
the  morbid  phenomena  exhibited  during  Hfe  ?  One  would  really 
infer,  from  the  reasoning  and  assertions  of  those  who  take  these 
spiritual  views,  and  who  repudiate  the  idea  of  insanity  ever  being 
the  result  of  a  physical  change  in  the  condition  of  some  portion 
of  the  brain  or  its  appendages,  that  the  encephalon  has  no  specific 
functions  allotted  to  it;  that  it  is  altogether  a  useless  and  super- 
numerary organ;  that  it  was  created  for  no  wise  jourposes;  and 
that,  as  far  as  the  phenomena  of  mind  were  concerned,  we 
could  have  done  as  well  without  as  with  the  brain!  If  this 
oro-an  be  not  the  material  instrument  of  mind — if  it  be  not  the 
media  through  which  the  spiritual  portion  of  our  nature  manifests 
its  powers — the  centre  of  sensation— the  source  of  volition — the 
seat  of  the  passions — 

"  Tlie  dome  of  tliouglit, — tlie  palace  of  tlie  soul" — 

I  ask,  what  are  its  functions,  its  specific  uses  and  operations  ? — 
for  what  object  was  this  most  exquisitely  organized  and  compli- 
cated structure  formed? — why  does  it  receive  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  blood,  and  why  is  it  so  carefully  protected  from 
injury?  These  interrogatories  naturally  arise  in  the  mind,  when 
we  hear  so  unphilosophical  and  so  unphysiological  a  theoiy 
propounded  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  the  mind  being 

Q  2 
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subject  to  disease  apart  from  all  derangement  of  the  'material 
organs  with  ivhich  it  is  so  closely  and  indissoluhhj  associated. 
Can  we  conceive  a  more  preposterous  notion  than  that  sanctioned 
by  high  authority,  and  which  inculcates  that  the  spiritual  principle 
admits  of  being  distorted,  dekided,  depressed,  exaggerated,  per- 
verted, exalted,  independently  of  any  form  of  bodily  disease,  or 
modification  of  nervous  matter? 

Is  it  necessarv  that  I  should,  in  this  advanced  ac^e  of  the  science 
of  physiology,  stop  to  argue  the  question  as  to  whether  the  brain 
be  or  be  not  the  material  organ  of  the  mind  ?  Unless  we  admit 
this  fact,  how  many  curious  psychological  and  pathological  pheno- 
mena must  for  ever  remain  mysteriously  inexplicable  ?  In 
infancy,  when  the  brain  is  only  partially  developed,  and  but  im- 
perfectly organized,  the  mental  faculties  are  obscurely  manifested. 
As  the  infant  approaches  childhood,  and  the  brain  expands  in 
volume,  and  the  convolutions  become  more  complex  in  character, 
the  capacities  of  the  mind  become  enlarged.  In  the  middle  period 
of  life,  when  the  brain  is  supposed  to  have  attained  its  highest  and 
perfect  state  of  organization,  we  recognise  the  mind  exercising  its 
most  elevated  attributes.  As  we  descend  in  the  scale,  we  dis- 
cover, in  a  ratio  to  the  encroachment  of  age  and  the  advancement 
of  decrepitude,  a  proportionate  diminution  of  mental  vigour  and 
astuteness;  the  faculty  of  attention  and  the  powers  of  observation 
are  less  acute,  the  memory  is  incapable  of  retaining  impressions,  the 
judgment  is  often  weakened,  the  temper  capricious, — in  fact,  all  the 
faculties  of  the  understanding  become  (as  a  general  rule)  impaired. 
This  mental  decay  slowly  progresses  until  the 

"Evening  twiliglit  of  our  existence," 
when  we  fall  into  the 

"  Sere  and  yellow  leaf." 
That  rapid  association  of  ideas  and  sense  of  the  ludicrous  which 
were  wont  to  "  set  the  table  in  a  roar,"  are  no  longer  manifested ; 
the  brilliant  repartee,  the  gorgeous  imagery,  the  poetic  fancy 
which  captivated,  and  the  glowing  and  impassioned  eloquence 
Avhich  enchanted,  no  longer  exercise,  like  a  magic  spell,  their 
influence  over  us.  The  mind  at  this  period  is  incapable  of  any 
intellectual  improvement:  it  feeds  upon  the  past.  The  recol- 
lection of  former  scenes,  however,  in  which  it  played  a  conspicuous 
part,  continues  vivid.  In  the  evening,  there  is  no  memory  of  the 
occurrences  of  the  morning;  the  brain  appears  to  be  incapable  of 
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receiving  new  impressions ;  ideas  obtain  no  permanent  hold  of  tlie 
mind,  the  intellect  thvis  realizing  the  beautiful  description  re- 
corded by  Locke,  who  says,  when  speaking  of  the  decay  of  the 
mind  in  old  age, — "  Ideas  often  die  before  us,  and  our  minds 
represent  to  us  those  tombs  to  which  we  are  approaching,  where, 
though  the  brass  and  marble  remain,  yet  the  inscriptions  are 
effaced  by  time,  and  the  imagery  moulders  away." 

Having  considered  this  spiritual  theory  of  insanity  in  an  ci 
pi'iori  point  of  view,  what  are  the  deductions  which  we  are 
justified  in  making,  looking  at  the  vexata  questio  a  posteriori  ? 
It  has  been  frequently  urged  by  those  who  discard  the  material 
hypothesis  or  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  deranged  mind, 
that  if  insanity  were  the  effect  of  brain  disease,  not  only  should 
we  invariably  find  after  death  morbid  changes  in  this  organ,  but 
we  should  detect  some  peculiar  and  specific  alterations  in  the 
nervous  matter,  entirely  distinct  in  their  character  from  the 
ordinary  lesions  of  structure  detected  in  the  more  obvious  diseases 
of  the  encephalon.  With  reference  to  the  first  position,  I  need 
only  refer  to  the  recorded  opinions  of  all  the  great  cerebral  patho- 
logists, from  the  great  Morgagni  down  to  modern  writers,  to 
establish  beyond  all  question,  cavil,  or  dispute,  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  of  death  after  attacks  of  insanity,  the  brain, 
some  of  its  important  organic  elements,  or  its  investiug  mem- 
branes, are  found  in  an  abnormal  morbid  state.  It  is  true  that 
Esquirol  somewhat  encouraged  the  doctrine  of  the  spiritualists, 
by  asserting  that  in  many  instances  of  insanity  no  change  in  the 
nervous  matter  could  be  detected  after  the  most  careful  scrutiny ; 
but  that  high  authority  was  known  to  have  materially  altered  his 
views  upon  this  point  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  his  life;  and 
his  later  pathological  investigations  tended,  I  think,  conclusively 
to  establish  that  the  nervous  matter  was  always  found  modified 
in  its  structure  after  death  from  insanity.  To  this  subject  I  have 
paid  much  attention,  and  have  patiently  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
what  are  the  acknowledged  opinions  of  those  who  have  had  op- 
portunities of  arriving  at  safe  results,  and  whose  names  entitle 
everything  which  they  have  recorded  to  our  profound  deference 
and  respect.  I  have  carefully,  scrupulously,  and  zealously  ana- 
lyzed no  less  than  10,000  cases  of  the  various  shades  and  degrees 
•of  insanity,  related  by  Esquirol,  Pinel,  Foville,  Georget,  Guislain, 
Calmiel,  Flourens,  Bell,  Haslam,  Prichard,  Solly,  Burrows,  Bail- 
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larger,  Boismont,  Abercrombie,  Bennett,  and  other  British,  Ame- 
rican, and  continental  authorities;  and  as  the  result  of  these 
pathological  researches,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  I 
feel,  as  the  natural  effect  of  the  influence  of  these  well-ascertained 
data  upon  my  own  mind,  amazed  that  there  ever  could  have 
existed  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  physical  origin  of  insanity. 
The  statistical  facts  to  which  I  refer  are  not  yet  sufficiently  ma- 
tured and  arranged  to  submit  to  the  jorofession;  but  I  may  say 
that  they  satisfy  my  own  mind,  beyond  all  suspicion,  of  the 
material  cause  of  mental  derangement.  I  do  not  maintain  that 
I  am  in  a  position  to  describe  the  peculiar  and  specific  alterations 
which  some  allege  to  give  origin  to  that  derangement  of  the 
action  of  thought  to  which  we  apply  the  term  insanity.  Admittiiig 
such  a  discovery  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  finite  intelligence,  it 
does  not  in  the  slightest  degi'ee  militate  against  the  material  view 
just  propounded.  We  find  the  functions  of  the  eye,  lungs,  heart, 
stomach,  liver,  all  deranged  in  a  most  marked  manner,  as  the  con- 
sequence, not  of  one  peculiar  specific  affection  of  these  organs,  but 
of  a  variety  of  diseases  essentially  different  in  their  pathological 
character,  and  only  resembling  each  other  in  producing  an  altered 
action  of  the  organic  function  of  the  part.  Why  should  an 
important  organ  like  the  brain  be  exempt  from  the  influence 
of  the  vital  laws  regulating  the  morbid  action  of  other  structures  ? 
and  why  should  those  who  advocate  the  material  origin  of  insanity 
be  taunted  and  twitted  because  they  are  unable  to  discover  an 
affection  of  the  nervous  matter  sui  generis  in  its  character,  and 
invariably  discoverable  in  the  brain  in  cases  of  death  from 
mental  aberration  ? 

How  often  does  death  occur  from  apoplexy,  convulsive  disease, 
affections  of  the  heart,  stomach,  from  catalepsy,  chorea,  pro- 
tracted hysteria,  without  evidencing  any  morbid  condition  of  the 
structure,  supposed  to  be  implicated  in  the  morbid  process,  appre- 
ciable to  the  eye  of  the  i^athologist ;  yet  we  are  not  sufficiently 
bold  to  maintain  that  catalepsy,  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  disease  of  the 
heart,  violent  convulsions,  severe  gastric  derangement  sufficient 
to  impede  all  nutrition,  and  persistent  hysteria  in  all  its  Protean 
forms,  can  ever  be  viewed  as  strictly  functional  in  their  character, 
and  capable  of  existing  apart  from  any  disease  or  abnormal  state 
of  the  material  tissue.  But  are  we  satisfied  that  in  the  cases 
of  apparently   functional  disorder   recorded   by    authorities    of 
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character  and  repute,  the  bram  was  accurately  and  scienti- 
fically examined — that  the  microscope  aided  the  senses  of  the 
patliologist  in  his  investigation?  Was  the  brain,  in  all  cases 
cited  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  that  this  organ  was  entirely 
free  from  all  abnoiTQal  change,  carefully  macerated,  weighed,  and 
the  different  layers  of  the  grey  portion  of  the  convoluted  surface 
zealously  scrutinized,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  change 
had  taken  place  in  its  delicate  structure  ?  "Was  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  brain  ascertained  ?  Was  the  vesicular  neurine 
minutely  examined  by  means  of  a  high  microscopic  power? 
Was  it  ascertained  whether  the  blood  was  deprived  of  any  of  its 
essential  and  important  constituents,  and,  as  a  consequence  of 
such  vitiated  state,  interfering  with  the  healthy  nervous  nutrition  ? 
Were  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  removed  and  examined,  wdth 
the  view  of  ascertaining  their  calibre  and  condition  of  their  coats? 
Was  the  state  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  as  well  as  the  fora- 
mina, ascertained  ? 

The  spiritualists  point  with  exultation  to  the  cases  recorded  by 
Abercrombie  and  others,  of  extensive  organic  alterations  having 
been  found  in  the  brain,  which  during  life  had  not  in  the  slightest 
degree,  apparently,  impaired  or  interfered  with  the  normal  action 
of  mind ;  but  if  we  carefully  and  scientifically  investigate  these 
instances,  so  often  jjompously  and  triumphantly  paraded,  I  think 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  admit  they  do  not  constitute  data 
entitled  to  any  weight  in  the  solution  of  the  important  question 
at  issue.  It  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  be  informed  upon  good 
and  unquestionable  authority,  of  the  precise  character  and  locality 
of  these  alleged  organic  alterations — whether  they  were  limited 
to  the  medullary,  or  extended  to  the  cineritious  portions  of  the 
cerebral  matter ;  whether  they  were  of  slow  or  of  sudden  pro- 
duction ;  and  also,  whether  the  mind  of  the  person  having  so 
great  a  degree  of  alleged  disorganization  discoverable  in  the  brain 
after  death,  was  carefully  examined,  and  the  actual  condition  of 
the  mental  powers  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Positive,  glaring, 
appreciable  lunacy  might,  I  readily  admit,  have  been  non- 
existent during  life — the  party  need  not  necessarily  have  been 
insane,  or  guilty  of  any  overt  act  of  violence  or  extravagance 
sufficient  to  excite  observation  or  compel  restraint ;  but,  never- 
theless, the  mind,  in  its  general  operations,  might  have  been 
considerably  impaired  and  debilitated,  these  affections  having 
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escaped  notice,  and  not  have  been  made  matter  of  record.  I  am 
much  disposed  to  consider  that  if  the  history  of  the  cases  nar- 
rated, of  extensive  disorganization  of  the  brain  without  obviously 
impHcating  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  were  carefully  and  minutely 
examined,  it  would  have  been  found  in  every  case  that  the  intel- 
lect move  or  less  suffered,  although  occasionally  not  to  the 
extent  of  recognisable,  positive,  and  clearly-dejined  insanity. 
Without  a  knowledge  of  all  these  important  particulars,  the  data 
referred  to  are,  in  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view,  entitled  to  but 
little  consideration.  I  can  imagine  that  considerable  lesion  of 
structure  might  exist,  if  confined  to  the  medullary  portion  of  the 
brain,  without  obviously  or  palpably  deranging  the  intellectual 
operations;  but  no  morbid  change  can  exist  in  the  hemi- 
spherical ganglia  luitliout  involving  to  some  extent  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind. 

In  considering  this  matter,  we  should  not  forget  that  the  brain 
can  accommodate  itself  to  a  considerable  amount  of  actual  loss  of 
structure  and  organic  disease,  if  the  morbid  changes  be  of  slow 
and  progressive  growth.  Again,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether,  in  these  instances,  both  hemispheres  of  the  brain  were 
involved  in  the  disease ;  for  as  the  brain  is  a  dual  organ,  it  is 
possible  for  considerable  structural  disease  to  exist  in  one  hemi- 
sphere, the  opposite  side  remaining  intact,  without  obviously 
interfering  with  the  healthy  action  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
Again,  it  has  been  urged  that  insanity  must,  in  many  cases,  be  a 
functional  and  not  an  organic  disease,  because  it  has  occasionally 
been  cured  by  moral  remedies  alone ;  that  a  delusion  has  been 
dissipated  by  a  joke,  and  an  apparently  fixed  morbid  idea  has 
been  dispersed  by  an  ingeniously-contrived  stratagem.  Such 
illustrations  of  remarkable  cures  are  undoubtedly  upon  record ; 
but  they  no  more  establish  that  the  disorder  w^as  spiritual  and 
functional  in  its  character,  than  the  fact  of  a  paroxysm  of  gout 
being  overpowered  by  a  sudden  mental  shock,  an  attack  of  con- 
vulsions arrested  by  calling  into  exercise  the  passion  of  fear, 
would  justify  us  in  concluding  that  the  diseases  referred  to  were 
functional  and  spiritual  affections,  having  no  relation  to  any 
morbid  condition  of  the  physical  part  supposed  to  be  their  seat. 

Considering  the  subject  practically,  let  us  for  a  moment  ask 
ourselves  the  question,  what  have  been  the  consequences  of  the 
general  belief  in  the  spiritual  and  functional  character  of  this 
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disease  ?  The  lamentable  efiect  has  undoubtedly  been,  to  dis- 
courage and  discountenance  the  use  of  remedial  measures; 
and  the  effect  upon  the  public  mind  has,  alas!  been,  to  create 
the  false  impression  that  mental  affections  were  not  curable 
maladies,  and  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  physician,  by 
means  of  medicine,  to  administer  to  their  relief.  As  the  result 
of  a  too  general  belief  in  this  sophistry — this  dangerous  fallacy — 
a  vast  amount  of  mental  disease,  particvdarly  in  its  early  and 
premonitory  stage,  is  left  to  take  its  own  uninterrupted  course, 
until  the  unhappy  suffei'er  has  been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  curative  agents.  Why  should  the  man  who  is  conscious  of 
the  approach  of  mental  infirmity — who  feels  his  power  of  atten- 
tion flagoinor  his  volition  becomins:  weakened,  his  affections 
perverted,  and  horrible  fancies  displacing  healthy  mental  impres- 
sions— seek  the  aid  of  medicine,  or  fly  to  the  physician  for 
assistance,  if  he  is  taught  to  believe  that  the  dark  cloud  which  is 
gradually  enshrouding  his  faculties  is  either  the  effect  of  a 
malignant  spirit,  the  result  of  demoniacal  influence,  the  conse- 
quence of  the  curse  of  the  Almighty,  or  a  disease  entailed  upon 
him  as  the  punishment  for  his  sins?  "Madness,"  says  Dr.  Bur- 
rows, "is  one  of  the  curses  mii^osed  by  the  lundh  of  the  Almighty 
on  his  j)eople  for  their  sins,  and  deliverance  from  it  is  not  the 
least  of  the  miracles  performed  by  our  Saviour"  \  I  quote  this 
passage  to  show  what  are  the  prevailing  notions  of  the  cause  of 
insanity  among  the  first  authorities  in  this  country.*  Why  should 
the  relations  and  friends  of  those  so  unhappily  afflicted  seek  the 
aid  of  medicine,  when  men  of  position  and  repute  both  publicly 
and  privately  propound  such  doctrines,  and  as  a  consequence 
discourage  all  physical  treatment?  Great  and  awful  is  the 
responsibility  of  those  who  thus  thoughtlessly  weaken  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  the  efficacy  of  physical  curative  agents 
in  the  treatment  of  insanity.  "I  was  told,"  said  a  lady,  "that 
medicine  was  of  no  avail  in  the  affections  of  the  mind.  I  went 
to  the  clergyman  for  assistance,  but  could  obtain  none.  I  have 
struggled  for  weeks  heroically  against  the  disposition  to  suicide, 
with  the  prayer-bcok  in  one  hand,  and  the  open  razor  in  the 
other.  Five  times  have  I  felt  its  keen  edge  at  my  throat,  but  a 
voice  within  me  suddenly  commanded  me  to  drop  the  murderous 
instrument;    and  yet  at  other  times  the  same  voice  urged   me 

*  "  Commeutaries  on  Insauity,"  by  Dr.  Burrows. 
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desperately  on  to  self-destruction.  I  knew  I  was  ill — seriously 
ill — bodily  ill ;  yet  no  one  pointed  out  to  me  the  right  remedy 
for  my  horrible  impulse,  or  recommended  me  to  place  myself  iu 
the  hands  of  the  physician."  Such  was  the  statement  of  a 
patient  who  voluntarily  subjected  herself  to  medical  treatment, 
and  was  happily  restored  to  health. 

It  is  the  prevalent  opinion,  even  among  persons  otherwise  well 
educated  and  intelligent,  that  the  desire  of  self-destruction  is  in 
the  majority  of  cases  a  mental  act,  unconnected  with  a  disturbed 
condition  of  the  bodily  function,  and  incurable  by  any  process  of 
medical  treatment ;  that  the  mental  depression  which  is  so  gene- 
rally associated  with  the  suicidal  tendency  is  an  affection  of  the 
mind  per  se,  the  physical  organization  having  no  direct  connexion 
with  what  is  termed  the  spiritual  impulse.  This  metaphysical 
view  of  the  matter  is  fraught  with  much  mischief,  and,  I  have  no 
doubt,  has  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  many  valuable  lives.  It  is  a 
matter  of  the  highest  moment  that  the  public  mind  should  be  un- 
deceived upon  this  point.  Right  views  on  this  subject  ought  to 
be  generally  diffused.  It  is  of  consequence  to  estabhsh  the  belief 
that  the  suicidal  idea  is  almost  generally  connected  with  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  mind,  and  is  often  the  only  existing  evidence  of 
such  an  affection ;  that  it  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  universally 
associated  with  physical  disorder,  disturbing  the  healthy  balance 
of  the  understanding  ;  and  that  the  bodily  affection,  which  is,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  cause  of  the  mental  irregularity,  is 
easily  curable  by  the  judicious  application  of  remedial  means. 
The  tendency  of  the  spiritual  or  metaphysical  view  of  the  ques- 
tion is  to  create  a  distrust  in  remedial  measures,  and  the  poor 
man  who  is  struggling  against  an  almost  overpowering  desire  to 
destroy  himself  is  induced  to  neglect  entirely  his  lamentable  con- 
dition, under  the  belief  that  he  is  literally  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  curative  agents,  and  that  the  only  remedy  for  his  mental 
suffering  is  death ! 

If  a  person  in  this  unhappy  state  of  mind  is  induced  to  believe 
that  his  mental  despondency  is  but  a  consequence  or  effect  of  a 
disturbed  bodily  condition,  influencing,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  natural  and  healthy  operation  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  and  giving  rise  to  perverted  ideas — that  his  malady  is 
curable,  he  msiy  be  induced  to  avail  himself  of  the  means  which 
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science  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  physician,  and  thus  be 
protected  against  his  own  insane  impulses. 

Where  no  disease  is  suspected,  no  remedy  will  be  sought.  Tell 
a  man  who  has  attempted  to  destroy  himself  that  he  is  perfectly 
sane — that  his  judgment  is  sound — that  his  will  is  not  perverted — 
that  the  impulse  which  urges  him  to  the  commission  of  suicide  is 
not  associated  with  any  deviation  from  corporeal  health — and 
you  inculcate  ideas  not  only  fallacious,  but  most  pernicious  in 
their  character  and  tendency.  We  might,  with  as  much  truth, 
tell  a  person  playing  with  a  lighted  taper  at  the  edge  of  a  ban'el 
of  gunpowder,  that  his  life  is  not  in  jeopardy,  as  to  say  to  a 
person  disposed  to  suicide  that  he  is  in  the  perfect  enjoyment  of 
health,  and  requires  no  moral  or  medical  treatment.  It  may  be 
laid  down  as  an  indisputable  axiom,  that  in  every  case  of  this 
kind,  bodily  disease  may,  upon  a  careful  examination,  be  detected. 
I  never  yet  saw  a  case  where  a  desire  to  commit  suicide  was 
present,  in  which  there  was  not  corporeal  indisposition. 

Having  in  the  preceding  portion  of  these  observations  endea- 
voured to  establish  what  I  conceive  to  be  an  important  and 
necessary  preliminary  point,  it  is  now  my  province  to  bring  under 
notice  a  sketch,  a  mere  outline,  of  my  own  views  as  to  the  patho- 
logy and  medical  treatment  of  insanity.  Before  referring  to  this 
part  of  my  subject,  I  would  premise  that  no  right  estimate  can  be 
entertained  of  the  importance  of  these  investigations  unless  we 
apply  to  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  brain,  and  the  cure  of  its 
disorders,  the  same  enlarged  and  general  principles  which  guide 
us  in  the  investigation  and  treatment  of  the  affections  of  other 
organic  structures.  An  error  of  some  magnitude  has  been  com- 
mitted by  those  who  consider  insanity  to  be  a  special,  uniform, 
specific,  and  peculiar  malady,  justifying  us  in  placing  those  so 
afflicted  out  of  the  ordinary  nosological  scale  and  sphere  of  me- 
dical practice.  Again,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should,  before 
being  able  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  medical  treatment,  entertain 
just  and  enlightened  views  as  to  the  curability  of  insanity.  I 
now"  speak  from  a  somewhat  enlarged  exj^erience,  from  much 
anxious  consideration  of  the  matter,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
affirming  that,  if  brought  within  the  sphere  of  medical  treatment 
in  the  earlier  stages,  or  even  within  a  few  months  of  the  attack, 
insanity,  unless  the  result  of  severe  physical  injury  to  the  head,  or 
comiected  with  a  peculiar  conformation  of  chest  and  cranium,  and 
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an  hereditary  diathesis,  is  as  easily  curable  as  any  other  form  of 
bodily  disease  for  the  treatment  ofivhich  we  apply  the  resources 
of  our  art.  Can  there  be  a  more  lamentable  error,  or  a  more 
dangerous,  false,  or  unhappy  doctrine  than  that  urged  by  those 
who  maintain  that  the  disordered  affections  of  the  mind  are  not 
amenable  to  the  recognised  principles  of  medical  science  ?*  I  again 
declare  it  to  be  my  positive  and  deliberately  formed  opinion,  that 
there  are  few  diseases  of  equal  magnitude  so  susceptible  of  suc- 
cessful medical  treatment  in  the  incipient  form  as  those  impli- 
cating the  normal  action  of  thought.  The  existence  of  so  vast  an 
amount  of  incurable  insanity  within  the  wards  of  our  national  and 
private  asylums,  is  a  fact  pregnant  with  important  truths.  In  the 
history  of  these  unhappy  persons — these  lost  and  ruined  minds — 
we  read,  in  many  cases,  recorded  the  sad,  melancholy,  and  lament- 
able results  of  either  a  total  neglect  of  all  efficient  curative  treat- 
ment at  a  period  when  it  might  have  arrested  the  onward  advance 
of  the  cerebral  mischief,  and  maintained  reason  upon  her  seat;  or 
of  the  use  of  injudicious  and  unjustifiable  measures  of  treatment 
under  mistaken  notions  of  the  nature  and  pathology  of  the  disease. 
In  no  class  of  affections  is  it  so  imperatively  necessary  to  inculcate 
the  importance  of  early  and  prompt  treatment,  as  in  the  disorders 
of  the  brain  affecting  the  manifestations  of  the  mind.  I  do  not 
maintain  that  our  curative  agents  are  of  no  avail  when  the  disease 
has  passed  beyond  what  is  designated  the  "  curable  stage.'"  My 
experience  irresistibly  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  often 
in  our  power  the  means  of  curing  insanity,  even  after  it  has  been 
of  some  years'  duration,  if  we  obtain  a  thorough  appreciation  of 
the  physical  and  mentcd  aspects  of  the  case,  and  perseveringly 

*  "  You  do  not  protend  to  cure  insanity !"  exclaimed  a  gentleman  of 
considerable  intelligence  to  me,  whilst  detailing  tlie  particulars  of  a  dis- 
tressing attack  occurring  in  a  member  of  his  own  family;  "for,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  I  heard  Dr. positively  declare,  in  a  piiblic  lecture,  that  '  he 

lamented  to  he  ohlUjed  to  sai/,  that  in  the  cure  of  insaiiiti/.  little  or  no  ffood 
resulted  from  medical  treatment.' "  Sad  and  fatal  doctrine!  A^liilst  re- 
cently visiting  Bethleliem  Hospital,  to  see,  at  the  rer[uest  of  their  friends, 
two  patients  in  that  establishment,  I  heard  a  foreigner  who  had  been 
inspecting  the  asjdmu  observe  to  Dr.  Wood  (the  then  resident  luedical 
officer  of  the  establishment),  whilst  talking  of  the  medictd  treatmejit  of 
insanity,  that  it  was  quite  a  mistake  to  have  a  portion  of  the  asylum  set 
apart  for  the  "  incurable  patients."  "  The  tvord  '  incurable,'  in  reference 
to  insanity,"  he  continued,  "should  never  he  used."  I  would  much  prefer 
pinning  my  faith  to  the  doctrine  of  the  foreign  than  to  that  of  the 
English  physician,  who  attempted  to  weaken  our  confidence  in  the  cura- 
bility of  insanity  by  means  of  medicine. 
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and  continuously  apply  remedial  r)ieasures  for  its  removal.  I 
cannot,  however,  dwell  too  strongly  upon  the  vital  necessity  of  the 
early  and  prompt  exhibition  of  curative  means  in  the  incipient 
stage  of  mental  derangement : — 

"  Principiis  obsta :  sero  medieina  paratur 
Cum  mala  per  longas  couvaluere  moras." — Ovid. 

It  becomes  necessary,  before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of 
the  practical  division  of  my  subject,  that  I  should  briefly  refer  to 
the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  brain  in  insanity.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  cite  the  conflicting  opinions  of  writers  of  repute  in 
reference  to  this  section  of  pathology;  neither  shall  I  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  varied  and  contradictory  statements  of  eminent 
pathologists  who  have  investigated  this  important  subject. 

With  these  prefatory  observations,  I  will  concisely  submit  to 
you  the  conclusions  to  which  I  have  arrived  in  relation  to  this 
much-vexed  question.  I  believe  insanity  (I  am  now  referring  to 
persistent  insanity,  not  those  transient  and  evanescent  forms  of 
disturbed  mind  occasionally  witnessed)  to  be  the  result  of  a 
specific  viorhid  action  of  the  hemispherical  ganglia,  ranging 
from  irritation,  passive  and  active  congestion,  up  to  p)Ositive 
and  unTnistakeahle  inflammatory  action.  This  state  of  the 
brain  may  be  confined  to  one  or  two  of  the  six  layers  composing 
the  hemispherical  ganglia ;  but  all  the  layers  are  generally  more 
or  less  implicated,  in  conjunction  with  the  tubular  fibres  passing 
from  the  hemispheres  through  the  vesicular  neurine.  This 
specific  inflammation,  from  its  incipient  to  the  more  advanced 
stage,  is  often  associated  with  great  vital  and  nervous  depression. 
It  is,  like  analogous  inflammations  of  other  structures,  not  often 
accompanied  by  much  constitutional  or  febrile  disturbance,  unless 
it  loses  its  specific  features,  and  approximates  in  its  character  to 
the  inflammation  of  active  cerebritis  or  meningitis.  This  state 
of  the  hemispherical  ganglia  is  frequently  conjoined  with  active 
sanguineous  circulation  or  congestion,  both  of  the  substance  of 
the  brain  and  its  investing  membranes.  The  morbid  cerebral 
pathological  phenomena — viz.  the  opacity  of  the  arachnoid,  the 
thickening  of  the  dura  mater,  its  adhesions  to  the  cranium,  the 
depositions  so  often  observed  upon  the  convoluted  surface  of  the 
hemispheres,  and  on  the  meninges,  the  hypertrophy,  scinhus,  the 
cancerous  affections,  the  induration,  the  depositions  of  bony 
matter  in  the  cerebral  vessels  and  on  the  dura  mater,  the  serous 
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fluids  in  and  the  ulcerations  upon  the  surface  of  the  ventricles, 
the  alterations  in  the  size,  consistence,  colour,  and  chemical  com- 
position of  the  vesicular  neurine  and  fibrous  portion  of  the  brain 
— are  all,  in  my  opinion,  the  results,  the  sequelce,  more  or  less,  of 
that  specific  inflammatory  condition  of  the  hemispherical  ganglia 
to  which  I  have  referred.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
fons  et  origo  vudi  of  insanity  is  invariably  to  be  traced  to  the  brain. 
The  preliminary  morbid  action  is  often  situated  in  the  heart, 
stomach,  liver,  bowels,  uterus,  lungs,  or  the  kidneys,  the  brain 
being  only  secondarily  affected ;  nevertheless,  in  all  cases  inducing 
actual  msanity,  the  hemispherical  ganglia  are  involved  in  the 
morbid  action.  The  most  recent  pathological  doctrine  propounded 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  insanity — I  refer  to  the  views  of  a 
recent  writer* — that  derangement  of  mind  is  the  effect  of  "loss 
of  nervous  tone,"  and  that  this  loss  of  nervous  tone  is  "  caused 
by  a  premature  and  abnormal  exhaustibility  of  the  vital ])oivers 
of  the  sensorium" — conveys  to  my  mind  no  clear,  definite,  or 
precise  pathological  idea.  It  is  true  that  we  often  have,  in  these 
affections  of  the  brain  and  disorders  of  the  mind,  "loss  of  nervous 
tone,"  and  "exhaustion  of  vital  power;"  but,  to  my  conception, 
these  are  but  the  effects  of  a  prior  morbid  condition  of  the 
encephalon,  the  sequelce  of  specific  inflammation  of  the  hemi- 
spherical ganglia.  To  argue  that  insanity  is  invariably  and 
exclusively  the  result  of  "loss  of  nervous  tone,"  is  to  confound 
cause  and  effect,  the  2)ost  hoc  with  the  propter  hoc;  and  would, 
as  regards  therapeutical  measures,  act  as  an  ignis  fatuus,  and 
allure  us  as  pathologists  from  the  right  and  legitimate  path.  I 
feel  anxious  that  my  views  upon  this  important  subject  should 
be  clearly  enunciated,  and  not  open  to  misconception.  I  think 
much  mischief  has  arisen  from  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  active 
ordinary  cerebral  inflammation  in  cases  of  insanity,  for  it  has  led 
to  the  adoption  of  treatment  most  destructive  to  life,  and  has 
seriously  interfered  with  the  permanent  restoration  of  the  reason- 
ing powers.  Nevertheless,  insanity  is  occasionally  complicated 
with  acute  cerebral  symptoms  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  the 
cautious  use  of  somewhat  active  measures  for  its  removal.  We 
must  avoid  the  fatal  error  of  a  too  rapid  process  of  generalization, 
and  be  careful  of  not  looking  to  symptoms  instead  of  to  the 
disease  itself,  and  of  permitting  ingenious  and  well-constructed 

*  Dr.  H.  Muuro. 
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a  priori  theories  of  the  nature  of  insanity  to  dazzle  our  imagina- 
tions, and  al)stract  the  mind  from  the  steady  and  patient  inves- 
tigation of  pathological  science,  and  individual  cases  of  disease. 
If  we  allow  our  judgment  to  be  warped  by  the  inflammatory 
theory  on  the  one  side,  (I  am  now  speaking  of  ordinary,  not  of 
specific  inflammation,)  and  conclude  that  the  excitement  of  mania 
is  to  be  subdued  by  copious  depletion  or  the  administration  of 
antiphlogistic  measures, — or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  adopt  the 
speculative  opinions  of  those  who  believe  that  in  every  case  of 
insanity,  irrespectively  of  its  origin,  its  progress,  or  its  character, 
there  exists  "  mere  loss  of  nervous  tone,"  caused  by  a  "premature 
abnormal  exhaustibility  of  the  vital  powers  of  the  sensorium,'' — 
how  lamentably  shall  we  be  misled  as  to  the  real  character  of  the 
disease,  and  in  the  application  of  our  therapeutic  agents  ?     These 
circumscribed  and  partial  views  of  the  pathology  of  insanity, 
often,  alas !  lead  to  serious  solecisms  in  practice.     In  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  of  acute  mania,  there  is  found  in  the  brain  and 
its  meninges  a  state  of  sanguineous  congestion,  particularly  of  the 
hemispherical   ganglia,  combined  with  alterations  in  the  grey 
nervous  matter.     In  forming  an  opinion  of  the  actual  pathological 
condition  of  the  cerebral  substance,  we  should  remember  that, 
particularly  in  public  asylums,  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  for  recent 
cases  to  be  admitted ;  that  the  acute  and  sub-acute  active  cerebral 
conditions  have  subsided,  and  the  disease  has  assumed  a  chronic 
form,  before  the  patient  is  examined  and  placed  imder  treatment; 
consequently   many  deductions  recorded   by  ^pathologists   have 
been  based  upon  the  study  of  chronic,  and  not  of  acute,  mania. 
A   large  per-centage  of  the  cases,  before   admission   into   our 
national  asylums,  have  passed  through  the  jarimary  and  acute 
stages,  and  have  probably  been  subjected  to  medical  treatment. 
This  fact  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  forming  our  opinion,  not 
only  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  itself,  but  of  the  medical  treat- 
ment necessary  for  its  cure.     In  private  practice  the  acute  forms 
of  insanity  are  often  met  with;  but  even  with  the  advantages 
which  the  physician  in  general  practice  can  command,, of  investi- 
gating the  earlier  stages  of  deranged  mind,  he  often  discovers 
that  the  mental  affection  has  been  allowed  to  exist  and  slowly 
progress  for  a  considerable  period,  no  treatment,  either  medical 
or  moral,  having  been  adopted  for  its  removal.     In  the  incipient 
forms  of  insanity,  particularly  when  it  manifests  itself  in  jjlethoric 
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constitutions,  has  been  sudden  in  its  development,  is  the  result 
of  physical  causes,  and  is  connected  with  the  retrocession  of  gout, 
or  is  rheumatic  in  its  character,  there  can  he  no  doubt  the  nature 
of  the  change  induced  in  the  brain  is  more  allied  to  that  of  in- 
flammation than  that  of  nervous  exhaustion.  The  attacks  from 
the  slow  and  insidious  operation  of  moral  causes  are  less  likely  to 
be  accompanied  by  active  cerebral  symptoms.  In  many  instances 
the  maniacal  excitement  is  asthenic  or  atonic  in  its  character, 
resembling  the  delirium  of  the  last  stages  of  typhus  fever. 

The  most  simple  classification  of  insanity,  the  one  I  think  best 
adapted  for  useful  and  practical  pur^DOses,  is  its  division  into  the 
acute  and  chronic  forms;  the  insanity  ushered  in  by  excitement 
or  by  depression,  into  mania  and  inelancliolia — amentia  and 
dementia.  The  minute  divisions  and  subdivisions,  the  complicated 
and  confused  classification  taught  by  lecturers  and  found  detailed 
in  books,  may  serve  the  ostentatious  purpose  of  those  desirous  of 
making  a  pompous  disjDlay  of  scholastic  and  scientific  lore,  but  I 
think  they  have  tended  to  bewilder  and  obscure  the  understanding, 
and  lead  the  student  in  search  of  practical  truth  from  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  disease  itself  to  the  study  of  its  symj^toras,  and 
to  the  consideration  of  unessential  jDoints  and  shades  of  dif- 
ference. Adhering  to  this  division  of  the  subject,  each  form  should 
be  viewed  in  relation  to  its  convplications,  as  well  as  to  its  asso- 
ciated diseases.  Among  the  former  are  epilepsy,  suicide, 
homicide,  paraplegia,  hemiplegia,  and  general  paralysis.  The 
associated  diseases  implicate  the  lungs,  heart,  liver,  stomach, 
bowels,  kidney,  bladder,  uterus,  and  skin. 

Before  adverting  to  the  preliminary  examination  of  the  patient 
supposed  to  be  insane,  and  suggesting  rules  for  arriving  at  an 
accurate  prognosis  in  these  cases,  I  would  jDremise  that  those 
inexperienced  in  the  investigation  of  this  class  of  cases  would  often 
arrive  at  false  and  inaccurate  conclusions,  if  they  were  not  cogni- 
zant of  the  fact,  that  the  insane  often  describe  sensations  which 
they  have  never  in  reality  experienced,  and  call  attention  to 
important  symptoms  which  have  no  existence  except  in  their  own 
morbid  imaginations.  A  jjatient  will  assert  that  he  has  a  racking 
headache,  or  great  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  epigastric  region, 
both  symptoms  being  the  fanciful  creations  of  his  diseased  mind. 
This  is  i^articularly  the  case  in  the  hysterical  forms  of  insanity,  in 
which  there  always  exists  a  disposition  to  pei-vert  the  truth,  and 
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exaggerate  the  symptoms.  Again,  serious  bodily  disease  may  be 
present,  the  patient  not  being  sufficiently  conscious  to  comprehend 
the  nature  of  the  questions  asked,  or  able  to  give  intelligible 
replies  to  the  auxious  interrogatories  of  the  physician.  Insanity 
often  masks,  effectually  obscures,  other  organic  affections,  the 
greater  malady  overpowering  the  lesser  disease.  When  Lear, 
Kent,  and  the  Fool,  are  standing  alone  upon  the  wild  heath, 
exposed  to  the  merciless  pelting  of  the  pitiless  tempest,  Kent 
feelingly  implores  the  king  to  seek  shelter  from  the  "  tyranny  of 
the  open  night,"  in  an  adjoining  hovel.  It  is  then  that  Lear 
gives  expression  to  the  great  psychological  truth  just  enunci- 
ated— 

"  Tliou  tliiuk'st  'tis  much,  tliat  this  contentious  storm 
Invad  'S  us  to  the  skin  :  so  'tis  to  thee  ; 
But  ivhere  the  greater  malady  is  fixed. 
The  lesser  is  scarce  felt ; 

*  *  *  *         The  tempest  in  my  mind 

Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else 
Save  what  beats  there." 

Disease  of  the  brain  may  destroy  all  apparent  consciousness  of 
pain,  and  keep  in  abeyance  the  outward  and  appreciable  mani- 
festations of  other  important  indications  of  organic  mischief. 
Extensive  disease  of  the  stomach,  lungs,  kidneys,  bowels,  uterus, 
and  heart,  has  been  known,  during  an  attack  of  insanity,  to  progress 
to  a  fearful  extent,  without  any  obvious  or  recognisable  indication 
of  its  existence.  Insanity  appears  also  occasionally  to  modify  the 
physiognomy  and  symptomatology  of  ordinary  diseases,  and  to 
give  them  peculiar  and  special  characteristic  features. 

Again,  it  is  necessary  for  the  physician  to  watch  the  operation 
of  medicine  in  masking  important  diseases.  The  different  forms 
of  narcotics,  if  given  in  heroic  doses,  often  mislead  us  in  our  esti- 
mate of  the  nature  of  bodily  diseases  not  directly  connected  Avitli 
the  mental  affection.  In  the  examination  of  these  cases  the  most 
essential  prelindnary  matters  of  inquiry  have  relation  to  the  age, 
temperament,  previous  occupation,  and  condition  in  life  of  the 
patient.  It  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  character  and 
duration  of  the  attack  ;  whether  it  has  resulted  from  moral  or 
physical  causes;  is  of  sudden,  insidious,  or  of  slow  growth; 
whether  it  has  an  hereditary  origin,  is  the  effect  of  a  mental 
shock,  or  of  mechanical  injury  ;  whether  it  is  the  first  attack,  and, 
if  not,  in  what  features  it  differs  from  previous  paroxysms.     It  will 
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also  be  our  duty  to  ascertain  whether  the  insanity  be  complicated 
with   epilepsy,  paraplegia,  or   hemiplegia,  or  with  suicidal  and 
homicidal  impulses.    If  any  prior  treatment  has  been  adopted,  we 
must  inform  ourselves  of  its  nature ;  and  also  ascertain  whether 
the  patient  has  suffered  from  gout,  heart  disease,  rheumatism, 
cutaneous  affections,  or  s}'philis  ?     It  is  important  to  obtain  accu- 
rate information  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  the  uterine  func- 
tions, and  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  moral  affections.  We  should 
also  inquire  whether  the  patient  has  been  suspected  of  habits  of 
self-abuse.  Having  obtained  accurate  information  upon  these  essen- 
tial points,  our  own  i)ersonal  observation  "vvill  aid  us  in  ascertaining 
the  character  of  the  mental  disturbance ;  the  configuration  of  the 
head,  chest,  and  abdomen ;  the  gait  of  the  patient,  the  degree  of  sen- 
sibility and  volitional  power  manifested ;  the  state  of  the  retina, 
the  action  of  the  pulse,  the  composition  of  urine,  and  tempera- 
ture of  the  scalp  and  body  generally  ;  the   condition  of  the  skin 
and  chylo-poietic  viscera;  the  action   of  the    heart,   lungs,  and 
nature  of  any  existing  disease  of  the  uterus.     If  a  patient  com- 
plains of  any  local  mischief,  however  imaginary  it  may  appear  to 
be  at  the  time,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  we  should  clearly 
satisfy   our  minds  upon  the  ]3oint,  before   dismissing  it  as  not 
entitled  to  serious  investigation.     A  patient  once  bitterly  com- 
plained of  retention  of  urine ;  upon  examination,  the  bladder,  was 
found  to  be  distended,  and  the  man  had  passed  no  urine  for 
twenty-four  hours.     I  was  about  to  introduce  a  catheter,   when 
the  patient  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  immediately  emptied 
his  bladder.     Esquirol  relates  a  case  of  a  merchant,  who,  whilst 
suffering  from  melancholia,  declared  that  some  foreign  body  was 
sticking  in  his  throat.     No   notice  was  taken  of  this  supposed 
fanciful  idea.     The  patient  died,  and  an  ulcer  was  discovered  at 
the  upper  third   of  the  oesophagus.      A  patient  complained  of 
devils  being  in  his  stomach  and  bowels,  and  declared  that  they 
■were  acted  upon  by  electric,  magnetic  agencies.     After  death  he 
was  found  to  have  scirrhus  of  the  stomach,  and  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels.     A  patient  refused  to  eat ;  he  said  he  could 
not  swallow  his  food  without  great  pain.     As  he  had  exhibited 
other  symptoms  of  a  disposition  to  suicide,  it  was  thought  by 
myself  and  others,  that  his  obstinate  refusal   of  food  was  asso- 
ciated with  ideas  of  self-destruction.     He  died,  and  at  the  post- 
mortem examination  a  stricture  in  the  pylorus  was  discovered. 
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These  illustrations,  and  they  could  easily  be  extended,  will  prove 
the  importance  of  paying  minute  attention  to  particular  delusions, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  they  have  not  an  actual 
physical  origin. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  of  insanity  will  mainly  depend  upon  the 
duration  of  the  attack,  its  character  and  origin,  and  the  diathesis 
of  the  patient.  The  prognosis  is  generally  unfavourable  if  the 
disease  be  hereditary — if  the  symptoms  are  similar  in  character  to 
those  exhibited  by  other  members  of  the  family  when  insane. 
Insanity,  accompanied  by  acute  excitement,  is,  cwteris  paribus, 
more  easy  of  cure  than  when  it  has  been  of  slow  and  gradual 
growth,  and  is  marked  by  great  mental  depression.  The  prognosis 
is  favourable  in  cases  of  puerperal  mania;  it  is  unfavourable 
when  there  exists  a  want  of  symmetiy  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  head,  with  small  anterior  and  large  posterior  cerebral 
development.  Any  great  inequality  in  the  cranial  conformation 
would  be  a  suspicious  indication.  The  existence  of  any  mal- 
formation in  the  development  of  the  chest  is  also  an  unfavourable 
sign,  and  would  induce  us  to  give  a  guarded  prognosis.  Dr. 
Darwin  says,  when  a  person  becomes  insane,  who  has  a  small 
family  of  children  to  absorb  his  attention,  his  prospect  of  recovery 
is  but  small,  as  it  estabHshes  that  the  maniacal  hallucination  is 
more  powerful  than  those  ideas  which  ought  to  interest  the 
patient  most.  The  prognosis  is  unfavourable  when  patients  are 
under  the  morbid  delusion  that  they  are  poisoned,  and  constantly 
complain  of  suffering  internally  from  peculiar  sensations.  Re- 
ligious delusions  are  more  difficult  to  eradicate  than  other  morbid 
impressions.  The  age  of  the  patient  will  materially  gaiide  us  in 
forming  a  correct  prognosis.  Hippocrates  says  the  insane  are  not 
curable  after  the  fortieth  year;  Esquirol  maintains  the  greater 
portion  recover  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty ;  Haslam 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty.  As  a  principle,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  probability  of  recovery  in  any  given  case  is 
in  proportion  to  the  early  age,  physical  condition,  and  duration 
of  the  attack.  When  a  patient  has  youth  and  a  good  constitu- 
tion to  aid  him,  and  is  advantageously  placed,  having  at  command 
remedial  measures,  and  is  excluded  from  all  irritating  circum- 
stances, the  prognosis  may  be  considered  favourable.  I  have  seen 
patients  after  the  advanced  age  of  sixty  and  seventy  recover;  and 
cases  of  cure  are  upon  record,  where  insanity  has  existed  for  ten, 
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fifteen,  and  twenty  years.  In  forming  our  prognosis,  it  is  important 
to  ascertain  the  educational  training  of  the  patient.  Has  he  been 
in  the  liabit  of  exercising  great  self-control  ?  Has  his  mind  been 
well  disciplined  ?  Has  he  kept  in  abeyance  the  passions,  or  have 
the  emotions  and  impulses  of  his  nature  obtained  the  mastery 
over  Mm  ?  He  who  has  been  taught  to  practise  self-denial  and 
self-control  in  early  life  is,  c<xteris  paribus,  in  a  more  favourable 
position  for  recovery  than  he  who  has  permitted  himself  to  be 
the  willing  and  obedient  slave  of  every  wild  jDassion  and  caprice. 
Insanity,  accompanied  with  criminal  propensities,  is  said  to  be 
incurable,  because,  as  Ideler  urges,  such  patients  '''  cannot  bear 
the  torments  of  their  consciences,  and  relapse  into  the  stupefaction 
of  insanity  to  flee  from  the  consciousness  of  their  guilt."*  The 
prognosis  is  unfavourable  when  the  insanity  is  complicated  with 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  with  deafness,  and  paralysis 
in  any  of  its  forms.-f-  Lesions  of  the  motor  power  are  very  un- 
favourable indications.  Great  impairment  of  mind,  accompanied 
with  delusions  of  an  exalted  character,  and  associated  with 
paralysis,  is  generally  incurable.  Esquirol  says,  epilepsy,  if 
associated  with  insanity,  places  the  patient  beyond  all  prospect  of 
cure.  I  should  be  loth  to  adopt  this  sweeping  condemnation.  I 
have  seen  attacks  of  epilepsy,  combined  with  mental  derangement, 
recover;  although,  I  admit,  they  constitute  a  difficult  class  of 
cases  to  manage.  Epileptic  vertigo,  the  Petit-Mai  of  the  French, 
is  generally  more  disastrous  in  its  effects  upon  the  powers  of  the 
mind  than  other  forms  of  epilepsy.  The  prognosis  in  these  cases 
is  generally  unfavourable. 

In  submitting  for  your  consideration  a  few  general  principles 
of  medical  treatment,  I  would  premise,  that,  in  a  lecture  like  the 
present,  it  woidd  be  impossible  to  develop,  in  anything  like  detail, 

*  "No  disease  of  tlie  imagination  is  so  difficult  of  cure  as  that  wLicli  is 
complicated  with  gnUt ;  fancy  and  conscience  then  are  interchangeably 
upon  lis,  so  often  shift  theu'  places,  that  the  Ulusious  of  the  one  are  not 
distinguished  from  the  dictates  of  the  other.  If  fancy  presents  images  not 
moral  or  religious,  the  mind  drives  them  away  ^vhen  they  give  it  pain ; 
but  when  melancholic  notions  take  the  form  of  duty,  they  lay  hold  of  the 
facidties  without  opposition,  because  Ave  are  afraicl  to  exclude  or  banish 
them :  for  this  reason  tlie  superstitious  are  always  melancholy,  and  the 
melancholy  always  superstitious." — Dr.  Johnson.     Rasselas. 

t  "  Deafness  is  not  of  itself  a  symptom  of  msanity,  but  it  is  often  a  con- 
comitant, and  their  combination  foi-ms  incurable  insanity.  The  reason 
probably  is,  that  the  same  cause  which  destroys  the  hearuig,  or  affects  the 
auditory  nerve,  extends  also  to  the  brain  itself." — Dk.  BRiaHAM. 
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the  special  and  particular  class  of  remedial  agents  adapted  for  all 
forms  of  deranged  mind.  My  time  will  only  admit  of  gene- 
ralizing this  subject,  and  of  directing  attention  to  some  of  the 
more  prominent  phases  of  insanity,  and  those  which  present  to  us 
the  greatest  obstacles  and  difficulties  in  their  management. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  acute  mania,  the  important 
and  much  litigated  question  among  practitioners  of  all  coun- 
tries, is  that  relating  to  the  propriety  of  depletion.  Need  I  refer 
to  the  conflicting  and  contradictory  opinions  entertained  by  emi- 
nent writers  on  this  important  and  much-vexed  therapeutical 
point  ?  Whilst  some  practitioners  of  great  repute  and  enlarged 
experience  fearlessly  recommend  coj)ious  general  depletion  for  the 
treatment  of  insanity,  and  cite  cases  in  which  this  practice  has 
been  attended  with  the  happiest  results,  others,  equally  eminent, 
whose  opinions  are  as  much  entitled  to  our  respect,  fearlessly 
denounce  the  lancet  as  a  most  fatally  dangerous  weapon,  and 
shudder  at  the  suggestion  of  abstracting,  even  locally,  the 
smallest  quantity  of  l)lood !  In  avoiding  Scylla,  we  must  be  cau- 
tious of  being  impelled  into  Charybdis.  The  eiTor  consists  in  a 
vain  effort  to  discover  a  uniforTri  mode  of  treatment,  and  attem'pt- 
ing  to  propound  some  specijic  mode  of  jorocedure  oAapted  to  all 
cases.  He  who  maintains  that  bloodletting  is  never  to  be  adopted 
in  the  treatment  of  mania,  without  reference  to  its  character,  its 
origin,  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  existence 
of  local  physical  morbid  conditions,  which  may  be  materially 
modifying  the  disease,  and  giving  active  development  to  morbid 
impressions,  is  not  a  safe  practitioner.  Neither  would  I  confide 
in  the  judgment  said  practice  of  the  physician  who  would,  in  every 
case  of  violent  maniacal  excitement,  attemjDt  to  tranquillize  the 
patient  and  subdue  excitement  by  either  general  or  local 
depletion. 

In  attacks  of  insanity,  when  the  symptoms  are  acute,  the 
patients  young  and  plethoric,  the  habitual  secretions  suppressed, 
the  head  hot  and  painful,  the  eyes  intolerant  of  light,  the  con- 
junctivae injected,  the  pupils  contracted,  the  pulse  rapid  and  hard, 
and  the  paroxysm  sudden  in  its  development,  one  general  bleed- 
ing will  often  arrest  the  progress  of  the  cerebral  mischief,  greatly 
facilitate  the  operation  of  other  remedies,  and  ultimately  promote 
recovery.  In  proportion  as  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  insanity 
approach  those  of  phrenitis,  or  meningitis,  shall  we  be  justified  in 
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the  use  of  general  depletion.  Althougli  it  is  only  occasionally,  in 
instances  presenting  peculiar  characteristic  features — cases  oc- 
cun'ing  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  where  the  patient  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  living  above  |9ai',  and  is  of  a  sanguineous  tem- 
perament— that  we  are  justified  in  having  recourse  to  the  lancet, 
there  is  a  large  class  of  recent  cases  presenting  themselves  in  the 
asylums  for  the  insane,  both  public  and  private,  in  the  treatment 
of  which  we  should  be  guilty  of  culpable  and  cruel  negligence,  if 
we  were  to  omit  to  relieve  the  cerebral  symptoms  by  means  of 
the  local  abstraction  of  blood.  It  is,  alas !  the  fashion  and  caprice 
of  the  day  to  recklessly  decry  the  application  of  cupping-glasses  or 
of  leeches  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  in  consequence,  I  think,  of 
the  slavish  deference  sho-\\Ti  to  the  opinions  of  a  few  eminent 
French  pathologists,  who  have,  by  their  indiscriminate  denuncia- 
tion of  all  depletion,  frightened  us  into  submission,  and  com- 
pelled us  to  do  violence  to  our  own  judgment.  The  local  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  is,  in  the  hands  of  the  discreet  and  judicious 
practitioner,  a  powerful  curative  agent;  and  yet  it  is  the  practice 
of  some  men,  and  men,  too,  of  position,  to  discard  altogether  the 
remedy ! 

I  will  briefly  refer  to  the  kind  of  case  in  which  the  local  ab- 
straction of  blood  will  be  found  most  beneficial,  if  projjer  regard 
be  had  to  the  temperament,  constitutional  condition,  and  the  local 
circumstances  modifying  the  character  of  the  attack.  In  in- 
sanity, when  the  exacerbations  occur  at  the  menstrual  period, 
leeches  to  the  vulva  and  thighs,  with  the  use  of  the  foot-bath 
and  the  exhibition  of  aloetic  purgatives,  will  be  attended  by 
the  most  favourable  results.  In  irregular  and  obstructed  men- 
struation, the  local  abstraction  of  blood  will  be  very  serviceable. 
In  suppressed  haemorrhoids,  leeches  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sphincter  ani  will  act  beneficially  by  unloading  the  hasmorrhoidal 
vessels,  and  thus  relieve  the  brain  of  undue  excitement.  In 
cases  of  nymphomania,  leeches  to  the  vulva  are  indicated,  and 
have  been  known  to  produce  great  benefit  In  cases  of  in- 
termittent insanity,  the  paroxysm  may  often  be  cut  short  by 
reheving  the  overloaded  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  head  by  means 
of  cupping  or  the  application  of  leeches.  In  some  instances,  I 
have  applied  leeches  to  the  Sclmeiderian  membrane,  j^articularly 
for  the  treatment  of  insanity  occurring  in  early  life,  and  connected 
with  conduct  evidently  the  effect  of  cerebral  irritation.     I  have 
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seen  this  mode  af  procedure  of  essential  benefit  in  i^ersons  of 
plethoric  constitution  and  of  sanguineous  temperament.  Occa- 
sionally the  insanity  is  found  to  be  associated  with  active  visceral 
disease,  or  with  hypertrophy  and  other  affections  of  the  heart. 
Under  these  circumstances,  when  there  exists  great  tenderness 
over  the  region  of  any  of  the  visceral  organs,  and  we  are  satisfied, 
by  a  careful  stethoscopic  examination,  that  hyjDertrophy  of  the 
heart  is  j^resent,  leeches  applied  over  the  seat  of  the  local  mischief, 
conjoined  with  other  approjDriate  treatment,  will  materially  aid  us 
in  subduing  the  maniacal  affection.  In  cases  of  illusions  of  hear- 
ing, or  of  vision,  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  apply  leeches  behind 
the  ears,  or  over  the  superciliary  ridges.  I  have  known  this 
practice  entirely  remove  the  morbid  illusions  which  had  been 
embittering  the  patient's  life. 

But  apart  entkely  from  the  local  affections  to  which  I  have 
referred,  for '  the  treatment  of  idiopathic  insanity,  apparently 
without  any  complications,  or  modified  by  any  of  the  associated 
diseases,  the  careful  and  temperate  local  abstraction  of  blood, 
when  general  depletion  is  inadmissible,  will  often  materially 
shorten  the  duration  of  an  attack  and  restore  the  mind  to  a 
Wealthy  conditiou.  I  am  anxious  to  record  my  favourable 
opinion  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  because  I  have  witnessed 
so  many  sad  results  from  an  opposite  timid  and  reprehensible 
neglect  of  the  means  placed  within  o;ir  power  for  the  treatment 
of  the  varied  forms  and  degrees  of  mental  derangement.  Sad 
consequences  have  undoubtedly  followed  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  depletory  measures.  The  presence  of  violent  mental  excitement 
has  occasionally  led  the  practitioner  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
disease  was  of  an  active  character ;  and  in  the  attemj)t  to  allay 
the  undue  cerebral  excitement  by  means  of  antiphlogistic  mea- 
sures, the  patient  has  sunk  into  incurable  and  hopeless  dementia  ! 
But  whilst  recognising  an  a7icemic  class  of  case,  where  great 
excitement  is  often  associated  with  loss  of  nervous  and  vital 
power,  we  must  be  cautious  in  permitting  serious  disease  to  be 
creeping  stealthily  on  in  the  delicate  structure  of  the  brain,  no 
effort  being  made  to  relieve  the  congested  cerebral  vessels  or 
inflamed  nervous  tissue,  until  serious  disorganization  has  taken 
place  in  the  vesicular  matter,  and  the  patient  is  for  ever  lost.  In 
the  treatment  of  acute  mania,  the  remedy  next  in  imi^ortance  to 
cautious  depletion  is  that  of  prolonged  hot  hatha.    To  Dr.  Brierre 
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de  Boismoiit,  of  Paris,  at  whose  excellent  institution  I  first  wit- 
nessed the  application  of  this  remedial  agent,  the  profession  is 
indebted  for  reviving  a  practice  which  had  long  fallen  into  dis- 
repute. In  the  treatment  of  acute  mania,  the  prolonged  hot  baths 
will  be  found  of  the  most  essential  service.  Dr.  Brierre  de  Bois- 
mont  has  recorded  the  history  of  sixty-one  out  of  seventy -two  cases 
that  were  subjected  to  this  mode  of  treatment.  Three-fourths  of 
this  number  were  cured  in  a  week,  and  the  remainder  in  a  fort- 
night. The  patients  remain  from  eight  to  ten  and  fifteen  hours 
in  warm  baths,  whilst  a  current  of  cold  water  is  continually 
poured  over  the  head ;  the  temperature  of  these  baths  is  from 
82°  to  86°  Fahr. ;  the  affusions  60°  Fahr.  Among  the  therapeutic 
effects  of  these  baths,  Dr.  B.  de  Boismont  reckons  a  diminution 
of  the  circulation  and  respiration,  relaxation  of  the  skin,  allevia- 
tion of  thirst,  the  introduction  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  water 
into  the  economy,  an  abundant  discharge  of  limpid  urine,  a  ten- 
dency to  sleep,  a  state  of  repose.  This  mode  of  treatment  is  said 
to  be  inadmissible  in  cases  of  periodic  intermittent  mania,  in  in- 
sanity beginning  with  great  mental  impairment,  or  associated 
with  epilepsy  or  general  paralysis.  The  result  of  my  own  expe- 
rience of  this  plan  of  treatment  has  pi'oduced  a  very  favourable 
impression  upon  my  mind,  and  I  think  it  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
trial  in  all  our  asjdums  where  recent  cases  are  admitted. 

In  some  forms  of  acute  mania  it  is  desirable,  as  a  substitute  for 
depletion,  to  diminish  the  activity  of  the  circulation  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  nauseating  doses  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony  ;  it  may  be 
serviceably  combined  with  the  tinctures  of  digitalis  and  hyos- 
cyamus.  This  remedy,  however,  requires  close  watching,  as  it 
often  has  been  known  to  suddenly  reduce  the  vital  powers  to  a 
low  ebb,  and  extinguish  life.  It  will  be  found  beneficial  in  pro- 
portion to  the  recent  character  of  the  case  and  the  positive 
activity  of  the  cerebral  circulation.  The  tincture  of  digitalis  was 
formerly  in  great  repute  as  an  anti-maniacal  remedy  ;  the  expe- 
rience of  late  years  has  not  encouraged  us  in  administering  it 
in  the  doses  prescribed  by  some  of  the  old  writers ;  nevertheless, 
it  is  a  useful  agent,  and  occasionally  proves  a  valuable  auxiliary 
in  the  hand  of  the  practitioner  who  carefully  observes  its  thera- 
peutic operation. 

For  the  cure  of  the  acute  forms  of  insanity,  the  douche  bath 
has  been  much  lauded ;  but  this  remedy  is  now  rarely  used  in 
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Britisli  asylums.     I  have  occasionally  seen  benefit  derived  from 
its  exhibition,  but  great  caution  is  required  in  its  use.    A  patient 
has  been  subjected,  whilst  in  a  paroxysm  of  acute  delirium,  to 
the  douche  bath,  and  has  sunk  almost  immediately  into  incurable 
idiocy  I     The  physical  shock  has  occasionally  been    known  to 
produce  a  good  moral  impression.     For  illustration  :  a  patient 
imagined  himself  emjDeror  of  the  world,  and  would  not  allow  any 
one  to  address  him  by  any  other  title.     The  immediate  applica- 
tion of  the  douche  bath  destroyed  his  idea  of  royal  dignity,  and 
he  was  willing  to  admit  that  he  had  never  been,  nor  was  at  any 
time,  a  regal  personage.     A  few  hours  subsequently  the  delusive 
impression  returned  in  all  its  original  force  ;.  the  douche  bath  was 
again  had  recourse  to,  and  a  second  time  the  morbid  imjDression 
vanished ;  by  a  series  of  baths  he  was  restored  to  sanity,  and  after 
his  complete  recovery,   when   the  particulars  of  his  case  were 
placed  before  him,  he  observed,  'Why  did  you  notwdiip  me,  and 
beat  this  nonsense  out  of  my  head  ?    I  wonder  how  you  could  have 
borne  with  my  folly,  or  I  have  been  guilty  of  such  contemptible 
arrogance  and  obstinacy.'     As  a  substitute  for  the  douche,  the 
shower  bath  is  often  used  with  great  benefit,  particularly  in  cer- 
tain forms  of  melancholia,  associated  with  nervous  depression 
and  general  debility.     In   cases  of  melancholia,  or  other  kinds 
of   chronic  insanity  connected    with  a   congested   state    of   the 
liver,  the  nitro-muriatic  bath   will   occasionally  do  much  good. 
In  a  few  instances  I  have  noticed  marked  benefit  from  the  use  of 
Bertolini's  sedative  bath,  composed  of  henbane  two  pounds,  and 
equal  parts  of  hemlock  and  cherry  laurel  leaves,  well  infused  in  a 
sufficient   quantity  of  hot  water.     But  the  simple  hot  bath,  in 
certain  conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  particularly  in  some 
forms  of  suicidal  mania,  is  of  the  utmost  benefit.     A  warm  bath 
a  short  period  before  retiring  to  rest,  bathing  the  head  at  the 
same  time  with  cold  water,  particularly  if  the  scalp  be  unnaturally 
hot,  will  often   ensure  a  quiet   and   composed   night,   when  no 
description  of  sedative,  however  potent  its  character  and  dose, 
would  influence  the  system. 

In  the  early  stages  of  insanity,  and  throughout  its  whole  course, 
the  bowels  are  often  in  an  obstinately  constipated  condition. 
The  concentration  of  nervous  energy  in  the  brain  interferes 
with  that  supply  which  should  proceed  to  other  structures ;  con- 
sequently there  appears  to  be  a  want  of  healthy  sensibility  in  the 
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mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  and  an  interruption  to  the 
peristaltic  action  of  the  intestinal  canal.  There  is  no  class  of 
agents  which  acts  so  certainly  and  effectually,  in  reheving  the  mind 
when  under  the  influence  of  depressing  emotion,  as  cathartics. 
The  ancients  considered  hellebore  as  a  specific  in  certain  forms  of 
melancholia.  In  the  hands  of  modern  practitioners,  this  drug  has 
not  been  found  to  merit  the  high  encomiums  which  have  been 
passed  upon  it.  It  is  important  in  every  case  of  insanity,  but 
particularly  in  the  acute  stages  of  mental  derangement,  to  act 
powerfully  upon  the  bowels  by  means  of  a  succession  of  bi'isk 
purgatives.  The  bowels  are  often  found  gorged  with  foecal 
matter,  and  immediate  relief  often  follows  the  administration  of 
two  or  three  doses  of  calomel  and  colocynth,  or  of  croton-oil.  It 
will  often  be  necessary  to  assist  the  operation  of  the  cathartics 
by  means  of  enemata.  In  hysterical  and  some  other  forms  of 
insanity  there  is  frequently  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  resolutely  to  resist  the  calls  of  nature,  and,  knowing  this 
peculiarity,  we  must  carefully  watch  the  condition  of  the  bowels, 
otherwise  serious  mechanical  obstructions  may  ensue,  followed  by 
intractable  diseases  of  the  rectum. 

Insanity  is  often  associated  with  gastric  and  intestinal  disease, 
with  an  irritable  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
alimentary  canal ;  and,  in  such  cases,  although  it  is  imj)ortant  to 
relieve  the  bowels  and  prevent  them  from  being  constipated,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  injudicious  exhibition  of  irritating 
drastic  cathartics  may  aggravate  the  mental  disease,  by  increasing 
the  gastric  and  intestinal  irritation,  and  thus  do  permanent 
and  irremediable  mischief  Much  injury  may  arise  from 
the  indiscriminate  administration  of  cathartics.  In  insanity 
associated  with  menstrual  obstructions,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
exhibit  the  class  of  purgatives  known  to  act  specifically  upon  the 
lower  bowel;  consequently  aloetic  cathartics,  such  as  the  com- 
pound decoction  of  aloes,  and  the  compound  galbanum  pill,  are 
found  of  most  service.  In  plethoric  conditions  of  the  system, 
when  there  is  a  marked  determination  of  blood  to  the  Jiead,  no 
medicine  will  relieve  so  speedily  as  active  doses  of  the  compound 
powder  of  jalap. 

In  the  treatment  of  insanity,  the  class  of  medicines  termed 
sedative  play  an  important  part.  If  exhibited  with  judgment, 
the  most  gratifying  results  often  follow  their  continuous  and 
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persevering  administration.  The  sedative  treatment  of  insanity- 
is  a  subject  of  itself,  and  I  quite  despair  of  touching  even  upon 
the  confines  of  the  many  interesting  and  important  points  involved 
in  the  consideration  of  this  division  of  my  lecture.  In  insanity 
unassociated  with  active  cerebral  circulation,  congestion,  or  para- 
lysis, or  after  the  head  symptoms  have  been  relieved  by  the  local 
abstraction  of  blood  and  the  administration  of  appropriate  medi- 
cine, the  exhibition  of  sedatives  will  be  followed  by  the  most 
beneficial  results.  In  recent  cases  they  are  generally  inadmis- 
sible, except  in  delirium  tremens  and  puerperal  insanity,  and 
other  forms  of  derangement  analogous  in  their  pathological  cha- 
racter and  symptoms  to  these  affections.  In  chronic  insanity, 
in  melancholia  unconnected  with  abdominal  repletion,  or  visceral 
disease,  the  persevering  use  of  sedatives  in  various  combinations 
will  often  re-establish  sanity,  when  no  other  course  of  treatment 
would  be  successful  in  dispelling  the  illusive  impressions,  or 
raising  the  drooping  and  desponding  spirits.  Battley's  solution, 
the  tincture  of  oj)ium,  the  meconite,  acetate,  and  hydrochlorate 
of  morphia,  the  preparations  of  hyoscyamus,  conium,  stramonium, 
camj)hor,  hops,  aconite,  ether,  chloroform,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
hydrochloric  ether,  Indian  hemp,  are  all  of  great  and  essential 
service,  if  administered  with  judgment  and  sagacity.  In  suicidal 
insanity,  when  local  cerebral  congestion  is  absent,  and  the  general 
health  and  secretions  are  in  good  condition,  the  meconite  and 
hydrochlorate  of  morphia  often  act  like  a  charm,  if  uninterrup- 
tedly and  perseveringly  given  until  the  nervous  system  is  com- 
pletely under  their  influence,  I  have  witnessed  the  most  distressing- 
attacks  of  suicidal  mania  yield  to  this  treatment,  when  every  other 
mode  of  procedure  had  failed.  I  could  cite  the  particulars  of 
numerous  cases  of  this  form  of  insanity  radically  cured  by  the 
occasional  local  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  head,  the  adminis- 
tration of  alteratives,  the  warm  bath,  and  sedatives.  In  the 
exhibition  of  this  powerful  curative  agent,  our  success  will  often 
depend  upon  a  ready  adapttation  of  the  form  of  sedative  to  the 
description  of  case  in  loldch  it  may  he  deemed  admissible, 
and  a  judicious  admixture  of  various  kinds  of  sedatives.  I 
do  not  think  we  pay  sufficient  attention  to  this  fact.  I  have  often 
seen  an  apparently  incurable  and  unmanageable  case  yield  to  a 
combination  of  sedatives,  which  had  resisted  the  operation  of  any 
one  or  two  when  given  separately.    The  extract  of  conium  is  often 
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of  service  in  cases  of  insanity  combined  with  epilepsy;  conjoined 
Avitli  mineral  tonics,  conium  is  occasionally  of  benefit,  particu- 
larly in  melancholia  connected  mth  chronic  disease  of  the  digestive 
organs  and  with  neuralgia.  In  cases  of  uterine  irritation,  I  have 
seen  great  good  result  from  the  combination  of  hops,  camphor, 
and  hyoscyamus.  In  illusions  of  vision,  belladonna,  commencing 
with  quarter-grain  doses,  will  be  found  a  useful  remedy.  In 
insanity  complicated  with  dysmenorrhoea,  the  combination  of 
camphor  with  hyoscyamus,  opium,  or  conium,  may  be  given  with 
great  advantage.  The  hydroclilorate  of  morphia,  in  union  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  is  said  to  be  useful  in  cases  where  the 
sedative  treatment  is  desirable.  I  am  often  in  the  habit  of 
exhibiting  sedatives  and  tonics  in  combination,  particularly 
conium  with  iron,  opium  with  quinine,  or  with  the  infusion  or 
compound  decoction  of  cinchona.  In  debility,  with  irritability 
of  the  nervous  system,  accompanied  by  restlessness,  Battley's 
solution,  with  the  pre23arations  of  cinchona,  will  often  prove  of 
great  benefit.  The  tincture  of  sumbul  I  have  occasionally 
administered,  and  I  think  with  advantage,  in  jDaroxysmal  or 
convulsive  forms  of  insanity.  I  have  given  it  to  the  extent  of  one 
or  two  drachms  for  a  dose.  In  hysterical  derangement,  the  tincture 
of  Indian  hemp  will  occasionally  allay  the  excitement,  and 
produce  sleep  more  rapidly  than  any  other  form  of  sedative.  The 
valerianate  of  zinc  has  not  answered  the  expectations  of  those 
who  have  spoken  so  highly  of  its  medicinal  virtues.  Tincture  of 
opium  with  camphor,  and  the  tartrate  of  antimony,  is  an  excellent 
combination  in  cases  of  doubtful  cerebral  congestion.  Tincture 
of  hops,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  four  drachms,  may  be  neces- 
sary, when  no  other  formulas  are  admissible.  As  mild  forms 
of  sedative,  compound  ipecacuanha  powder,  extract  of  lettuce, 
and  the  syrup  of  poppies,  are  occasionally  recommended;  a  good 
substitute  for  Dover's  powder  is  a  pill  composed  of  oiaium, 
ipecacuanha,  and  soap. 

The  more  chronic  forms  of  insanity,  particularly  melancholia, 
are  occasionally  difficult  of  cure.  Owing  to  the  slow,  obscure,  and 
insidious  character  of  the  disease,  the  mental  affection  has  generally 
been  of  some  duration  before  the  attention  of  the  jDractitioner  has 
been  directed  to  its  existence.  As  this  form  of  derangement  gene- 
rally exhibits  itself  in  trifiing  perversions  of  the  affections  and 
propensities,   leading  to   little  acts  of  extravagance  and  irregu- 
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larity  of  conduct,  associated  with  great  depression,  we  often  find 
the  attack  has  existed  some  years  before  a  necessity  has  been 
felt  for  any  medical  advice  or  treatment — perhaps  a  suicidal 
propensity  has  manifested  itself,  this  being  the  first  apparent 
overt  act  of  insanity. 

It  is  necessary,  before  suggesting  any  course  of  treatment  in 
melancholia,  to  ascertain  whether  any  latent  visceral  disease  be 
present.  Occasionally,  the  local  irritation  will  be  found  either  in 
the  liver,  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  uterus.  In  the  religious 
and  other  forms  of  melancholia  in  females,  the  delusions  are 
often  associated  with  uterine  irritation ;  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, if  actual  physical  derangement  of  an  active  character 
exists  in  this  organ,  the  best  treatment  will  be,  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  uterus,  combined  with  warm 
hip-baths,  sedatives,  and  mineral  tonics.  In  cases  of  melancholia, 
the  digestive  functions  are  often  much  deranged,  the  circulation, 
languid,  the  skin  cold  and  flaccid,  the  secretion  vitiated.  These 
symptoms  are  often  conjoined  with  a  general  loss  of  the  vis  vitce. 
Such  patients  require  generous  diet,  good  air,  gentle  exercise,  and 
occasional  stimuli.  When  dyspeptic  sym^Dtoms  are  combined 
with  an  inactive  state  of  the  bowels,  I  have  often  administered 
the  compound  tincture  of  guaiacum  with  great  benefit.  It  is  im- 
portant to  watch  the  particidar  features  in  these  cases,  and  to 
improve  the  general  health  by  the  exhibition  of  mild  alteratives 
and  vegetable  tonics,  with  alkalies.  I  have  occasionally  adminis- 
tered, with  success,  in  this  form  of  insanity,  apparently  associated 
with  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  nutrition  of  the  brain,  cod-liver 
oil,  with  preparations  of  iron. 

My  time  will  not  admit  of  my  submitting  for  your  approval  the 
treatment  best  adapted  for  those  forms  of  the  mental  disease 
associated  with  an  atrophied  or  softened  condition  of  the  nervous 
matter.  I  think  more  is  to  be  done  for  the  cure  of  these  cases 
than  the  writings  of  medical  men  would  lead  the  student  to 
suppose,  particularly  if  the  disease  be  seen  and  subjected  to 
treatment  in  the  early  stages.  I  have  recorded  the  details  of 
several  instances  of  cerebral  disease,  exhibiting  all  the  legitimate 
features  of  rauioUissement,  and  yielding  to  the  persevering  ad- 
ministration of  the  preparations  of  iron,  phosphorus,  zinc,  and 
strychnia,  combined  with  generous  living,  and  the  occasional 
application    of  a  leech   behind   the  ear,    should   indications  of 
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cerebral  congestion  be  present.*  I  have  also  derived  benefit 
from  the  use  of  the  milder  forms  of  mercurials,  associated  with 
cinchona.  In  cases  of  impairment  of  the  mind,  loss  of  memory, 
defective  power  of  attention,  occasional  paroxysms  of  mental 
paralysis,  unconnected  with  lesions  of  the  motor  power,  I  have 
found  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  strychnine,  and  a  solution  of  the 
phosphate  of  strychnine,  of  great  advantage. 

In  some  chronic  forms  of  insanity,  in  dementia,  and  persistent 
monomania,  connected,  as  it  was  supposed,  with  morbid  thicken- 
ingf  of  the  dura  mater,  and  with  interstitial  infiltration  of  the 
membrane,  as  well  as  with  exudations  upon  its  surface,  I  have 
occasionally  had  the  head  shaved,  and  have  perseveringly  rubbed 
over  the  scalp  a  strong  ointment  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  com- 
bined with  strychnine.  In  other  instances  I  have  kept  the  head 
painted  with  the  mixture  of  iodine.  I  have  seen  marked  benefit 
from  this  mode  of  treatment.  When  the  mental  symptoms  are 
supposed  to  be  associated  with  effusions  of  serum,  I  have  ordered 
the  iodine  to  be  applied  externally,  at  the  same  time  exhibiting 
minute  doses  of  calomel,  or  mercury-with-chalk,  to  slightly  affect 
the  system :  this,  conjoined  with  occasional  tonics,  diuretics,  and 
stimuli  to  support  the  vital  powers,  is  occasionally  productive  of 
considerable  benefit,  in  cases  apparently  placed  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  improvement  or  cure. 

I  have  briefly  referred  to  two  distressing  and  often  unmanage- 
able forms  of  insanity — viz.,  of  suicidal  onania,,  and  of  those 
cases  where  the  j'xitient  ohstinately  refuses  to  take  either  food  or 
medicine.  In  insanity  associated  with  suicidal  tendencies,  it  is 
important  to  ascertain  whether  any  cerebral  congestion  exists. 
If  such  be  the  case,  a  few  leeches  applied  to  the  head,  followed  by 
an  active  cathartic,  will  relieve  the  local  irritation,  and  often 
dissipate  the  idea  of  self-destruction.  In  the  absence  of  any  posi- 
tive active  cerebral  symptoms,  the  prolonged  hot  bath,  and  the 
persevering  exhibition  of  some  form  of  sedative,  is  the  best  treat- 
ment to  be  adopted.  I  have  seen  the  suicidal  impulse  removed 
after  the  administration  of  a  few  doses  of  belladonna ;  but  the 
meconite  and  hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  if  given  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  wiU,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  distinct  from 
actual  incurable  visceral  or  cerebral  disease,  effect  a  cure.     Occa- 

*  In  1830,  twenty-four  years  ago,  my  first  observations  on  "Kamollisse- 
ment  of  tlie  Brain"  were  published  in  the  Lancet. 
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sionally,  the  sliowcr-batli,  and  coimter-irritation  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  head,  will  aid  us  in  re-establishing  health.  Cases  sometimes 
present  themselves  where  the  patient  obstinately  refuses  to  take 
either  food  or  medicine.  This  character  of  case  gives  much 
anxiety.  The  refusal  of  food  may  be  connected  with  the  inten- 
tion to  destroy  life,  or  it  may  be  associated  with  and  caused  by 
delusive  impressions.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that,  in  the 
majority  of  these  cases,  the  symptom  is  the  result  of  some 
irritation  existing  in  the  great  ganglionic  centres  remote 
from  the  sensorium,  affectiug  by  direct  action  tlie  organ  of 
thought.  Upon  examination,  we  often  find,  in  these  cases, 
great  gastric  derangement,  obstinate  constipation,  considerable 
tenderness  upon  pressure  in  the  epigastric  region,  hepatic 
disease,  the  tongue  foul,  breath  offensive,  and  other  symptoms  of 
derangement  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera.  The  determination  to 
resist  nourishment  arises,  under  such  circumstances,  from  a 
270sitive  loathing  of  food— a  tuant  of  all  inclination  for  it  I 
have  seen  cases  where  it  has  been  deemed  necessary,  in  order  to 
prolong  life,  to  introduce  food  forcibly  into  the  stomach,  speedily 
cured  by  the  adoption  of  means  calculated  to  improve  the  general 
health  and  digestive  organs.  Mild  alteratives,  vegetable  tonics, 
blisters  over  the  region  of  the  stomach,  if  the  patieot  comjalain 
of  pain  in  that  region  upon  pressure,  the  warm  and  shower  bath, 
are  the  most  successful  remedies  to  adopt  in  cases  connected 
with  obvious  visceral  derangement.  Instances  sometimes  occur, 
where  the  refusal  of  food  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  presence  of 
a  delusion — an  hallucination  of  taste,  which  makes  everything 
appear  to  the  patient  bitter,  disgusting,  and  poisonous.  The 
unhappy  patient  often  imagines  that  he  is  commanded,  either 
by  good  or  evil  spirits,  not  to  eat.  These  patients  must  be  treated 
upon  general  principles,  and  the  remedies  be  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  each  individual  case.  Under  such  hallu- 
cinations of  taste,  patients  often  swallow  the  most  extraordinary 
articles.  The  case  of  a  lunatic  is  recorded,  who  imagined  that  his 
stomach  required  to  be  strengthened  with  iron.  He  was  seized 
with  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus,  of  which  he  nearly  died.  He 
then  confessed  that  he  had  swallowed  the  blade  of  a  knife.  After 
his  death,  there  was  found  in  his  stomach  seven  oxidated  lath 
nails,  each  two  inches  and  a  half  long ;  thirty-three  nails,  two 
inches  long  ;  forty-nine  smaller  iron  nails  and  rivets ;  three  pieces 
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of  wound-up  irou  -svire ;  an  iron  screw,  an  inch  long ;  a  brass 
image  of  a  saint ;  part  of  the  blade  of  a  knife ;  and  other  articles ; 
amounting  in  number  to  100,  and  weighing  about  twenty  ounces. 
It  will  be  necessary,  in  cases  like  those  to  which  I  have  been 
referring,  to  ascertain  whether  the  determination  not  to  eat  is  the 
effect  of  such  perversions  or  hallucinations  of  taste. 

I  can  only  in  this  lecture  allude  in  general  terms  to  the  im- 
portance, as  a  principle  of  treatment,  of  the  administration  of 
tonic  remedies,  active  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  to  good  and 
generous  living.  It  is  rarely  necessary,  in  the  treatment  of 
insanit}^,  to  deprive  the  patient  of  animal  food.  Individual  cases 
occasionally  come  under  our  notice,  in  which  it  is  indispensable, 
for  a  time,  to  enforce  a  farinaceous  diet;  but  such  is  not  often  our 
duty.  Among  paupers,  insanity  is  frequently  cured  by  the  free 
use  of  good  animal  food,  and  a  generous  supply  of  porter.  Even 
when  we  are  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  local  dej)letion,  it  will 
often  be  requisite  to  give  wine,  and  allow  the  patient  a  generous 
diet. 

There  are  many  other  essential  points  in  connexion  with  this 
important,  this  vast  subject,  which  I  am  reluctantly  compelled 
to  pass  entirely  over.  When  I  had  resolved  to  bring  this  matter 
before  the  profession,  I  quite  despaired,  in  the  time  allotted  for 
one  lecture,  of  being  able  to  skim  even  upon  the  surface  of  the 
many  deeply  interesting  points  involved  in  the  inquiry ;  but 
feeling — deeply,  earnestly  feeling — that,  in  relation  to  my  own 
speciality,  the  subject  of  the  medical  treatment  of  insanity  was  of 
the  first  moment,  of  the  most  vital  importance,  to  the  profession 
as  well  as  to  the  public,  I  did  not  hesitate  in  selecting  this  topic 
for  one  of  my  lectures,  feeling  assured  that  you  would  kindly 
make  allowance  for  all  imperfections,  and  generously  appreciate 
the  difiiculties  I  had  to  encounter  in  concentrating  in  one  short 
lecture  a  faint  glimpse  or  shadow  of  a  subject  requiring  for  its 
successful  exposition  nine  or  ten  lectures,  equal  in  length  to  the 
one  I  have  had  the  honour  of  reading  this  evening.  I  may  have 
formed  an  extravagant  and  exaggerated  conception  of  this  subject, 
but  I  cannot  close  my  eyes  to  the  fatal  consequences  which  have 
so  often  ensued  from  a  belief  in  the  incurability  of  insanity  by 
medical  means.  In  all  grades  of  society  we  witness  the  per- 
nicious, the  fatal,  the  disastrous  effects  of  this  dogma.  We  see 
it  influencing  the  conduct  of  county  magistrates  in  the  architec- 
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tural  proportions,  medical  organization  and  general  arrangements 
of  our  great  national  asylums.  We  also  perceive  the  consequences 
of  the  error  operating  in  many  of  the  private  institutions  for  the 
treatment  of  the  insane,  thereby  degrading  them  into  places 
of  detention,  instead  of  conferring  ujDon  them  the  character 
of  HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  THE  INSANE,  under  the 
supervision  of  medical  officers,  well  trained,  by  preliminary 
education,  for  their  important  vocation,  acquainted  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  and  fitted  by  the  character 
of  their  lieart,  as  well  as  by  the  vigour  of  their  intellect,  for  the 
right  performance  of  the  solemn  and  responsible  duties  entrusted 
to  them  by  the  public  and  the  legislature. 
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THE   PSYCHOLOGY   OF   OPIUM   EATING. 

BY   JAMES   BOWER   IIAERISON,    E.E..C.S.,   &C. 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Epidemielogical  Society,  ^"c.  S^c. 

OriT'Ji !  OTTOS',  the  juice,  ^w;-  excellence!  Who  has  not  some  recollect  ion  of 
opiuiii  ?  The  very  name  brings  to  the  mind  the  siclc-bcd  of  former  years.  The 
little  night-draTiglit  which,  with  magic  spell,  relaxed  the  severity  of  pain,  and 
chased  away  the  clonds  which  hung  over  the  serenity  of  the  mind.  We  still 
remember  how  the  kind  mirse  came  M'ith  friendly  and  female  care  to  administer 
the  potion,  and  how,  as  night  wore  away,  tlie  anguish  was  softened — and 
curious  faces  seemed  to  peep  round  the  curtains  of  our  beds,  and  fancies,  alien 
to  our  accustomed  thoughts,  mingled  in  our  dreams  until  consciousness  was 
lost,  and  blessed  sleep  for  a  while  prevailed  over  the  tyranny  of  disease.  We 
are  familiar,  indeed,  with  these  effects,  but  there  is  something  very  remarkable 
in  them.  That  ease  should  be  procured  by  the  juice  of  a  poppy !  that  the 
wonderful  mind  should  be  influenced  by  a  cause  so  apimrently  insignificaut ! 
The  great  John  Hunter  exclaimed.  Thank  God  for  opiimi !  and  it  is  an  vm- 
doubted  blessing  that  the  Creator  should  have  permitted  such  an  antidote  to 
the  sufferiugs  of  mankind. 

How  extraordinary  is  the  human  mind  !  how  elevated  in  comprehension,— 
how  godlike  in  sympathy, — and  yet  the  human  miiul  may  be  rendered  joyous 
or  fierce,  wild  or  torpid — foolish  or  entranced,  by  such  agents  as  alcohol  or 
opium !  Spiritual,  indeed,  we  are,  but  how  curiously  is  our  spirituality  mixed 
xip  with  the  gross  and  material.  A  miserable  and  despairing  being,  shall, 
under  the  iniluenee  of  such  an  agent,  be  transferred  to  a  paradise  of  joy,  and 
yet  his  real  condition  be  not  a  whit  the  less  destitute.  After  all,  there  is 
something  more  in  this  than  our  philosophy  can  reach,  but  it  teaches  one  piece 
of  philosophy,  that  it  is  the  state  of  the  mind,  rather  than  external  eirenm- 
stances,  which  constitutes  happiness. 

In  this  country  opium  is  taken  in  the  majority  of  instances  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  sleep,  or  mitigating  pain,  or  obviating  the  etfeets  of  exhaustion 
and  loss  of  blood.  But  it  seems  also  to  have  a  singular  effect  on  the  human 
mind  in  exalling  the  ideas,  and  producing  visions — an  effect  which  has  been 
rudely,  and  perhaps  somewhat  wrongly,  compared  to  intoxication — of  this 
latter  property,  medical  writers  have  not  entered  very  largely;  for  their 
experience  has  obviously  been  chiefly  of  its  narcotic  qualities,  both  from  the 
mode  in  which  tliey  have  administered  it,  and  the  intention  which  they  have 
Lad  in  view.  It  seems  that  if  opimn  is  taken  in  comparatively  small  and 
frequently  repeated  doses,  it  produces  excitement  and  pleasurable  feeUngs 
before  it  occasions  stupor.  The  capabLlity  of  receiving  excitement  from  it  is 
probably  increased  by  habit,  somevhat  in  the  same  maimer  that  alcoholic 
liquors  give  most  pleasure  to  those  who  are  m  some  degree  habituated  to 
them.  Certain  constitutions  are,  also,  no  doubt  more  favouraljle  to  the  pro- 
duction of  these  effects  than  others.  It  is  only  by  such  considerations  that 
the  sui^prising  effects  related  of  0})ium  eating  in  the  East,  can  be  reconciled  to 
the  experience  of  the  profession  at  large  in  this  country.  But  if  the  effects  of 
opiuin  arc  thus  pleasurable  in  the  flrst  instance — the  necessity  of  continuing 
the  stinndus — the  slavery  of  habit  (the  most  abject  of  aU  slaveries)  and  the 
degradation  and  wretchedness  which  eventually  ensue,  are  a  terrible  punish- 
ment. How  dreadful  the  tyranny  of  a  habit  which  insensibly  coils  itself,  like 
a  deadly  snake,  round  the  victim  which  it  fascinates,  until  escape  is  impossible. 
Education,  talents,  refinement  of  mind,  all  are  in  vain — the  embrace  of  the 
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destroyer  is  in  too  many  folds  to  be  untwisted  ;— at  length  the  fascination  is 

tone,  "and  the  glaring  eyes  of  a  ticnd  are  upon  liLin  for  ever.  Even  sleep — that 
aim  of  hart  minds — that  nurse  of  nature — that  chief  nourishcr  in  life's  feast 
— even  sleep  is  gone,  and  all  the  pure  affections  are  poisoned,  or  turn  to 
bitterness  ; — the  simplicity  of  children, — the  love  of  woman, — the  peacefolness 
of  religion — they  are  no  more. 

We  shall  consider  these   effects   chiefly  as   they   are   evidenced  in  two 
memorable  instances,  which  are,  indeed,  the  type  of  others  and  of  all.     Every 
one  knows  that  in  the  East,  the  exhilarating  properties  of  opium  have  been 
ei-eatly  abused.     JMr.  Madden,  in  his  "Travels  in  Turkey,"  &c.,  gives  a  brief 
description   of  the   opium  eaters  in  Constantinople.      The  coffee-houses  in 
which  they  assemble,  are  situated  in  a  large  square,  and  on  the  benches  out- 
side the  door  they  sit  and  indulge  in  the  reveries  to  whicli  the  drug  gives  rise. 
He  states  that  their  gestures  were  wild,  their  features  flushed,  and  their  talk 
incoherent.     Some,  however,  addressed  eloquent  discourses  to  the  bystanders, 
and  others  appeared  to  be  enjoying  the  most  beatiflc  ideas.     Mr.  Madden  was 
himself  desirous  of  experiencing  the  effects.     He  first  took  one  grain  of  opium, 
but  an  hour  and  a  half  elapsed  without  any  perceptible  effect.     The  keeper  of 
the  coffee-house  wished  to  give  him  two  grams  more,  but  he  only  consented  to 
half  this  quantity.     However,  he  subsequently  took  an  additional  quantity  of 
two  grains,  and  then  he  became  sensibly  excited.     Everything  now  appeared 
enlarged  in  volume — there  was  a  sort  of  curious  expansion  of  mind  and  matter. 
But  Mr.  Madden  discovered  that  the  pleasui-e  was  chiefly  derived  from  external 
objects,  and  that  when  he  closed  his  eyes  the  same  feelings  were  iio  longer 
excited.     He  now  determined  to  make  his  way  home  as  fast  as  possible,  but  as 
he  went  he  feared  to  commit  some  extravagance.     He  was  hardly  sensible  that 
his  feet  touched  the  ground,  but  seemed  to  slide  along  as  if  propelled  by  some 
invisible  agency,  which  rendered  his  body  lighter  than  the  aii-.     The  moment 
he  got  home  lie  went  to  bed,  but  the  same  delightful  visions  filled  his  mind 
all  the  night.     The  next  day,  however,  he  rose  pale  and  dispirited,  with  head- 
ache and  feebleness,  so  that  he  was  all  that  day  confined  to  the  sofa.      Mr. 
Madden  speaks  of  the  practice  as  extremely  injurious  to  the  opium  eaters 
themselves — they  lose  their  appetites — become  feeble  and  tremulous — their 
necks  wty,  and  their  fingers  contracted — they  are  perfectly  miserable  until  the 
hour  arrives  for  the  gratification  of  then-  indulgence.      Dr.   Opijenheim,   a 
German  writer,  makes  a  similar  statement — "  The  habitual  opium  eater,"  says 
he,  "  is  instantly  recognised  by  his  appearance — a  total  attenuation  of  body,  a 
withered  yellow  countenance,  a  lame  "-ait,  a  bending  of  the  spine,  frequently 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  assume  a  circular  form,  and  glassy  deep  sunken  eyes, 
betray  him  at  first   glance."*      Dr.  Oppenheun  mentions  that  the  habit  is 
almost  impossible  to  break,  but  those  who  make  the  attempt,  ingeniously  mix 
their  ])ills  witli  wax,  and  daily  diminish  the  quantity  of  opium  until  nothing 
but  the  wax  remains. — But  I  shall  now  pass  on  to  give  some  notice  of  the  Kfe  of  a 

fjreat  poet,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  a  man  of  uncommon  talent  and  extensive 
earning.     Perhaps  it  may  be  remembered  that  he  was  the  author  of  that  wild 
but  beautiful  poem,  the  "Ancient  Marnier,"  which  begins  in  this  cmious  strain: — 

"  It  was  an  Ancient  Mariner, 
Ajid  he  stoppeth  one  of  three  ; 
By  thy  long  gray  beard,  and  glittering  eye. 
Now,  wherefore,  stopp'st  thou  me." 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  give  any  regular  account  of  the  life  of  Coleridge,  but 
content  myself  with  such  few  particulars  as  may  give  interest  to  what  follows : 
■ — Coleridge  was  bom  in  Devonshire,  and  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Bcv.  John 
Coleridge,  who  was  the  Vicar  of  the  parish  of  St.  Maiy  Ottery,  his  native  place. 

*  See  Pereira,  "  Materia  Medica,"  vol.  ii.  p.  1746. 
s  2 
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His  education  was  first  condiiotod  at  Clirist's  Hospilal,  and  sul)se((ucully  at 
Canibridjje.  under  the  Kcv.  James  Bowyer.  There  is  sonict  lung  singukr  in  the 
fact,  that  My.  Coleridge,  like  Mr.  l)e  Quineey,  ran  away  from  his  scholastic 
pursuits.  Durhig  the  time  that  Coleridge  was  at  Cambridge,  he  fell  in  love  with 
a  young  woman,  who  rejected  his  addresses.  Tiiis  ])roduced  so  nnich  ell'ect  upon 
Ills  mind  that,  in  a  tit  of  despondency,  he  ran  away  to  London.  Here  he  en- 
listed as  a  common  soldier,  in  a  reguuent  <if  horse,  assuming  the  somewhat 
awkward  name  of  Silas  Tomken  Cumherbateh.  Mr.  Coleridge  was  far  from 
acquitting  himself  well  in  this  new  capacity.  He  was  \niable  to  rub  down 
his  horse  witli  credit,  and  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by  a  companion,  in 
return  for  which  service,  lie  wrote  love  stanzas,  that  his  friend  might  appear 
well  in  the  eyes  of  his  sweetheart.  He  did  not  succeed  umch  better  as  a  rider 
than  as  a  groom,  and  sometimes,  to  the  amusement  of  his  associates,  in  mount- 
ing on  one  side  of  his  horse  he  fell  over  on  the  other.  The  manner  in  which  he 
got  extricated  from  his  military  service  is  on  a  par  with  the  rest  of  his  adven- 
tures. One  day  he  hap])cned  to  hear  some  of  the  officers  quoting,  or  rather 
mis-quoting,  a  passage  of  Euripides,  and  touching  his  cap,  he  ventured,  in  a  very 
respectful  manner,  to  set  them  right.  This,  of  course,  led  to  inquii-y  as  to  his 
former  Ufe,  and  in  the  end  he  was  taken  to  the  medical  department  at  the 
hospital,  from  which  his  friends  ultimately  removed  him.  Mr.  Coleridge,  in  his 
literary  biography,  gives  us  an  amusing  picture  of  his  early  efforts  to  establish 
himself  in  life.  He  was  persuaded,  in  the  first  instance,  to  commence  a  peri- 
odical under  the  title  of  the  "Watchman,"  and  set  out  to  Birmingham  to  solicit 
subscriptions.  He  had  first  an  interview  with  a  tallow-chandler,  to  whom  he 
expatiated  on  his  project.  But  the  tallow-chandler  was  a  nuui  on  whom  all  the 
rhetoric  of  Coleridge  was  lost.  "And  what,  sii-,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "might 
the  cost  be?"  "Only  fourpence,"  replied  Coleridge;  "andO!"  he  adds, 
"  how  I  felt  the  anti-climax,  the  abysmal  bathos  of  that  fourpence.  Only  four- 
pence  each  number,  to  be  published  on  every  eighth  day."  "  That  comes,"  said 
the  chandler,  "  to  a  deal  of  money  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  how  much  was  there 
to  be  for  the  money  ?"  "  Thirty-two  pages,  sir,  large  octavo,  closely  printed — 
thirty-and-two  pages."  "  Bless  me!  why,  except  what  I  does  in  a  family  way  on 
the  Sabbath,  that's  more  than  I  ever  reads,  sir,  all  the  year  i-ound.  I  am  as 
great  a  one  as  any  man  in  Birmingham,  sir,  for  liberty  and  truth  and  all  them 
sort  of  things ;  but  as  to  this  (no  ofi'ence,  I  hope,  sir,)  1  must  beg  to  be  excused." 
Coleridge  soon  found  that  to  be  an  author  by  profession  is  to  live  a  most 
arduous  as  well  as  unprofitable  life,  and  he  writes  feelingly  upon  this  point  in 
the  way  of  advice  to  others.  He  had  soon  an  amusing  proof  of  the  unsaleable- 
ness  of  his  own  WTiting,  for  rising  one  morning  earlier  than  usual,  he  found  the 
servant  girl  lighting  the  fire  with  an  extravagant  quantity  of  paper.  On  offer- 
ing a  gentle  remonstrance,  poor  Mary  replied,  "  La !  sir !  why,  it's  only  the 
Watchiian!''  I  need  not  here  enter  into  a  systematic  account  of  the  various 
publications  which  established  the  fame  of  Coleridge ;  the  success  of  his  literary 
and  poetical  career  is  sufficiently  known  to  the  world.  But  talents  and  learning 
do  not  ensirre  happiness  nor  prosperity.  The  excitement  of  genius  is  not  always 
compatible  with  the  tranquillity  of  domestic  life,  nor  ahvays  consistent  with  the 
steady  progress  of  pecuniary  advancement.  The  subtleties  of  metaphysics,  and 
the  grandeur  of  poetical  conceptions,  did  not  avail  Coleridge  in  the  acquisition 
of  fortune.  He  began  to  experience  the  pressure  of  poverty,  but  he  also  expe- 
rienced a  greater  misfortune  in  seeking  to  restore  his  Ixidily  aiul  mental  eneigies 
by  recourse  to  opium.  To  how  great  an  extent  he  can-ied  "this  halnt  will  shortly 
appear  from  some  letters  which  are  pul)lished  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Cottle,  in  his 
"  Early  Recollections  of  Coleridge."  Mr.  Cottle  apologises  for  offering  these 
letters  to  the  public,  on  the  ground  of  their  extreme  value;  and  indeed  it  was  the 
expressed  wish  of  Coleridge  that  his  example  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made 
a  warning  to  others.     Mr.  Cottle  states,  that  as  soon  as  he  suspected  the  real 
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natui'e  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  misfortunes,  and  their  conncxioii  witli  las  practice  of 
opium  eating,  he  wrote  1dm  a  long  and  earnest  letter,  begging  him  to  renounce 
the  dreadful  habit ;  and  so  greatly  was  Mr.  Cottle  struck  with  the  importance 
of  tlie  revelations  to  which  liis  letter  led,  that  he  says,  speaking  of  his  account 
of  Mr.  Coleridge's  infirmity — "  It  is  consolatory  to  beli(;ve,  that  had  I  written 
nothing  else,  this  humble  but  unflinching  narrative  would  be  an  evidence  that  I 
had  not  lived  in  vain."*  The  following  is  the  reply  which  Mr.  Coleridge 
addressed  to  Mr.  Cottle  : — 

"April  2G///,  ISl-i, — You  have  poured  oil  in  the  raw  and  festering  wound  of 
an  old  friend's  conscience,  Cottle  !  but  it  is  oil  of  vitriol !  I  but  barely  glanced 
at  the  middle  of  the  first  page  of  your  letter,  and  have  seen  no  more  of  it — not 
from  resentment  (God  foroid  !)  but  from  the  state  of  my  bodily  and  mental  suf- 
ferings, that  scarcely  permitted  human  fortitude  to  let  in  a  new  visitor  of 
alfliction.  The  object  of  my  present  reply  is,  to  state  the  ease  just  as  it  is — 
first,  that  for  ten  years  the  anguish  of  my  spirit  has  been  indescribable,  the  sense 
of  my  danger  staring,  but  the  consciousness  of  my  guilt  worse,  far  worse,  than 
all !  I  have  prayed  with  di-ops  of  agony  on  my  brow ;  trembling,  not  only 
before  the  justice  of  my  Maker,  but  even  before  the  mercy  of  my  Redeemer. 
'  I  gave  thee  so  many  talents,  Avliat  hast  thou  done  with  them  ? '  Secondly, 
o\'erwhelmed  as  I  am  with  a  sense  of  my  direful  infirmity,  I  have  never 
attempted  to  disguise  or  conceal  the  cause.  On  the  contrary,  not  oidy  to  friends 
have  I  stated  the  whole  case  with  tears,  and  the  very  bitterness  of  shame ;  but 
in  two  instances  I  have  warned  young  men,  mere  acquaintances,  who  had 
spoken  of  having  taken  laudanum,  of  the  direfid  consequences,  by  an  awful  ex- 
position of  its  tremendous  efl'ects  on  myself.  Thirdly,  though  before  God  I 
cannot  lift  up  my  eye-lids,  and  only  do  not  despair  of  his  mercy,  because  to 
despair  would  be  adding  crime  to  crime,  yet  to  my  fellow  men  I  may  say,  that  I 
was  seduced  to  the  accursed  habit  ignorantly.  I  had  been  almost  bed-ridden  for 
many  months  with  swelling  in  my  knees.  In  a  medical  jommal,  I  unhappily 
met  with  an  account  of  a  cure  performed  in  a  similar  case  (or  what  appeared  to 
me  so)  by  rubbmg  in  of  laudanum,  at  the  same  time  taking  a  given  dose  inter- 
nally. It  acted  like  a  charm,  like  a  miracle  !  I  recovered  the  use  of  my  limbs, 
of  my  appetite,  of  my  spirits,  and  this  continued  for  near  a  fortnight.  At 
length  the  unusual  stimulus  subsided,  the  complaint  returned, — the  supposed 
remedy  was  recurred  to — but  I  cannot  go  through  the  dreary  history.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  effects  were  produced  which  acted  on  me  by  terror  and  cowardice 
of  pain,  and  sudden  death,  not  (so  help  me  God !)  by  any  temptation  of  pleasure, 
or  desire  of  exciting  pleasurable  sensations.  On  the  very  contrary,  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan and  her  sister  will  bear  witness  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  longer  I  abstained, 
the  higher  my  spirits  were — the  keener  my  enjoyments — till  the  moment, 
the  dii-eful  moment  arrived,  when  my  pulse  began  to  palpitate,  and  such 
a  dreadful  falling  abroad,  as  it  was,  of  my  whole  frame,  such  intolerable 
restlessness  and  incipient  bewilderment,  that  in  the  last  of  my  several  attempts 
to  abandon  the  dire  poison,  I  exclaimed  in  agony,  which  I  now  repeat  in  serious- 
ness and  solemnity — 'I  am  too  poor  to  hazard  this.'  Had  I  but  a  few  hundred 
pounds ;  but  £200,  half  to  send  to  Mrs.  Coleridge,  and  half  to  place  myself 
in  a  private  mad-house,  where  I  coxdd  procure  nothing  but  what  a  physician 
thought  proper,  and  where  a  medical  attendant  could  be  constantly  with  me  for 
two  or  three  months  (in  less  than  that  time  life  or  death  would  be  determined), 
then  there  might  be  hoi)e — now  there  is  none  ! !  O  God !  how  willingly  would 
I  place  myself  under  Dr.  Fox,  in  his  establishment ;  for  my  case  is  a  species  of 
madness,  oidy  that  it  is  a  derangement,  an  utter  impotence  of  the  volition,  and  not 
of  the  intellectual  faculties.  You  bid  me  rouse  myself;  go  bid  a  man  paralytic 
in  both  arms  to  rub  them  briskly  together,  and  that  will  cure  him.     '  Alas  ! ' 

*  "Early  Recollections,"  page  138. 
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ho  would  reply,  '  that  I  cannot  move  my  arms  is  my  eomplaint  and  my  misery.' 
May  God  hlcss  you,  and  your  att'cetionate  but  most  alilietect — S.  T.  Coleru)(;k." 
In  ^Ir.  Coleridije's  account  of  his  luclauelioly  state,  wo  have  au  admirahlo 
description  of  the  peculiar  condition  into  which  certain  minds  may  be  bron;^-lit 
by  the  influence  of  habit.  He  has  happily  expressed  a  psychological  truth — ■ 
that  there  is  a  foi*m  of  insanity,  or  intirmity  of  mind,  which  consists  in  an  id  tor 
impotence  of  roll  f  Ion  :  the  patient  himself  is  anxious  to  escape  the  dominion  of 
some  particidar  ]n-oponsity,  and  is  alive  to  the  ind)ecility  under  which  lie  labours. 
Thus,  many  have  felt  compelled  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
stronger  or  better  regulated  miiuls,  and  even  found  satisfaction  in  yielding  their 
liberty  for  tin;  safety  they  ac(iuirod  in  return.  Perhaps  no  subject  is  of  more 
importance  than  that  of  the  dominion  of  habit.  It  is  strange  to  think,  that  the 
strongest  habits  have  been  built  up  by  separate  and  isolated  instances.  We  sup- 
pose that  we  can  do  "OTong  as  long  as  we  choose,  and  withdi'aw  unhurt.  We  con- 
template the  monster  afar  oif,  whdst  the  infernal  web  is  being  spun  aroimd  us, 
and  when  we  seek  to  retire  wc  arc  engaged  iu  its  interminable  toils.  Each  act  by 
■which  the  habit  was  acquii'cd  was  of  our  own  free  will,  but  being  acquired,  our 
•\irill  seems  suspended.  The  acts  are  then  half  involuntaiy,  and  the  mind  is  only 
partially  cognizant  of  them,  or  impotcut  to  oppose  thou.  Happily  in  some  few 
cases  strong  and  well  directed  efforts  break  the  chains  which  bind  the  victim, 
but  more  often  the  mind  sinks  in  weak  and  ineffectual  struggles — contemplating 
its  own  misery  whilst  passing  into  the  jaws  of  destruction.  Yet  there  is  this 
consolation  in  the  law  of  habit,  that  it  may  lead  to  good  as  well  as  bad  residts. 

"  That  monster  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat. 
Of  liabit's  devil,  is  auyel  yet  in  this  : 
That  to  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good 
He  likewise  gives  a  frock  or  livery 
That  aptly  is  put  on. " 

It  would  be  a  ciu-ious  subject  to  speculate  as  to  the  number  of  repetitions 
"wldch  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  habit,  but  however  interesting  such  specu- 
lation nught  be,  we  must  here  return  to  the  unfortunate  Coleridge.  In  another 
letter,  he  says, — "  Dear  Cottle, — I  have  resolved  to  place  myself  in  any  situation, 
in  which  I  can  remain  for  a  month  or  two,  as  a  child,  wholly  in  the  power  of 
•others.  But  alas !  I  have  no  money !  Will  you  invite  Mr.  Wood  (a  most 
dear  and  affectionate  friend  to  worthless  me) ;  and  Mr.  Le  Breton,  my  old 
school-fellow,  and  likewise  a  most  affectionate  friend ;  and  Mr.  Wade,  who  wiU 
return  in  a  few  days ;  desire  them  to  call  on  you  any  evening  after  seven 
o'clock  that  they  can  make  convenient,  and  consult  with  them  whether  any- 
thing of  this  kind  can  be  done.  Do  you  know  Dr.  Fox?  Affectionately, 
S.  T.  C. 

"I  have  to  prepare  my  lecture,  oh  !  with  how  blank  a  spirit  !"* 
It  is  indeed  lamentable  to  sec  the  fine  talents  of  Coleridge  thus  reduced, 
and  his  veiy  capability  of  writing  rendered  abortive  by  internal  misery. 
"I  cannot"  (says  he,  in  one  place)  "as  is  feigned  of  the  nightingale,  sing 
with  my  breast  against  a  thom."  We  see  him  mth  health  destroyed,  money 
wasted,  and  domestic  happiness  sacriliced,  oppressed  ^\'ith  debt,  and  with, 
independence  gone.  He  who  carried  away  prizes  at  the  University,  and  Mas 
the  admii-atiou  of  all  who  could  estimate  genius.  Who  shall  say  he  is  safe.,  if 
genius  can  thus  succumb  ?  His  "  tottering  step  and  glassy  eye"  told  of  the 
miserable  servitude  into  which  habit  had  drawn  hun.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
had  well  described  the  instability  of  his  mental  constitution,  when  he  com- 
pared "  the  brilliant  images  of  greatness  which  floated  on  his  mhid"  to  the 
images  of  morning  clouds  mirrored  on  the  waters,   "  wluch  are  agitated  by 

*  "  Early  Recollectionp,"  page  162.] 
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eveiy  breeze,  and  modillcd  by  every  sunbeam."  It  may  be  supposed  tbat 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  Mr.  Colerids^e's  friends  to  reelaim  liim. 
Medical  assistance  was  procured,  and  by  the  kind  intervention  of  Air.  Josiali 
Wade,  of  Bristol,  a  respectable  person  was  procured  to  live  with  him,  and 
exercise  a  constant  sm'veillance  over  him,  both  by  nidit  and  by  day.  But 
even  this  plan  failed,  for,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  confessed  afterwards,  he  managed 
still  to  obtain  the  laudanum  by  secret  and  dexterous  means.  On  one  occasion 
as  he  M'as  passing  along  a  quay  with  his  attendant,  he  pointed  to  a  sliip,  and 
requested  the  man  to  see  whether  it  was  an  American  vessel.  The  man  assiu'cd 
him  that  it  was  not,  but  being  requested  to  step  over  and  ascertain,  he  left 
Mr.  Coleridge  for  a  short  time,  during  which  Mr.  Coleridge  ran  to  a  druggist's 
and  oljtaincd  a  supply  of  laudanum  in  a  bottle,  which  he  always  carried  in  his 
pocket.  Amongst  the  kind  friends  who  generously  aided  Mr.  Coleridge  with 
peemiiary  assistance,  was  ilr.  De  Quiucey,  the  well-kuo\Mi  author  of  the 
"  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater."  j\Ir.  De  Quincey  early  discovered  the 
talents  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  learning  from  Mr.  Cottle  that  he  was  in  embar- 
rassed circumstances,  at  once  offered  him  £500.  Mr.  Cottle  thought  the 
sum  too  large  to  be  presented  in  the  first  instance,  and  it  was  finally  arranged 
that  £300  slioidd  be  given.  Mr.  De  Quincey,  with  the  delicacy  characteristic 
of  his  gifted  mind,  desired  that  his  own  name  should  not  transpire,  and  that 
the  present  shoidd  be  made  as  coming  from  an  uidcuown  admirer  of  the  genius 
of  Coleridge. — The  quantity  of  laudanum  which  Mr.  Coleridge  took  was 
amazingly  large,  aiul  consequently  the  expense  considerable.  For  years,  the 
purchase  of  opium  had  exceeded  £2.  10s.  per  week.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
takinn-  from  two  quarts  of  laudanum  a  week  to  a  pint  a  day ;  and  on  one 
occasion  he  had  been  known  to  take  a  quart  of  laudaniun  in  twenty-foiu: 
hours.*  These  statements  would  almost  appear  incredible,  even  upon  the 
respectable  authority  of  Mr.  Cottle,  were  it  not  for  some  shnilar  accounts 
given  by  the  distinguished  toxicologist.  Dr.  Cliristison,  and  the  late  eminent 
Dr.  Pereira. — I  must  be  pardoned  one  more  quotation,  for  the  following 
letter  is  so  valuable  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  omit  it.  It  is  addressed  to 
Mr.  Wade,  and  is  dated  Bristol,  Jmie  2()th,  1S14, — "Dear  sir,  for  I  am  un- 
worthy to  call  any  good  man  friend,  much  less  you,  whose  hospitality  and  love 
I  have  abused;  accept,  however,  my  entreaties  for  your  forgiveness  and 
vour  prayers.  Conceive  a  poor  miserable  Avretch,  who  for  many  years  has 
been  attempting  to  beat  oft'  pain  by  a  constant  recun-ence  to  the  vice  that 
reproduces  it.  Conceive  a  spirit  in  hell,  employed  in  tracing  out  for  others 
the  road  to  that  heaven  from  which  his  crimes  exclude  lum  !  In  short,  con- 
ceive what  is  most  wretched,  helpless,  and  hopeless,  and  you  will  form  as 
tolerable  a  notion  of  my  state  as  it  is  possible  for  a  good  man  to  have.  I 
used  to  think  the  text  in  St.  James,  that  '  he  who  oftended  in  one  point 
ofl'ends  in  all,'  very  harsh ;  but  now  I  feel  the  awful,  the  tremendous  truth  of 
it.  In  the  one  crime  of  opium,  wliat  crime  have  I  not  made  myself  guilty  of? 
Ingratitude  to  my  Maker !  and  to  my  benefactors — injustice!  and  unnatural 
cruelty  to  my  poor  eliildren !  Self-eontempt  for  my  repeated  promise-breach, 
nay,  too  often  actual  falsehood  !  After  my  death,  I  earnestly  entreat  that  a 
full  and  unqualified  narration  of  my  wretchedness,  and  of  its  guilty  cause,  may 
be  made  public,  that,  at  least,  some  little  good  may  be  effected  by  the  direful 
example  !  May  God  Almighty  bless  yoxi,  and  have  mercy  on  yom*  still  affec- 
tionate and,  in  his  heart,  grateful, — S.  T.  Coleridge. "f 

This  letter  is  M^ortliy  of  being  preserved,  if  for  no  other,  for  this  reason, 
that  it  bears  evadence  of  the  sacred  truth — that  if  we  would  be  virtuous  and 
happy,  we  must  make  no  exception  for  a  favourite  vice — for  a  renial  faidt — 

*  "  Early  Recollections,"  p.  169. 
t  It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  state  that  Coleridge  eventually  overcame  the  habit 
of  opium  taking. 
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one  break  in  tlic  liannony  of  virtue,  ami  the  ■whole  is  unhinged — one  link  un- 
fastened, and  the  avIioIc  eliain  falls  into  ])icces.  Let  no  one  think  thai  lie  will 
be  g'ood,  icilh  one  c.vcej)(ioii.  If  -we  oifend  in  one  point,  mc  shall  soon  oH'cnd 
in  all,  for  the  line  sense  of  right  is  gone,  and  the  integrity  of  virtue  can  bear 
no  division.  Coleridge  died  on  the  25th  of  July,  183i,  having  written  for 
himself  the  following  epitapli. 

"Stop,  Christian  passer-by !     Stop,  child  of  God  ! 
And  read  with  gentle  breast. — Beneath  this  sod 
A  poet  lies,  or  tliat  which  once  seemed  he  ; 
Oh,  lift  a  thouglit  in  prayer  for  S.  T.  C.  ! 
That  he  who  many  a  j'ear  with  toil  of  breath 
Found  deatli  in  life,  may  here  find  life  in  death  ! 
Mercy  for  praise — -to  be  forgiven  for  fame, 
He  asked  and  hoped  through  Christ — Do  thou  the  same." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  one  who  so  destroyed  the  serenity  of  his 
own  natural  sleep  by  narcotic  dnigs,  should  be  the  author  of  these  beautiful 
lines, — 

"  0  sleep  !  it  is  a  gentle  thing. 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole. 
To  Mary,  Queen,  the  praise  be  given  : 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  heaven 
That  slid  into  my  soul." 

The  effect  of  habitual  opium  taking,  on  health  and  longevity,  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  legal  consideration.  A  remarkable  trial  took  place  in  relation  to  some 
assurances  effected  by  the  late  Earl  of  Mar  in  the  Edinburdi  Life  Assurance 
Company.  The  company  discovered,  on  the  death  of  the  earl,  that  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  taking  opium  to  a  large  aniomit,  and,  on  that  ground,  refused  to 
pay  the  insurance.  The  case  was  decided  against  the  company  on  the  presump- 
tion that  they  had  not  been  sufficiently  carefid  in  their  preliminary  inquiries  as 
to  his  habits.  Dr.  Christison,  who  was  concerned  as  a  medical  witness  in  this 
case,  was  led,  in  the  course  of  his  investigation,  to  some  interesting  data,  both 
in  respect  to  the  frequency  of  this  habit,  and  its  effect  on  the  dm'atiou  of  life. 
It  must  be  confessed  that,  from  these  inquiiies,  opium  does  not  seem  so  rajjidly 
destructive  as  might  be  supposed;  but  there  is  no  revelation  made  as  to  the 
misei-y  in  M'hieh  life  was  passed ;  and,  in  all  probability,  a  vast  number  of  fatal 
cases  have  been  in  more  than  one  sense  buried  in  obUviou.  However, 
Dr.  Christison's  cases  are  replete  with  interest,  and  will  be  read  by  those  M'ho 
are  concerned  in  similar  inquii-ies  with  the  greatest  advantage.  He  gi\es  a 
short  statement  of  the  ages  of  the  opium  eaters,  and  the  quantities  of  opium 
taken.  It  would  appear  that  many  readied  advanced  periods  of  life,  such  as 
fifty  or  sixty,  after  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  of  this  lamentable  practice. 
One  old  woman,  wlio  died  at  Leith  at  the  age  of  eighty,  had  taken  half  an 
ounce  of  laudauiuu  daily  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  enjoyed  tolerably  good 
health  all  the  time.  Another,  who  died  at  seventy-six,  had  taken  about  the 
same  quantity,  and  for  the  same  time.  Very  many  such  statements  are  made, 
but  I  conceive  they  are  exceptions  from  a  general  rule,  and  that  the  health  was 
by  no  means  so  good  as  was  represented ;  for  in  some  instances  these  persons 
are  stated  to  have  given  up  the  opium  for  intervals,  which  they  wordd  scarcely 
have  done  if  it  had  contributed  to  pleasure  without  impairing  the  health. 
Dr.  Christison  must  be  himself  aware  that  a  long  list  of  drunkards  might  be 
made  who  had  escaped  the  evils  consequent  on  their  habits,  and  who  have  died 
at  an  advanced  age.  Such  statements,  however,  are  interesting  chiefly  as 
matters  of  curiosity ;  and  the  example,  as  the  poet  says,  "  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance." 
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The  next  page  iu  the  history  of  o])ium  eating  is  revcaletl  in  tlie  "  Confessions 
of  an  Opium  Eater."  This  extraordinary  book  is  written  iu  so  pleasing  a  style, 
and  so  nicely  blended  with  narrative,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  interested 
with  it.  Tlic  writer,  De  Qumcey,  is  evidently  a  man  of  highly  cidtivated 
mind,  and  of  vivid  imagination,  and  has  invested  the  subjeet  of  opium  with  all 
the  charms  of  elegant  composition  and  powerful  delineation.  But  we  cannot 
avoid  feeling  persuaded  tliat,  in  the  retrospect  of  his  life  and  of  his  feelings,  he 
has  given  too  poetical  a  colouring  to  the  picture,  or  at  least  kept  subdued  iu 
the  background  those  more  repidsive  features  which  startle  us  iu  the  con- 
fessions of  Coleridge.  Endowed  with  a  fertile  mind,  and  richly  stored  with 
the  treasures  of  learning,  he  had  a  more  than  usual  proclivity  to  ideal  pains 
aud  pleasures  ;  but  he  lias  passed  over  the  commnn-iilaces  of  misery,  the  degra- 
dation of  mind  which  habit  imposes,  the  horror  and  revulsion  of  feeling  which 
arise  from  a  perpetual  interference  witli  tlie  simplicity  of  the  natural  affections. 
He  has  touched  with  a  graphic  pen  the  dreams  and  visions  which  he 
experienced;  but  he  has  not  dwelt  on  the  days  of  debasing  and  trenudous 
prostration  which  wait  on  the  excitement.  He  has  given,  iu  effect,  an  air  of 
romance  to  aU,  and,  with  unusual  skill,  blended  his  narrative  with  scenes  of 
exqvusite  pathos.  But  for  this  veiy  reason  we  are  constrained  to  remember 
that  this  story  has  more  of  the  gloss  of  iietion  than  the  terror  of  ideality. 

When  about  seven  years  of  age,  tlie  opium  eater  lost  his  father,  and  was 
committed  to  tlie  care  of  guardians.  They  sent  him  to  various  schools,  and  it 
appears  that  he  obtained  a  good  education,  and  made  considerable  progress, 
especially  in  the  Greek  language.  As  he  grew  older  he  was  desirous  of  being- 
sent  to  college,  but  iu  tliis  wish  lie  was  not  permitted  to  indulge.  The 
disappointment  acting  powerfidly  on  his  mind,  he  determined  to  run  away  from 
school ;  aud,  about  the  commencement  of  his  seventeenth  birtliday,  proceeded 
to  put  his  resolve  into  execution.  Not  having  money  sufficient  to  carry  out 
his  -s  lews,  he  wrote  to  a  lady  of  rauk  who  had  known  him  from  childhood, 
re(juesting  the  loan  of  five  guineas.  In  answer  to  this  letter,  she  scut  him  ten, 
which  immediately  decided  him  to  enter  upon  his  adventure.  It  was  not, 
however,  without  a  sorrowful  feeling  that  ho  quitted  the  scene  of  his  youth. 
"  On  tlie  evening  before  I  left,"  says  he,  "  I  grieved  when  the  ancient  and 
lofty  school-room  resouiid(;d  with  the  evening  service,  performed  for  the  last 
time  in  my  hearing ;  and  at  night,  when  the  muster-roll  of  names — and  mine  as 
usual  was  called  first — I  stepped  forward,  and  passing  the  head  master,  who  was 
standing  by,  I  bowed  to  him,  aud  looked  earnestly  in  his  face,  thmkiug  to 
myself — '  He  is  old  and  infirm,  and,  iu  this  world,  1  shall  not  see  him  again." 
I  was  riglit ;  I  never  did  see  him  again,  nor  ever  shall.  He  looked  at  me 
complacently,  smiled  goodnaturedly,  returned  my  salutation  (or  rather 
valediction),  and  we  parted,  though  he  knew  it  not,  for  ever."  The  next  day 
he  rose  at  half-past  three :  it  was  a  beautiful  July  morning,  aud  there  was 
something  which  affected  him  in  the  quietude  of  that  early  hour,  with  the 
broad  but  softened  light  which  shed  itself  on  the  adjacent  towers.  A  picture 
hung  over  his  mantlepiecc  of  a  beautifid  countenance,  which  he  had  often  gazed 
at  M'ith  a  sort  of  devotion.  As  he  was  looking  at  this  picture  for  the  last  time, 
the  clock  struck  four ;  he  went  to  the  picture,  kissed  it,  and  gently  walked  out. 
He  was  not  destined,  however,  to  make  his  exit  so  qidetly  as  he  had  expected. 
It  was  necessary  to  move  a  large  trunk,  which  was  too  heavy  to  be  carried  by 
his  own  unaidecl  exei'tiou.  A  servaut  man  had  kiudly  offered  to  assist  him, — 
a  man — 

"Of  Atlantean  shouldei-s,  fit  to  bear 
The  weiglit  of  mightiest  monarchies," 

but  the  man  had  the  misfortune  to  slip,  and  the  trunk  fell  aud  rolled  with  great 
impetus  against  the  door  of  the  pedagogue,     Eor  a  time  they  thought  that  all 
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was  lost,  but,  curiously  cnoiiiili,  (he  doctor,  who  was  generally  a  light  sleeper, 
never  awoke,  lie  was  now  launched  out  on  the  world.  It  will  easily  bo 
supposed  that  his  resources  would  soon  beeouie  inadequate  to  his  wants.  For 
some  time  he  wandered  about  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Wah's ;  and  at  one 
time  supported  himself  by  writing  letters  for  cottagers  who  happened  to  have 
friends  at  a  distance.  Once  he  was  entertained  some  days  by  a  family  of  young 
people,  for  whom  he  acted  as  correspondent,  and  gave  great  satisfaction  by  the 
delicate  manner  in  which  he  indited  k)vc  letters  for  a  kind  and  amial)le  girl. 
The  parents  of  these  people,  however,  returning,  put  an  end  to  his  continvumce 
with  them.  From  Wales  he  contrived  to  get  to  London,  though  he  omits  to 
state  in  what  maimer ;  and  here  his  sviiVerings  began  m  earnest.  For  upwards 
of  sixteen  weeks  he  was  a  pr(\y  to  the  most  bitter  hunger.  He  slept  for  a  long 
time  in  the  open  air,  aucl  subsisted  on  a  precarious  charity.  At  length  an 
individual  permitted  him  to  take  shelter  in  an  unoccupied  house,  and  there, 
with  a  friendless  and  deserted  child,  on  Avhom  he  took  compassion,  he  yiassed 
weary  days  and  nights.  It  seems  singular  that  in  this  destitute  state  he  did 
not  again  have  recourse  to  the  protection  of  his  guardians ;  and  he  does  not 
give  sufficient  reasons  for  his  not  doing  so,  as  he  nowhere  states  that  he  was 
treated  by  them  with  any  excess  of  severity.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a 
want  of  sufficient  resolution,  and  a  certahi  ckcad  of  again  losing  his  liberty, 
prevailed  over  other  feelings.  It  is  about  this  period  of  his  life  that  he 
introduces  us  to  a  little  episode  in  his  history,  Avhich  is  told  with  such  touching 
simplicity,  that  it  is  with  reluctance  I  am  led  to  abridge  it.  In  wandering  in 
the  streets  of  London  by  night,  he  had  formed  a  sort  of  companionship  with 
an  unfortunate  girl.  They  sought  each  other  regularly  at  an  appointed  place ; 
and  her  companionship  was  the  solace  of  his  miserable  life.  The  youth  of  the 
gui,  and  the  interest  she  displayed  in  his  misfortunes,  gave  rise  to  an  attach- 
ment of  the  strongest  nature.  He  never  knew  more  tliau  her  Christian  name, 
and,  as  he  always  depended  upon  finding  her,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
learn  more. 

It  happened  one  day  that  the  opium  eater  met,  casually,  with  a  friend  in 
Albemarle  Street,  and  being  recognised,  related  his  history.  His  friend 
supplied  him  with  a  small  sum  of  money,  with  which  he  resolved  to  visit  Eton 
to  see  the  son  of  a  nobleman,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  through 
whose  means  he  hoped  to  effect  some  monicd  arrangement  on  the  strength  of 
his  expectations.  He  took  leave  of  Anne  (for  that  was  the  name  of  the  young- 
woman)  as  usiud,  never  doubting  but  that  he  should  find  her  on  his  return. 
When  he  came  back  he  hastened  to  the  accustomed  place,  anxious  to  make 
known  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  and  share  with  her  his  amended  fortune. 
In  vam  he  looked  amongst  the  busy  throng  by  the  lamplight  of  Oxford  Street. 
They  had  parted  for  ever.  Perhaps  she  was  at  the  very  time  in  search  of  him 
also ;  perhaps  a  street  only  divided  them.  "  0,  Oxford  Street,"  exclaims  he, 
"  stony-hearted  step-mother!  thou  that  listencst  to  the  sighs  of  orphans,  and 
driukest  the  tears  of  childi-en !  successors  of  myself  and  Anne  have  doubtless 
since  trodden  in  our  footsteps  ;  and  thou,  Oxford  Street,  hast  since  echoed  to 
the  groans  of  innumerable  hearts."  After  this  relation,  we  are  introduced  by 
the  opium  eater  to  the  commencement  of  his  terrible  habit.  He  caught  a 
violent  pain  in  the  head  and  face  from  an  imprudent  application  of  cold  water, 
and  was  reconnnendcd  by  a  college  acquaintance  to  take  opium.  This  he 
immediately  purchased,  and  was  delighted  with  the  ease  he  obtained,  and  tlie 
agreeable  feelings  it  produced.  He  was  charmed  at  the  idea  that  pain  could 
be  so  cheaply  assuaged,  and  his  mind  pleasantly  excited.  He  soon  became 
habituated  to  the  stinudus,  and  thought  himself  liappy  in  its  discovery.  Life 
seemed  to  have  gained  new  charms,  and  to  present  itself  in  new  aspects. 
Under  the  influence  of  opium  he  saw  with  a  dift'erent  sight,  and  hearcl  with 
different  ears.     As  he  went  out  and  mixed  with  the  busy  tlu-ong  of  Loudon, 
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all  seemed  to  wear  a  frcsli  aud  beautiful  appearance.  At  the  opera  the  scene 
became  actually  a  paradise,  the  strains  of  music  were  heavenly,  and  the 
spectacle  like  a  fairy  enchantment ;  even  common  things  lost  their  grossness  ; 
in  fact  all  was  seen  and  felt  through  a  new  medium.  He  wandered  in  the 
streets  of  Loudon  whilst  under  this  influence,  and  took  pleasui-e  iii  everything 
which  surrounded  him  ;  for  motion  itself  was  pleasure.  I  may  here  remark 
that  the  opium  eater  finds  fault  with  the  statements  which  are  generallY  made 
M'ith  respect  to  opium.  He  denies  that  it  occasions  intoxication,  and  he  is 
doubtless  correct  in  objecting  to  this  term  being  applied  without  due  qualifica- 
tion. The  pleasure  of  wine  is  one  that  rises  to  a  certain  pitch,  and  then 
declmes  or  degenerates  into  stupidity ;  while  that  of  opium,  he  asserts,  remains 
stationary  for  eight  or  ten  hoiu's.  Again  the  influence  of  wine  is  of  a  nature 
to  disorder  the  mind,  wliilst  opium  tends  to  exalt  the  ideas,  and  yet  contribute 
to  harmony  and  order  in  the  arrangement.  Nor  do  we  find  that  maudlin 
character  in  the  excitement  of  the  moral  feebngs  consequent  on  opium,  which 
so  often  renders  the  inebriated  an  object  of  ridicule.  He  further  denies  that 
opium  produces  that  subsequent  depression  which  is  commoidy  supposed  to 
foUow  excitement.  He  remtu-ks  that,  in  his  own  case,  he  always  felt  unusually 
hilarious  on  the  day  following  its  enjoyment.  In  these  statements,  however,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  there  is  not  perhaps  that  absolute  contradiction  of 
medical  authority  which  he  supposes.  The  term  intoxication  may  or  may  not 
be  extended  to  embrace  the  ideas  of  the  opium  eater,  according  to  the  latitude 
of  tlie  definition ;  and  the  individual  experience  of  a  mind,  prone  to  excitement, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  certain  test  of  the  manner  in  which  others  may  be 
affected.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  the  ordinary  representations  of  medical  writers 
are  somewhat  incorrect,  and  the  experience  of  the  profession  as  to  the  excitin» 
influence  of  opium  not  equally  extensive  with  that  of  its  narcotic  and 
poisonous  effects. 

Some  melancholy  event  having  occurred  in  the  year  1813,  tended  to  confirm 
the  opium  eater  in  his  practice  of  opium-eating,  and  he  soon  found  the  habit 
so  strong  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  avoid  the  indulgence.  Certain  un- 
easy feelings  in  his  stomach  also  rendered  it  difficult  to  tolerate  any  abstinence 
from  it ;  and  now  he  began  to  experience  something  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
drug.  The  boundary  between  his  waking  and  sleeping  thoughts  seemed 
broken.  The  minutest  events  of  his  past  life  came  across  his  mind — his 
di'eams  were  vivid  and  terrible,  and  the  ideas  which  had  passed  through  his 
mind  presented  themselves  again  in  fantastic  shapes  and  grotesque  figures. 
But  the  horrible  predominated,  and  he  began  to  fear  sleep.  Perhaps,  as  he 
somewhere  observes,  nothing  which  is  once  written  on  the  brain  is  ever 
actually  destroyed.  May  it  not  reaj^pear  hereafter,  as  the  stars  come  again  into 
sight  when  the  daylight  is  gone  from  the  heavens  ?  Some  idea  of  the  natiu-e 
of  his  dreams  may  be  gathered  from  the  curious  notices  which  he  has  pre- 
served. From  the  character  of  his  previous  studies,  mythological  or  oriental 
scenes  often  tyrannized  over  his  imagination.  "  Trom  kindred  feelings,"  says 
he,  "  I  soon  brought  Egyjit  and  all  her  gods  under  the  same  law — I  was  stared 
at,  hooted  at,  grinned  at,  chattered  at,  by  monkeys,  by  paroquets,  by  cockatoos 
— I  ran  into  pagodas,  and  was  fixed  for  centiuies  at  the  sumndt  or  in  secret 
rooms — I  was  the  idol — I  was  the  priest;  I  was  worshipped,  I  was  sacrificed — 
I  fled  from  the  wrath  of  Brama  through  all  the  forests  of  Asia — Vishnu  hated 
me ;  Seeva  laid  wait  for  me ;  I  came  suddenly  upon  Isis  and  Osiris — I  had 
done  a  deed,  they  said,  which  the  ibis  and  the  crocodile  trembled  at — I  was 
bound  for  a  thousand  years  in  stone  coffins,  \^ith  mummies  and  sphinxes,  in 
narrow  clianibcrs,  at  the  heart  of  eternal  pyramids.  I  was  kissed  with  can- 
cerous kisses  by  crocodiles,  aud  laid  confounded  with  all  miutterable  slimy 
things,  amongst  reeds  and  Nilotic  mud.  *  *  *  Over  every  form,  aud 
threat,  and  pimishment,  and  dim,  sightless  incarceration,  brooded  a  sense  of 
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etcniitv  ami  iufiuity  that  drove  nic  iulo  an  oppression  as  of  maducss.  Iido 
these  ureanis  only  it  was,  Avith  one  or  two  slight  exceptions,  tliat  any  circnn\- 
stanee  of  jilivsical  liorror  entered.  All  l)el\)re  had  been  moral  and  sjiiritnal 
terrors.  But  here  tiie  main  agents  Mere  ngly  l)irds,  or  snakes,  or  crocodiles, 
espceiaUv  the  last.  The  cursed  crocodile  became  to  me  tlie  object  of  more 
horror  than  almost  all  the  rest.  I  was  compelled  to  live  Avith  him  ;  and  (as 
was  always  tlie  ease  almost  in  my  dreams)  for  eentnries.  I  escaped  sometimes 
and  I'onml  myself  in  Cliinese  houses,  with  cane  tables,  &c.  All  the  feet  of  the 
tables,  sofas,  &c.,  soon  became  instinct  witli  life ;  tlie  abominable  head  of  the 
crocodile,  and  Ids  leering  eyes,  looked  ont  at  me,  midtipUed  into  a  thousand 
repetitions,  and  1  stood  loathing  and  fascinated.  And  so  often  did  this  liideous 
reptile  haunt  my  dreams,  tliat  many  times  the  very  same  dream  was  broken  up 
iu  the  very  same  way.  I  heard  gentle  voices  speaking  'to  me  (1  hear  every- 
thing when  I  am  sleeping) ;  and  instantly  I  awoke  :  it  was  broad  noon;  and 
my  children  were  stamling  hand  in  hand,  at  my  bedside,  come  to  show  mc 
their  coloured  slioes  or  new  frocks,  or  let  mc  see  them  dressed  for  going  out. 
I  protest,  tliat  so  aw  ful  was  the  transition  from  the  damned  crocodile,  and 
the  other  unutterable  monsters  and  abortions  of  my  dreams,  to  the  sight  of 
innocent  human  natures,  and  of  infancy,  that  iu  the  mighty  and  sudden  revul- 
sion of  mind,  I  wept,  and  could  not  forbear  it,  as  I  kissed  their  faces."  Old 
scenes  would  often  come  across  his  mind,  like  the  sailing  clouds  across  the 
sky ;  sometimes  he  fancied  he  was  walking  in  pleasant  pastures,  and  lanes  of 
quiet  beauty ;  and  then  the  picture  woidd  clumgc  to  grander  and  more  im- 
posing oljjects.  Once  he  thought  it  was  an  Easter  Sunday,  and  that  he  was 
by  his  cottage  door,  and  the  hedges  were  rich  with  roses,  and  in  tlie  green 
cluux'hyard  cattle  were  ciuietlj  grazing,  and  as  he  turned  to  open  his  garden 
gate,  the  scene  changed  to  one  of  oriental  character  : — "  At  a  vast  distance 
were  visible,"  says  he,  "as  a  stain  upon  the  horizon,  tlie  domes  and  cupolas  of 
a  great  city ;  an  image,  or  faint  abstraction,  caught,  perhaps  in  childhood, 
from  some  picture  of  Jerusalem,  and  not  a  bow-shot  from  me,  upon 
a  stone,  shaded  by  Judean  palms,  there  sat  a  woman,  and  I  looked,  and 
it  was — Anne  !  She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  me  earnestly,  and  I  said  to  her,  at 
length — 'So  I  have  found  you  at  last.'  I  waited,  but  she  answered  not  a  word  ; 
her  face  was  the  same  as  when  I  saw  it  last,  and  yet  again  how  ditfcreut ! 
Seventeen  years  ago,  when  the  larnp-Hght  fell  upon  her  face,  and  for  the  last 
time  I  kissed  her  lips,  her  eyes  were  streaming  with  tears  ;  the  tears  were  now 
wiped  away  ;  she  seemed  more  beautifid  than  she  Avas  at  that  time,  but  in  all 
other  points  the  same,  and  not  older.  Her  looks  were  tranquil,  but  with 
unusual  solemnity  of  expression  ;  and  now  I  gazed  upon  her  with  some  awe ; 
but  suddenly  her  countenance  grew  dim,  and  turning  to  the  mountains  I 
perceived  vapoiu's  rolling  betAveen  us :  in  a  moment  all  had  vanished;  thick 
darkness  came  on,  and  in  the  tAvinkling  of  an  eye,  I  Avas  far  away  from  moun- 
tains, and  by  lamp-light  in  Oxford-street,  Avalking  again  Avith  Anne,  just  as  we 
walked  seventeen  years  before,  Avheu  we  Avere  both  children."  The  trans- 
formations and  variations  of  these  ideal  pictures  remind  us  of  those  dissolvmg 
scenes  Avhich  shoAV  us  castles  tm-ning  into  landscapes,  or  trees  becoming  ships 
on  the  expanded  ocean.  But  here  and  there,  amidst  the  inconsistencies  of 
imaginary  things,  arises  some  incident  of  life,  Avhicli,  seen  for  a  Avliile  in  its 
natural  beauty,  Avith  all  the  affecting  reminiscences  of  the  past,  groAVs  sud- 
denly distorted  in  proportions,  and  loses  itself  in  frightful  forms  of  squalid 
poverty  and  garish  misery.  Another  dream  is  still  more  exciting,  and  Avill  be 
ex:cuscd  as  a  fm-ther  and  a  gTaphie  delineation  of  these  opiate  reveries.  "  The 
dream  commenced  Avith  music,  Avhich  uoav  I  often  heard  in  di-cams — a  music 
of  preparation  and  of  aAvakcniug  suspense ;  a  music  like  the  opening  of  the 
Coronation  Anthem,  and  which  like  that,  gave  the  feeling  of  avast  march — of 
inhnite  cavalcades  tiling  off,  and  the  tread  of  innumerable  armies.  The  morn- 
ing Avas  come  of  a  mighty  day,  a  day  of  crisis  and  of  hnal  hope  for  human 
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nature,  then  suffering  some  mysterious  eclipse,  and  labouring  in  some  dread 
extremity.  Somewlierc,  I  know  not  wliere — somehow,  I  know  not  liow — by 
some  beings,  I  know  not  wliom — a  battle,  a  strife,  an  agou_y,  was  conducting, 
was  evolving  like  a  great  drama,  or  piece  of  mu.sic,  with  wliich  my  sympathy 
was  the  more  insupportable  from  my  confusion  as  to  its  place,  its  cause,  its 
value,  and  its  possible  issue.  I,  as  is  usual  in  dreams  (where,  of  necessity,  we 
make  ourselves  central  to  every  movement),  had  the  power,  and  yet  had  not 
the  powci',  to  decide  it.  I  had  the  power  if  I  could  raise  myself,  to  will' it ; 
and  yet  again  had  not  the  power,  for  the  weight  of  twenty  Atlantics  was  upon 
me,  or  the  oppression  of  inexpiable  guilt,  '  deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded.' 
I  lay  inactive.  Thoi,  like  a  chorus,  the  passion  deepened ;  some  greater  in- 
terest was  at  stake,  some  mightier  cause  than  ever  yet  the  sword  had  pleaded, 
or  trumpet  had  proclaimed.  Then  came  sudden  alarms ;  hurryings  to  and  fro  ; 
trepidations  of  innumerable  fugitives,  I  knew  not  whether  from  the  good  cause 
or  the  bad  ;  darkness  and  lights,  tempests  and  human  faces,  and  at  last,  with 
the  sense  that  all  was  lost,  female  forms,  and  the  featm-es  that  were  worth  all 
the  world  to  me,  and  but  a  moment  allowed, — and  clasped  hands,  and  heart- 
breaking partings,  and  then, — everlasting  farewells  !  and  with  a  sigh,  such  as 
the  caves  of  hell  sighed  when  the  incestuous  mother  uttered  the  abhorred 
name  of  death,  the  sound  was  reverberated — everlasting  farewells  !  and  again, 
and  yet  again  reverberated — everlasting  farewells  ! 

"  And  I  awoke  in  struggles,  and  cried  aloud,  '  I  wlU  sleep  no  more  !'"  How 
trrdy  might  he  have  said, 

"Macbeth  liatli  mm-dered  sleep  ! 
Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more!" 

The  efforts  of  the  opium-eater  to  renounce  the  practice  arc  extremely  in- 
teresting, and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  written  more  on  this,  the 
most  impoi'tant  part  of  the  subject.  Every  one  knows  something  of  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  habits  remain.  The  diary  which  is  here  given  is  a  singular 
document,  and  tells  the  jiuinber  of  di'ops  of  laudanum  taken  daily  duiing 
four  weeks.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

Third  Week. 


First  "Week. 

Monday,  June 

24  .... 

.  130 

25  .... 

.  140 

26  

.  130 

27  .... 

.     80 

28  

.     80 

29  

.     80 

30  

.     80 

Second 

Week. 

Monday,  July  1  

.     SO 

2 

.     80 

3  

.     90 

4  

.  100 

5  

.     80 

6  

.     80 

7  

.     70 

,.     9 

„  101 

„  11 

50 

Hiatus  in 

,,  12 

r     MS. 

„   13  j 
„  14 

7(3 

Fourth  Wei 

:k. 

klonday,  July  15 

„     IG 

„     17 

■      „     18 

76 

731 

731 

70 

„     19 

240 

„     20 

80 

„     21 

350 

In  this  detail  the  relapses  will  be  viewed  as  the  most  cui'ious  part.  But 
liow  natural  are  such  relapses  to  the  frailty  of  human  kind  !  The  gnawing 
sensations  which  attended  a  diminution  of  the  opium  were  almost  intolerable, 
and  it  was  from  these  feelings,  rather  than  from  mental  depression,  that  the 
difficulty  of  abandoning  it  arose.*     If  we  consider  the  monotony  of  some 

*  The  writer  of  an  article  on  Mental  Dietetics  in  the  fourth  volume  of  this  Journal, 
says  ; — "  We  may  truly  say  that  Mr.  De  Quincey  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
we  had  ever  the  pleasure  of  meeting  :  his  conversation  is  always  characterised  by  the 
clearest  reasoning  and  the  happiest  choice  of  language  ;  he  is  a  profound  Greek 
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lives — ^the  anxiety  and  incessant  labour  of  others — tlie  heart-rending  trials 
which  occur  in  most,  and  the  nttcr  dcsolatcncss  and  despair  of  u  few,  it  would 
indeed  be  a  great  l)oou  to  huniauity,  if,  without  crime,  without  moral  and 
physical  degradation,  without  siuuing  against  the  great  Creator,  it  were 
possible  by  some  means  to  cheat  the  mind  of  its  own  wretcliedncss — to  forget, 
even  for  "a  time,  the  evils  of  the  day — "  tlie  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud 
man's  contumely,  the  insolence  of  otiice,  and  the  spurns  that  patient  merit 
of  the  unworthy  takes."  It  would  be  a  great  boon  if  it  were  possible  to 
exalt  at  wiU  the  energies  of  the  rnind — to  clothe  vnth  the  treasures  of  in- 
tellectual grandeur  the  ordinary  events  of  the  passing  hour,  and  give  increased 
refinement  to  every  emotion  of  the  heart.  But  virtue  is  sacrifice  ;  we  cannot 
thus  evade  the  trials  of  life,  aud  anticipate  a  felicity  for  which  our  nature  is 
unprepared.  We  may  indeed  have  a  glorious  excitement ;  but  soon  a  feverish 
pertuibation  occupies  our  waking  hours,  and  fearful  di-eams  make  horrible  our 
pillows.     Then  let 

"The  frame  of  things  disjomt, 

Both  the  worlds  suffer, 

Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 

In  the  affliction  of  those  terrible  dreams 

That  shake  us  nightly." — Macbeth. 
Higher  Broughton,  near  Manchester. 


MENTAL  DYNMIICS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  SCIENCE  OF 

*  MEDICINE. 

A  COURSE  OF  LECTUEES  DELIVERED  By  M.  LORDAT,  PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 
IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MONTPELLIER.  ARRANGED  AND  TRANSLATED  BY 
STANHOPE  TEMPLEMAN  SPEER,  M.D.,  CHELTENHAM. 

Lecture  V, 

Gentlemen, — I  proceed  now  to  an  investigation  upon  which,  I  confess,  I  am 
somewhat  loath  to  enter,  but  which  cannot  be  passed  over.  It  consists  in  endea- 
vouring to  appreciate  the  results  of  the  experunents  made  by  zootomists  upon 
living  animals,  with  reference  to  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system ;  results, 
be  it  remembered,  which  they  consider  as  applicable  to  human  physiology. 

You  may  ask  why  this  repugnance  on  my  part?  Listen!— These  experimenters 
have,  in  my  opinion,  placed  themselves  beyond  the  domains  of  a  science  which 
is  of  ancient  date ;  which  possesses  its  truths,  its  fixed  principles,  its  links  of 
co-ordination  between  facts  and  principles,  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
various  species  of  causality,  aud  of  the  mode  in  which  the  diifcrcnt  orders  of 
causes  are  connected  with  their  respective  effects.  Instead  of  taking  up  this 
science  as  existing  at  present,  and  perfecting  it  by  means  of  additional  facts 
(allowing  always  that  such  facts  are  capable  of  connexion  with  the  fundamen- 
tal subject  of  the  doctrine  itself),  they  have  acted  precisely  as  though  it  had 
no  existence.  Not  that  they  have  either  censured,  approved,  or  examined  it ; 
but  as  though  it  had  never  appeared,  they  have  organized  a  science  after  their 
own  fashion,  without  even  previously  determining  its  philosophical  aspects,  and 
have  proceeded  to  niake  experiments  more  or  less   difficult,  with  a  view  to 

scholar,  and  his  erudition  extends  through  the  history  of  all  countries ;  few  men 
are  better  acquainted  with  Eastern  Uterature,  and  although  it  is  some  five  and 
twenty  years  since  we  were  in  the  habit  of  frequently  meeting  liim,  it  gives  us 
unfeigned  satisfaction  to  learn  that  he  has  entirely  given  up  the  use  of  opium,  and 
is  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health." — (p.  109.) 

In  the  November  number  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  in  an  article  on  "Tlie 
Narcotics  we  Indulge  in,"  the  author  makes  a  similar  statement — namely,  that 
De  Quincey  completely  conquered  the  habit  of  opium  eating. 
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ascertain  the  effects  produced  upon  animals  by  certain  impressions  made  upon 
certain  organs.  Troin  the  residts  obtained  by  themselves  and  their  copartners 
in  tliis  department,  there  has  been  deduced  a  series  of  general  propositions, 
which  now  constitute  a  species  of  conventional  physiology,  the  terms  and 
dogmas  of  which  seem  to  possess  nothing  in  common  with  the  corresponding 
elements  of  that  science  which  we  here  cultivate. 

How  then  can  we  lio])e  to  establish  an  agreement  between  two  sciences 
which  while  in  tiiith  not  dissimilar,  either  in  a  subjective  or  objective  point  of 
\'iew,  are  nevertheless  founded  on  respective  bases  of  so  diiferent  a  character. 
How  are  we  to  translate  the  idioms  of  their  science  into  our  o^vn  language, 
wlien  they  so  carcfidly  avoid  a  dialect  which  should  be  connnon  to  us  both  ? 

Here,  tlien,  in  a  few  words,  lies  the  embarrassment  and  diificidty  which  I 
feel  while  undertaking  the  investigation  in  question.  True,  it  might  be  sug- 
gested that  the  proper  method  of  procedui-e  would  be  to  trouble  ourselves 
as  little  about  their  docti'ines  as  they  do  about  ours.  But  our  respective  posi- 
tions are  not  identical.  The  experimental  school  is  composed  of  those  who  are 
either  strangers  to  medical  practice,  or  of  practitioners  who  possess  the  art  of 
separating  the  practice  of  medicine  from  the  science  of  man,  so  that  the  prac- 
tice itself  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  doctrine.  We,  however,  w^ould 
wish  conscientiously  to  do  nothing  but  what  we  believe,  and  to  beUere 
nothing  but  what  we  know  to  be  true. 

The  necessary  connexion  between  science  and  practice,  will  not  permit  us  to 
regard  the  experimental  school  with  the  same  indifference  w-hich  it  affects 
towards  us.  Being  composed  of  laborious,  talented,  and  honourable  individuals, 
it  is  very  possible  that  in  the  results  arrived  at,  there  may  be  found 
many  things,  usefid  and  applicable  to  the  science  which  we  humljly  endeavour 
to  expound.  It  would  be  wrong,  indeed,  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  regret  of 
having  neglected  a  well-established  scientific  fact,  w^hatever  be  the  source  from 
which  it  may  have  sprung. 

You  must  consider  the  following  investigation,  then,  as  an  act  of  resignation 
on  my  part. 

Do  not,  however,  expect  me  to  follow  out,  one  by  one,  all  the  propositions 
of  the  doctrine  wdiich  I  combat,  as  a  lawyer  impugns  all  the  phrases  of  his 
adversary's  counsel.  A  refutation  in  detail  woidd  be  too  long,  and  not  suffi- 
ciently profitable,  while  it  might  at  the  same  tinie  degenerate  into  an  acrimo- 
nious polemic.  I  simply  wish  to  draw  your  attention  -to  the  more  general 
notions  of  our  modern  vivisector's  physiology ;  less,  indeed,  with  a  view  of 
attacking  these  notions,  than  of  placing  them  in  juxtaposition  with  the- funda- 
mental dogmas  of  onr  own  science,  which,  thanks  to  the  contrast,  yo\i  will  be 
able  to  comprehend. 

A  knowledge  of  the  human  dynamism  has  ever  been  with  us  an  object  of 
profound  study.  What  I  have  already  said  with  reference  to  the  insenescence 
of  man  has  afforded  us  another  characteristic,  inasmuch  as  tins  fact  concludes 
the  proofs  of  the  duality  of  oux  dynamism,  and  distinguishes  it  from  that  of 
other  living  beings. 

In  comparing  the  two  principles  of  the  human-dynamism,  it  was  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  rank  assigned  by  philosophy  to  the  vital  force. 

This  retrospective  view  therefore,  of  our  own  doctrines,  will  constitute  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  drawing  a  critical  parallel  between  the  chief  propo- 
sitions respecting  the  physiology  of  the  nerves,  as  taught  by  the  vivisectors  of 
the  present  day,  and  those  homological  propositions  of  medical  physiology  wliich 
have  hitherto  been  expounded  in  this  ampliitlieatre.  ^j 

Thus,  the  general  fact  of  iuseuesceucc,  the  duality  of  our  dynamism,  of  which 
that  fact  afi'ords  a  strong  proof,  and  the  metaphysical  character  of  the  vital 
principle,  are  the  ideas  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  inculcate;  bear  them  therefore 
constantly  iu  mind  duriug  our  ensuing  meetings,  since  they  constitute  the  links, 
whether  tacit  or  textual,  of  the  subjects  which  I  now  propose  to  consider. 
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As  the  science  of  liumau  iiaiurc  cannot  be  made  up  of  a  priori  jMinciplcs, 
wc  would  wish  it  to  be  h:iscd  on  facts  alone.  The  most  ordinary  phcuouiciia, 
of  every  day  occniTcnce,  have  taugiit  us  that  man  is  comjjosed  of  an  aggTcgatc 
of  the  physical  order,  -whicli  we  have  studied  in  tiie  dissecting-room,  and  of  a 
dynamism,  which  is  of  the  mciaiihysical  order,  and  wliieh  can  only  be  studied 
in  the  living,  acting  man,  alternately  during  sickness  and  Ju'alth. 

Having  considered  tliis  first  division  of  our  subject,  we  felt  the  necessity  of 
entering  into  the  details  of  the  system.  \\^c  saw  tlie  materi;d  aggregate  to  be 
so  constituted,  that  we  do  not  liud  in  it  a  single  molecule  whose  presence 
and  mode  of  existence  docs  not  require  a  power  for  its  maintenance  and 
preservation. 

There  is,  consequently,  not  merely  no  apparel  or  organ  in  the  human  bod_y, 
hut  not  even  an  atom  of  whose  relations  in  reference  to  the  dynamism,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  be  acquainted  with,  since  the  absence  of  that  dynamism  is 
infallibly  succeeded  by  a  destruction  of  the  aggregate ;  i.  e.,  a  dispersion  of 
its  elements. 

But  how  are  we  to  ascertain  these  relations,  between  each  part  and  the 
dynamism  at  large,  if  not  by  contemplating  events  as  they  severally  occur  ? 

"  This  contemplation  is,  in  truth,  Empiricism,  taken  in  its  most  general  accep- 
tation. It  may  be  carried  out  in  two  ways,  first,  by  carefully  noticing  all  that 
passes,  whether  accidentally  or  spontaneously,  in  the  system,  and  by  keeping 
an  accurate  account  of  what  there  takes  place.  This  is  called  observation. 
Secondly,  by  pre-arranging  conditions  and  exciting  causes,  and  then  examining 
consecutive  phenomena.  This  is  what  has  been  properly  termed  e.rjjcrieiice. 
These  two  methods,  viz..  Observation  and  Experience,  are  indispensable  for 
the  construction  and  extension  of  the  science  of  man,  and  of  the  natural 
sciences  in  general. 

The  process  of  observation,  which  we  constantly  employ,  is  after  all  a  slow 
one.  True  it  is,  that  with  patience  and  attention,  science  undoubtedly  pro- 
gresses, but  the  acquisitions  which  it  makes  appear  at  such  long  intervals, 
that  we  might  often  be  tempted  to  regard  it  as  stationary. 

Experience  is  more  expeditioiis,  and  consequently  the  physical  sciences,  to 
which  it  has  been  applied,  have  made  immense  progress  in  a  short  space  of 
time.  Unfortunately,  its  application  to  our  department  of  science,  can  be 
but  limited  and  undecisive.  The  most  conclusive  psychological  experiments 
would  frequently  be  attempts  made,  not  merely  against  the  feelings  but 
against  the  very  existence  of  the  subject,  and  consequently,  if  man  be  that 
subject,  the  trial  must  always  be  barbarous  and  often  criminal. 

It  has,  however,  frequently  suggested  itself  to  the  minds  of  members  of  our 
profession,  that  certain  preconceived  and  decisive  experiments  might  be 
made  upon  animals.  But  prexious  to  undertaking  such  experunents  they 
have  generally  deemed  it  necessary  to  rcilcct  beforehand  upon  the  value 
of  the  anticipated  result ;  and  this  reflection  has  generally  been  a  discou- 
raging one. 

To  render  such  experiments  profitable,  in  relation  to  medical  physiology,  it 
would  require  an  amount  of  analogy  between  the  subject  of  such  experiment 
and  man,  as  woidd  approach  almost  to  identity.  But  where  are  we  to  fhid 
this  analogy  ?  Think  for  a  moment  and  say  if  it  be  possible. 

In  seeking,  then,  for  such  analogy,  let  us  examine  the  whole  extent  of  the 
inquiry ;  what  is  its  purport  ?  Is  it  not  to  ascertain  the  mutual  relationships, 
whether  active  or  passive,  existing  between  a  given  portion  of  our  body,  and  the 
dynamism  in  general  ?  Do  we  find  in  some  animal  an  organ  anatomically  similar 
to  one  of  our  own  ?  we  have  but  discovered  half  the  analogy ;  we  must  furtlier 
inquire  whether  the  brute  dynamism,  to  wliich  this  part  has  reference,  bears  a  like 
resemblance  to  our  own  dynamism.  If  we  cannot  discern  this  double  conformity, 
the  results  of  such  experiments  maybe  useful  as  regards  the  physiology  of  that 
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particular  animal,  but  tlicy  can  serve  human  physiology,  only  in  proportion  to 
the  similarity  of  the  metaphysical  terms. 

Every  living  animal  is,  like  man,  a  combination  of  diverse  materials  of  the 
physical  order,  and  of  a  dynamism  of  tlie  inctaphysical  order,  investing  it 
with  a  species  of  unity,  which  we  term  indiridifalifi/.  This  principle,  whether 
simple  or  compound,  gives  laws  ap))licable  to  its  own  system.  _  Tiicse  laws 
constitute  its  charts  and  its  codes,  whicli  require  to  be  studied  in  due  order, 
and  which  it  would  be  rash  and  imprudent  to  establish  upon  mere  a  priori 
reasoning.  Naturalists  have  pretended  to  divine  the  economy  of  a  living 
being  from  the  outline  of  its  body,  but  they  who  have  studied  the  dynamism 
of  such  beings,  know  hoAv  faulty  these  pretended  conformities  have  proved. 
Nothing  is  more  comuiou  than  lo'find  species,  the  internal  economy  and  liabits 
of  wliic'h  are  in  striking  contrast  with  their  external  configuration. 

From  what  I  have"  said  on  previous  occasions,  more  particularly  in  my 
lectures  of  the  past  year,  yon  cannot  fail  to  perceive  how  greatly  the  human 
dynamism  ditl'ers  from  that  of  the  beast. 

'  In  tlie  beast,  as  in  man,  there  exists  a  vital  principle,  which  is  self-acting 
and  spontaneous,  void  of  consciousness,  endowed  with  susceptibility  and  afi'ect- 
ability,  plus  an  aptitude  for  manifesting  these  properties  in  various  ways. 
But  this  susceptibility  and  affectability  diifer  greatly,  according  to  the 
species.  The  salicor, 'which  proves  fatal  to  man,  fattens  and  improves  the 
condition  of  the  sheep ;  arsenic,  which  is  poisonous  in  our  case,_  may  be  given 
to  a  lamb  with  impunity.  With  reference,  moreover,  to  the  varienis  modes  of 
reaction,  they  are  extremely  numerous  in  man,  and  are  subordinate  to  the 
different  shades  of  those  affective  qualities  with  which  the  vital  principle  is 
endowed,  while  in  animals  tliey  are  exceedingly  restricted.  In  some,  nothing^ 
beyond  motion  can  be  elicited  ;  cold-blooded  animals  appear  unsusceptible  of 
inflammation  ;  while,  think  on  the  other  hand  of  tlie  prodigious  number  of 
diseases  produced  in  man,  sooner  or  later,  as  the  result  of  external  impressions, 
and  you  will  at  once  diseorn  tlic  difference  between  the  vital  afl'eetaljility  of  a 
human  being  and  that  of  a  brute.  For  instance,  two  similar  nerves  in  the 
same  individual,  perform  (liferent  functions,  and  hold  varied  relations  in 
reference  to  the  dynamism,  inasmuch  as  tiie  vital  force  has  endowed  them  with 
different  ])roperties  ;  how,  then,  can  nerves  of  the  same  name,  and  more  or 
less  similar  in  the  different  species,  be  said  to  possess  the  same  attributes, 
the  same  relations,  and  tlie  same  functions,  in  regard  to  their  respective 
dynamisms  ? 
"  The  comparative  effect  of  wounds  in  man  and  animals  has  already  shown  us 
what  a  far  greater  amount  of  tolerance  {fv(popia)  exists  in  the  latter,  since 
what  is  denominated  by  surgeons,  traumatism  (pXd^rj  of  Galen),  is  almost  un- 
known in  animals,  as  a  consequence  of  even  the  severest  operations. 

We  say  nought  of  the  degree  of  vital  tenacity,  which  is  extremely  variable 
in  different  species,  without  apparent  reason.  Few  animals  are  cosmopo- 
litan, man  alone  appearing  to  possess  this  privilege.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
not  unfrequently  dies  of  comparatively  limited  injuries,  while  in  the  tardigrade, 
called  the  Una/i,  it  is  extremely  difhcult  to  extinguish  life. 

Does  there  exist  in  animals  that  relationship  between  certain  organs  which 
we  designate  sympathy,  and  which  is  of  so  much  importance  in  medical 
practice  ?  the  question  is  still  sud  judice. 

The  vital  force  in  man  is  endowed  with  a  certain  degree  of  instinct  or 
aptitude  for  performing  directly  and  involuntarily,  various  automatic  acts. 

You  are  aware  that  respiration,  suction,  deglutition,  the  expidsion  of  excre- 
ment, &c.,  are  performed  before  reason  or  volition  have  assumed  the  iiritiative. 
We  arc  especially  convinced  of  the  automatic  character  of  these  acts,  inas- 
much as  they  have  been  observed  in  living  human  monsters,  void  of  either 
brain  or  spinal  cord — monsters  that  have  been  called  Amyelencephales,  and 
:^;o.  xxyi.  t 
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ill  whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  the  existence  of  an  intellectual 
principle. 

A  comparatively  recent  occurrence  confirms  what  1  have  just  said.  You 
will  liiid  it  mentioned  in  il.  Longet's  Aiictlomie  et  Fhj/siolor/ie  da  Si/sicme 
Nerveux.  "A  female,  with  contraclod  pelvis,  became  proii'nant  ;  after  various 
inelfeclual  a<tem])ts  at  delivery  with  tlie  forceps,  it  was  determined  to  perforin 
craniotomy.  Doctor  Beyer  (who  narrates  the  case)  immediately  did  so,  ex- 
tracted the  two  ])arietal  bones,  em])tied  the  cranium,  and  removed  the  child, 
which  was  tlieu  wrapped  in  a  napkin  and  thrown  into  a  corner.  While  the 
medical  attendant  was  engaged  in  removing  the  placenta,  he  heard  a  species  of 
murmur,  emanating  from  the  spot  in  which  the  child  had  been  deposited.  In 
a  few  minutes  a  distinct  cry  was  heard.  The  napkin  was  opened,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  present,  this  acephalous  fcetus  was  In'catliing,  ami  throwiug 
about  its  arms  and  legs  ;  it  uttered  several  erics,  and  gave  sundry  indications  of 
life,  during  the  space  of  several  minutes."  Bear  in  mind  that  the  skull  was 
empty,  and  that  conscrpicntly  the  rachidian  Ijulb  had  no  longer  existence. 
This  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  child  from  brcatliiug  and  crying. 

We  have  here  more  than  enough  evidence  to  prove  the  nature  of  instinct, 
and  its  existence  as  independent  of  the  intellectual  princijde,  but  dependent  on 
the  vital  force.  The  »ainount  of  human  instinct,  however,  is  but  trifling  in 
comparison  to  tliat  with  which  the  majority  of  animals  are  endowed  at  the 
moment  of  birth.  What  acts,  what  fimctions  of  relation,  do  they  not  perform 
without  need  of  trial  or  apprenticeship  ?  This  exaltation  of  an  instinctive 
faculty,  of  whose  existence  we  are  fully  convinced,  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to 
decide  whether  there  be  ought  but  one  grand  instinct  engaged  in  the  exercise  of 
the  functions  of  relation,  as  occurring  in  the  brute.  Spite  of  our  doubts,  we  never- 
theless do  not  question  the  existence  in  animals  of  a  true  sensibility,  a  suscepti- 
bility accompanied  by  self-consciousness.  But  what  is  this  animal  sensibility  as 
compared  with  that  of  man?  Li  the  former  it  bears  reference  to  the  interests 
of  the  vital  system  alone.  A  sensation  is  always  either  pleasant  or  painful, 
that  is,  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  aggregate ;  and  we  know  not 
whether  that  which  does  not  bear  reference  to  this  species  of  interest,  can 
truly  be  denominated  a  sensation.  This  sensation  serves  as  a  guide  to  the 
instinct,  and  nothing  fm-thcr.  We  have  no  grounds  for  believing  that  it  can 
impart  instruction,  or  produce  a  combination  of  ideas  from  wluch  a  thought 
might  suggest  itself.  It  serves  to  entertain  a  species  of  animal  memory  (if  I 
may  so  speak),  which  the  instinct  recals  at  need,  whenever  the  varying  condi- 
tions of  the  vital  principle  render  such  an  act  necessary. 

Compare,  then,  this  sensibility  with  that  which  we  possess.  The  latter  is 
doubtless  roused  by  impressions,  whether  from  without  or  from  within ;  but  as 
our  instinct  is  so  imperfect,  it  is  needful  that  the  intellect  should  also 
appreciate  the  sensation,  in  order  to  know  Iioav  it  is  to  be  forthwith  responded 
to.  Thus  it  is,  that  sensations  are  in  reality  wants,  which  oblige  us  at  a  very 
early  period  to  think,  and  hence  serve  as  instructors.  What  a  difi'erence  have 
we  here,  between  this  species  of  sensibility,  and  that  of  the  lower  animal  at  the 
moment  of  birth. 

BuiFon  has  addressed  to  us  a  serious  reproach  for  not  attempting  to  compare 
accurately  the  human  dynamism  with  that  of  the  brute.  "It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,"  says  he,  "tha^;  man,  who  knows  so  little  of  himself,  who  con- 
founds often  his  sensations  and  ideas,  and  who  distinguishes  so  imperfectly 
the  emanations  of  the  soid  from  those  of  the  brain,  should  compare  himself  to 
the  brute,  and  admit,  between  it  and  htmscK,  nought  but  a  shade  of  difference, 
depending  upon'  a  trifling  excess  or  deficiency  in  the  perfection  of  his  corporeal 
organs.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  assert  their  powers  of  reasoning,  of 
mutual  comprehension  and  of  self-detennination,  and  attribute  to  them  in  ad- 
dition, not  merely  the  very  qualifications  Mdiich  he  himself  possesses,  but  even 
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those  in  wliich  lie  is  deficient.  But  let  man  examine  and  analyze  himself 
thoroughlv,  and  he  soon  will  recognise  the  nobility  of  his  nature,  compre- 
hend fully-  the  existence  of  his  own  mind,  cease  to  debase  liimself,  and  perceive 
at  a  glance  tlic  infinite  distance  which  the  Supreme  Being  has  interposed  be- 
tween himself  and  the  brute." 

This  exhortation  on  the  part  of  the  great  naturalist,  is  all  but  lost  upon 
the  school  of  the  Orgauicists.  Cabanis  asserts  that  every  sensation  produces 
either  i)lcasure  or  pam — true,  for  the  brute  ;  to  whom  sensation  is  as  nothing 
unless  it  be  immediately  conducive  or  injurious  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
aggregate.  But,  as  regards  ourselves,  how  many  impressions  are  neither 
paiufid  nor  pleasurable,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  source  of  absolute  indiflerence  ; 
while,  so  far  as  our  moral  interests  are  concerned,  their  appreciation  most  un- 
doubtedly depends  neither  upon  sensation  nor  upon  instinct,  but  solely  upon 
reason. 

When  our  sensations  are  pleasiu'able,  have  they  aught  in  common  with  those  of 
the  animal  ?  The  animal  enjoys  them  to  the  utmost,  untH  they  have  become  ex- 
hausted. We  carcfidly  avoid  doing  this,  and  have  mvented  a  thousand  refine- 
ments, if  not  to  augment  (for  our  sensibility  has  also  its  limits),  at  least  to 
prolong  and  surround  them  with  a  species  of  iuteUectual  value  which  in- 
creases their  importance  to  an  almost  indefinable  extent.  We  possess  an 
aesthetic  for  each  sense.  There  is  not  one,  on  whose  behalf  volumes  have  not 
been  written,  in  order  to  multiply  its  modes  of  susceptibility,  to  anticipate 
pleasui'e  by  prevision  and  preliminary,  to  increase  attention  at  the  moment  of 
sensation,  and  to  prolong  the  agreeaDle  rememoration  of  the  same.  Is  there, 
then,  any  similarity  between  these  methods  of  procuring  pleasure  and  the  sen- 
sation of  the  brute  ?  The  difference  tridy  is  so  great,  that  I  scarcely  venture 
to  apply  the  term  sensation  as  expressive  of  the  conscious  susceptibdity  to  external 
impressions  of  both  man  and  animals. 

Here  the  comparison  between  the  two  terminates :  the  principle  of 
thought,  which  is  all  in  all  with  the  former,  gives  no  evidence  of  existence  in 
the  latter.  I  can  only  feel  certain  that  a  living  being  thuilvs,  when  he  can 
commimicate  to  me  his  thoughts  by  a  conventional  language,  whether  phonic  or 
aphonic,  as  I  mentioned  to  you  dm-mg  the  past  year.  The  education,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  Ijrute,  is  not  identical  with  ours,  since  with  us,  education  is  a 
process  of  instruction,  taking  place  in  the  intellectual  prmciple  ;  while  in  the 
brute,  education  is  merely  a  mode  of  forming  and  fashioning  the  instinctive 
propensities ;  a  mode,  indeed,  which  constitutes  a  species  of  type,  as  trans- 
missible by  generation  as  an  ordinary  morbid  process.  Finally,  do  we  find  in 
the  life  of  the  annual  aught  that  calls  to  remembrance  the  coincidence  of  a 
principle  which,  after  acquiring  its  utmost  development,  becomes  aged  and 
aegenerate,  witli  another  principle  possessmg  the  power  of  self-preservation, 
and  capahle  of  becoming  an  intelligent  witness  of  the  destruction  of  its  own 
tenement  and  of  the  senile  extinction  of  its  biotic  companion  ?  Does  the 
bnite  enjoy  a  mental  insenescence,  contemporaneous  with  the  senescence  of 
its  vital  principle  ? 

No  !  a  principle  of  intelligence,  such  as  I  see  and  study  in  man,  is  not  that 
which  animates  the  brute ;  and  tliis  constitutes,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
strikmg  disparity  between  the  human  and  the  bestial  dynamism. 

There  is,  moreover,  in  connexion  with  man,  a  subject  which  appears  to  be  of 
great  scientific  interest.  I  allude  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  alliance, 
existing  between  the  vital  and  iuteUectual  principle  dui-iug  the  whole  course  of 
life;  an  aUiancc  in  which  we  find,  at  one  time  an  increased,  at  another  a 
dimmishcd,  auioimt  of  co-operation ;  while  occasionally  wc  discern  a  natural  sus^ 
pension,  and  even  an  actual  aberration,  in  then-  association.  This  important 
item  of  human  physiology,  constituting  as  it  does,  the  basis  of  all  theories 
respecting    sleep,    somnambidism,    delirium,    intoxication^    morosophy,    and 
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imnilal  alicnatidii,  bclniigs  to  llio  sficncc  ol'  man  alone.  You  will  Jliul  noliiing 
in  zoological  phvsiologv,  at  all  analogons  to  the  facts  of  ■which  I  speak. 

It  iniglit  |)ei-eliance,  however,  be  ohjeeled,  that  the  i)henoinena  (Icsignatcui  as 
sleep  and  asjihvxia  in  animals,  are  .similar  to  what  take  plaee  in  man;  but  I 
trust  ere  long  to  prove  that  it  is  not  so.  In  ourselves  for  instance,  the 
transition  from  a  slee]iing  to  a  waking  state  convinces  ns  that  the  co-operation 
of  the  two  jninciples  has  been  temiiorariiy  sus})ended,  and  that  at  the  moment 
of  transit  ion  the  eo-0])erat ion  is  renewed.  A  similar  occurence  takes  place  upon 
recovering  from  the  attack  of  some  ecstatic  disease,  from  magnetic  sleep,  or 
from  asphyxia.  In  every  instance  of  the  kind  there  is  a  moment  of  astonish- 
ment. "  Whrrr  am  I ?"  either  escapes  the  lips  or  flashes  across  the  mind. 
In  the  feigned  fainting  tits  occurring  during  the  represent af ions  of  the  drama, 
the  individual  never  fails  to  express  this  surprise,  which  is  in  truth  the  inevi- 
table rcsidt  of  an  interval,  existing  between  the  previous  estrangement  of  the 
two  principles  and  their  complete  rennion.  A  sudden  waking  out  of  sleep  is 
always  accompanied  in  man  by  indecision.  I  do  not  b(^lieve,  however,  that  this 
is  noticed  in  animals. 

The  recovery  from  a  state  of  as])hyxia  is  never  accompanied  in  man  by  phe- 
nomena similar  to  whal  we  notice  in  the;  recovery  of  a  bird  nnder  similar  cir- 
cumstances ;  as  in  the  experiment  of  Humboldt,  made  with  a  view  of  testing 
the  etfects  of  galvanism.  After  having  had  recourse  to  the  necessary  means  for 
producing  asphyxia,  "I  waited,"  says  he,  "for  the  moment  at  which  the 
subject  of  experiment,  a  common  linnet,  was  about  to  expire.  Already  its  eyes 
Avere  closed,  and  it  Avas  stretched  on  its  back,  while  mechanical  irritation  with 
the  point  of  a  pin  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  anus,  produced  no  ell'ect.  I  hastened 
to  ]ilaee  a  piece  of  zinc  in  its  beak,  and  another  of  silver  in  the  anus,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  a  communication  was  established  between  the  metals 
through  the  medium  of  an  iron  wire.  To  my  astonishment,  at  the  moment  of 
contact,  the  bird  opened  its  eyes,  raised  itself  upon  its  feet,  and  fluttered  its 
wings ;  it  then  breathed  for  six  or  seven  minutes,  and  expired  traufpiilly." 
There  Avas  nothing  in  the  case  of  the  bird  at  all  con-espondiug  to  the  "Where 
am  I  !"  so  invarialile  in  man  under  analogous  circumstances. 

After  such  evidence  of  discrepancy  existing  betAvcen  man  and  animals,  what 
expectations  can  Ave  foiuid  upon  the  experiments  of  vivisectors ;  especially 
Avlien  the  theory  of  the  animal  functions  is  the  question  at  issue  ?  The 
similarity  actiuilly  existing  betvvcen  the  two  terms  of  comparison,  viz.,  the 
animal  and  the  human  dynamism,  does  it  constitute  anythiug  like  analogy  ? 
The  terms,  it  is  true,  are  both  of  the  metaj)hijsic((l  order,  but  how  far  removed 
from  one  another ! 

Such  are  the  reasons  Avhy  avc  place  but  little  confidence  in  the  results  of 
Tivisection.  It  may,  however,  be  said — "  Suppose  that  man  be  an  animal,  to 
Avhich  an  intellertuul  principle  has  been  su])eraddcd,  remove  this  })rinciple, 
AAliieh  AVC  admit  Avill  produce  an  enormous  dift'erenee,  still  the  object  of  this 
addition  is  an  aninud,  like  others,  and  you  cannot  avoid  recognising  the 
analogy."  But  to  this  i  Avould  reply,  as  I  have  previously  done,  that  the 
vifal  element  in  man  dift'ers  from  that  of  animals,  in  its  laws,  instincts,  and 
susceptibilities.  Remember,  moreover,  that  the  human  vital  principle  Avas 
created  the  coadjutor  of  the  intellect;  and  can  avc  imagine  that  such  an 
auxiliary  should  be  a  vital  principle  similar  to  that  for  Avhich  in  tlie  hrute 
in.stinct  alone  suffices  to  be  the  eo)npanion  ? 

Lastly,  if  animals  really  possessed  such  an  analogy  to  the  human  species  as 
that  their  respective  physiologies  were  identical,  if  their  dynamism  resembled 
ours,  if  thev  possessed  the  same  susceptibility  that  aa'c  possess, — an  intelligent 
principle,  similar  to  that  of  the  child,  or  even  of  the  savage,  who,  according  to 
the  assertion  of  some  naturalists,  possesses  less  mental  capacity  than  the 
elephant  or  the  monkey, — should  Ave  have  dared  to  resolve  the  problem  by 
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ancans  of  the  scalpel?  If  their  sensibility  were  identical  with  that  which  we 
possess  ;  if  pain,  iuilicted  by  the  knife,  prochiced  in  them,  trembling,  terror,  fear 
of  danger,  and  visions  of  approaching  death,  should  we  I  ask,  ever  have  had 
recourse  to  a  sanguinary  experiment  ?  W^c  should,  indeed,  have  feared  to 
become  fratricides,  and  rather  have  wished  the  animal  to  be  treated  as  we 
would  wish  the  negro  to  be  treated.  We  have,  therefore,  but  little  sympathy 
with  vivisection.  If  authorised  by  analogy,  it  is  both  criminal  and  ferocious; 
and  if  justitled  by  a  dilfercnce  of  nature,  it  remains  objectless  and  unworthy 
of  coniidence. 

Knowing  then,  the  reasons  which  actuate  me  in  the  rejection  of  vivisection 
as  a  means  of  illustrating  the  human  dynamism,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
inquire  into  the  motives  of  those  experimenters  who  devote  themselves  with 
so  much  zeal  to  this  species  of  investigation. 

Aad  first  let  me  remind  you  that,  with  a  view"  of  demonstrating  the  results 
we  may  anticipate  from  experiments  made  upon  animals,  I  began  by 
discussing  our  intellectual  requirements,  our  tendencies,  our  philosophy,  and 
the  bias  of  our  mind  in  tlie  study  of  medical  physiology. 

To  complete  this  portion  of  our  subject,  let  us  endeavour  to  study  the 
vivisectors  in  the  same  light ;  let  us  see  what  is  their  object,  what  arc  their 
preliminary  studies,  their  inclinations,  their  philosophy,  and  their  mode  of 
applying  it. 

While  then,  we,  on  the  one  hand,  have  openly  avowed  the  motives  which 
actuate  us,  the  vivisectors  have  been  much  less  explicit;  and  we  must, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  unravel  their  vdtimate  designs. 

I.  I  Jiave  already  stated  that  the  essential  object  of  our  stuilies  is  the  know- 
ledge and  legitimate  practice  of  niedienLe.  The  importance,  therefore,  of  this 
profession,  authorizes  an  inquiry  into  whatever  pertains  to  it ;  but  repudiates 
all  serious  efforts  of  the  mind  directed  to  that  which  is  foreign  to  its  interests  : 
being,  in  truth,  a  science,  of  \^hich  it  may  be  reasonably  said  that  no  servant 
can  serve  two  masters. 

The  vivisectors  have,  liowever,  adopted  an  additional  vocation ;  they  arc 
essentially  naturalists.  In  examining  the  acts  of  an  animal,  they  have  had  the 
curiosity  to  inquire  into  the  mechanism  of  its  movements.  This  is  far  from 
what  would  have  been  our  design,  had  we  become  vivisectors  ;  our  objects 
would  rather  have  been  anthropological.  The  difrerenee  of  the  impulsion 
)nust  then  necessarily  show  itself  in  all  the  results  accruing  from  the  practice 
in  question. 

()ur  j)rimary  course  of  study,  then,  has  been  that  prescribed  by  our  model, 
Hippocrates,  viz.,  an  inquiry  into  human  nature.  It  is  from  constant 
attention  to  this  subject,  diuing  a  period  of  more  than  two  thousand  years, 
that  there  has  arisen  that  Ili])p(jcratic  vitalism  which  })ractitioners  of  medicine 
tacitly  cultivate ;  and  which  our  own  faculty  endeavours  to  preserve,  perfect 
and  propagate,  with  the  utmost  zeal.  Tor  this  doctrine  the  vivisectors  have 
no  sympathy  :  not  merely  do  they  ignore  its  essential  doctrine,  but  they 
conceive  it,  moreover,  to  be  other  tlian  it  actually  is. 

They  nevertheless  assert  that  their  eiforts  arc  directed  to  the  advancement 
of  medical  science;  and,  in  truth,  they  strenuously  endeavour  to  introduce 
their  results  within  its  domain.  This  is  at  least  a  mode  of  giving  inqwrtance 
to  their  investigations,  of  which  it  remains  for  us  to  appreciate  the  intrinsic 
value. 

Let  us  not,  however,  break  off  all  intercourse,  merely  on  account  of  their 
distaste  for  vitalism;  such  repugnance  is  rather  a  reason  for  hearing  them  ; 
inasmuch  as  certain  of  their  results,  which  actually  fortify  our  own  doctrinal 
views,  cannot  be  suspected  of  favouritism,  always  indeed  to  be  dreaded  in  the 
reciials  of  a  friend. 

You  arc  aware  that  our  mode  of  procedure,  in  the  research  after  natiu'al 
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trut]>s,  is  tliat  proiioinidcd  by  Bacon  in  his  "  Novum  Orcjaiiiini."  It  is 
that  wliich  has  alwavs  served  as  a  rule  in  the  construction  of  tlie  Ilippocra- 
tic  doctrine.  AVe  start  with  a  muubcr  of  antliro])oh),£^ical  facts;  and  after 
havini:  classed  thcni  according  to  their  mutual  resemblances,  wc  ascribe  to 
each  class  a  cause,  of  which  tlie  name  expresses  but  the  effects.  These  names 
stand  for  the  experimental  causes.  When  the  c;roups  are  multiple,  we  com- 
pare the  diil'erent  experhnental  causes,  in  order  to  combine  tliose  which  a  more 
attentive  examination  has  yirovcd  to  be  identical ;  we  segregate  those  which 
possess  peculiar  characteristics,  and  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  confonnd, 
nntil  new  facts  shall  have  tanght  us  that  experimental  causes,  dilfcrcnt  in 
aspect,  may  nevertheless  be  referred  to  one  common  cause  already  kno\yn.  It 
is  thus  that  modern  chemists  proceed  :  they  fear  not  to  multiply  experimental 
causes,  apparently  distinct,  and  to  give  them  spcciQc  names  ....  comparing 
them  only  when'  the  number  and  variety  oi  ascertained  facts  shall  have 
defmitcly 'settled  their  proper  rank  and  position.  These  rules  have  been 
established  with  a  view  of  banishing  from  science  all  hypotheses  and  supposi- 
tions, inasmuch  as  tl»ey  encumber  it  to  no  purpose. 

The  terms,  vital  IToree,  instinct,  susceptibility,  irritability,  automatism, 
sensibility,  iimate  principle,  volition,  human  dynamism,  &e.,  have  been 
employed,  merely  to  distinguish  the  various  groups  of  anthro]3ologieal  pheno- 
mena, and  to  admit  of  their  respective  causes  being  definitely  established 
under  certain  heads. 

The  experimenters  of  whom  I  now  speak,  disdain  such  philosophy ;  rejecting 
all  experunental  causes,  ascertained  by  abstraction  alone,  they  require  some- 
thing more  consistent  and  more  corporeal.  In  default  of  well-marked  physical 
causes,  they  willingly  content  themselves  with  a  very  concrete  hypotliesis, 
imitating  somewhat  those  savages  who,  in  ease  of  famme,  fill  their  stomachs 
with  earth,  which,  though  in  itself  useless,  serves  nevertheless  to  amuse  the 
organ,  at  least  for  a  time. 

Thus,  they  have  assumed  that  the  nerves  and  ganglia  animate  the  whole  body, 
"  and  regidate  the  functions  of  the  entire  economy."  But  the  nerves,  as  they 
come  under  om-  inspection,  do  not  appear  particularly  adapted  to  such  a  purpose. 
Again,  "  in  order  to  explain  in  man  and  animals  the  i^henomena  of  phi/sical  exist- 
ence {this,  be  it  remembered,  is  their  jKCuliar  mode  of  expressing  themselves)  the 
onajority  of  authors  admit  the  presence  of  an  imponderable  agent,  designated  by  the 
various  titles  of,  nervous  fluid  or  agency,  ncrvoiis  power,  acting  principle  of  the 
nerves."  They  are  at  a'loss  to  know  whether  it  be  identical  with  the  electric 
fluid,  or  ^vhetJier  it  be  a  fluid  sui  generis ;  but  they  cannot  do  without  some 
imponderable  of  a  phvsical  order. 

M.  Longet,  following  the  example  of  M.  MuUer,  has  discussed  this  complex 
question  at  considerable  length ;  he  fails  to  resolve  it,  but  lest  the  mind  should 
lose  aU  hope  of  discovering  a  fluid  similar  to  others,  belonging  to  the  domain 
of  physics,  he  thus  sums  up  his  chapter: — 

1st.  "There  is  no  direct  proof  iu  favour  of  the  hypothesis,  that  cuiTents  of 
electricity  pass  along  the  nei-ves. 

2nd.  "Electricity  and  the  nervous  power  are  not  identical. 

3rd.  "  In  the  present  state  of  scientific  inquiry,  it  would  be  rash  to  assert  that 
they  are  totally  different,  and  possess  no  analogy  with  one  another." 

But  I  would  venture  to  ask.  If  there  be  any  great  rashness  iu  asserting  that 
the  force  which  produces  zoonomielife  and  the  fusiform  phenomenon  previously 
described  at  length,  has  no  radical  analogy  v.ith  electricity? 

This  partiality  for  hypothesis,  again&Vv.hich  Bacon  has  diiTctly  protested, 
finds  support  iu"the  example  of  Descartes,  "and  in  that  remarkable  maxim  of  his 
"  Natural  Philosophy,"  which  appears  to  me  to  be  fraught  with  dangerous 
results,  and  which,  if  taken  literally,  woidd  convert  science  into  romance — "I 
should  feel,"  says  he,  "  that  I  had  done  enough,  if  the  causes  which  I  have 
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explained  should  a^jpear  to  be  of  siicli  a  uatui'e  as  to  produce  effects,  bearing 
even  a  resemblance  to  those,  which  we  witness  around  us  in  the  world  at  large; 
w^tliout  inquiring  whether  it  be  by  these,  or  by  other  causes,  that  such 
effects  are  produced.  I  conceive,  moreover,  that  it  is  as  useful  to  possess  a 
knowledge  of  these  supposititious  causes,  as  of  the  actual  ones."  Hereupon 
he  quotes  a  passage  from  Aiistotle,  which  appears  to  support  his  views.  But 
I  again  ask.  Can  we  say  that  science  consists  in  seeking  indifferently  for  what 
is  true,  or  for  what  is  merely  proliable  ?  Happily  it  is  not  so  before  a  court  of 
assizes.  A  crime  has  been  committed,  an  individual  lias  been  accused;  the 
jiuy  is  asked  whether  they  feel  confident  that  the  said  individual  is  guilty. 
The  answer  is  not,  that  his  guilt  appears  certain  or  probable,  it  must  either  be 
the  expression  of  conscious  conviction  or  silence ;  and  why  should  it  not  tlius 
be  with  regard  to  science  ?  If  not  sure  of  the  cause  of  such  and  such  an  effect, 
you  are  not  obliged  to  adopt  one  that  is  simply  probable.  Withhold  your 
judgment,  and  seek  more  ample  information. 

111.  The  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  causes  :  viz.,  those  of  the 
2^hi/sical  and  those  of  the  mefaph^/sical  order,  in  the  sense  understood  by  Bacon, 
is  rigorously  observed  among  us,  as  1  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe.  It 
has  been  stated,  that  the  metuphyxical  order  is  accepted  in  this  sense,  as  a  cate- 
gory of  the  natural  sciences,  having  no  connexion  with  the  theological  sciences. 
This  observation  is  necessary,  inasmuch  as,  during  the  Cartesian  epoch,  meta- 
physics and  theology  were  associated ;  while  certain  mcjdern  philosophers  of 
the  Epicurean  sect  take  advantage  of  this  past  association  to  deny  metaphysics, 
and  to  treat  tlicm  as  a  mere  superstition. 

True  it  is,  that  in  Paris  mctajihvsics  have  been  limited  to  pyschology,  and 
pyschology  in  turn  connected  witli  religion.  The  allegorical  tableaux  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  centm-y  represent  the  science  of  metaphysics  as 
identified  witli  theology.  I  have  already  brought  tliis  under  your  notice  m  the 
frontispiece  of  Diderot  and  d'xUembert's  Encyclopedia ;  and  I  have  now  before 
me  an  engraving  of  Bernard  Picart,  published  in  1707,  the  title  of  which  is. 
Truth  as  sought  after  by  Philosophers.  Truth  is  seen  in  the  distance,  wlule 
Philosophy  is  pointing  it  out  to  her  favourite,  Descartes,  and  to  the  philosophers 
of  antiquity.  The  allegorical  female  figure,  representing  Philosophy,  is  adorned 
with  certain  attriljutes,  symbolical  of  its  four  sul>di\'isions.  She  is  crowned 
with  stars,  in  order  to  designate  physics  ;  she  holds  in  her  right  hand  a  sceptre, 
emblem  of  morals ;  in  the  other  she  holds  a  serpent,  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth, 
a  symbol  of  eternity,  intending,  moreover,  to  represent  metaphysics ;  while  she 
places  one  foot  upon  a  touch-stone,  to  incUcate  logic,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
discern  truth  from  falsehood. 

Tliis  association  of  metaphysics  witli  the  idea  of  eternity,  of  the  Almighty, 
and  of  his  relations  with  man,  is  an  amalgamation  whose  intent  in  those 
days  was  morally  excellent ;  the  connexion  is  now,  ho\i"ever,  maintained  with 
perfidious  intent. 

Let  us  then  revert  to  Bacon's  division,  and  distinguish  physical  from  meta- 
physical causes,  in  that  the  former  first  jtroduce  their  cfi'ects  without  fad.  or 
variation,  under  the  same  evident  conditions ;  secondly,  that  they  act  without 
relaxation  or  exaltation  of  intensity ;  thirdly,  that  they  are  as  durable  as  the 
bodies  from  whence  sucli  causes  sprmg;  fourtlily,  that  tliey  ])roduce  phenomena, 
each  of  which  is  isolated  and  independent  both  of  the  past  and  of  the  future  : 
while  tlie  latter  order  of  causes,  viz.,  the  metaphysical,  arc,  fii'st,  adventitious 
as  regards  their  locality,  variable  in  theii'  effects,  and  consequently  prone  to 
contingency  ;  secondly,  they  are  subject  to  remissions  and  exacerbations,  with- 
out extrinsic  determination  ;  thirdly,  that  tlioy  are  forced  to  execute  a  series  of 
successive  phenomena,  and  are  condemned  to  maction  when  these  have  been 
achieved,  in  spite  of  the  aptitude  of  locality;  fourthly,  that  they  give  rise  to 
phenomena  which  arc  connected,   like  the  links  of  a  chain,  not  of  necessity  or 
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In  a  maimer  i)hvsically  imUssohibk',  l)ut  by  conventional  agrccmcui,  M-ilh  tliat 
temporary  period,  each  nioineiit  of  whicli  has  relation  to  its  bci^inning  and  end. 
In  a  word,  let  ns  recollect  that  tlic  causes  of  the  physical  order  act  ratiunc 
cnth,  and  tliosc  of  the  nietapliysical  order,  ratione  maris. 

It  would  appear  that  tlu'  vivisect  ors  £;encrally,  have  not  the  slightest  notion 
of  this  distinction.  I  have  already  said  tliat  there  arc  some  amons;  them  who 
conceive  these  to  be  words  without  ideas  ;  but  I  would  ask  my  auditors  if  the 
above  distinction  be  nought  but  a  tissue  of  words,  void  of  meaning? 

Sustaining  the  cliaractcr  of  staunch  organicists,  they  persist  in  seeing,  in  the 
parts  upon  which  they  operate,  nothing  but  what  comes  under  the  cognizance 
of  their  senses,  plus  tlie  nervous  fluid  which  tliey  have  invented.  They,  never- 
theless, occasionally  make  use  of  words  expressing  agencies  wliich  they  well 
know  not  to  belong  to  the  physical  order.  Thus,  JM.  MuUer  appears  to  reco- 
gnise a  principle  of  life,  a  mind.  And  I  have  already  stated  that  he  expresses 
his  opinion  of  the  miity  of  the  dynamism,  l)oth  in  man  and  animals,  so  tliat  lie 
adopts  a  reversed  Stahlianism — one  single  acting  cause,  one  vital  force,  in  which 
the  principles  oi  the  iuteUigcnee  is  lint  an  additional  faculty.  M.  Longet, 
moreover,  speaks  of  life  and  of  the  intellect,  which  he  does  not  undertake  to  ex- 
plain by  physics  or  by  chemistry.  The  theory  of  an  alleged  nervous  fluid,  is 
termed  mechanical ;  this  expression,  so  rarely  employed  in  reference  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  imponderables,  and  of  which  the  true  signification  in  physics  is 
well  known,  appears  to  be  doubly  incongruous  when  physiology  is  the  subject 
under  eonsideratiou. 

The  vivisectors  imagine  that  the  nervous  fluid  is  produced  in  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  without  considering  that  the  vital  force  is  anterior  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  nervous  system.  The  movement  of  this  fluid  constitutes  the  chief 
subject  of  their  theory,  and  its  autliors  carefully  endeavour  to  unite  in  one, 
both  the  idea  of  the  phenomenon  and  that  of  its  alleged  cause.  Let  us  here 
cursorily  examine  the  terms  which  they  employ,  in  order  to  express  these  facts, 
with  the  view  of  supporting  their  hypothesis. 

1st.  They  assert  that  there  are  three  species  of  nerve  fibres,  of  which  the 
first  are  denominated  sensory ;  the  second,  motor ;  the  third,  excito  motor. 
Each  nerve  fibre  irrevocably  possesses  certain  properties  in  virtue  of  its 
primitive  constitution.  They  start  from  the  peripiiery,  and  unite  in  the 
cerebro-spinal  centre. 

In  man,  an  impression,  made  upon  any  point  of  the  living  system,  is  felt 
cither  by  the  vital  force  alone,  or  by  the  two  principles  simultaneously.  The 
former  of  these  phenomena  constitutes  susccption  or  vital  sensation;  the  latter 
is  sensation,  properly  so  called.  These  terms  are  but  the  expression  of  certain 
facts.     The  experimentalists  call  them  centripetal  acts. 

When  a  susccption  or  a  sensation  takes  place  in  the  dynamism,  the  event  is 
appreciated  either  for  good  or  evih  An  impression  is  received,  which  is  either 
favourable  or  not,  and  there  results  as  a  consequence,  an  act  v.hich  expresses 
the  nature  of  this  appreciation.  Pliysicians  say  that  there  exists  in  some  part 
of  the  dynamism,  an  irritation,  an  atl'ection,  &c.,  and  the  appreciation  of  the 
same  is  expressed  by  terms,  which  differ  according  to  its  mode  of  manifesta- 
tion—^/r/zw^jwy,  convulsion,  inflammation,  itistinctite  motion,  voluntary  motion,  &c; 
-such  are  the  facts.  Tlie  experimental  school  designates  this  appreciation  as 
a  conflict  between  the  motor  and  sensory  nerves  at  their  central  pohit  of 
union.  Witli  regard  to  the  expressions  made  use  of,  in  reference  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  whicli  the  motor  nerves  are  capable,  they  are  comprised  in  the 
term  centrifugal  acts. 

Thus,  at  every  page  of  tlieir  writings  do  we  find  a  translation  into  the 
language  of  physics,  of  medical  terms,  derived  originally  from  that  of  meta- 
physics. Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  facts  which  have  refused  thus  to 
accoumiodatc  themselves.     We  shall  have,  ere  long,  occasion  to  notice  these 
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more  particiilaxly ;  it  will,  liowcver,  suffice  to  show,  that  by  their  own  acknow- 
ledgment, the  vital  principle  is  not  of  the  physical  order,  and  that  it  acts 
ratione  mori.s,  and  not  ratione  entis;  witness  that  solidnritij  of  organs  reco- 
gnised by  M.  Longct,  a  characteristic  indeed  which  is  unknoMn  in  the  domain 
of  physics. 

V.  Tliis  conviction,  or  at  least  this  attachment  of  the  viviscetors  to  their  own 
peculiar  tenets,  togetlier  with  the  liberty  which  their  philosophy  allows  of 
creating  hypotheses  indefinitely,  of  dispensing  with  tlic  necessity  of  seeking 
for  wliat  really  is,  and  of  contenting  themselves  with  putting  forth  that  which 
might  be,  is  a  frame  of  mind  which  appears  to  be  very  suspicious,  and  against 
Avhich  we  should  be  on  our  guard.  It  gives  me,  moreover,  a  certain  distrust 
of  tiicir  anatomical  discoveries.  As  these  are  made  only  through  the  medium 
of  the  microscope,  and  as  this  method  of  investigation  may  give  lise  to  many 
illusions,  liow  can  I  avoid  receiving  them  with  some  hesitation,  when  I  luid 
them  to  be  at  variance  with  recognised  dogmas  ? 

To  establish  their  doctrine,  it  should  be  shown  that  each  nervous  filament  is 
independent  of  its  neighbour,  from  the  eerebro-spinal  centre  to  its  periphery. 
.  .  .  General  anatomy,  however,  shows  us  the  anastomoses  of  the  nerve  fibres; 
appearances,  therefore,  are  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

Again,  their  doctrine  requires  that  the  nerves  of  the  ganglionic  system 
should  accompany  the  blood  vessels  to  their  finest  ramilications,  but  the 
demonstration  of  tliis  fact  is  hnpossible. 

In  order  that  the  phenomena  of  innervation  should  appear  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  varied  conditions  presented  by  the  anatomy  of  the  nerves,  they 
have  supposed  that  the  grey  matter  might  explain  what  has  been  wanting  to 
their  theory  ;  and,  consequently,  efforts  have  been  made  to  make  of  this  tissue 

a  system  similar  to  that  of  the  nerves  themselves aii  attempt  by 

no  means  easy,  if  faithful  to  the  lirst  precept  of  anatomy,  viz.,  demonstration. 
As  for  myself,  these  portentous  anticipations  appear  to  have  little  reference 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  science.  Be  they  as  well  foiuidcd  and  sus- 
ceptible of  the  most  unmistakable  demonstration  as  possible,  the  probability 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  viviscetors  would  not  be  euhanced,  nor  that  of  ours 
diminished.  The  different  parts  of  the  material  system  are  but  the  macliinery 
of  which  the  jiower  and  the  modes  of  action  are  known  by  certain  facts.  AVc 
shall  learn  with  pleasure  every  detail  concerning  the  aptitude  and  eharaeter- 
isties  of  this  machinery,  but  such  knowledge  will  change  nought  of  what  is 
essential  to  our  scientific  edifice.  It  is  not  so,  however,  witli  their  liypothesis. 
It  can  only  possess  a  semblance  of  reality,  upon  the  supposition  that  this  new 
anatomy  should  prove  to  be  true.  If  they  succeed  in  tlieir  anatomical  enter- 
prise, the  hypothesis  may  still  be  maintained,  but  simply  as  a  supposition. 
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(Coniinued from  JVo.  XXIII.,  pngc  13(5.) 

Sixth  Lecture. 

Ecstasy  considered  as  a  form  of  mental  alienation. 

This  kind  of  mental  disease  is  related  on  tlic  one  hand  to  melancholy,  and  on 
the  other  to  mania,  and  also  to  acute  dementia.  This  affection  is  cxccedmgly 
rare.  I  have  but  one  example  to  show  you.  The  term  ecstasy  is  new  as 
regards  its  application.  It  is  not  the  ecstasy  of  novelists  and  poets,  or  that 
excited  by  certain  religious  ideas.  That  is  the  mystic  ecstasy  of  Calmeil;  a 
state  so  rare  that  I  have  never  witnessed  it.  The  kind  of  plirenoplcxy  I  now 
describe  has  quite  a  difl'erent  signification;    it    is  a  somewhat  cataleptiform 
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coiulition.  It  slrongly  a])|)roaclics  to  inclauclioly  or  to  mania.  It  is  the  iuteu- 
sity  of  the  cause,  the  delicacy,  tlic  ini^n-essionab'ility  of  the  subject  wliieh  most 
froqurnflv  give  rise  to  the  eoslntie  ionn.  The  physiolo^'icai  plireuoplexy  is 
observed  iu  the  man  wlio  is  t  liuuderstniek,  conl'iised,  and  end)arrassed.  Inthc 
morbid  state  it  is  a  moral  commotion  \vhich  g-ives  rise  to  ecstasy. 

Is  it  not  remarkable  that  tJie  French  authors  have  nowhere  mentioned  this 
disease?     Can  it  be  confounded  witli  stupidity?* 

In  i Ids  singular  alTretion,  tlu^  finietions  of  sensibility,  of  mobility,  of  the 
intelligence,  all  are  suspended.  When  the  disease  presents  itself  in  all  its 
com])leteness,  the  patient  looks  like  a  statue.  The  muscular  action  is  not 
enfeebled,  but  there  is  in  tlie  contracted  muscles  a  certain  tetanic  tension.  The 
jiaticnt  has  his  eyes  open,  l)iit  docs  not  see;  if  he  wiidcs,  it  is  at  very  long  inter- 
vals ;  he  docs  not  answer  you,  if  you  qu(>stion  him ;  he  docs  not  move  fronr 
Lis  place ;  his  skin  is  insensible ;  question  lum  during  liis  convalescence,  he  will 
tell  you  he  has  felt  nothing  during  his  illness;  he  has  had  no  ideas;  he  remembers 
nothing.  Or  cls^  he  will  talk  to  you  of  hununings  in  the  ears,  of  vertigo,  or 
tliat  he  seemed  as  if  he  had  no  head. 

All  this,  you  will  perceive,  reveals  a  profound  moral  shock,  which  suspends 
the  faculties,  but  which  acts  upon  the  nuiscidar  tone  by  stimulating  and 
irritating  it;  for  the  muscles,  as  I  have  said,  are  not  flaccid;  they  are  fi'-m,  and 
the  head  is  borne  uprightly  on  the  neck. 

The  pulse  is  sometimes  slow,  sometimes  frequent.  The  skin  is  often  cold 
and  dry.     The  evacuations  take  place  at  long  intervals. 

Ecstasy  is  sometimes  a  primitive  p]ireno])athy.  Then  it  almost  always 
siicceeds  to  a  cause,  of  which  the  action  is  sudden,  as,  for  example,  a  severe 
frisrht. 

In  other  cases  it  is  the  consequence  of  another  kind  of  mental  disease.  It  is 
not  seldom  present  in  the  eoui-se  of  melancholy;  and  it  may  occur  as  an 
epipheuomcnon  of  mania. 

The  ecstatic  condition  is  distinguished  from  stupidity,  which  I  shall  describe 
in  speaking  of  dementia.  In  this  last  there  is  a  look  of  astonishment,  a  state  of 
stupor;  in  the  first  there  is  tension  of  the  whole  system,  an  expression  of 
nervosity. 

Catalepsy  offers  great  resemblances  to  ecstasy.  But  in  ecstasy  the  disease 
is  continuous,  whereas  in  catalepsy  it  returns  by  fits,  and  leaves  the  intelligence 
intact. 

The  diagnosis  liccomes  difficidt  when  wc  have  to  deal  with  soumambulism 
accompanied  mth  cataleptiform  convulsions.  But  the  aspect  of  the  eyes,  which 
are  closed  in  somnamlnilists,  the  course  of  this  condition  wliich  alternates  with 
catalepsy,  the  sleep,  the  duration  of  tliis  situation,  which  ends  in  a  few  hours 
to  return  afterwards — all  this  excludes  the  idea  of  the  mental  alienation  of 
ecstasy. 

The  disease  has  nothing  peculiar  from  melancholy  iu  its  course.  Its  inva- 
sion is  usually  sudden.  It  runs  through  its  stages  iu  three,  seven,  or  nine 
months.     More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  patients  recover. 

Setentu  Lectuke. 

On  the  Phenomena  of  Mania. — Mania  is  a  designation  which  may  lead  to 
erroneous  ideas.  All  maniacs  are  not  iiiitated,  mischievous,  or  furious,  as  the 
word  implies.  There  are  maniacs  of  boisterous  hilarity;  there  arc  religious, 
amorous,  and  vain  maniacs.  In  others,  the  morbid  exaltation  is  limited  to  the 
dominion  of  one' sentiment,  of  one  circle  of  ideas,  of  certain  special  facidties. 

*  Heinroth,  Seelenstorungen,  1818.  Heinroth  alone  has  given  a  clear  idea  of 
phrenopathic  ecstasy,  by  bringing  it  within  the  circle  of  the  mental  diseases  reco- 
gnised l)y  him. 
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Thus,  as  u  general  pi-opositioii,  mania  is  not  fundamentally  a  state  of  furor: 
Avliat  it  always  is,  is  a  mental  activity,  a  state  in  which  tiie  morbid  phenomena 
succeed  each  other  with  a  certain  rapidity. 

I  will  define  mania  as  a  disease  of  the  moral  faculty,  apyretic,  irresistible,  in 
Avhich  there  is  exaggeration,  exaltation  of  one  or  several  phrenic  functions,  cha- 
racterized for  the  most  part  by  a  state  of  agitation,  or  sometimes  by  a  manifes- 
tation of  action  or  violent  passions. 

The  most  general  pathognomonic  character  of  mania  coiisists  in  exaggeration, 
exaltation,  agitation,  aggressive  passions.  This  disease  generally  carries  with 
it  petulance,  force,  power.  It  imparts  an  air  of  vigour,  often  of  healtli,  and 
sometimes  of  youth. 

This  condition,  be  it  observed,  is  far  from  being  at  all  times  a  complete 
alienation;  it  has  its  shades,  its  tjnpes,  its  degrees;  it  often  reminds  one,  in  the 
case  of  a  naturally  calm  disposition,  of  the  physiological  state  of  another  man 
■who  is  naturally  exalted. 

Special  forms.     Monomania  considered  in  mania. 

I.  A  patient  affected  with  tranquil  mania  without  delirium. 

Maniacal  ccalfation  of  M.  Brierre. 

Mania — moral  monomania. 

Mania  witJionf  delirium  of  Pinel. 

The  fundamental  character  of  this  affection  is  a  certain  excitability  of  the 
moral  faculty:  a  state  of  animation,  of  increase  in  the  activity  of  the  intellectual 
acts.  It  is  a  vesania  characterized  by  an  absence  more  or  less  complete  of 
deluious  ideas,  by  the  a])scuce  of  any  notable  lesion  of  the  memory  and  of  judg- 
ment. It  is  a  rudimentary,  initial,  incomplete  state;  one  of  tliose  singular 
conditions  which  remind  us  of  moral  insanity. 

Let  us  make  this  patient  tallc — he  Aidll  not  utter  a  single  irrational  word 
indicating  a  pathological  condition  of  the  intelligence  or  ideas.  In  subjects  of 
this  kind  the  diagnosis  must  be  chiefly  drawn  from  the  commemorative  his- 
tory; the  attendants  -svall  inform  us  in  what  respect  this  man  is  insane.  They 
will  tell  us  that  they  discover  liis  disease,  not  in  his  thoughts,  but  in  his  acts, 
in  his  desires,  in  his  character.  His  family  will  tell  us  that  from  timid  and 
silent,  this  man  has  become  bold  and  talkative.  Tlic  cliangc  which  has  come 
over  liis  manner  has  struck  and  terrified  his  wife  and  chdcken. 

Eor  the  most  part  it  is  a  want  of  activity,  and  also  extravagant  projects  which 
characterize  this  vesania.  Sometimes  the  morbid  exaltation  confines  itself  to 
an  excess  of  tenderness.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  remarkable  prodigaUty  in  a 
man  hal^itually  parsimonious. 

Sometimes  mania  consists  entirely  in  a  change  in  the  care  which  a  person 
takes  in  his  toilette;  sometimes  in  projects  of  marriage,  frequent  walks, 
religious  habits.  In  some  cases  the  entire  disease  consists  in  a  more  rapid 
elocution,  in  a  greater  emphasis,  in  greater  boldness  in  the  enunciation  of  ideas, 
in  a  disposition  to  defend  untenable  opuiions,  in  an  extreme  excitability,  sus- 
ceptibility, and  querulousness. 

Wliat  indicates  that  tliis  state  is  really  a  disease,  is  its  appearance  in  phases, 
and  periodically;  the  disorder,  the  agitation  remarked  in  the  pulse,  the  ano- 
malous state  of  the  appetite,  the  absence  of  sleep,  or  a  sleep  that  is  broken. 

But  the  characters  of  tranquil  mania  may  be  so  feebly  traced  that  all  the 
perspicacity  of  a  nuui  of  experience  is  needed'  to  appreciate  them  at  their  pi'oper 
value.  There  are  conditions  ia  tliis  disease  in  vi  hich  the  uiteUcctual  sphere 
remains  absolutely  intact,  so  that  the  patient  preserves  the  consciousness  of 
his  state,  and  renders  an  account  to  liimself  of  the  exaltation  wliich  masters 
him. 

Some  M'riters  have  denied  the  reality  of  this  condition  when  it  is  imaccom- 
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pauieil  1 IV  am- disorder  of  the  iutellcclual  fiinciions ;  they  have  said:  We  do 
not  uuderstand  the  morbid  exaltation  of  tlie  desires,  of  the  charaetcr  of  tlie 
man,  of  his  passions,  without  admitting  some  aberration  of  judgment,  some 
lesion  of  memory,  of  tiic  imagination. 

In  a  certain  point  of  view  the  objeetions  made  in  this  respect  are  not  devoid 
of  truth.  In  the  greater  number  of  ad'ections  of  this  nature,  the  intellectual 
functions  undergo  derangements  sulUeiently  marked  without  our  being  able  to 
rank  these  disturbances  in  the  class  of  delirious  ideas.  Tranquil  hyperphrenia 
does  not,  we  admit,  always  express  a  simple  excitation  of  the  domain  of  the 
sentiments,  of  th.e  passions;  it  may  be  complicated  witli  errors  in  the  concep- 
tions, and  may  have  for  allied  symptoms  a  more  or  less  marked  incoherence  in 
the  ideas;  it  may  present  an  overruling  exaltation  of  one  or  other  want:  it  may 
accompany  an  hysterical  or  convulsive  state. 

Many  maniacs  of  tliis  kind  have  to  \indergo  degrading  convictions  before  the 
tribunals,  and  have  expiated  in  prisons  misdeeds  committed  in  the  course  of  a 
moral  alienation.  Many  homes,  many  families  liavc  been  broken  up,  plunged 
into  misfortune,  through  this  singular  "disease,  considered  as  a  normal  condition 
by  the  more  distant  relations,  as  a  mental  alienation  by  those  who  are  nearer 
the  patient.  I  have  seen  such  unfortunate  persons  become  the  object  of  tlio 
most  persevering  and  the  most  relentless  revenge.  I  have  seen  husbands 
afieeted  Avith  tliis  vesania,  publicly  accuse  their  wives  of  the  most  abandoned 
conduct.  I  have  witnessed  separations  and  divorces;  and  I  have  also  seen, 
after  some  months,  a  year  or  two,  passed  in  a  state  of  mental  exaltation,  the 
parties  recover  then-  health  and  bitterly  deplore  theii-  unhappy  lot. 

We  must  consider  the  dilfercut  types : 

a.  Moral  mania,  appearing  as  a  permanent  phrenopathy. 

b.  A  state  wliich  constitutes  the  prodromic  or  initial  period  of  a  mania  of 
agitation. 

c.  A  state  which  presents  itself  as  a  phase  of  the  decline  of  a  violent  mania. 

d.  A  situation  which  constitutes  the  intermediate  intcrlucid  period  of 
several  maniacal  attacks,  separated  from  cacli  other  by  intervids  more  or  less 
protracted. 

e.  A  complete  state  of  monomania. 

On  referring  to  statistics,  I  find  that  out  of  100  admissions  into  this  estab- 
lishment,  tranquil  mania  is  met  with  30  times  as  a  permanent  condition.  It  is 
the  most  frequent  of  all  alienations,  and  in  every  case  it  presents  the  greatest 
difficulties  with  regard  to  diagnosis. 

M.  Lclut  has  said  tliat  this  state  is  neither  perfect  reason  nor  perfect  mad- 
ness, but  a  situation  in  which  the  patient  is  not  irrational,  and  does  not  give 
himself  up  to  the  excesses  of  a  maniac.  It  is  the  mixed  condition  of  which  M. 
Moreau  has  spoken.  The  characters  of  this  afl'ection  have  also  been  described 
by  Esquirol.  They  are  found  again  in  the  moral  insanity  of  Prichard.  They 
have  been  described  by  the  German  phrenographers  as  an  affective  mania,  as  a 
(jemuthskrankheit. 

This  initial  state  easily  passes  into  complete  mania. 

II.  A  moral  condition  which  oifers  a  great  resemblance  to  that  just 
described  is  the  manie  raisomiante  of  Pincl,  the  monomanic  affcdive  of 
Esquirol. 

1  am  at  this  moment  unable  to  show  you  a  patient  affected  with  reasoning 
mania.  In  this  vesania  the  reasoning  faculties  rise  above  the  ordinary  dia- 
pason of  the  mental  faculties.  The  iliseourses  of  the  patient  are  long  plead- 
ings. These  maniacs  display  a  constant  tendency  to  engage  in  mental  conflicts ; 
and,  wliat  is  more,  these  advocates  of  the  madhouse  are  capable  of  discomfiting 
solid  logicians.  Tlieir  controversies  are  sometimes  witty  and  logical  in  the 
extreme. 

Tliis  morbid  form  is  not  often  met  with  in  the  simple  condition:  it  is  often 
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coiifouuded  with  mania  wit  liout  delirium,  in  wliiuli  the  reasoning  power  remains 
intact.  But  in  mania  without  delirium,  although  there  is  a  certain  acutcness 
in  the  expressions,  a  neatness  in  the  ideas,  a  tcndeney  to  criticism,  there  is 
also  more  passion,  irascibility,  more  disposition  for  contention  than  in  reason- 
ing mania:  there  are  not  that  controversial  spirit,  that  logic,  that  special  exal- 
tation of  the  ideas  which  are  observed  in  this  last. 

The  disease  docs  not  consist  exclusively  in  this  exaltation  of  the  superior 
faculties,  as  Gall  has  said;  it  is  seen  also  more  or  less  in  the  disorders  which 
characterize  the  acts.  Besides  the  excitation  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  the 
patient  is  a  true  maniac.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  M.  Brierre  named  this 
affection  mndiiPM  of  action  (folic  cV  action). 

The  study  of  this  alienation  and  of  mania  without  delirium  claims  all  the 
solicitude  of  the  physician.  In  the  appreciation  of  these  aifcetions  he  will 
often  have  to  combat  against  the  incxjiericnce  of  those  whom  he  has  to 
oidighten,  and  very  oftenhis  opiruon  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  leaning  which 
disposes  him  to  discover  madness  everywhere-,  but  commonly  sad  realities 
terniinatc  by  opening  the  eyes  of  the  least  intelligent,  and  Ijy  giving  the  verdict 
to  the  man  of  art. 

III.  There  is  a  mania  which  I  caU  astute,  malicious,  which  offers  many 
points  of  resemblance  with  the  preceding  varieties,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
exhibits  in  its  phenomena  a  ruling  character. 

It  is  an  affection  in  wliich  the  patient  is  governed  by  a  spirit  of  intrigue  and 
nudice.  He  is  a  rogue,  a  pilferer,  a  plotter.  He  generally  evinces  a  dispo- 
sition to  organize  plots  and  to  draw  the  other  patients  into  his  snares.  He 
seems  to  have  the  craftiness  of  the  fox,  and  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  a 
great  a])titude  for  every  kind  of  artistic  work.  Most  frequently  he  is  lucid  as 
regards  his  intellectual  faculties.. 

\  miffht  bring  before  you  several  patients  afflicted  with  this  mania;  but  you 
would  gain  nothing  by  seeing  or  questioning  them.  Their  answers  would 
reveal  no  disorder,  nothing  but  a  certain  frivolity  of  mind.  They  know  so  well 
how  to  calculate  the  bearing  of  their  words,  that  they  imitate  the  man  of  sound 
mind.     Besides,  I  do  not  wish  to  humiliate  them. 

These  patients  stir  up  the  -weak  against  the  strong,  the  subordinates  against 
the  chief.  They  quit  tlic  asylums,  and  come  back ;  they  figure  before  the 
courts  ;  enter  the  prisons,  and  go  out.  In  the  prisons  it  is  contended  that 
they  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  madliouse ;  in  the  asylum  it  is  said  that  their 
place  should  be  in  the  house;  of  correction. 

It  is  under  the  form  of  tranquil  monomania  that  this  alienation  is  usually 
manifested ;  but  it  may  also  assume  the  character  of  strong  exaltation,  and 
even  be  associated  with  furious  mania. 

I  am  acquainted  with  several  girls  who,  at  the  epoch  of  menstruation,  or  just 
before,  exhibit  this  kind  of  hyperphrenia,  which  assumes  in  some  of  them  an 
acute  and  violent  character. 

1  have  often  observed  a  certain  periodicity  in  the  march  of  this  remarkable 
affection.  Five  or  six  months  pass,  during  which  the  patients  camiot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  persons  of  healthy  mind.  But  in  the  spring,  in  the  summer 
every  year,  or  every  second  year,  the  malicious  bent  manifests  itself,  lasts  a  cer- 
tain \imc,  and  gives  way  again  to  the  normal  condition. 

IV.  A  jjatiod  affected  with  the  mania  of  theft. 

Cleptomania. — 1  often  observe  this  state  as  a  transitory  symptom  m  the 
course  of  mania;  I  have  sometunes  also  met  with  it  as  the  radical  phenomenon 
of  this  affection.  It  may  be  a  compound  condition  or  an  elementary  one.  It 
may  be  a  true  monomania  of  theft. 

The  patient  you  sec  there,  and  who  is  remarkable  for  the  freshness  of  his 
complexion,  and  the  gentleness  of  his  featui-es,  by  his  intelligent  look,  and  his 
good  behaviour,  is  afflicted  with  the  mania  of  which  I  speak.     He  is  employed 
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as  assist aut-kccpcr.  The  disease  announces  itself  in  liim  Ijy  attacks  of  mania 
rctaruing  every  three  years,  manifested  eacli  time  by  an  irresistible  iiiclimition 
for  theft.  This  patient,  who  is  distinguished  by  many  excellent  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind,  among  others,  an  ardent  t  hirst  for  instruction,  is  a  gardener ; 
he  steals  the  plants,  money,  and  clothes  of  his  companions;  he  baflles  the 
vigilance  of  the  most  skilful  keepers,  and  often  succeeds  iu  making  his  escape. 
He  spends  the  money  he  has  stolen,  and  robs  the  people  with  whom  he  lodges; 
he  barters  and  makes  exchanges,  and  cheats  those  with  wliom  he  deals.  He 
gives  himscK  up  to  every  kind  of  larceny  and  depredation,  and  ends  by  pre- 
senting himself  at  the  gates  of  the  asylum  for  admission. 

This  lit  lasts  for  several  months,  and  is  succeeded  by  long  lucid  intervals, 
diu'ing  which  this  man  conscientiously  makes  restitution,  in  proportion  as  his 
earnings  will  pcrnat,  for  the  money  or  other  effects  he  may  have  stolen.  It 
may  be  concluded  that  diu'ing  these  intervals  he  is  entirely  free  from  his 
disease. 

Judge,  then,  ot  the  position  of  the  physician  before  the  courts  of  justice 
when  his  advice  is  sought  in  a  shnilar  case.  What  are  we  to  decide  concerning 
this  disposition  for  theft,  permanent  in  some  sort,  existing  from  infancy,  and 
follo'UTiig  the  oscillatory  course  of  maniacal  attacks  ? 

I  answer,  without  hesitation:  the  person  iu  whom  these  phenomena  are  ob- 
served cannot  be  regarded  as  enjoying  the  command  of  his  reason,  although  it 
present  long  lucid  intervals. 

This  situation  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  pregnant  women.  A  lady  iu  this 
tovra  was  known  on  every  occasion  of  pregnancy  to  visit  the  shops  and  com- 
mit numerous  robberies.  Her  husband  usually  followed  her,  taking  care  to 
pay  for  what  she  had  stolen. 

iUl  who  have  Avritten  of  this  species  of  vesauia,  recognise  the  important  iu- 
fluence  of  hereditary  predisposition  in  the  development  of  the  monomania  of 
theft. 

It  is  most  frequently  manifested  under  the  form  of  tranquil  mania;  some- 
times it  is  associated  with  a  state  of  agitation  and  turbulence.  It  may  occur 
in  tits,  and  in  some  instances  these  fits  are  instantaneous. 

V.  I  have  observed  cases  of  mania  and  mononumia  of  avarice. 

VI.  The  mania  and  monomania  of  spending  are  very  frequent.  Trom  this 
alienation  to  the  foUowiug  phrenopathy  there  is  but  a  step. 

Vn.  Mania  ebriosa,  mania  crajmlosa,  mania  a  potu,  dipsomania,  oinomania  of 
Rayer  (from  owos,  wine). 

The  three  following  conditions  lead  to  this  state: — 1.  The  habitual  and  im- 
moderate use  of  fermented  or  alcoholic  Liquors.  2.  The  desire  of  drinking 
arising  in  the  coui'se  of  mania  as  a  transitory  symptom.  3.  The  excessive  use  of 
drink  as  the  expression  of  a  monomania  in  persons  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
intoxication. 

On  the  one  hand,  alcoholic  Kquors  convey  into  the  system  a  stimulating, 
element,  which  acts  unfavourably  upon  the  heart  and  the  depm-atory  organs ;  on 
the  other  hand,  they  influence  the  central  system,  and  especially  the  nervous 
system,  as  agents  of  intellectual  intoxication  and  perturbation. 

The  persons  who  give  themselves  up  to  these  excesses  are  sometimes  iu  a 
state  of  habitual  mania;  some  are  observed  to  become  cpdeptic;  others  are. 
directly  attacked  with  dementia,  or  else  this  becomes  developed  as  a  consequence 
of  mania  or  epilepsy.  In  some  cases,  not  very  infrequent,  the  abuse  of  alco- 
holic Hquors  leads  to  general  paralysis. 

Characteristic  symptoms  usually  accompany  this  mental  alienation.  They 
indicate,  on  the  one  side,  a  state  of  cerebral  congestion ;  on  the  other,  a  spuud 
cachexy,  and  a  remarkable  debility  of  the  nervous  system,  revealed  by  apathy, 
general  prostration,  trembling  of  the  limbs,  alternating  with  a  state  of  aggres- 
sive reaction,  loquacity,  complaints  and  accusations. 
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Delirium  tremens  is  one  of  tlie  varieties  of  tliis  condition.  It  is  a  state  of 
surexcitation  which  accompanies  a  singular  tremor  of  the  limbs.  It  may  be 
classed  among  acute  affections,  but  in  many  circumstances  it  belongs  to  the 
phrenopathics. 

Here  are  two  patients  affected  with  mental  alienation  following  the  halntual 
use  of  alcoliolic  liquors.  Everything  reveals  habitual  sottishness.  There  is 
something  quite  peculiar  and  unhinged  in  their  featiu'cs.  The  skin  has  the 
tint  of  dirty  silk,  a  remarkable  puffiness.  The  dilated  pupils  give  to  the  look 
a  pecidiarly  lost  and  disagreeable  expression.  The  pidse  in  one  of  these  patients 
is  remarkably  small;  they  are  not  at  aU  tallcative.  One  of  them  is  epileptic; 
the  otlicr  is  affected  with  tremnlousness  of  the  limbs.  The  condition  of  this 
latter  patient  has  nndei'gone  amelioration  since  he  has  been  here ;  I  will  even 
say  that  he  has  come  near  to  the  normal  condition.  The  first  has  moments  of 
great  impatience,  of  anger,  especially  on  the  days  which  precede  his  con- 
vulsions. But  tliese  are  less  frequent  since  he  has  been  subjected  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  house. 

Drunkenness  may  present  itself  as  an  essential  affection,  that  is,  it  may  be  a 
true  morbid  impulse,  and  constitute  a  monomania  in  aU  the  force  of  the  term. 
I  first  saw  this  affection  in  a  music-master,  who,  every  year,  or  sometimes  every 
two  years,  abruptly  quitted  Ids  studies  to  abandon  himself  to  excessive  drink- 
ing. He  was  at  these  times  in  a  state  of  continual  drmdccnness,  lasting  for 
three  or  four  months,  luitil  it  disappeared  as  it  were  suddenly.  Then  this 
man  again  became  averse  to  every  excess,  drank  nothing  but  water,  and 
avoided  with  extreme  care  everytliing  that  might  compromise  his  health  or 
Ids  dignity.  In  one  of  these  periods  of  lucidity,  feeling  the  approacli  of  his 
disease,  he  destroyed  himself. 

It  is  therefore  important  to  distinguish  mania  ehriosa  from  the  maniacal 
exaltation  which  is  the  sequela  of  habitual  drunkenness.  It  cannot  be  con- 
founded with  tlie  love  of  di-ink,  wliich  is  a  vice  of  manners.  It  differs  entirely 
from  these  conditions ;  for  what  characterizes  this  affection  is  a  morbid  inclina- 
tion, its  appearance  under  the  form  of  monomania  and  periodical  attacks,  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  the  marked  debility  of  the  intelligence  during  the  entire 
periods  of  the  disease. 

VIII.  Erotomania  may  assume  diiferent  forms,  as  symptomatic  erotomania, 
erotic  monomania,  nymphomania,  hysteromania,  erotic  or  uterine  furor,  satyriasis. 

Erotism  is  often  nothing  more  than  a  morbid  manifestation,  showing  itself 
as  a  symptom,  more  or  less  prominent,  in  the  group  of  phenomena  wluch 
characterize  maniacal  exaltation.  This  is  seen  in  the  subject  before  us.  The 
look  of  the  patient  presents  nothing  morbid:  his  physiognomy  has  no  expression 
of  irritating  passions.  There  is  gaiety  in  his  face,  and  maliciousness  in  his 
eyes.  Notliiug  is  out  of  order  in  his  dress.  His  bearing  is  in  every  way 
correct.  It  is  the  speech  that  reveals  the  sentiments  by  which  he  is  governed. 
His  libidinous  and  disgusting  discourse  reveals  that  in  him  mania  is  compli- 
cated M-ith  sensual  excitation.  What  we  have  learned  concerning  the  first 
development  of  his  disease,  proves  that  it  began  by  phenomena  quite  diirerent 
from  loose  conversation.  At  the  present  time,  when  he  thinks  he  is  unob- 
served, he  resorts  to  masturbation. 

In  many  maniacal  young  women  there  may  be  remarked  a  certain  genesial 
excitation,  betrayed  uy  equivocal  words  and  a  certain  coquetry  of  bearing. 
After  a  certain  tune  this  seivsual  excitation  is  calmed;  but  in  many  cases  it 
persists  with  the  other  phenomena  of  maniacal  exaltation. 

Most  frequently  this  erotism  brings  on  dementia ;  and  during  the  course  of 
this,  wliilst  aU  the  intellectual  faculties  disappear,  erotic  exaltation  continues 
to  show  itself.  A  great  number  of  epileptics  are  under  the  influence  of  a 
strong  genesial  excitation.  Women  affected  with  mania  sometimes  exhibit 
this  phenomenon  periotlicaUy  at  the  epoch  of  menstruation. 
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"Erotomonomanla  is  an  alTcction  rarely  mot  uitli  in  our  cstablisliinonLs ;  it  is 
not  observed  once  in] 50  admissions.  Tiiis  may  also  be  a  moral  insanity. 
Morbid  erotism  is  manii'esled  in  both  sexes;  it  is  more  fre(|uent  in  women 
than  in  men,  in  <jirls  and  widows  tlian  in  married  women.  1  liave  known  it 
in  pregnant  women.  It  is  more  often  i'onnd  in  jicrsons  who  lead  a  ehastc  life, 
than  in  those  who  give  themselves  np  to  debauchery.  It  is  seen  at  all  ages. 
Sometimes  erotism  breaks  out  at  the  age  of  the  suppression  of  the  catamenia, 
and  is  evidenllv  connect ed  with  a  sjiecial  state  of  the  sexual  organs.  T  have 
seen  this  morbid  condition  of  the  vdero-ovarian  organs  attended  by  a  peculiar 
turgescence  to  such  an  extent  as  to  provoke  an  abundant  secretion  of  colostrum 
in  the  mammary  glands,  such  as  is  observed  in  ])regnant  wonu^u. 

It  is  not  uneonnnon  to  witness  this  morbid  exaltation  in  women  of  advanced 
years  and  strong  constitution.  Nothing  more  curious  than  to  hear  the  con- 
versation of  these  erotomaniacs,  to  watch  their  airs,  their  toilet.  With  fingers 
covered  with  rings,  diTsscd  out  in  brilliant  stufl's,  they  display  the  most  sump- 
tuous furniture  and  decorati(nis,  in  the  hope  of  attracting  the  men.  Most 
frequently  widows,  sometimes  grandmothers,  these  Messalinas  of  seventy,  with 
their  faded  cbanns,  cause  the  desolation  and  ruin  of  their  families. 

An  erotomania,  which  I  will  call  senile,  is  not  rare  among  men.  If  we 
investigate  the  circiuustanccs  which  give  rise  to  this  afl'cctiou,  we  shall  discover 
a  congenital  condition.     A  brother,  sister,  or  rmclc  has  been  insane. 

Erotomania  in  aged  persons  generally  passes  into  dementia;  but  it  may  last 
for  months,  and  even  years,  before  undergoing  this  transformation. 

^Ve  should  form  a  false  idea  of  erotomania,  if  we  supposed  that  patients 
always  behave  with  total  disregard  to  decency.  It  is  not  generally  so.  Some- 
times, especially  the  female  patients,  present  notliing  in  their  conduct  to  raise 
a  suspicion  of  this  allcction.  It  is,  therefore,  xmder  the  form  of  a  tranquil 
liyperphreny,  and  most  frequently  without  any  notable  alteration  in  the 
ideas,  that  erotic  mononumia  comes  under  our  observation.  In  some  cases, 
this  vesauia  constitutes  a  turbulent,  but  rarely  a  furious,  mania. 

Nymplwwania,  the  aideiomania  of  Marc  (from  aihuov,  genital  organs),  is  more 
rare  than  erotic  monomania.  In  this  affection  the  symptoms  announce  a 
violent  excitation  of  the  sexual  organs.  It  is  from  this  affection  that  hystero- 
mania,  the  furor  iiteriuus,  strictly  so  called,  arises.  Satyriasis  in  the  male  is  a 
modification.  I  have  not  often  observed  either  form.  The  following  case  of 
nynqihomania  is  similar  to  one  cited  by  Esquirol: — A  young  couple  came  to 
stay  at  an  hotel.  They  had  been  married  a  week.  It  happened  that  at  the 
moment  of  starting  the  lady  observed  the  catamenia.  Yielding  to  the  entreaties 
of  his  wife,  the  husband,  who  was  considerably  older  than  she,  abstained  from 
all  sexual  intercourse,  although  they  shared  the  same  bed.  Cohabitation  only 
took  place  on  the  eighth  day,  and  was  immediately  followed  in  the  lady  by 
complete  mania,  characterized  by  speech  of  extreme  licentiousness  and  the 
most  significant  gesticidations.  It  was  a  fui-ious  nymphomania  in  the  complete 
acceptation  of  the  term. 

These  varieties  of  mania  are  sometimes  connected  with  a  peculiar  tempera- 
ment ;  but  most  frequently  they  arc  not  primitive.  Sometimes  erotic  mania 
succeeds  to  religious  melancholy. 

IX.  Joi/ous  mania,  monomania,  cha:romania  of  Chainbcyron,  mania  saltans. 
An  epidemic  choreomaiua,  which  has  been  well  described,  appeared  in  the 
fourteenth  century  (1373)  in  Belgirnn,  Holland,  and  the  provinces  of  the 
Khine;  it  spread  to  several  states  in  Germany.  The  patients  haunted  the 
churches,  abandoned  themselves  to  dancing  in  the  most  frantic  manner,  adorned 
their  heads  with  flowers,  and  ovenan  the  country  in  bands.  This  atfection  at 
leno-th  assumed  a  convxdsive  form,  and  was  called  in  Italy  Tareniism;  in  France 
these  patients  were  long  called  the  convidsionaries  of  Saint-Medard . 

X.  Jmenomania,  amcnomonomania  is  a  variety  of  joyous  mania,  in  which  all 
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tlie  acts  of  tlio  patient  arc  impressed  wUh  an  extreme  irrbanity  and  affability. 
Examples  are  ft)iuul  in  every  asylnm. 

XI.  There  is  a  mania  characterized  by  rai/itj/,  the  matiia  of  Narcissus.  This 
is  usnally  manifested  nndcr  the  form  of  a  tranquil  mania,  in  wliieli  \vc  behold 
the  patient  infatuated  Avitli  liis  beauty,  liis  charms,  liis  wit,  his  dress,  his 
talents,  titles,  and  birtli. 

1  ought  to  call  to  your  attention,  tliat  in  many  varieties  of  mania  tluu-c  is 
observed  greater  or  less  exaltation  of  self-love.  Maniacs  in  general  possess  a 
favourable  opinion  of  everytlang  that  concerns  them.  They  are  satisfied  that 
what  they  do  could  not  Ijc  l)ettcr  done.  Tiiey  seldom  find  fault  with  their 
person,  as  is  the  case  in  melancholy:  the  melancholiac  has  an  abject  opinion  of 
himself :  the  maniac,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  propensity  to  boast  of  his  doings. 

Tliis  disease  is  rai'cly  observed  under  the  form  of  wonojtiaiua.  It  is  often 
associated  witli  paralyssiform  symptoms.  It  also  constitutes  a  tranqvul  mania, 
a  moral  insanity. 

XII.  Ambitions  mania,  moiioiua/n.!/. — It  is  not  necessary  to  interrogate  the 
jiatient  now  before  us,  in  order  to  learn  the  cluiracters  of  his  alienation.  His 
attitude  betrays  the  feelings  wliich  agitate  him.  He  is  an  old  captain  of  a 
troop  of  volunteers,  who  played  a  part  in  the  revolution  of  1S30. 

The  true  monomania  of  pride  is  a  rare  vesania:  it  is  not  seen  here  once  in 
300  admissions. 

Ambition  constitutes  an  element  in  many  compound  alienations.  It  may 
accompany  special  delirium.  It  is  found  associated  with  paralyssiform  dementia. 
In  this  alienation  tlie  patient  fancies  himself  the  possessor  of  fabulous  wealth; 
everything  he  sees  belongs  to  him.  This  condition  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
amljitious  mania  we  have  been  speaking  of;  which  is  announced  by  the  absence 
of  every  sign  of  muscular  paralysis. 

Eighth  Lecture. 

ReliffioKS  mania,  theomania,  religious  monornaaia. — Look  at  the  woman 
before  us.  She  aifects  all  the  attitudes  of  a  fervid  devotion.  Often  she  falls 
upon  her  knees,  g(>ts  up,  prostrates  herself  again,  runs  from  right  to  left,  sings 
religious  hymns,  and  invoices,  with  a  loud  voice,  the  A^irgiu  and  the  saints.  If 
she  had  her  v.ay,  tlie  walls  of  her  room  would  be  covered  with  images  and 
fancied  relies.  These  manifestations  of  religious  mania  contrast  in  a  striking 
nuiuner  with  the  nielancJioli/  of  tliis  name,  as  you  may  perceive  in  the  two  per- 
sons just  brouglit  to  us.  One  of  these  expresses  tlie  sentiments  of  devotion 
with  humility  and  fear.  The  otlier  gives  herself  up  to  disordered  gesticulation. 
There  is  in  the  first  an  animation  in  the  features  which  is  not  found  in  this 
melancholic  patient  :  this  latter  is  extremely  reserved  in  speecli,  and  sober  in 
her  gests  ;  whilst  in  the  maniacal  woman  there  is  a  certain  rapture  and  ecstasy 
which  fixes  the  attention. 

These  two  forms,  the  one  nuuiiac,  the  other  melancliolic,  mark  a  division 
established  ))y  M.  Cerise,  who  admits  a  religious  mystic  form,  penitent  or  op- 
pressive, and  a  form  which  is  expansive  or  contemplative. 

Religious  numia  is  far  less  frequent  than  religious  melancholy. 

A  case  of  loquacity. — Lof/omania,  logodiarrhmi,  lo(/o>nono)nania.  We  observe 
this  state  in  the  patient  before  us.  Most  fretpiently  the  excitation  of  speech  is 
found  in  the  condition  of  symptomatic  association,  combined  with  other  ele- 
ments of  mania  or  other  fundamental  forms,  as  delirium,  dementia,  and  espe- 
cially iueoherenee  of  ideas.  It  may,  however,  be  manifested  without  disorder 
in  the  ideas,  and  even  without  sensible  impairment  of  the  conceptions.  It 
occasitmally  announces  a  predisposition  to  phrcnopathies  ;  in  fact,  an  extreme 
loquacity  often  characterizes  the  members  of  some  families  in  Avhich  insaiiity  is 
hereditary. 

NO.  XXVI.  u 
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Qi/anrhoiiifl  mania. — I  will  show  you  a  prospectus  wliicli  crciifcd  a  n-rcat 
eoiuiuotiou  among  many  men  of  rank  iu  this  country.  It  is  a  docunicut 
rlal)()ratcd  in  this  establishment  by  a  maniac,  who,  after  an  imperfect  cure,  pub- 
lished it.  Tliis  is  the  printed  prospectus  : — "  The  Gleaner,  political  and 
literary  jounml.  Motto  :  llespcct  for  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Belgian 
people.  The  journal  will  appear  daily  :  it  will  have  the  rare  merit  of  being 
iiuj)artial;  it  will  render  justice  to  true  merit;  it  will  blast  without  mercy, 
mediocrity  and  bad  faith  iu  placemen,  of  whatever  rank."  Nothing  in  this 
prospectus  reveals  disease  ;  but  everything  points  to  a  quite  dilTcrent  man  for 
tliose  who  knew  the  author  before  his  illness.  Tliere  Mas  nut  in  this  man, 
alienation  in  the  true  appreciation  of  the  word;  neither  w^as  there  a  normal 
condition.  There  existed  that  intermediate  condition  in  which  a  man  is  not 
liimself. 

It  is  not  Avitljout  reasou  that  some  practitioners  maintam  that  many  persons 
regarded  as  cured  of  mental  alienation,  uevcr  are  so,  but  that  some  traces  of 
their  disease  always  reinaiu. 

Amongst  the  maniacs  we  have  yet  seen,  we  have  rarely  witnessed  any  marked 
abnormal  demonstrations.  They  are  exalted ;  but  the  morbid  excitation  is  not 
transmitted  to  the  impidses.  These  are  tran({uil  miinias.  But  this  condition 
is  not  invariable :  it  may  rise  to  the  condition  of  agitated  )uania.  Tlus  is  espe- 
cially observed  in  joyous  mania  and  iu  erotic  mania. 

A  suhjed  affected  leith  ambidatory  niaiiia. — First,  I  will  range  iu  the  number 
of  agitated  manias,  Amhdatorij  niania,  mania  errabunda,  Sylvcstris.  This 
state  is  not  characterized  by  threats  or  fits  of  passion,  nor  by  the  necessity  of 
destruction,  but  by  an  imperious  want  which  di-ives  these  maniacs,  for  example, 
this  man  at  my  side,  to  he,  in  perpetual  change  of  place,  to  make  excursions, 
and  even  long  voyages.  This  form  of  disease  may  be  met  with  as  a  special 
condition.  More  frequently  it  constitutes  a  symiitomatic  element  in  general 
mania. 

Subjects  affeeterl  with  ar/itated  mania. — Insurrectional  mania.  The  maniac 
affected  with  this  vesania  waits  for  you  M'itli  pallid  lips,  anger  in  liis  eyes  ;  he 
apostrophizes  you  in  tlie  most  insolent  maimer,  with  the  most  imperious  air. 
He  addi-esses  tlie  most  outrageous  expressions  to  the  attendant. 

I  will  now  exhibit  to  you  some  patients  who  occupy  the  highest  step  in  the 
ascending  scale  of  gravity  and  violence  of  symptoms.  These  patients  are 
affected  with  that  mania  wliich,  with  many  other  authors,  I  call  destructive. 
It  is  the  mania  or  monomania  furihunda,  comljative,  homicidal,  suicidal,  mania, 
j)j/rom(/nia.  These  morbid  forms  are  becoming  more  and  more  rare,  since  the 
introduction  of  improvements  into  lunatic  asylums.  ]Many  forms  of  alienation 
which  at  the  present  day,  and  under  the  influence  of  suitable  treatment,  remain 
in  a  tranqiiil  condition,  were  formerly  transformed  into  furious  mania. 

In  destructive  mania  there  is  agitation,  animation,  ii'ritation,  anger,  hatred : 
in  other  conditions  there  is  an  anxiety,  a  want,  an  idea  of  destruction,  which  is 
accomplished  almost  with  inditiercuce,  with  calm  :  it  is  an  impidsc  Avithout 
passion.  In  destructive  mania  there  is  pre -occupation,  passion,  violent 
passion. 

That  the  most  tumultuous  mania  may  exist  without  perceptible  disorder  of 
of  the  intellectual  functions,  is  certain.  We  have  here  numerous  examples  of 
this.  Pinel  has  said:  "We  may  justly  admu-c  the  Avritings  of  Locke,  and 
yet  admit  that  the  notions  he  has  given  concerning  mania  are  very  incomplete, 
wlicii  he  regards  it  as  inseparable  from  delirium.  I  thought  like  this  author 
when  I  resumed  my  researches  at  Bicctre  iipou  this  disease,  and  I  was  not  a 
little  sui-prised  to  see  insane  patients,  who  never  offered  any  lesion  of  the 
understanding,  and  who  were  governed  by  a  sort  of  instinct  of  fury,  as  if  the 
affective  faculties  alone  were  impahed." 

Groos  has  described  mania  sine  dilirio  in  a  work  published  in  1S30.     The 
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works  of  Hoffbauer  aucl  of  ~SL\vc  contain  some  interesting  facts  relating  to 
mania  without  delirimn,  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  vie\y.  _ 

There  is  no  exaltation,  no  impulse,  no  desire,  no  passion,  no  element  in  the 
character  of  man  which  may  not  assume  the  hy]:)erphrenic  form. 

Destructive  mania  may  constitute  a  compound  alienation,  and  be  associated 
with  a  disorder  of  the  ideas,  witli  melancholy,  madness,  dementia.  When 
mania  is  accompanied  with  delirious  ideas,  it  is  a  mania  toith  delirium.  It  is 
distinguished,  as  we  shall  see,  from  maniacal  delirium  in  this — that  in  this 
vcsania,  tlie  hallucinations  and  illusions  constitute  the  radical  symptoms.  In- 
mania  with  delirious  ideas,  these  last  only  occupy  the  second  or  tliird  order  in 
the  morbid  scale. 

There  is  a  melancholic  mania. 

There  is  an  epileptic  mania. 

A  mania  tcith  madness. 

A  mania  with  dementia. 


Women. 

Total 

79 

108 

179 

364 

83 

173 

96 

191 

35 

75 

14 

29 

AMERICAN  ASYLUMS  TOR  THE  INSANE  * 

BY   PLINY   EAKLj   ESQ.,   M.D. 

1.  The  report  by  Dr.  Bell,  of  the  McLean  Asylmn,  for  the  year  1851, 
is,  like  most  of  its  predecessors,  very  brief,  and  is  mostly  devoted  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  method  by  \A-hicli  the  Cochiuate  water  has  been  introduced  into 
the  buildings  of  the  institution.  A  disbeliever  in  the  value  of  statistics  in  in- 
sanity, the  Doctor  makes  his  practice  consistent  vrith  his  theory  by  restricting 
these  data  to  the  simple  facts — or,  as  he  would  say,  "  facts  and  opinions"  of 
admission  and  condition  at  the  time  of  discharge. 

Men. 

Patients  admitted  in  course  of  the  year  .         .  89 

Whole  number  in  the  Asylum         .         .         .  185 

Discharged    .......  90 

Remaining  at  end  of  year       ....  95 

Of  tliose  discharged,  there  were  cui'ed    .         .  40 

Died 15 

"  Of  the  deceased,  eight  were  not  under  seventy  years,  and  one  was  over 
ninety." 

In  "the  report  for  1852,  it  is  stated  that  "the  call  for  room,  during  the  past 
year,  has  far  exceeded  anything  in  our  former  experience.  It  is  within  boimds 
to  say,  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  refuse  more  female  patients  than  we  have 
received,  and  probably  as  many  of  both  sexes  as  we  have  admitted.  »  «  *  * 
Our  last  year's  experience  demonstrates  that  another  institution  of  the  magni- 
tude and  cliaracter  of  this  is  as  urgently  demanded  as  have  been  any  of  our 
previous  substitutes  and  extensions,  which  have,  one  after  another,  raised  our 
aggregate  from  the  less  than  seventy,  whoni  I  found  on  taking  the  charge,  to 
the  nearly  three  times  that  number  we  have  been  obUged  to  find  a  place  for 
diuing  the  past  three  or  four  years." 

*  Reports  of  Institutions  for  the  Insane  in  the  United  States. 

1.  Of  the  McLean  Asylum,  for  1851  and  1852. 

2.  Of  the  Butler  Hospital,  for  1851  and  1852. 

3.  Of  the  Retreat  at  Hartford,  for  1851  and  1852. 

4.  Of  the  Maine  State  Hospital,  for  1851  and  1852. 

5.  Of  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum,  for  1852. 

6.  Of  the  Venuont  Asylum,  for  1851. 

7.  Of  the  Boston  Hospital  (Paupers),  for  1849,  1850,  and  1851. 

U   2 
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Hence  the  Doctor  rcconimciuls  that  anotl\cr  establislimcnt,  (liscoiinccted  from 
the  McLean  Asylum,  and  intended  for  feniah's  alone,  should  he  founded.  "  There 
are  no  advantagess,"'  he  oliserves,  "of  wliieli  I  am  aware,  in  haviiiii^  liie  insane 
of  both  sexes  in  one  institution  of  this  kind,  w  liatever  may  be  the  case  in  i)an|)cr 
estaldishnients,  or  where  labour  is  expected  of  the  inmates.  On  the  coidrary, 
there  are  many  inconveniences  and  disadvantai^-es.  The  customary  arrange- 
ment of  patients  of  both  sexes  in  the  same  place,  doubtless,  had  its  origin  in 
the  expectation  that  only  so  many  sufferers  could  be  aggregated  as  w^ould  be 
sufficient  for  the  full  cmi>loymeni  of  a  single  directing  head.  It  seems  not  a 
little  singular,  that  a  custom  cidailing  so  many  objc(;tions  should  have  been 
continued  where  its  original  basis  had  ceased  to  exist." 

Men.        Women.      Total. 

Patients  admitted  in  the  course  of  the  year     .  141; 

Discharged 

Remainhig  at  the  end  of  the  year   . 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured    . 

Died     . 

Admitted  from  1S37  to  1852,  inclusive  . 

Eecovered  "  "  "       .         . 

Died  "  "  "       ,         . 

2.  The  number  of  patients  in  the  Butler  Hos- 
pital, on  the  31st  of  December,  1850,  was  . 
Admitted  in  the  course  of  1851 
Whole  number      ...         ... 

Discharged   ....... 

Remaining,  December  31,  1851 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured    . 

Died 

Causes  of  death. — Chronic  mania  8,  "Bell's  disease"  (typho-mania ?)  4, 
paralytic  affections  2,  meningitis  1,  extensive  pulmonary  and  intestinal 
disease  1. 

The  returns  of  the  United  States  census,  for  1850,  give  the  number  of  the 
insane  in  Khode  Islarid  as  233,  or  1  in  G33  of  the  population.  In  1850,  the 
legislature  of  the  State  appointed  a  commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  public  poor,  and  the  insane.  He  visited  all  the  towns,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, and  reported  the  number  of  insane  as — paupers  143,  all  others  140, 
total  283,  or  one  in  521  of  the  population.  Dr.  Kay  remarks,  that  "  guided  by 
such  information  as  we  happen  to  possess  in  regard  to  the  immediate  question, 
and  generally,  by  the  amount  of  error  such  inquii'ies  usually  present,  I  think 
we  may  safely  say  that  an  adcUtion  of  50  per  cent,  would  better  express  the 
actual  truth.  Tliis  would  make  the  number  of  insane  420,  or  one  to  every^ 
351  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  increasing  prevalence  of  insanity,  which  is  implied  by  these  statistics, 
induces  Dr.  Bay  to  a  discussion  of  one  of  the  most  productive  causes  of  this 
fearful  malady — defective  or  perverted  education.  "  The  gross  neglect,"  he 
observes,  "of  the  moral  powers,  those  which  guide  the  passions  and  determine 
the  notions,  is  the  cro\vning  defect  of  the  education  of  our  times,  ruinous  in 
its  consequences  to  the  health,  both  of  body  and  mind."  He  recognises  "the 
home"  as  tlie  place  in  which  children  should  be  taught  "to  acquire  the  power 
of  governing  passion  and  resisting  the  hnpidscs  of  the  lower  appetites,  of  dis- 
cerning the  nicer  shades  of  right  and  wrong,  of  sacrificing  self  to  the  call  of 
benevolence  or  duty,  and,  amid  trial  and  change,  steadily  keejiing  in  view  the 
grea,t  purposes  of  life.  The  time  has  never  been,"  he  continues,  "  when  this 
kind  of  training,  in  its  highest  condition,  was  very  general  in  our  country;  but 
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I  suhinit,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether,  imperfeet  as  it  has  been,  it  lias  not  greatly 
declined  durin,:^  the  last  few  generations  ?  Unquestionably,  at  one  time,  the 
domestic  rule  was  needlessly  rigid  and  disagreeable,  and  led  to  an  asceticism  of 
manners  equally  prejudicial  to  the  mental  health  and  the  moral  welfare.  *  *  *  *  * 
At  present,  however,  we  have  little  to  fear  from  this  source,  the  danger  all 
lying  in  t  lie  opposite  direction.  The  asceticism  of  our  ancestors  was  iutinitely 
less  injurious  than  the  licence  which  characterizes  the  domestic  training  of 
their  descendants.  How  many  of  this  generation  complete  their  childhood, 
scarcely  feeling  the  dominion  of  any  will  but  their  own,  and  obeying  no  higher 
law  than  the  caprice  of  the  moment.  *  *  *  *  *  Tlie  legitimate  result  of  these 
defects  in  the  education  of  our  time  is,  that  finally  the  ordinary  virtues  of  life 
are  degraded  to  a  very  subordinate  rank.  Patient  and  persevering  industry, 
with  its  slow  and  moderate  rewards,  honest  frugality,  and  a  temperance  that 
restrains  every  excess,  frequent  and  faithful  self-examination,  clear  and  well- 
digested  views  of  duty,  become  distasteful  to  the  mind  which  can  breathe  only 
an  atmosphere  of  excitement,  craving  stimulus  that  rapidly  consumes  its  ener- 
gies and  destroys  that  elasticity  wliich  enables  it  to  arise  "from  every  pressure 
with  new  vigour  and  increased  powers  of  endurance.  *  *  *  *  *The  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  insanity  must  necessarily  increase  in  our  community 
until  the  moral  fae\dties  shall  be  subjected  to  a  higher  culture,  both  in  the 
school  and  the  family." 
Keport  for  1J552  : — 


Men. 

Women. 

Total 

Patients,  January  1,  1S52 

.        61 

()6 

127 

Admitted  in  course  of  the  year 

.       39 

G2 

101 

Whole  number 

.     100 

128 

228 

Discharged    .... 

.       36 

50 

86 

llemaining  December  31,  1852 

.       G± 

78 

142 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were 

cured    . 

30 

Died     .        .         .        .         . 

15 

Causei^  of  death. — Acute  mania  2,  chronic  mania  5,  Bell's  disease  3,  general 
paralysis  1,  apoplexy  1,  phthisis  1,  heart  affection  1,  suicide  1. 

"As  usual,  several  deaths  occurred  within  a  day  or  two  after  admission,  from 
that  very  fatal  form  of  ecrelu-al  disease,  which,  under  the  various  names  of 
'meningitis,'  ' braiu  fever,'  'phrenitis,'  and  'Bell's  disease'  (and  he  might  have 
added  '  typho-niauia,'  the  most  common  of  all),  has  now  become  very  common 
in  our  establishments  for  the  insane." 

This  paragrajih  is  quoted  for  the  i)urpose  of  callhig  the  attention  of  the  general 
practitioner  to  the  pecidiar  form  of  inental  derangement  therein  mentioned.  It 
is  becoming  quite  conunou,  particularly  in  large  cities,  and  it  is  a  form  in  which 
the  un])ractiscd  physician  is  almost  certain  to  pursue  a  deleterious  course  of 
treatment.  I  once  had  two  cases  sent  to  me  by  one  physician  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  in  both  of  which  liberal  venesection '  had  'been  practised.  They 
died,  as  1  believe  such  patients  invariably  do,  after  general  l3loodletting.  it 
apjicars  to  be  acknowledged,  by  all  who  have  had  cxi)erienee  in  the  treatment 
of  this  sjjccial  torm  of  mania,  that  a  fatal  residt  can  be  avoided  only  by  active 
stinudation.  Dr.  Bell's  description  of  the  disease  may  be  found  in  the  Journal 
oflnscmifj/,  for  18-49  or  1850. 

During  the  first  five  years  of  the  operations  of  the  Butler  Hospital,  491 
patients  were  admitted,  127  discharged  cured,  and  80  died.  During  a  greater 
part  of  the  year  for  which  the  report  is  before  us,  the  number  of  patients 
exceeded  what  M'as  origmally  supposed  to  be  the  utmost  limit  of  the  means  of 
accommodation. 

In  this  report,  as  in  its  predecessor.  Dr.  Ray  takes  up  the  subject  of  the 
aemeiology  of  insanity,  and  handles  it  with  that  masterly  power  which  is 
exhibited   in  all  his  elibrts,  wherever   he   writes   seriously  and  in  earnest. 
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We  can  only  ii^ivc  a  tjcnrnil  idea  of  tins  valuable,   intcrostinc:,  and  tinitliful 
essay. 

"Special  and  paiiic-alar  cases  of  insanity,"  he  remarks,  "nodonht  there 
arc,  bnt  the  innncnso  disparity  between  our  own  and  all  other  times,  in  the 

Srevalencc  of  this  disease,  cau  only  be  attributed  to  the  pecidiaritics  which 
istinii;-uish  it  from  all  other  limes.  The  jtrcss  and  the  rostrum,  t lie  railway 
and  the  s])innhiii;-icuuy,  the  steam-engine  and  the  telegraph,  republican  insti- 
tutions and  social  organizations,  arc  agencies  more  potent  in  ])rcparing  the 
mind  for  insanity  than  anv  or  all  those  vices  and  casualties  which  exert  a 
more  immediate  and  striking  effect.  This  is  the  price  we  pay  for  civibza- 
tiou,  and  we  shall  continue  to  pay  it,  until  that  very  distant  day  when  men 
win  have  learned  the  difficult  lesson  of  using  their  blessings  without  abusing 
them. 

"  The  present  is  an  age  of  great  mental  activity  all  over  Christendom,  and 
especially  with  us.  The  amount  of  it  now  required  for  maintaining  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  the  world,  would  have  passed  all  conception  a  century  ago. 
Especially  has  this  been  obvious  in  that  constantly  progressi\'e  enlargement  of 
the  field  of  industry,  whereby  the  attention  of  men  has  been  turned  to  an  in- 
creasing variety  of  pursuits.  *  *  *  *  *  When  we  consider  the  amoiuit  of 
thought  that  has  been  concerned  in  bringing  the  manufacture  of  a  pin,  or  a 
screw,  to  its  present  state  of  perfection,  we  may  ha^T  a  remote  conception  of 
the  amount  of  that  kind  of  mental  exercise  which  is  rcqnii-ed  in  creating  and 
conducting  the  countless  processes  of  human  industrv.  *  *  *  *  * 

"No  single  incident  of  civilization  has  contributetl  so  much  to  maintain  the 
mental  activity  of  modern  times,  as  the  art  prhiting.  *  *  *  *  *  The  multipli- 
city of  books  and  of  readers  not  only  evinces  a  degree  of  mental  actinty  which, 
a  century  ago,  would  have  been  thought  to  be  scarcely  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility,  but  much  of  the  literature  of  the  day  is  more  or  less  directly 
addressed  to  the  lower  sentiments  of  our  natiu'c,  thereby  impairing  that 
supremacy  of  the  higher  which  is  indispensable  in  a  healthy,  well-ordered 
mind.  *****  It  is  accessible  to  every  reader  in  the  haul,  and  a  large 
portion  of  those  M'hom  it  attracts  will  be  found  among  the  young.  If  any 
one  is  disposed  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  fact,  or  the  magnitude  of  its  evUs,  ■ 
let  hhn  look  through  any  asylum  in  the  country,  and  there  will  he  see  many  a 
young  Juan,  once  remarkable,  perhaps,  for  endowment  and  promise,  presenting 
one  of  the  most  loathsome  and  hopeless  forms  of  disease,  and  will  learn,  upon 
examination,  that  in  many  the  evil  originated  chiefly  in  the  reading  of  books 
addressed  to  the  imagination  and  passions.  When  we  consider,  too,  that 
cases  of  this  kind  seldom  recover,  and  thus  add,  by  accumidatiou,  to  the 
actiuil  amount  of  insanity  ui  the  world,  the  fact  will  accoiuit  for  nuich  of  its 
recent  increase. 

"  Much  of  the  mental  activity  that  characterizes  our  people  arises  from  the 
abundant  opportunities  that  are  offered  for  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  the  con- 
sequent variety  and  novelty  of  the  enterprises  undertaken  for  this  purpose. 
*****  The  residt  (of  fortunate  speculations)  all  can  see  and  admire,  but 
few  know  anj-thiug  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  mind  by  whicli  it  was  achieved, 
of  the  laborious  calculations,  the  anxious  moments,  the  sleepless  nights,  the 
joy  of  success,  the  apprehension  of  failure.  Indeed,  our  ways  of  doing 
business,  our  notions  of  property,  our  ideas  of  happiness,  all  indicate,  as 
strongly  as  traits  of  character  can,  that  a  large  portion  of  orrr  fellow-citizens 
habitually  live  and  move,  and  have  their  being,  under  an  extraordinary  pressure 
of  excitement  which  brooks  neither  failure  nor  delay.  *  *  *  *  *  The  cracking 
strain  of  all  the  faculties  most  concerned  in  the  management  of  busiuess,  the 
hopes  and  fears,  the  joy  and  the  sorrow,  the  anticipations  of  success  or  defeat, 
produce  a  rapid  consumption  of  the  meuttil  energies,  which  strongly  predisposes 
the  mind  to  insanity. 
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"  Over  and  above  that  mental  activity  ^vllicl^  is  excited  by  the  ordiuary 
pursuits  of  life,  there  prevails  amoug  us  a  disposition  to  penetrate  into  un- 
trodden fields  of  in(|uiry  ;  to  construct  new  systems  of  pliilosophy  and  science ; 
to  become  absorbed  in  tlicracs  of  a  special  and  peculiar  character  ;  and  espe- 
cially to  specidate  in  wliatevcr  is  strange  or  mysterious,  whether  in  tlie  natm-al 
or  tlie  spiritual  world.  *  *  *  *  *  We  question  everything;  we  pry  into 
evcrytliiug;  and,  in  our  opiui(ras,  m'C  bring  many  things  to  light.  *  *  *  *  * 
Animal  magnetism,  biology,  conmiunicatious  with  tlie  spiritual  world,  are  now 
discussed  by  multitudes  witli  a  deeper  interest  than  they  ever  manifest  in 
those  immutable  laws  of  nature  Avhich,  if  understood  and  observed,  woidd 
vastly  eidarge  the  sum  of  human  liapi)iness.  *  *  *  *  *  We  arc  naturally  led 
to  another  manifestation  of  the  mental  acti\ity  of  our  times,  especially  im- 
portant as  being  the  prolific  parent  of  many  others.  The  iuteUectual  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  on  wliicli  we  are  disposed  to  pride  ourselves  so  highly,  is 
more  calcidated  to  stimulate  a  few  of  the  mental  faculties  than  to  produce 
the  harmonious  develo})ment  with  the  strong  and  healthy  condition  of  all. 
*  *  *  -s  -s  II  j^^jjy  make  brilliant  and  showy  men,  not  incapable,  in  fact,  of 
'  producing  a  sensation  in  the  world,  but  it  will  not  preserve  them  from  the 
.seductions  of  ftisliionable  systems  in  philosophy  or  morals,  nor  fit  them  for 
meet  ing  the  practical  exigencies  of  life  in  tlie  l)est  possible  manner.  *  *  *  *  * 
Under  a  more  rational  training,  we  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  a  multitude 
of  subjects  ^^'hicll  now  seriously  engage  the  attention  of  men,  with  no  better 
results  tiian  to  weaken,  if  not  destroy,  every  conservative  principle  in  their 
niiuds,  M-ould  never  be  entertained,  and  thus  a  jn-olific  source  of  insanity 
woidd  be  avoided. 

"  Another  mental  habit  of  our  times,  strongly  calcid.atcd  to  produce  an  un- 
hcaltliy  condition  of  mind,  is  that  of  concentrating  tlie  thoughts  and  interests 
upon  a  single  idea.  WTiatcver  subject  is  deemed  wortliy  of  promotion, 
whether  it  be  morals,  politics,  literature,  or  religion,  that  object  is  thence- 
forward regarded  as  of  paramount  importance,  compared  with  which  all 
others  sink  into  insignificance.  By  tlie  individual,  it  is  believed  to  be  the 
great  question  of  the  day,  and  destined,  like  Aaron's  rod,  to  swallow  u])  every 
other.  »  *  *  *  *  At  last,  he  gets  to  think  that  there  is  no  hope  for  the  race 
beyond  the  pale  of  his  little  ism  or  olo^j/;  and  in  his  zeal  for  propagating 
it,  he  is  ready  to  ride,  roughshod,  over  the  most  deliberate  convictions  and 
most  cherished  sentiments  of  his  fellow-men.  *  *  «  *  *  This  habitual  con- 
finement to  a  very  limited  sphere  of  thought,  tends  to  invest  the  favourite 
idea  with  a  false  coloiu-iug,  if  I  may  so  speak,  which  distorts  its  natural 
proportions  and  relations,  uutd  it  finally  assumes  aU  the  characters  of  a  delu- 


SiOil. 


•*  «  jfe  *  * 


"  Another  characteristic  of  the  present  generation,  deserving  of  notice  in 
this  comicxion,  is  a  remarkable  proneness  to  excess  and  exaggeration  in  aU  its 
intellectual  manifestations.  Truth  is  sup])0sed  to.  require  a  high  colouring  to 
make  it  suiBciently  impressive; ;  while  the  calm,  tlie  plain,  the  moderate, 
Avhether  in  the  subject-matter  or  the  form  of  expression,  is  apt  to  be  regarded 
as  'stale,  flat,  and  unprofltablc.'  *  *  *  *  *  High-sounding  words  arc  mis- 
taken for  depth  of  meaning,  extravagance  for  intensity,  and  the  feverish  heat 
of  a  jaded  fancy  for  the  fervors  of  a  tine  inspiration.  *  *  *  *  *  To  be 
popular,  philosophy  must  abound  in  startling  theories,  and  challenge  our 
strongest  and  dearest  convictions;  education  must  aim  at  apparently  great 
results,  rather  than  the  vigorous  growth  and  symmetrical  develo])iiunit  of  the 
menial  faculties;  poetry  and  romance  must  lay  bare  the  morbid  aualouiy  of 
the  heart,  in  order  to  find  the  real  sources  of  moral  life  and  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  social  organization.  '*  *  ••'■  *  *  It  cannot  be  (piestioncd  that  this 
fondness  for  the  intense,  whether  real  or  mock,  is  unfavourable  to  inental 
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lu'iiltli,  and  has  contributed,  in  some  degree,  to  tlu;  recent  inereabe  of  insaiuty 
among  iis. 

"  Jferliaps  notliing  is  heller  ealeulalcd  lo  foster  the  kind  of  mental  activity 
in  question,  tlian  t lie  practical  ■working  of  our  republican  institutions.  *  ""■•  * 
The  i)olitical  agitation,  which  is  never  at  rest,  around  the  citizen  of  a  republic, 
is  constantly  placing  before  him  great  questions  of  ])ublic  policy,  M'hich  may 
be  decided  with  little  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  none  the  less  zeal — 
perhaps  with  more.  *  *  *  *  "Whatever  ])c  the  occasion,  he  feels  called  upon  to 
have  an  o])inion  of  liis  own;  and  if  an  eye  to  the  main  chance  shows  it  to  be 
unsafe  to  speak  out  his  thoughts,  then  his  ingenuity  is  exerted  to  conceal  them 
by  means  of  false  issues,  double-meaning,  and  non-committal,  and  the  amount 
of  nu'ntal  exercise  necessary  for  this  end  Moidd  suthee,  half  a  dozen  times 
over,  for  the  ordinary  routine  of  life.  But  the  mental  activity  which  is 
excited  directly  by  free  Institutions  is  not  confined  to  political  matters.  It 
pervades  evety  sphere  of  action,  every  exercise  of  tiionght.  The  almost 
absolute  freedom  from  restraint,  aiul  the  independence  of  foreign  control,  even 
in  opinions  merely,  lead  to  a  certain  hurry  and  impetuosity  of  the  vital  move- 
ments, and  an  impatience  that  seeks  for  results  by  extraordinary  effort  or 
superlicial  methods.  *  *  *  Wc  rush  into  every  strife,  and  take  sides  in  every 
question  that  agitates  the  public  mind.  *  *  *  "VVc  have  no  idea  of  any 
division  of  labour  here,  and  think  ourselves  as  competent  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  questions  that  have  accidentally  been  brought  before  the  pidilic  notice,  as 
they  who  have  made  them  the  study  of  a  lifetime.  If,  in  this  way,  every  man 
is  not  his  own  doctor,  or  lawyer,  or  minister,  yet  he  enters,  with  the  zeal  of  a 
partisan,  into  every  contest  between  rival  systems  of  nicdiciiic,  law,  and 
divinity.  *  *  *  How  ditFereut,  in  this  respect,  is  the  present  generation  from 
aU  the  past,  in  which  people  were  qiute  satisied,  in  regard  to  certain  subjects, 
vith  taking  their  opiidons  upon  trust,  in  the  belief  that  others  nnglit  be  better 
qualified,  by  education  and  experience,  to  form  them  than  they  ^^•ere  them- 
selves, and  thereby  avoided  one  fertile  source  of  that  excitement  and  agitation 
Avhich  prepare  the  mind  for  insanity." 

This  is  but  a  mere  skeleton  of  the  article  before  us ;  bid,  in  the  language  of 
the  article  itself,  it  is  "  enough  for  those  who  are  disposed  to  profit  by  the 
■warning ;  and  too  much,  probably,  for  the  larger  number,  -who  wUl  regard  it  as 
merely  an  ingenious  speculation." 

Near  the  close.  Dr.  liay  asks,  "  Whoever  heard  of  a  book  on  mental 
dietetics,  or  has  the  slightest  sus})icion  that  the  health  of  the  nund  nuiy  be 
affected  by  the  manner  in  which  its  exercise  is  managed  ?"  This  query  is  now 
satisfactorily  answered,  by  the  admirable  little  treatise,  by  Dr.  Eeuchtersleben, 
entitled  "  Dietetics  of  the  Soul,"  originally  ])nl)lishcd  at  Vienna,  but  translated 
and  republished  in  London.  A  few  copies  iiave  been  imported,  and  found  an 
immediate  sale.  Although  it  contains  some  extravagances,  yet  it  shoidd  be 
read  by  every  physician,  as  a  certain  modicum  of  the  doctrines  incidcated 
therein  would  be  of  essential  value  in  g(>neral  practice. 

3.  The  report  for  1S51  from  the  Hartford  Ketreat  gives  the  following 
statistics : — 

Patients,  April  1,  1851 

Admitted  in  course  of  the  year 

Whole  number      ..... 

Discharged  ...... 

Remaimng,  Aprd  1,  1852      .         , 

Of  those  discharged  there  were  cured    . 

Died 

Causes  of  death. — Cousumption  2,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  intestines  2, 
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cancer  1,  apojilexy  3,  general  paralysis  :2,  paralysis  5,  dysentery  i,  cx^liaustiou 
2,  general  debility  J. 

Nine  years  ago  the  daily  average  number  of  patients  was  84 ;  during  the 
year  covered  by  this  report  it  was  1G8. 

The  follo\viiig  remarks  by  Dr.  Butler  will  apply  with  equal  tnith  to  any 
good  asylum,  and  the  ideas  tlierein  contained  should  always  be  considered  in 
inakingan  estimate  of  tlic  utility  of  institutions  for  the  insane:  "  The  bene- 
fits conferred  by  tlu;  institution  Mill  not  be  correctly  appreciated,  if  estimated 
alone  by  tlie  number  of  those  discharged  as  recovered.  Among  those  who 
leave  lis  as  more  or  less  improved,  or  whose  mental  state  is  reported  as 
stationary,  arc  many  wlio  have  received  licncfits  little  less  iu  iaiportance  to 
themselves  and  their  friends,  than  that  of  restoration  to  sanity.  Tlicse  take 
with  them,  besides  an  improvement  of  their  general  health,  greater  ability  to 
take  proper  care  of  themselves,  to  control  their  impulses,  and  to  make  a  better 
use  of  their  renuii'.iing  powers  of  body  aiul  of  mind.  If  patients  cannot  be 
restored  to  reason,  it  is  something  to  have  acquired  habits  of  cleanlinesss  and 
decency,  of  peaccfidncss  and  industry." 

The  custom,  so  common  iu  Continental  Europe,  of  connecting  with  the 
institution  for  the  iusane,  chaplains,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  patients 
daily,  has  met  witli  but  little  favour  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
Retreat  is  the  oidy  asylum  at  which  it  has  been  adopted.  The  numerous  and 
grave  objections  to  the  plan  liave  there  been  overcome  or  rendered  nugatory 
by  the  rare  qualifications  of  the  incumlieut.  Were  all  clergymen  fac-ximUcs 
of  tlie  late  Tliomas  H.  GaUaudct ;  did  they  understand  human  nature, 
psychology,  and  insanity  as  well  as  he  ;  and  had  they  that  peculiar  natural 
adaptation  to  the  place  which  no  individual  training  or  effort  can  attain,  tlie 
custom  miglit  l)e  generally  followed,  and,  undoubtedly,  with  material  benefit. 
"'  His  equanimity  and  calmness,"  says  Dr.  Butler,  "  c'ueckod  tlie  unduly 
excited ;  his  suavity  and  quiet  dignity  calmed  the  turbulent ;  his  kindness, 
cheerfulness,  and  wit,  with  his  ready  repartee,  cheered  aud  amused  the 
desponding ;  wliile  his  rare  conversational  powers,  and  his  fund  of  anecdote, 
aud  of  general  and  useful  knowledge,  made  him  the  welcome  companion  of 
all.  Ilis  aptness  of  illustration,  the  happy  manner  in  which  he  applied 
practical  religious  truth  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  different  patients, 
together  with  his  quick  perception  of  individual  peculiarities,  gave  liim  ready 
access  to  every  mind,  especially  to  that  class  of  religious  monomaniacs  wlio 
are  diflicult  of  approach,  aud  whose  minds  appear  most  obstinately  closed 
against  right  and  natural  views.  *  *  *  He  seemed  to  bring  suidight  witli  him 
into  our  household,  aud  lu^  left  its  cheering  influeuees  in  every  heart." 

Tlie  report  for  1S52  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Hunt,  who  acted  as 
jhvsician  to  the  Retreat  during  the  absence,  on  a  vovage  to  Europe,  of 
^r.  Butler:— 


t 


Patients,  April  1,  18.52  .         .         .        '. 

Admitted  in  course  of  the  year 

Whole  nuiuber      ...... 

Discharged 

liemaining,  Aprd  1,  1S.53      .... 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured  . 
Died    .         .         .         ... 

"Whole  nund)er,  since  opening  of  the  lletrcat 

Discharged,  cured 

Died    • 

It  appears  from  this  report,  that  there  are  no  statute  laws  iu  regard  to  the 
conhnemeut  of  j)atieuts  in  the  Retreat.  Dr.  Hunt  very  justly  remarks,  that 
"  the  security  of  tin;  public  demands  that  some  simple  and  readily  accessible 
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means  of  ajiproxiinatolv  dotormiiiiii£j  llic  fact  of  insanity,  liy  means  of  a  earcful 
invest ig-aticni  of  each  case  by  some  independent  and  impartial  trilnmal,  should 
be  jirovided  bv  legislation,  and  that  its  reqnirenients,  in  all  cases,  be  complied 
vith." 

Dr.  Hunt  suggests  that,  in  order  to  "render  tlic  institution  worthy,  at 
least,  of  the  entire  eonfidenceof  even  the  most  timid  and  exacting,"  there  shall 
be  "a  regular  monthly  visit  of  two  of  the  meud^ers  of  this  board,  who  shall 
make  a  thorough  examination  of  every  part  of  the  institution,  and  learn  the 
reason  for  every  apiiarent  indication  of  severity  or  neglect."  Now,  the 
Ketreat,  among  its  innnediate  officers,  has  a  chaplain,  who,  by  virtue  of  his 
sacred  profession,  ought  not  to  brook  the  least  maltreatment  of  the  patients; 
it  has  its  "  Eoard  of  Manag-ers,"  and  a  "  iJedieal  Board,"  both  of  which,  as 
appears  by  the  report,  make  "  frequent  official  and  unofficial  visits;"  and  it 
has  a  "Visiting  Committee  of  Ladies,"  numbering  seven  persons.  If  adl 
these  guards  are  insufficient  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  abuses,  it  woidd  seem 
that  prevention  is  impossible.  They  are  enough,  at  least,  to  render  the 
labours  of  the  superintendent  sutfieieutly  onerous;  and,  if  the  proposed 
committee  be  appointed,  we  would  advise  him,  unless  he  wishes  soon  to  be 
compelled  again  to  flee  to  Europe  in  search  of  health,  to  suggest  still  another 
committee — a  "  Resident  Comnuttee  for  the  Reception  of  Committees." 
That  which  Dr.  Bell  very  properly  terms  " the  tittle-tattle"  in  regard  to 
alleged  abuses  al,  the  asylimis,  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  niental  pabulum  of 
certahi  classes  of  the  people,  and  can  no  more  be  suppressed  by  additional 
efforts  for  the  prevention  of  any  real  cause  in  which  they  might  originate,  than 
the  delusions  of  an  insane  person  can  be  removed  by  assuring  him  that  they 
are  erroneous  and  absurd. 

4.  The  report  of  the  Maine  Insane  Hospital  embraces  a  period  of  twenty 
months,  from  the  31st  of  March,  1S51,  to  the  30th  of  Novenioer,  1S52. 

Patients  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  period  . 

Admitted  since 

Whole  number       ...... 

Discharged    ....... 

Remaining  at  the  close  of  the  period 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured     . 
Died 

"  1  died  with  pneumonia,  3  Avith  general  paralysis,  1  with  scrofula,  1  witk 
malignant  sore  throat,  1  -nitli  epilepsy,  1  with  inflammation  of  the  liver,  and 
1  with  consumption." 

Since  the  institution  was  opened  it  lias  received  115  suicidal  patients,  61 
males  and  SI-  females.  Only  2  of  these,  and  those  both  males,  have  com- 
mitted suicide  while  in  the  hos]iital,  thoiigh  several  have  done  so  after  being 
removed  therefrom.  Of  homicidal  patients  there  have  been  G9,  53  males  and 
16  females.  "No  accident  from  any  of  these  has  ever  occurred."  "The 
suicidal  form  of  insanity  is  as  likely  to  recover  as  any  other  form,  but  the 
homicidal  much  more  rarely  recovers."  "There  have  been  20  who  had  both 
suicidal  and  homicidal  propensities,  11  males  and  9  females." 

Of  patients  inlieritiug  a  predisposition  to  insanity,  "  337  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits,  of  the  hospital  and  been  diseharged.  148  of  them  went  home  cured; 
apropoi-tion  nearly.equal  to  that  which  obtains  among  those  who  do  not  iidierit 
the  disease." 

Dr.  Harlow  thus  writes  of  the  practical  operation  oi  that  "Maine  Law" 
which  provides  that  all  persons  charged  v\ith  crime,  and  alleged  to  be  uisane, 
shall  be  removed  to  the  Insane  Hospital  for  the  pui-pose  of  testing  the  validity 
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of  tlic  allegation :  "  We  have  had  5  such  cases  \nthiu  the  last  twenty  months, 
sent  here  by  order  of  the  court.  They  were  all  males.  Three  of  them  wewj 
charc:cd  with  the  crime  of  arsioii,  1  with  larceiii/,  and  1  \x\\h  assault  with 
inte/it  to  kill.  Tlirce  proved  to  he  insane  beyond  a  doul^t.  The  other  two  were 
brothers,  one  aged  seventeen,  the  other  ten,  and  both  charged  with  the  crime 
of  arson. 

"In  the  case  of  the  elder  boy,  so  much  doubt  existed  in  relation  to  the  pre- 
sence of  insanity,  that  he  was  removed  from  the  hospital  soon  after  we  reported 
him  to  tlie  court.  Tlie  younger  boy  is  of  diminutive  size,  i)liysically  slender, 
strongly  marked  with  the  nervous  temperament,  quite  active  and  irritable,  and 
has  rather  a  wild,  pecidiar  expression  of  the  eye,  and  the  impediment  of  stam- 
mering. He  is  unlike  any  other  boy  avc  have  ever  seen,  an  enigma  of  no  easy 
solution.  He  possesses  a  good  memory,  an  uncommon  observation,  great  in- 
quisitiveness,  acute  perception,  strong  affection,  emotion,  and  feeling,  little  or 
no  judgment,  and  a  will  which  brooks  restraint  with  great  ditiiculty.  He  is 
naturally  far  from  being  malicious,  but  possesses  kind  and  tender  feelings 
towards  all,  except  when  under  the  influence  of  passion.  He  is  forward,  fear- 
less, and  bold.  He  is  a  creature  of  impulse ;  and  here,  we  consider,  lies  the 
■'secret  of  the  whole  matter.  Impulse,  if  we  may  so  speak,  usurped  all  power, 
and  impelled  him,  in  the  absence  of  judgment  and  all  eonscienee,  without  motive 
or  thought,  to  commit  the  crime  with  which  lie  is  charged.  We  could  not  con- 
sider him  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  irresponsible  boy,  as  not  accountable  for 
the  acts  which  he  committed,  on  the  ground  of  an  undeveloped  judgment  and  a 
want  of  conscience" 

5.  Dr.  M(  Faiiland  having  resigned  the  siiperintendenee  of  the  New  Hamp- 
slure  Asylum,  his  place  has  been  filled  Ijy  the  appointment  of  Dr.  John  E.  Tylek, 
the  author  of  the  report  now  before  us. 

Men. 

Patients  on  the  31st  of  May,  1852  .         .       63 

Admitted  in  course  of  the  year  .  .  .68 
Whole  number       ......     131 

Discharged .61 

Remaining,  May  31,  1S53  ....  70 
Of  tliose  discharged,  there  were  cured  .  .  41 
Died 5 

Causes  of  death. — Chronic  mania  3,  consumption  2,  exhaustion  2,  suicide  1. 

From  the  opening  of  the  asylum,  in  ISIS,  105S  patients  have  been  received, 
■131  discharged  recovered,  and  92  have  died. 

The  report  is  brief,  and  does  not  touch  iipon  any  imjiortant  subject  wliiehhas 
not  heretofore  been  fuUy  discussed  in  these  "  notices." 

6.  Tlie  report  of  Dr.  Hockv.ell,  of  the  Vermont  Asylum,  is  limited  to  tlu'ce 
pages. 

Patients  on  the  1st  of  August,  1851 

Admitted  in  course  of  the  year 

Whole  number       ..... 

Discharged  ...... 

Remaining,  August  1,  1S51   . 

Of  those  discharged,  tlicrc  were  cured     . 

Died     ....... 

Admitted  since  the  opening  of  the  asylum 
Discharged  cured  ..... 

A  severe  form  of  dysenteiy  prevailed,  cluefly  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September  (1850).    '93  patients    were  attacked   by  tliis    disease,  of   whom 
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10  died.  Nearly  all  our  attendants  and  assistants  were  attacked hy  the  same 
disease,  all  of  whom  recovered. 

In  treatinsr  of  the  caution  necessary  to  be  observed  in  reijard  to  the  removal 
of  persons  to  the  asylum,  Dr.  llockwell  makes  the  subjoined  remarks,  Avliieii 
coincide  with  the  opinions  which  we  long  since  formed  and  expressed  in  regard 
to  the  class  of  cases  in  question 

"  There  is  one  class  of  cases,  cspeciallv,  whieli  arc  frequently  sent  too  early 
to  a  lunatic  asylum,  I  mean  that  of  })uerperal  cases.  We  liavc  repeatedly  had 
women  brought  to  the  asylum  in  less  than  two  weeks  from  their  acconcliement. 
Some  of  them  have  recovered  very  soon,  but  would,  jn-obably,  have  recovered  as 
well  had  they  remained  at  home.  Others  have  died,  apparently  from  exhaustion, 
who  might  have  recovered  had  it  not  been  for  the  exposure  and  fatigue  of  the 
journey."^ 

7.  Tlie  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital  was  opened  in  1S39,  and  the  report  of  1849, 
by  Dr.  Stedman,  contains  the  princii)al  data  in  regard  to  the  movement  of  its 
population,  during  the  first  decemiium  of  its  existence. 

Wliole  number  of  patients 

Discharged   ...... 

Cured  ...... 

Died     .         .         .         .         . 

Kemaiuing    ...... 

Single  330,  raamcd  211,  widowed  01,  unknown  10. 

Causes  of  death. — Consumption  20,  marasmus  13,  general  paralysis  11,  epi- 
lepsy 10,  dysentery  10,  Asiatic  cholera  10,  general  debility  9,  diseases  of  Jieart 
S,  hemiplegia  .5,  exhaustion  4,  chronic  diarrhoea  4,  suicide  3,  elirouie  iuflannna- 
tion  of  brain  2,  erysipelas  2,  variola,  inflammation  of  storaacli  and  intestines, 
inflammation  of  intestines,  fungus  ha?matodcs,  typhoid  fever,  scrofida,  cholera 
morbus,  ])lenro-pneumonia,  tubercular  peritonitis,  cancer,  purpura,  and  wound 
of  an  artery,  1  each. 

"  During  the  last  year,  and  that  preceding,  dysentery  prevailed  epidemically, 
and  very  severely.  Ei-ysipelas  has  been  of  frequent  occurrence  among  us. 
Tlie  Asiatic  cholera  was  not  so  terrific  in  its  ravages  here  as  we  had  anlici- 
pated.  On  its  first  irruption,  provision  Avas  made  for  such  patients  as  might 
be  attacked  by  it,  by  converting  our  bowling-alley  buildi)ig  into  a  cholera 
hospital.  Great  care  was  also  taken  in  properly  ventilating  the  halls  and 
rooms  of  the  main  hospital,  in  regidating  the  diet,  and  in  watching  and 
arresting  the  very  first  movements  towards  this  affection.  Numerous  inmates 
were  seized  Mith  diarrhoea  during  this  epidemic,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
timely  and  successful  attempts  made  to  check  this  apparently  ])remonitory 
symptom,  cholera  would  not  have  left  this  household  so  free  from  its  ravages 
as  it  did.  The  niunber  of  those  prostrated  with  true  cholera  was  10.  Of 
these,  10  died  ;  aU  of  whom  had  been  insane  for  too  long  a  period  to  allow  of 
any  expectation  of  recovery  from  their  mental  disease." 

In  the  coiu-se  of  the  year  one  of  the  patients  stabbed  another  in  the  leg, 
with  a  knife  which  he  procured  in  the  dining-room.  The  hemorrhage  was 
arrested  by  tying  the  femoral  artery,  and,  twelve  days  afterwards,  secondary 
hemorrhage  by  tying  the  external  Uiac.  Death,  however,  ensued,  twenty-five 
days  suljsequeut  to  the  primary  wound.  The  investigation  by  the  grand-jury 
established  the  fact  that  the  attendant  upon  the  patient  who  eonnuittcd  the 
outrage  had  neglected  to  foUow  the  printed  rules  of  the  house,  obcdit'ucc  to 
which  woidd  have  prevented  the  accident. 

In  a  case  of  prolonged  abstinence  from  food.  Dr.  Stedman  administered 
cldorofonn,  and,  -while  the  patient  was  under  its  inllueuce,  "  nourishing  liquids 
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were  readily  swallowed."  "  I  liavc  since,"  he  remarks,  "  resorted  to  the  same 
treatment  "in  otlicr  cases,  witli  a  like  bcnciiclal  result.  My  belief  now  is, 
that  in  anesthetic  agents  we  have  a  perfect  preventive  of  self-destruction 
from  starvation,  in  those  cases,  at  least,  where  there  is  no  organic  lesion  of 
the  stomach." 

From  the  report  for  1850. 

Number  of  patients,  November  30,  1849 

Admitted  in  course  of  the  year 

Whole  number      .         .         .         .         - 

Discharged  ...... 

Jleniaining,  November  30,  1850     . 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured    . 

Died 

Died  of  consumption  4,  general  deljility  3,  paralysis  2,  exhaustion  2,  dropsy  1, 
erysipelas  1,  marasmus  1,  dysentery  11. 

'"  Dysentery  has  been  the  most  prevalent  and  fatal  disease  with  which  we 
have  had  to  contend.  It  commenced  about  the  1st  of  August,  and  con- 
tinued till  about  the  1st  of  Novemb;M-.  During  this  period  47  cases 
occurred  of  a  severe  and  very  intractable  character.  Of  this  numlicr,  10 
died.  It  proved  most  fatal  among  the  aged  and  the  melancholic,  and  took  off 
but  one  case  in  which  there  was  any  certainty  of  recovery  from  mental  disease. 
It  was  remarked  that  only  the  most  emaciated,  or  such  as  were  suffering  from 
other  and  long  standing  disease,  succumbed  to  dysentery ;  the  fat  and  more 
robust  who  were  attacked  survived.  One  patient,  an  Indian,  in  good  bodily 
health,  aiflicted  with  chronic  mania,  and  who  had  been  insane  three  years,  was 
seized  with  the  severest  form  of  dysentery  which  has  ever  come  under  my 
observation.  "Wliile  in  the  height  of  the  malady,  his  mental  operations  began 
to  undergo  a  change,  after  which  his  mental  and  bodily  convalescence  went  on 
together,  and  resulted  in  the  perfect  restoration  of  the  entire  man.  Another, 
a  man  who  had  been  insane  over  twenty  years,  and  quite  a  difficult  one  to 
manage,  owing  to  his  strong  mischievous  propensities,  was  attacked  with  the 
same  affection,  and  remained  dangerously  iU  for  some  weeks.  He  recovered 
from  dysonterv,  and  now  no  patient  in  the  house  is  more  quiet  and  controllable. 
Iiulced,  to  nuaiy  he  would  ajjpear  mentally  sound." 

In  June,  1851,  Dr.  Stedman  resigned  his  office,  and  Dr.  Clement  A.  Walker 
was  elected  as  his  successor.  The  report  for  that  year  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
latter. 

Men. 

Patients,  November  20,  1850         .        .         .  81 

Admitted  in  the  course  of  the  year         .         .  40 

Whole  muuber 127 

Discharged  .         .         .         .         .         .         .'27 

Kemaiuing,  November  30,  1851     .         .         .  100 

Of  those  discharged,  (here  were  cured    .         .  13 

Died 10 

Causes  of  death.  —  Consumption  3,  exhaustion  3,  general  debility  2, 
dysentery  2,  epik:psy  2,  marasmus  2,  apojilexy,  tvplu)id  fever,  typlius  fever, 
piunimouia,  iullammation  of  l)lackler,  general  paralysis,  and  chronic  diarrlirca, 
1  each. 

"But  one  epidemic  has  a;)i)eared  among  us  the  past  year,  and  although 
dysentery  was  prevalent,  numbering  nearly  iifty  cases,  yet  it  was  of  mild  type, 
and  was  fatal  in  but  one  or  two  instances.'"' 

The  following  ease  of  "an  intelligent  Irish  lad"  is  worthy  of  a  place  upon 
permanent  record ; — 


AVomen. 

Total. 

123 

204 

40 

92 

109 

290 

28 

55 

141 

241 

14 

27 

12 

22 
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"Tlio  littlo  fclloT^-,  1)ut  nilrtccn  years  of  age,  arrived  at  Boston,  on  board  an 
emigrant  vessel,  in  July  last  (1851),  having  no  friends  here,  \vitli  the  exception 
of  a  brother,  who  had  preceded  him  but  a  i'cw  months.  He  lauded  on  Thursday, 
and  on  Satiirday  became  a  raving  maniac.  Confused  by  the  strangeness,  and, 
to  his  eyes,  the  magnificence  of  the  city,  vhich,  for  weeks,  had  been  the  cul- 
minating point  of  his  auiici])ations,  he  wandered  about,  gazing  upon  the 
novelties  by  day,  and  dreaming  of  them  by  uiglit,  until  he  believed  himself  the 
inliabitant  of  a  fairy  land,  and  could  not  recognise  the  brother  whose  bed 
he  shared ;  '  foi-,'  said  he,  '  he  was  di'csscd  so  nice,  and  we  usedn't  to  be  so  at 
home.'  Keasou  soon  lied,  and  for  A\eeks  he  ])y  turns  babbled  like  a  child  and 
raved  like  a  macbnan.  At  length  convalescence  was  establislied,  and  has  since 
rapidly  progressed.  A  few  weeks  more  and  he  wiU  doubtless  go  out  from  us 
whole." 

Of  the  93  patients  admitted  in  tlie  coui'se  of  the  year,  CI  were  foreigners, 
50  of  them  from  Ireland. 

Persons  accpiaiuted  with  the  subject  wiU.  perceive,  by  tlie  statistics  herein 
quoted,  how,  as  time  has  progressed,  the  great  predominance  in  the  number  of 
males  over  that  of  females  in  our  public  mstitutions  for  the  insane  has  disap- 
peared. Indeed,  from  these  data,  it  would  appear  that  there  are  more  insane 
females  than  males.  Excluding  the  Maine  Hospital,  where,  since  the  confla- 
gration, the  apartments  for  men  greatly  exceed  those  for  women,  the  number 
of  patients  remaining  in  the  above-mentioned  asylums,  at  the  time  of  last 
report  (except  the  McLean,  of  which  the  latest  report  does  not  distinguish  the 
numbers  of  the  sexes)  was,  of  males  582,  females  645,  and  the  number  of 
admissions,  in  course  of  the  preceding  year,  males  367,  females  399. — 
^American  Journal  of  3Iedical  Science,  for  Januarij,  1854.) 


ON  A  SUBSTANCE  PRESENTING  THE  CHEMICAL  BEACTION 
OP  CELLULOSE,  POUND  IN  THE  BRAIN  AND  SPINAL  CORD 
OP  MAN.* 

It  is  well  known  that  Carl  Schmidtf  was  the  first  to  discover  in  the  Ascidian 
the  presence  of  a  principle  previously  kno\vn  to  exist  only  in  plants,  viz.  cellulose, 
and  to  show  that  it  was  a  constitiient  of  the  animal  tissue.  The  researches  of 
KoUiker  and  Lowig,|  of  Schaclit,§  and  of  Huxley  ]|  have  estabUshed  this  im- 
portant fact.  The  occurrence  of  this  substance,  however,  was  limited  to  a 
comparatively  very  low  class  of  the  Invertebrata ;  and  the  fm-ther  discovery 
made  by  Gottlieb,  in  Eiiglena  viridls,  viz.,  that  this  infusorium  contains  paramy- 
lon,  a  body  isomerous  with  starch,  also  had  reference  only  to  a  creature  m  the 
lowest  class  of  the  animal  kingdom.^  Nothing  of  the  kind,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  known  as  existing  in  the  vertebrata,  and  it  is  only  since  the  discovery 
Ijy  C.  Bernard — that  the  liver  produces  sugar — that  we  have  had  reason  to 

*By  Eudolph  Virchow.  (Sept.  4,  1853.)  Yhchow's  Archiv.  B.  VI.  H.  1. 
p.  135. 

i"  Zur  Vergleichenden  Anat.  d.  Wii-bellos.     Thiere,  1845,  p.  61. 

t  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat.,  184G,  p.  193. 

§  MuU.  Archiv.,  1851,  p.  176. 

II  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sci.,  vol.  i.  p.  22.     1853. 

H  The  pertinacity  with  wliich  German  naturalists  cling  to  the  animal  nature  of 
Euglena,  we  must  confess,  is  very  surprising  to  us,  who  are  equally  satisfied  that 
it  is  as  much  a  subject  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  the  motile  zoospores  of  any 
Alga,  such  as  Yolvox,  Hydrodctyon,  Protococcus,  &c. 
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suppose  that  substances  belonging  to  the  amyhm  series  may  also  liave  a  repre- 
sentative. 

From  histological  considerations,  it  had  struck  me  that  the  umbiHeal  cord  of 
man  presented  a  great  resemblance  in  structure  to  the  cellulose  tissue  of  the 
Ascidians  (Wurzb.  A\'rh.  1S51.  Bd.  II.,  p.  161,  note),  and  I  was  only  the  more 
conlirmed  in  this  notion  by  Schaeht's  observations,  so  that  I  have  since  dii'ected 
iny  researches  with  care  to  the  subject.  But  in  many  instances  this  was  in 
vain,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  oi-(i  of  Amphibia  and  fishes,  the  remarkable  viteUine 
plates  of  w]\ich  I  described,  (Zcitseh.  f.  wiss.  Zoologie.     1852.  Bd.  IV.,  p.  210.) 

I  was  more  fortunate  when,  a  short  time  since,  I  dnected  my  attention  to  the 
so-termed  corpora  amylacea  of  the  brain,  upon  the  precise  nature  of  which,  con- 
trasted witli  the  other  kinds  of  amyloid  bodies  in  man,  I  had  not  pre^iously 
arrived  at  any  accm-ate  notion.  (Wurzb.  Verb.  1851.  Bd.  II.,  p.  51.)  It  was 
now  apparent  that  these  bodies  assumed  a  pale-blue  tiiige  upon  the  application 
of  iodine,  and  upon  the  subsequent  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  presented  the 
beautiful  violet  coloiu'  which  is  known  as  belonging  to  cellulose;  and  which  in 
the  present  instance  appears  the  more  intense  from  the  contrast  with  the  siu:- 
rounding  yellow  or  brown  nitrogenous  sid)stance. 

I  have  repeated  tliis  experiment  so  often,  and  Avith  so  many  precautions,  that 
I  regard  the  result  as  quite  certain.  Not  only  have  I  instituted  comparative 
researches  in  different  human  bodies,  and  in  the  most  various  localities,  but  I 
have  also  noticed  the  action  of  the  reagents  under  all  possible  conditions.  The 
expermient  is  best  made  in  the  mode  adopted  by  Mulder  and  Harting,  with  vege- 
table ccUulose  [ride  Moleschott,  "  Physiologic  des  Stoffwechsels,"  p.  103),  viz., 
by  causmg  the  action  of  diluted  sidplmric  acid  to  follow  that  of  a  watery  solu- 
tion of  iodine.  The  iodine  solution  should  not  be  too  strong,  for  the  obsei-vation 
may  then  be  unpeded  by  its  precipitation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  iodine  exerts  due  action  upon  the  substance.  Owing  to  the 
volatility  of  the  iodine,  and  its  great  affinity  for  animal  substances,  its  action  is 
usually  very  unequal,  so  that  the  border  of  the  object  and  not  the  centre  may 
be  penetrated  by  it;  or,  perhaps,  of  spots  in  close  contiguity,  one  will  contain 
iodine  and  the  other  not.  It  is,  consequently,  always  advisable  to  repeat  the 
apiilieation  of  the  iodine  several  times,  but  to  avoid  the  addition  of  too  much. 
Upon  the  sidjsequcnt  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  if  the  action  have  been  too 
powerful,  the  result  is  a  perfectly  opaque,  red-brown  coloui'.  The  most  certain 
results  are  obtained  if  the  sulphuric  acid  be  allowed  to  act  very  slowly.  In 
fact,  I  have  procured  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  allowing  a  preparation  covered 
with  tiie  glass  to  remain  undisturbed  with  a  drop  of  sidphuric  acid  in  contact 
mtli  the  edge  of  the  covering-glass  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  most  beautifid  light  violet-blue  was  occasionally  pre- 
sented. Lastly,  I  woidd  just  intimate  that  accidental  mixtures  of  starch  or 
cellidose  inay  readily  hai)})en,  seeing  that  very  light  fibres  or  minute  particles 
from  the  cloths  with  which  the  o])ject  and  covering-glasses  have  been  cleaned, 
may  very  easily  be  left  upon  them,  which  woidd  afterwards  exliibit  the  same 
reaction  as  the  above. 

Every  precaution  having  been  taken,  the  following  results  ■v^allbe  obtained : — ' 

1.  The  corpora  amylacea  (Purkinje)  are  chemicalli/  different  from  the  coiiceutric- 
spJierical  corpuscles  of  which  the  hraiii-sand  is  co;??/;o«'ir/,andwith  A^liieh  they  have 
lutherto  usually  been  confomided.  The  organic  matrix  of  the  brain-sand 
granules  is  obviously  nitrogenous:  it  is  coloured  of  a  deep  yellow  by  iodine 
and  sulpluu-ie  acid.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  sabulous  matter  in  the  pineal 
gland  and  choroid  ])lexuses,  but  also  of  that  of  the  Paecliioman  gramdations 
and  of  the  dura  mater,  as  well  as  of  tiie  dentate  plates  in  the  spinal  arachnoid. 
In  all  these  parts  I  have,  in  general,  nowhere  obtained  tlie  blue  reaction, 
except  in  a  few  spots  in  the  pineal  gland.     It  would,  therefore,  for  the  future. 
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be  convciiinit  to  restrict  tlic name  of  "eorjinra  amylacea"  to  1  lie  bodies  con- 
tainiiii;  ei'lhiloso. 

2.  'J'li('.';('  bodies  exist,  so  i'ur  as  1  have  at  jireseiit  found,  only  in  the  siihsianee 
of  tlie  (pc/idj/via  vetitriculoruni  and  its  ]irolonf;'at  ions.  In  tliis  I  inebidc  esj)ccially 
the  liiimr;-  of  tlie  eerebral  ventricles  and  Die  transjiarcnt  subslanec  in  tbc 
spinal  cord  described  by  Kolliker,  as  the  suhn/atilia  fjiisia  roilralia  (Mikrosk. 
Anat.  Ed.  II.  1,  p.  413).  Witli  respect  to  the  cerebral  ventricles,  I  have  already 
repeatedly  stated,  that  I  lind  them  to  be  lined  thronghont  vvilh  a  membrane 
belonging  to  the  connective  tissnc  class,  n])OU  which  rests  an  epitlielium. 
This  membrane  contains  very  fine  ccllnlar  elements,  and  u  matrix  sometimes  of 
more  dense,  sometimes  of  softer  consistence,  and  h  continued  oh  the  ij/fenial 
aspect  without  avy  special  houndury  between  the  nervous,  elements.  In  the  deeper 
layers  of  this  membrane,  and  in  immediate  contiguity  with  the  nerve  fibres, 
the  cellulose  coq)uscles  arc  found  most  abundantly,  and  they  arc  also  especially 
numerous  where  the  ependyma  is  very  thick.  They  are  consequeutly  very 
abundant  on  the  fornix,  septum  Incidum,  and  in  the  stria  cornea  in  the  fourth 
ventricle.  In  the  spinal  cord,  the  substance  corresponding  to  the  epiendyma- 
lies  in  the  middle,  in  the  grey  substance,  in  the  sitimtion  where  the  s])inal 
canal  exists  in  the  foetus.  It  there  forms  evidently  a  rudiment  of  the  oblite- 
rated canal,  such  as  is  presented  in  the  obKteration  of  the  posterior  cornu  of  the 
lateral  ventricle,  which  is  so  frequently  met  with.  In  a  transverse  section  of 
the  cord,  it  is  easily  recognised  as  a  gelaiinous,  somewhat  resistant  substance, 
which  may  be  readily  isolated.  Its  cells  are  much  larger  and  more  perfect 
than  those  of  the  eerebral  ependyma.  This  ependyma  spinale  forms  a  continuous 
gelatinous  filament,  which  extends  to  the  Jitum  terminate,  and  might,  therefore, 
perhaps,  be  most  suitably  described  as  the  central  ependytnal  fdament.  In  it 
the  cellulose  granrdes  are  also  found,  though,  as  it  would  seem,  more  abundantly 
in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  portion,  in  other  situations  I  have  sought  for 
these  bodies  in  vain,  and  in  particular  I  have  been  unable  to  find  them  in  the 
external  cortical  layer  of  the  cerebrum,  or  anywhere  in  the  interior  of  the 
cerebral  substance. 

3.  Since,  from  the  experiment  of  CI.  Bernard,  who  produced  saccharine 
urine  by  wounding  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  in  the  rabbit,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  reason  to  conclude  that  the  existence  of  cellulose  was  connected 
with  that  phenomenon.  I  sought  for  it  also  in  rabbits,  but  in  vain:  I  found 
iu  that  -situation  both  in  the  fourth,  and  the  third,  and  in  the  lateral  ventricles, 
a  very  beautiful  tessellated  epithelium  with  very  long  vibratile  cilia,  but  no 
cellulose. 

4.  The  eeUidose  granules,  therefore,  appear  to  be  everywhere  connected 
with  tlie  existence  of  the  ependyma  substance  of  a  certain  thickness,  and  might 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  constituent  of  it.  They  occur  of  excessively  minute 
size,  so  that  the  nuclei  of  the  cpciulyma  scarcely  correspond  with  them.  Can  they 
be  formed  out  of  the  latter":'  The  larger  they  are,  the  more  distinctly  laminated 
do  they  appear.  But  there  is  never  any  indication  iu  them  of  a  nitrogenous 
admixture,  recognisable  by  a  yellow  colour.  The  centre  only  is  usually  of  a 
darker  blue,  and  consequently  ])erhaps  more  dense  than  the  cortical  laminae. 

5.  As  to  an  introduction  of  these  botbes  from  williout,  such  a  supposition  is 
the  less  probable  because  a  similar  substance  is  nowhere  else  known.  We  are 
aec|uaintcd  with  a  series  of  varieties  of  vegetable  cellulose,  but  the  substance 
now  in  question  appears  to  be  distinguished  above  all  liy  its  slight  power  of 
resistance  to  reagents,  seeing  that  concentrated  acids  and  alkabes  attack  it  ]uore 
powerfully  than  is  usually  the  case  with  the  cellulose  of  plants. 

6.  In  the  child  I  have  as  yet  sought  for  it  in  vain,  so  that,  like  the  "brain- 
sand,"  it  appears  to  arise  in  a  later  state  of  development,  and  probably  may 
have  a  certain  pathological  import. 

Since  writing  the  above,  Professor  Virchow  has  repeated  a)id  confirmed  his 
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observations,  and  ascertained  in  addition  that  similar  bodies  also  occur  in  the 
higlier  nerves  of  sense.  He  found  them  most  abundantly  in  the  soft  grey 
interstitial  substance  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  less  frequently  in  the  acousti'c, 
althougli  the  observations  of  Meissner  (Zeitsch.  f.  rat.  Med.,  N.  F.,  Bd.  III., 
pp.  35 S,  3(53),  would  indicate  a  proportionately  great  disposition  to  their  for- 
mation in  tiiat  situation.  Rokitansky  appears  to  have  seen  them  in  the  optic 
nerve,  and  from  an  oral  communication  the  author  has  learned  tliat  Kolliker 
has  found  them  in  the  retina. 

Having  already  stated  that  the  opeiuli/ma  is  continued  without  special 
limitation  among  the  nervous  elements,  the  author  goes  on  to  observe  that  it  i.s 
now  apparent  that  there  is  a  continuous  extension  of  the  same  substance  in 
the  interior  of  the  liigher  nerves  of  sense.  From  a  series  of  pathological 
observations,  he  concludes  that  a  soft  matrix  referrible  mainly  to  connective- 
tissue  substance,  everywhere  pervades  and  connects  the  nervous  elements  in 
the  centres,  and  that  the  cpeiiihjma  is  only  a  free  superficial  expansion  of  it 
over  the  nei'vous  elements.  The  opinion,  that  the  epithelium  of  the  cerebral 
ventricles  rests  immediately  upon  the  nervous  elements,  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  a  confusion  of  this  interstitial  substance  with  the  true  nerve- 
substance. 

The  isolation  of  the  corpora  ami/lacea  in  larger  quantity,  in  order  that  they 
should  be  subjected  to  chemical  analysis,  the  author  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
ctfecting.  Nevertheless  it  seems  impossible  to  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  their 
cellulose  nature.  No  other  substauce  is  known  which  aifords  the  same 
reaction;  and  although  the  author  has  examined  the  most  various  animal 
tissues,  and  has  accurately  investigated,  particularly,  the  concentric  corpuscles 
occurring  elsewhere,  as  in  the  thi/inu^  in  tumours,  &c.,  nothing  of  the  same 
kind  has  presented  itself. — {Sept.  25,  1S53.) 

An  abstract  of  the  above  observations  also  a])pears  in  the  '  Coniptes 
Rendus,'  for  the  36M  Sept.,  1853,  p.  492,  but  contaiuiug  nothing  addilioual. 

Being  desirous  of  verifying  the  above  observations,  I  have  examined  the 
brains  of  one  or  two  individuals ;  and,  as  my  results  differ  in  some  respects 
from  those  of  Professor  Virchow,  I  will  here  briefly  state  them,  leaving  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  matter  to  a  future  opportunity,  my  observations 
at  present  having  been  too  scanty  to  justify  the  expression  of  any  settled 
opinion.  The  first  case  I  examined  was  that  of  a  young  man  who  died  of  the 
consecutive  fever  of  cholera,  after  an  illness  of  live  or  six  days,  during  the 
whole  of  which  period,  the  renal  secretion  was  completely  suppressed.  Wliat 
I  noticed  in  tliis  case  was  : — 

1.  The  enormous  abundance  of  the  corpora  amijlacea  in  certain  situations, 
as  the  ependijma  ventriculorum,  particvdarly  on  the  septum  lucidum,  and  inorc 
especially  also  on  the  choroid  plexuses,  upon  gently  scraping  the  surface  of  which 
a  iiuid  was  obtained  containing  these  bodies  in  the  most  surprising  quantify. 

2.  Tliat  they  existed  in  immense  abundance  in  the  ol  actory  bidbs  and  in  the 
superflciid  parts  of  the  brain,  both  cortical  and  medullary,  contiguous  to  the 
tract  of  the  olfactory  nerves.  But  scarcely  any  part  of  the  cerebrum  and 
cerehellum  could  be  examined,  at  all  events  towards  tjie  surface,  \vithout 
meeting  with  some  or  more  ;  and  they  occurred  abundantly  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  cerehellum.  Their  distribution,  however,  was  very  irregular,  inasmuch  as 
they  abounded  in  some  spots  and  were  nearly,  if  not  altogether  wanting,  in 
others.  I  could  find  none  in  the  corpora  striata,  where  they  seemed  to  be 
replaced  by  "  brain-sand,"  of  whicli  more  will  be  said  afterwards. 

3.  The  cerebral  substance  in  immediate  contiguity  with  the  corpora 
amylacea  appeared  quite  natural. 

4.  The  corpuscles  were  starch  and  not  cellidose,  and  possessed  all  the 
structural,  chemical,  and  optical  properties  of  starch,  as  it  occurs  in  plants,  as 
the  following  few  details  will  show  : — 

>'0.  XXTI.  X 
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Tliey  Mcrc  of  all  sizes,  from  less  than  a  blood-disc  ii])  to  l-500th  iiieh  or 
more — generally    more  or  less   ovate,   but  many  irregular  in  outline,  and 
apparently  flattened,  as  all  the  larger  kinds  of  starch  I  believe  are.     Many  of 
the  larger  ones  showed  the  ajipoarancc  which,  in  starch,  has  been  erroneously 
described  as  indicative  of   a  huninalcd  structure;    whilst  in  others  this  ap- 
pearance under  any  mode  of  illumination  eertaiidy  did  not  exist.      The  point 
that  would  correspond  with  the  so-called  nucleus  of  a  starch-grain  was,  unlike 
that  of  most  kinds  of  starch,  central,  and  consequently  the  laminated  marking 
was  concentric  to  the  grain,  wliich  is  rarely  the  ease  in  the  starch  of  plants. 
This  apparent  lamination  depends,  as  I  believe,  upon  the  same  cii'cumstanees 
as  in  other  starch  {vide  Trans.  Micr.  Soc,  Quart.  Journ.,  vol.  i.,  p.  58),  that 
is  to  say,  upon  the  corrugation  of  a  thin  sacculns.     Tliat  this  was  tlie  ease  I 
satisfied  myself  by  the  use  of  sidphuric  acid  and  of  Schultz'  solution  (cldoride 
of  zinc  and  iodine),  in  the  mode  described  in  my  paper  above  quoted.     By 
these  means,  but  more  readily  and  conveniently  by  far  by  the  latter,    the 
corpora  amylacea  could  be  seen  to  unfold  into  empty,  flaccid,  tliin-walled, 
blue  saeculi,  six.  to  eight  times  larger  than  the  original  grain.     Then-  structure 
thus  appearing  to  be  identical  with  that   of    starch,  the  identity  of   their 
chemical  composition  was  rendered  evident  with  equal  facility.     Simple  watery 
solution  of  iodine  coloured  them  deep  blue,  which  ultimately  became  perfectly 
black  and  opaque.     They  were  soluble  after  swelling  and  expanduig  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  and  by  heat ;  and,  moreover,  they  acted  upon  polarized  light  in 
the  same  way  as  starch  does.     Some  of  the  smaller  grams  exhibited  a  distinct 
and  sharply-defined  black  cross,  of  which  the  lines  crossed  at  angles  of  45°  in 
the  middle  of  the  grain,  but  in  the  majority,  there  was  oidy  a  single  dark  line 
in  the  long  diameter  of  the  grain,  and  which  seemed  always  to  correspond 
•ndth  an  irregular  fissure  of  hilns,  as  it  might  be  termed,  in  the  same  direction, 
which  was  presented  in  a  great  many  of  the  grains,  and  seemed  to  be  the 
indication  of  a  pai'tial  inrolling  of  them,  as  in  the  starch  of  the  horse-chestnut. 
This  longitudinal  fissure  was  not  unlrequently  crossed  by  a  shorter  one  at  right 
angles.      When  the  covering-glass  was  closely  pressed,  the  grains  were  easily 
crushed,  breaking  up  in  radiating  cracks  around  the  margin ;    and  sometimes, 
when  thus  compressed,  a  concentric  annidation  would  become  evident,  which 
was  before  inapparent. 

In  the  corpora  striata,  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  I  could  find  few  or  no 
starch-grains,  but  here  an  appearance  presented  itself  which  seems  to  be  con- 


nected with  their  formation.  Many  particles  of  sabulous  matter  or  crystalline 
corpuscles  of  the  ordinary  "  brain-sand,''  were  met  with,  all  of  which,  instead  of 
lying  like  the  starch-grains,  in  the  midst  of  imaltered  nei've-substance,  were 
lodged  in  irregular  masses  of  what  appeared  a  fibrinous  or  iramatui'e  comieetive 
tissue-substance;  and,  in  this  instance,  upon  the  addition  of  iodine,  each  mass 
of  crystals  was  found  to  be  immediately  surrounded  by  an  irregular  thickness 
of  a  transparent  matter,  which  was  turned  not  blue,  but  a  light  puridish  pink 
by  that  reagent — a  substance,  in  fact,  closely  resendjling  in  that  respect  the 
very  early  condition  of  the  ceUidose  wall ;  for  instance,  m  HydrodidyoH, — an 
immature  form,  as  it  may  be  termed,  of  cellidose. 

In  a  second  case,  that  of  an  old  man — dead  of  chronic  dysentery,  and  who 
died  comatose — I  found  the  ventricles  distended  with  about  three  ounces  of 
clear  fluid.  The  surface  of  the  ependpna  throughout  all  the  continuous 
cavities  was  studded  like  shagreen  with  minute  transparent  granidatious,  which 
on  microscopic  examination  appeared  finely  granular  and  homogeneous,  or 
sometimes  faintly  filbrillated.  In  this  case  there  were,  I  think,  no  corpora 
amylacea  in  the  ependyma  (at  least  I  found  none),  nor  in  the  central  substance 
of  the  brain  :  a  few  were  met  with  in  the  peripheral  portions,  especially  on  the 
summits  of  the  hemispheres,  and  stiU  more  in  the  much-dcvoloped  Pacchionian 
granulations,  and  there  commingled  with  utlier  concentrically-lamimitcd  bodies, 
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wliicli  formed  botryoidal  masses  imljeddcd  in  a  stroma  of  immature  connective 
tissue  :  these  bodies,  which  niiglit,  to  distinguish  them,  be  termed  the  "  chalce- 
doiiic  corpuscles,"  were  rendered  yellow  hj  iodine.  In  this  case  also,  I  did  not 
notice  the  qwcfsi  cellidose-deposit  around  the  particles  of  "  brain-sand,"  but  in 
several  instances  I  saw  minute  amylaceous  particles  (coloured  blue  by  iodine), 
contained  in  cells  which  they  only  partially  occupied. — Geo.  Busk,  (From  No. 
7  of  the  Quarterly  Microscopical  Journal.) 

Note. — In  the  "  Comptes  Eendus, "  No.  23,  (Dec.  5,  1853,)  are  some  further 
observations  on  the  "Animal  Substance  analogous  to  Vegetable  Cellulose,"  by  R. 
Virchow,  in  which  he  announces  the  discovery  of  corpuscles  presenting  the  same 
reaction  as  the  corpora  amylacea  of  the  brain,  in  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  of 
diseased  human  spleens — in  the  condition  termed  "waxy  spleen"  (Waclismib) . 
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A  REPORT  on  the  situation  of  lunatics  in  the  asylums  at  Paris  was  presented  to 
the  Council  General  of  the  Seine  in  its  last  session.  On  the  31st  December, 
185-1,  the  number  of  lunatics  under  treatment  was  3182.  In  all  France  tliere 
were  16,719,  which  made  1  in  every  2123  of  the  total  population;  but  in  Paris 
and  the  department  of  the  Seine,  the  proportion  was  1  in  every  474.  This 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that,  at  Paris,  idiots  are  readily  admitted  into  asylums, 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  a  spectacle,  or  being  ill  treated  in  the 
streets ;  whereas,  in  the  country,  great  numbers,  not  lieing  dangerous,  are 
allowed  to  be  at  large,  and  are  generally  treated  kindly  by  everyljody.  In 
iifty-one  years  the  number  of  lunatics  in  Paris  and  the  department  of  the  Seine 
has  increased  from  916  to  3182.  The  nundoer  of  admissions  in  the  course  of 
1852  was  1509.     Amongst  them  were  451  traders,  149  members  of  liberal 

Srofessions,  26  agriculturists,  &c.     976  of  them  belonged  to  Paris,  182  to  the 
epartment  of  the  Seine,  the  rest  to  diiferent  parts  of  Prance,  and  61  to  foreign 
countries.     Amongst  the  foreigners  were  1  Englishman,  21  Belgians,  1(5  Sar- 
dinians, 6  Pi-ussians,  and  5  Germans.     The  number  of  persons  discharged  in 
the  coui'se  of  the  year  w^as  849  ;  of  cured  556 ;  and  of  deaths  462.     The  pro- 
portion of  deaths  was  nearly  half  less  than  in  the  ordinary  hospitals ;  and  the 
principal  cause  of  them  was  paralysis, — that  disease  having  caused  194  of  tlie 
total.     AH  tlie  lunatics  of  Paris  and  the  department  are  not  treated  in  the 
asylums  of  Paris ;   some  are  mamtained  in  those  of  the  provinces — Blois, 
Mareville  (Meurthe),  Armentires  (Nord),  &c. — but  at  the  expense  of  Paris. 
The  expense  of  each  lunatic  per  day  in  Paris  was  Ifr.  50c.  for  men,  and 
Ifr.  20c.  for  women;   and  in  the  provinces  it  averaged  from  Ifr.  to  Ifr.  25c. 
The  total  expense  of  the  year  was  l,438,432fr.  7Sc. ;  of  which  434,065fr.  were 
disbursed  in  the  asylum  of  Bicetre,  592,542fr.  in  that  of  La  Salpetriere,  and 
the  rest  in  the  provinces.     Part  of  the  expense,  however,  has  to  be  repaid  by 
tlie  families  of  the  patients,  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  and  the  rural  communes  ; 
and  another  part  by  foreign  governments, — amongst  which  governments  that 
of  England  owes  711fr.  30c.,  that  of  Belgium  64 Ifr.  50c.,  and  that  of  Piedmont 
28()7fr.  80c.     By  a  L.w  of  1838,  two  sorts  of  admissions  into  lunatic  asylums 
are  allowed  :  one,  called  "  voluntary,"  is  that  of  non-dangerous  lunat  ics  on  the 
demand  of  their  families ;  the  second,  called  "  official,"  is  ordered  by  the  Pre- 
fectiu'c  of  Police,  with  respect  to  persons  whose  maladies  are  dangerous  to 
themselves  or  others.     Before  1838  the  number  of  official  admissions  was  less 
than  that  of  voluntary  admissions  :  from  1833  to  1S3S,  for  exam])le,  tlie  former 
was  2821,  and  the  latter  4242.  But  from  1838  to  1851, out  of  16,716  admissions, 
4163  were  voluntary  and  12,553  official.     Of  the  1509  admissions  of  1852,  398 
were  voluntary  and  1111  olficial.     Up  to  the  connnencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  laws  did  not  occupy  themselves  witli  the  condition  of  Innatics. 

X  2 
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Confounded  witli  tliieves  and  vagabonds,  lunatics  were  confiiiod  in  llio  prisons 
and  liospilals.  From  a  rojiorl  presented  in  170J  to  the  National  Assenihlv  l>y 
M.  de  La  Koclicfoucaidd-Liancourt,  it  appears  that  at  that  time  the  iiumljer  of 
lunatics  was  1331.  At  that  period  two  wards  of  the  Hotel  Dicu  were  reserved 
to  the  curable ;  but  they  were  often  placed  three  or  four  together,  men  and 
women,  in  the  same  bed;  the  more  violent  were  even  bound  with  eiiains,  and 
the  other  patients  heard  all  day  long  their  cries,  or  witnessed  ])ainful  scenes. 

The  incurables  were  placed  at  Bicctre,  La  Salpetriere,  and  the  I'etitcs- 
Maisons  (at  present  Hospice  des  Menages.)  The  cells  in  which  they  were 
confined  were  only  six  feet  square  ;  light  and  air  were  admitted  by  the  door; 
truckle  beds  covered  with  straw,  and  fastened  to  the  \valls,  were  all  they  liad 
to  sleep  on ;  and  water  fell  from  the  walls.  In  1792,  Dr.  Pincl,  physician  of 
Bicetre,  and  afterwards  of  La  Salpetriere,  put  an  end  to  this  frightful  state  of 
things.  Tlie  creation  of  the  Consed  General  des  Hospices  in  1800  comj)l(^ted 
his  undertaking.  Since  that  time  the  regard  due  to  misfortune,  the  care  which 
a  sufl'eriug  being  requii-es,  and  the  protection  of  individual  liberty,  iiave  been 
the  sole  principles  by  which  legislation  relative  to  lunatics  has  been  guided. 
The  law  of  the  30tli  June,  1838,  which  constitutes  the  code  on  the  subject,  is 
thus  described  in  the  expose  des  motifs  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers: — 
"  It  is  a  law  of  police  and  of  protection  with  respect  to  all  the  citizens,  a  law 
of  kindness  and  of  guardianship  with  respect  to  the  insane,  and  a  law  of  public 
charity  with  respect  to  the  unfortunates,  whose  position  and  that  of  their 
families  leaves  them  without  resources."  Since  that  time,  however,  a  good 
many  improvements  have  been  introduced  into  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 
Spacious  and  liealthy  lodgings  with  boarded  floors  have  been  substituted  for 
the  old  cells  ;  an  ii-on  l:)edsteaa  with  exceUeut  bedding,  a  chair,  and  a  table  form 
the  furniture  of  each  room ;  the  number  of  physicians  has  been  increased,  and 
that  of  the  employes  charged  to  watch  over  and  attend  the  patients  has  almost 
been  doubled.  The  old  practice  of  making  the  patients  dine  in  theii-  own  room 
has  been  suppressed,  and  they  take  their  meals  in  common  in  vast  refectories, 
comfortably  fiUTiished.  The  horrible  wooden  bowls,  in  which  food  was  for- 
merly served  up,  have  disappeared,  and  the  patients  are  served  in  earthenware 
vessels  ;  each  has  an  iron  spoon  and  fork,  a  knife  and  a  cup.  The  meals  are 
preceded  and  followed  by  a  prayer ;  at  Bicetre  the  prayers  are  chanted  in 
common  by  the  patients.  These  pnideut  imiovations,  by  obliging  the  patients 
to  control  themselves  in  each  others'  presence,  have  not  a  little  contrilnited  to 
the  establishment  of  order,  and  the  respect  of  i-ules.  Formerly,  the  clothing- 
allowed  was  made  to  last  tlu-ee  years.  This,  however,  was  carrying  economy 
too  far.  The  state  in  which  the  clothes  were  after  such  long  service,  especially 
those  worn  by  the  infirm  or  the  aged,  who  are  generally  not  remarkable  for 
cleanliness,  may  be  imagined.  In  1841  only  13fr.  a-year  were  allowed  at  La 
Salpetriere,  and  llfr.  at  Bicctre,  for  the  clothing  of  each  patient ;  but  at 
present  nearly  double  the  sum  is  granted,  and  the  clothes  arc  replaced  wiieu 
mifit  for  use,  without  regard  to  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  worn. 
Work  is  the  most  salutary  and  most  efficacious  means  of  action  that  can  be 
employed  in  Imiatic  asylums :  it  calms  when  it  does  not  cure,  and  that  con- 
stitutes a  sensible  amelioration.  In  the  two  asylums  at  Bicetre  and  La 
Salpetriere,  1343  patients  work  with  acuteness  which  astonishes  aU  visitors  ;  in 
fact,  the  silence  they  observe  could  certainly  not  be  obtained  in  the  workshops 
of  men  in  sound  health  of  body  and  mind.  Moreover,  Avork  is  for  these  unfor- 
tunates a  source  of  profit,  and  thereby  they  are  able  to  prociu-e  some  little 
comforts  not  included  in  the  ordinary  regime  of  the  establislunents.  Finally, 
to  amuse  the  patients  and  break  the  monotony  of  their  stay  at  the  hosjjital, 
games,  singing,  gymnastics,  drives  in  the  country,  &c.,  are  allowed.  These 
experiments  have  already  produced  the  best  residts,  and  aU  physicians  advise 
that  they  shall  be  continued. 
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(To  the  Editor  of  the  Psychological  Journal.) 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  the  privilege  to  offer  a  few  remarks  iu  reply  to  the 
strictures  of  Dr.  Hitchmau,  on  certain  passages,  coutaiued  in  my  "  Nature  and 
Proximate  Cause  of  Insanity  ?" 

The  essay  of  mine  is,  it  is  perceived,  divided  iuto  two  parts ;  the  fii'st 
designed  to  show  the  "  contradictory"  evidence  of  various  medical  writers  on 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats;  and  the  second  to  prove  the  correctness  of  my 
own  peculiar  views. 

To  Dr.  Lockhart  Robinson  I  am  indebted,  solely,  for  the  siunmary  of  Dr. 
Ilitchmau's  opinions,  as  coutaiued  in  this  gentleman's  "  Report  on  Psycholo- 
gical Medicine"  publislied  iu  Vol.  xv.  of  *'  Ranking' s  Abstract  of  Medical 
Sciences"  and  not  to  the  Psychological  Journal,  nor  to  the  Lectures  in  the 
Lancet,  as  is  conjcctm-ed  by  your  correspondent, 

I  quoted  Dr.  Hitchman's  words  in  refereuce  to  the  morbid  condition  of  the 
grey  matter  in  "  acute  sthenic  mania,"  in  order  to  contrast  them  with  the 
very  opposite — i.  e.  "  contradictory"  expressions  of  Conolly  and  Solly.  It 
does  seem  strange  that  whilst  the  colour  of  the  cineritious  neurine  is  by  the 
first-named  writer  said  to  be  of  a  "roseate  hue,"  the  same  is  declared  by  the 
second  to  be  of  "a  dark  plum  colour"  and  by  the  third  as  "generally  very 
2}ale." 

So  far,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  responsible  for  no  "  error,"  or  "  distortion,"  or 
"  misrepresentation ;"  and  this  much  Dr.  Hitchmau  wUl,  I  doubt  not,  allow; 
on  recousideration. 

Your  correspondent  complains  that  I  have  given  "  no  further  elucidation  of 
his  opinions — except  such  extracts  as  would  lead  the  reader  to  believe  that  he 
limited  the  physical  causes  of  insanity  to  a  roseate  condition  of  the  cerebral 
hemisphere."  Even  if  this  assertion  were  not  an  "  error"  I  feel  that  no  kiud 
of  blame  could  be,  even  then,  attached  to  myself,  seeing  that  I  was  not 
engaged  iu  an  exposition  of  Dr.  Hitchman's  \T.ews  on  psychological  medicine, 
but  rather  iu  the  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  reasons  for  additional  investiga- 
tion and  farther  inquiries  into  this  department  of  science.  However,  at  page 
11, 1  see  that  I  have  quoted  the  following  words  from  Dr.  Hitchmau.  These 
have  veiy  certainly  escaped  his  attentiou,  because  they  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility lead  the  reader  of  my  humble  performance  to  believe  that  he  (Dr. 
Hitchmau)  "  limits  the  physical  causes  of  insanity  to  a  roseate  condition  of  the 
cerebral  hemispiheres"  viz.,  "  insanity  is  essentially  dependent  on  some 
change  or  irritation  produced  in  the  vesicular  neurine  of  the  convolutions 
of  the  brain  ;  and  that  malady  is  influenced  by  the  same  laws,  and  depen- 
dent on  like  physical  changes  of  material  structwre,  as  are  diseases  of  the 
lungs  or  any  other  viscera." 

As  Dr.  Hitclmian  has  concluded  his  communication  to  your  joarnal  by 
placing  in  direct  opposition  certain  extracts  from  my  "  Nature  and  Proximate 
Cause  of  Insanity,"  and  certain  other  quotations  from  his  own  published 
writings  contained  iu  various  medical  journals,  and  inasmuch  as  the  similarity 
of  opinions  Ihereiu  conveyed,  wheu  taken  in  conjunction  with  their  respective 
dates,  would  seem  to  imply  that  I  had  borrowed  somewhat  largely  of  his 
laboui's  and  opinions,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  long  ere  Dr.  Hitchmau 
wrote  on  insanity,  I  had  thus  expressed  myself.  And  my  tlianks  arc  due  to 
Dr.  Hitch  man  "for  confirming  my  op>inions  in  language  so  like  my  own  as 
the  following"  viz.;— 
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"I  believe  tluit  before  the  scalpel  can  reveal  opacity,  thickening,  and  infiltra- 
tion of  tlic  membranes,  or  congestion,  inflannnation,  softness,  or  hardness  of 
the  medullary  matter,  there  must  have  been  gi'cat  and  important  changes  long 
going  on ;  and  that  nccroscopie  appearances  ought  to  be  regarded  more  as 
results  than  causes — as  the  (ffect  rather  than  the  A-oM/re  of  the  malady." — 
Lancet,  vol.  ii.  1847,  p.  5G4.  (licpriiitcd  iu  the  Psychological  Journal  for 
October  1st,  1853.) 

Davey. 

"  If  we  imagine  an  individual  laboimng  under  intense  avarice,  grief,  or 
pride,  it  would  follow  that  the  increasing  physical  action  of  the  same  portion 
or  portions  of  the  brain  would  tend  to  the  development  of  such  a  state  of  suscep- 
tibility or  irritation  of  the  part  or  parts  concerned,  that,  at  length,  the  volition 
would  become  suspended;  or,  in  other  words,  the  morbid  action  would  acquii'e 
so  gi-eat  a  supremacy  as  to  subjugate  every  other  feeling  and  propensity ;  and 
which  of  course,  must  be,  as  above  asserted,  incompatible  with  the  healthy 
pliysical  capacities  of  the  cerebral  mass.  If  such  an  abnormal  state  remains 
iim-elieved,  nothing  is  more  likely  than  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  of  the 
brain  and  its  membranes,  more  or  less  insidious,  and  which  progressing  would 
necessarily  induce  those  palpable  disorganizations  of  structui'e,  effusions,  &c., 
so  commonly  observed.  Such,  I  repeat  it,  are  generally  the  effects  of 
insanity,  and  not  its  first  cause." — Zoist,  vol.  i.  1843,  p.  116. 

Such,  Mr.  Editor,  is  my  reply  to  the  strictures  of  Dr.  Hitchman. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  obseiTatious  in  reference  to  one  remark 
in  your  notice  of  my  small  book  ? 

The  reviewer  writes  thus  : — "  We  confess  that  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
theory"  (meaning  that  one  propounded  in  Dr.  Henry  Munro's  book),  "  loas 
distinctly  announced  hy  the  present  author"  (meardng  myself)  "in  his  former 
publications,  although'  (it  is  added)  "enough  was  stated  to  establish,  infe- 
rentially,  a  corresponding  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  ;  but  in  a  manner 
as  in  no  way  to  detract  from  the  claims,  such  as  they  are,  of  the  preceding 
theorist,"  meaning  Dr.  H.  Mimi-o. 

The  annexed  passages  from  the  book  of  Dr.  Henry  Munro  and  those  by  my- 
self,* if  placed  in  juxta-position,  with  their  respective  dates,  will  dii-ectly 
settle  the  question  of  priority  ;  and  in  asking  you  for  the  necessary  space  in 
the  cohunns  of  your  journal  to  prove  the  point  at  issue,  I  trust  I  may  not, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  be  considered  either  egotistical  or  intru- 
sive : — 

Munro. 

"  Insanity  is  a  disease  of  nervous  origin." — p.  79.     (1851.) 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

"  The  positive  symptoms  of  insanity  reveal  a  greater  resemblance  to  those 

of  nervous  irritation  tha,n  to  those  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain." — p.  85. 

(1851.) 

****** 

In  insanity  "  there  is  no  fever,  the  face  is  pallid,  the  shin  damp  and  cold  ; 
everything  aoout  the  body  giving  the  indication  of  anything  but  inflammatory 

*  See  Zoist,  Vol.  i.,  p.  Ill,  et  $eq.,  1843,  "On  the  Pathology  of  Insanity,"  by 
"Dr.  Davey,  of  the  H  unwell  Lunatic  Asylum."  An  Essay  written  with  the  express 
object  of  reconciling  the  contradictory  statements  of  Jacobi  Calmeil,  Foville,  and 
others,  and  of  showing  upon  what  grounds  the  several  pathological  changes  occur- 
ring to  the  brain  and  its  membranes  in  insanity,  and  described  by  these  writers,  are 
to  be  viewed  as  the  mere  effects  of  an  antecedent  cause,  &c.  &c. 
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action  ;  and  yet  the  miud  is  in  a  state  of  most  extravagant  delusion." — ^p.  82. 

(1851.) 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

"  Therefore,  though  persons  suffering  from   general  debility  are  a  good 

specimen  for  showing  the  asthenic  nature  of  this  disease." — p.  70.  (1851.) 
****** 

"  But  my  chief  fear  is  that  I  may  appear  to  be  straining  at  a  gnat,  wliich  is 
most  easy  to  swallow,  in  writing  so  much  as  I  have  done  to  fortify  my  position 
of  tlie  nervous  natui-e  of  this  disease — since  everything  about  it  so  clearly 
points  out  the  truth  of  tliis  position  ;  its  mode  of  access,  so  frequent  after  ex- 
citement, and  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system,  after  ])aralyzing  shocks,  after 
the  action  of  depressing  passions,  after  drains  to  the  bodily  si/stem,  as  in 
puerperal  insanity  from  over-niirsing,  &c. ;  again,  its  mode  of  departure" 
—p.  71.     (1851.) 

"  The  compreliensiveness  of  the  theory  is  one  of  its  greatest  advantages ;  for 
it  can  mclude,  equally,  the  insanity  arising  from  moral  shocks,  from  bodily 
disease,  or  from  an  actual  lesion  of  the  brain  itself ;  wliile,  if  we  rest  content 
with  an  emotional  cause  alone,  how  could  we  account  for  the  insanity  produced 
on  a  sudden  by  a  moral  shock  ?  and,  on  tlie  other  hand,  if  we  looked  to  mental 
causation  alone,  how  could  we  account  for  tliat  produced  evidently  by  bodily 
disease  or  physical  injury?" — p.  79.     (L851.) 

"  On  the  relation  inilammatory  action  bears  to  msanity,  my  view  of  this 
important  subject  is,  that  no  doubt  frequently  great  congestions,  and  some- 
times iuilamraatory  action  in  the  brain,  take  place  in  persons  subject  to 
insanity;  that  when  they  do  so  take  place,  they  aggravate  the  violence 
OE  SYMPTOMS  IN  ALL  CASES ;  and  vcry  probably  in  many  cases  the  insane 
paroxysm  does  not  occm-  until  the  infirm  brain  is  subjected  to  this  deleterious 
influence;  2.  That  this  inflammatory  action  is  to  be  considered  of  an  asthenic 
natui-e ;  3.  That  mflammatory  action  can,  under  no  view  of  the  case,  be  the 
original  cause  of  insanity ;  4.  That  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  condition 
essential  to  insanity ;  5.  That  the  presence  of  inflammation  confirms  rather 
than  invalidates  the  theory  that  insanity  is  a  disease  of  nervous  and  vital  de- 
pression."—p.  8].     (1851.) 

"Good  diet  and  strengthening  medicines  wiU  quiet  their  furor  when 
depletory  measm-es  iucrease  it." — p.  115.     (1851.) 

"  All  enlightened  pliysicians  wiU  prefer  the  invigorating  influence  of  good 
diet  to  any  mere  theoretic  or  artificial  modes  of  improving  their  patients' 
health.     Bitter  tonics  are  often  useful." — p.  110.     (1851.) 

Daaey. 

"  I  consider  insanity  to  be  essentially  a  nervous  disease,  and  the  consequence 

of  an  irritation  of  tlie  ultimate  structure  of  the  brain — a  neuralgia  of  its 

sensory  fibres."— Zo/.v#,  vol.  i.  p.  117.     (1843.) 

****** 

*'  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  cases  consequent  on  meningeal  or  cerebral 
inflammation — whether  or  not  dependent  on  local  injury.  What  very  mate- 
rially confirms  the  above  position  is  the  fact  that  the  most  violent  forms  of 
furious  mania  commonly  occur  in  persons  of  xoeak  and  delicate  fibre,  and  great 
susceptibility.  I  frequently  witness  the  most  urgent  symptoms  of  acute  ui- 
sauity  in  combination  with  a  small  and  feeble  and  quick  pulse,  cold  skin,  and 

a  retracted  and  anxious  countenance," — Zoist,  vol.  i.  p.  117.     (1843.) 
****** 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  almost  uupossible  for  any  medical  man  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  peculiarities  of  the  various  forms  of  insanity, 
to  entertain  adverse  opinions  to  those  contained  in  this  paper  ;  but  so  it  is. 

"  They  should  well  remember  that  attacks  of  hisanity,  even  recent  ones,  are^ 
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occasionally,  not  only  as  siiddeu  in  their  occurrence  as  tliose  of  neurcxhjicr, 
hysteria,  &c.,  but  are  also  no  less  temporary,  and  equally  severe,  comparativi^ly 
speakijig ;  and,  like  the  last-named  diseases,  may  be  either  idiopathic  or  synip- 
ioniatic.  IMorcover,  it  (insanity)  is  among  the  effects  of  a  severe  hemorrhage, 
or  loss  of  hi 00(1 ;  and  is  tjicn  to  be  cured  only  h_y  a  removal  of  its  cause. 

"  llow  could  all  this  happen  if  it  depended  on  an  ivflammation  of  any  part 
of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  ?" — Zoisf,  vol.  i.  p.  119.     (1843.) 

"  No  one  can  doubt  that  every  single  thouglit  and  feeling  is  associated  with 
certain  physical  and  molecular  changes  in  some  part  or  pai'ts  of  the  brain ;  and, 
if  so,  every  case  of  insanitY,  however  slight  and  temporary,  must  consist  of  an 
abnormal  action  of  a  portion  of  its  ultimate  structure;  aud  this  continuing  to 
increase  in  intensity  aud  extent  so  affects  the  vascular  condition  of  the  brain 
and  its  membranes  that  to  it  at  length  we  become  indebted  for  the  more 
palpable  and  demonstrable  pathological  conditions  already  spoken  of.  Now 
the  varieties  aud  innumerable  modifications  of  altered  structure,  as  regards 
locality,  &c.  &c.,  are  of  course  no  less  dissimilar  than  the  several  indications  of 
insanity  or  abnormal  cerebration;  and  therefore  we  are  enabled  to  account,  as 
before  mentioned,  not  only  for  the  contradictory  opinions  already  specified,  but 
also  for  the  association  of  similar  'pathological  appearances,  tvhether  of  the 
brain  or  membranes,  with  very  opposite  manifestations  of  the  disorder ." — 
Zoist,  vol.  i.  p.  113.     (1843.) 

"  It  may  be  added  that  the  morbid  appearances  noticed  in  tliose  who  have 
died  of  insanity,  for  the  most  part,  hold  the  same  relation  to  each  other  that 
those  common  to  asthma,  hooping-coucjh,  and  angina  pectoris  do  to  these 
several  diseases  respectively."  ..."  The  analogy  between  the  above-men- 
tioned diseases  does  not  end  here,  for  not  only  are  very  sunUar  remedial  means 
applicable  to  them  all,  both  in  their  complicated  aud  uncomplicated  states,  but 
in  each  one  the  pathologist  not  uufrequeutly  verifies  the  foUowiug  words  of  an 
emment  living  writer,  viz.,  '  Changes  may  take  place  ui  the  nervous  system 
not  oidy  sufficient  to  cause  the  most  acute  disease,  but  even  to  subvert  life, 
without  being  so  gross  as  to  be  demonstrable  to  the  senses.'  If,  however, 
these  same  'changes'  are  not  sufficiently  intense  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  chances  are  they  become,  eventually,  succeeded  by  others  of  a  very 
palpable  and  demonstrable  nature,  which  are  not  only  sufficient  in  themselves 
to  very  seriously  impak  the  healthy  function  of  the  part  or  parts  concerned, 
but  existing,  as  they  may  be  presumed  to  do,  in  common  with  their  first 

cause,  NECESSARILY   AGGRAVATE  ALL  THE  SYMPTOMS   OF   DISEASE.      AmOllg  the 

insane,  this  precise  state  of  things  robs  progressively  the  whole  nervous 
system  of  its  power,  and  as  a  consequence  every  vital  function  becomes  more 
and  more  impeded  aud  enfeebled  ;  and  the  suffering  party  is  left  only  to  vege- 
tate aud  die." 

ifp  ^P  5|C  ^p  TP  ^f 

"  The  very  common  indications  of  the  existence  of  past  or  present  inflamma- 
tory action  of  the  brain  or  membranes,  I  consider  a  proof  of  not  only  the 
occasional  association  of  the  disorder  (insanity)  with  inflammation,  as  its  im- 
mediate cause ;  but  also  of  the  frecjuent  occurrence  of  such  iu  the  progress  of 
insanity :  that  is,  of  that  form  of  disease  consequent  on  "  nervous  irritation^ 

"The  origin  vi\\^ progress  of  many  cases  of  insanity,  are  sufficient  to  verify 
tliis  position.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  an  individual  of 
deUcate  fibre  is  suddenly  frightened  by  some  cause  or  other,  aud  instead  of 
her  recovering  from  the  consequences  of  alarm,  they  continue  with  aggravated 
severity." 

"  The  faintest  sound  which  reaches  her  ear  is  construed  into  a  renewal  of  1  he 
first  cause  of  her  deep  affliction ;  the  gentlest  wind  which  may  happen  to  blow 
seems  to  threaten  her  yet  more  sorely." 

"Ivveiy  surrounding  object  appears,  at  lengtli,  liiictui'ed  with  the  cause  of 
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her  misery ;  and  each  effort  of  herself  and  friends  to  shake  off  the  horrid 
incubus  is  in  vain." 

"  Time  rolls  on  only  to  show  how  much  she  is  the  instrument  of  her  involun- 
tary feelings;  and  then  the  judgment  is  betrayed  into  acciuiescence.  She  no 
longer  merely  feels  her  sufferuigs,  but  she  seeks  a  cause  for  them ;  one  which 
shall  not  only  excuse  them  to  herself,  bat  be  in  strict  harmony  with  her  pre- 
dominant feelings.  And,  thus,  in  passing  from  bad  to  worse,  she  realizes  the 
precise  condition  of  one  labouring  under  acute  mania." 

"  The  disease  is,  in  such  a  case,  the  necessary  effect  of  an  irritation  of  the 
ultimate  structure  of  the  brain ;  and  the  consequence,  only,  of  the  applica- 
tion, through  tlic  medium  of  the  external  senses,  of  a  stimulus  so  intense  as  to 
prove  incompatible  with  the  healthy  physical  capacities  of  the  organ."  .... 
"  If  such  an  abnormal  state  of  the  cerebral  mass  remains  umxlicved,  nothing  is 
more  likely  than  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes, 
more  or  less  insidious ;  and  which  progressing  would  necessarily  induce  those 
palpable  disorganizations  of  structural  effusions,  &e.,  so  generally  observed." 

"  Such,  I  repeat  it,  are  generally  the  effects  of  insanity,  and  not  its  first 
cause." 

"  The  patients  in  IlanweU  are  very  liable  to  attacks  of  cerebral  and  menin- 
geal inflammation,  and  which  not  unlrequently  prove  the  immediate  cause  of 
death.  In  sucli  cases  the  general  symptoms  which  indicate  the  existence  of 
inflammatory  disease  assume  the  same  asthenic  characters  which  belong  to 
peripneumonia,  eideritis,  ei-ysipelas,  &c.  &e.,  when  occurring  in  nervous  and 
irritable  subjects.  Upon  the  principle  that  such  persons  are  more  liable  to 
the  ordinary  derangements  of  the  general  health,  of  which  chronic  inflammatory 
diseases  form  a  gi'cat  part,  so  are  the  insane  predisposed  to  the  occuiTcnce  of 
cerebral  and  meningeal  inflammation,  and  hence  the  ordinary  appearances 
observed  after  death."— iTow'^,  vol.  i.  p.  115,  116,  117.     (1843.) 

"  The  most  appropriate  and  successful  treatment  consists  in  tlie  administra- 
tion of  sedatives,  with  a  generous  diet,  and  the  employment  of  those  means 

calculated  to  improve  the  general  health." 

****** 

"  Insanity,  like  other  nervous  diseases^  is,  invariably,  aggravated  by  general 
bleeduig." 

*  «  »  «  jii  * 

"  Many  cases  are  cured  in  Hanwell  by  the  use  of  wine  and  steel  medicines." 
—Zoist,  vol.  i.  p.  117.     (1843.) 

1  feel.  Sir,  I  need  not  make  any  remarks  on  the  foregoing  extracts :  that  they 
settle  the  question  of  priority,  in  so  far  as  Dr.  II.  Muuro  and  myself  are  eon- 
cemed — to  say  nothing  whatever  of  Dr.  Hitchman — will  be  directly  apparent 
to  youi'self  and  your  numerous  readers. 

You  will  ])erceive,  then,  that  my  "  Nature  and  Proximate  Cause  of 
Insanity"  (which  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  notice  in  your  valuable 
journal — I  quite  mean  this,  in  spite  of  my  plirenological  complainings,)  is 
very  like  a  second  edition  of  my  paper  "  On  the  Pathology  of  Ins^vnity," 
as  contained  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Zoist,  and  dated  July,  1S33,  {more  than  ten 
years  since.) 

To  conclude,  you  write  in  the  last  No.  of  the  Psychological — "  There  is 
no  difference  between  the  theory  of  Munro  and  Davey."  I  would  add,  in  all 
deference,  there  Z6- just  this  dissimilarity — "Dr.  II.  Muuro  limits  the  disease 
to  ONE  especial  cause"  to  quote  your  own  words,  whereas  I  maintain  that 
"  insanity  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one"  (which  is  much  the  more  common)  "  A&- 
\)eudfni  on  nervous  irritation  of  the  brain;  and  the  other  on  inf  am )nation, 
involving  either  the  brain  or  its  membranes."*     The  following  few  words  wcrc. 

*  See  Zoist,  vol.  i.,  1843. 
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Miitten  in  1848,  nearly  three  yciirs  before  tlie  publication  of  Dr.  H.  Munro's 
book,  viz. : — "All  tliosc  cases"  (of  insanity)  "wliicli  owe  their  oripiu  to  a 
j^hijsical  cause,  arc  certainly  iullauinuitory  in  their  nature,  and  depend  mainly 
on  an  increased  vascularity  of  a  particular  portion  or  portions  of  the  brain  ;  but 
it  is  far  otherwise  M'ith  those  cases  of  insanity  induced  by  moral  causes.  If 
the  disorder  succeed  to  a  severe  and  overpowering  moral  impression,  to  any 
great  disappointment  or  alarm,  or  to  outraged  feeling  of  any  kind,  involving  a 
sudden,  unexpected,  or  violent  shock  of  the  nervous  system,  through  the 
medium  of  any  portion  of  cerebral  matter,  then  are  we  disposed  to  attribute 
the  phenomena  observ(;d  not  to  inflammation,  but  to  nervous  irritation  of  the 
ultimate  stmctui-e  of  the  brain."* 

In  my  contributions  to  mental  patliology,  published  just  one  year  before 
Dr.  H.  Muuro's  book,  it  is  plainly  seen  that  the  foregoing  opinions  are  much 
exem2)lijied  in  certain  parts, — e.  g.,  see  pafjes  45,  97,  98,  100,  181,  192,  200, 
201,  208,  219,  222,  223,  224,  225,  227,  and^228. 

The  work  of  Dr.  H.  Munro,  though  professing  to  be  written  with  a  specific 
object, — viz.,  that  of  proving  the  atonic  character  of  insanity,  is,  nevertheless, 
in  good  part,  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  other  and  extraneous  questions, — 
viz.,  "the  classification  of  the  insane;"  "arguments  for  the  cori)oreal  nature 
of  insanity;"  "the  nature  of  ramolissement;"  "  the  cause  of  general  paralysis;" 
remarks  on  "Dr.  Burnett's  theory;"  "statistics  of  Bethlem  Hospital;"  "note 
on  phrenology,"  &c.  &c. 

The  theory,  therefore,  constitutes  rather  the  ostensible  than  the  real  basis 
of  the  volume;  however,  I  have  no  wdsh  to  undervalue  Dr.  H.  Munro's  book; 
far  from  it. 

I  beg  to  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  George  Daaey,  M.D.,  &c.  &c. 

Northwoods,  Bristol,  November  2nd,  1853. 
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We  copy  the  subjoined  paragraphs  from  the  foreign  correspondence  of  the 
Times,  March  13th,  and  the  Observer  of  March  19th.  "  Authentic  accounts 
from  St.  Petersburg  (says  the  Times)  describe  His  Majesty  to  be  in  a 
state  of  great  nervous  excitement — at  one  time  elated  by  the  consciousness 
of  the  divine  mission  to  extirpate  infidelity  and  liberalism  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  at  another  labouring  under  the  greatest  depression  of  spirits 
■ — suspecting  all  around  him,  even  his  most  attached  friends,  of  treachery — 
picturing  to  himself  the  futui-e  in  the  most  gloomy  colours,  and  not  unire- 
quently  fancying  that  his  end  is  destined  to  be  one  of  violence.  He  is,  it 
appears,  often  oppressed  with  this  dark  cloud,  and  the  symptoms  of  that  malady 
which  has  more  thaii  once  affected  his  family  are  evident."  The  following  is  from 
the  Observer: — "  AU  the  efforts  of  tlie  Russian  Government  tend  to  give  to  the 
impending  struggle  a  character  of  religious  ardour  which  is  not  that  of  1812. 
Thus  the  Greek  cross  appears  everywhere  as  the  sanctifying  symbol  of  the 
present  war,  and  on  every  side  we  hear  the  words  repeated  of  '  Orthodox  faith,' 
'  Holy  confidence,'  '  Holy  Russia,'  &c.  Texts  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  have 
come  to  be  mingled  with  the  jargon  of  the  fashionable  saloons.  The  Emperor 
himself  adopts  them  in  conversation  of  the  most  ordinary  kind,  and  in  ail  his 
public  addresses,  aiid  he  appears  struck  M'ith  the  monomania  of  preaching  and 
haranguing  to  all  about  him  in  a  manner  that   is   truly  ridiculous.     Very. 

*  See  my  Contributions  to  Mental  Pathology.     1850. 
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recently,  and  in  i)resence  of  his  whole  court,  he  delivered  a  sort  of  sermon, 
■w'liicli  terminated  nearly  wiih  the  following-  words  : — '  Russia,  whose  destinies 
God  has  espccitdly  cntrusttid  to  me,  is  menaced.  But  woe,  woe,  woe  to  those 
who  menace  us.  We  shall  know  how  to  defend  the  honour  of  the  Russian 
name,  and  the  inviolability  of  oiu*  frontier.  Following  in  the  path  of  my  pre- 
decessors— faithful,  like  them,  to  the  ortliodox  faith — after  having  invoked, 
like  them,  the  aid  of  the  Almighty  God — we  shall  await  our  enemies  with  a 
lirm  foot,  from  what  side  soever  they  come,  persuaded  that  our  ancient  device, 
"  The  Faitli,  tlie  Czar,  and  tlie  Country,"  will  open  to  us,  as  it  has  ever  done, 
tlic  path  of  victory.  Nobisciim  Deus,  audite  popidi ;  et  vincimini,  quia 
nubiseum  Deus.'  The  imperial  court  was  astounded :  it  never  suspected  that 
the  Czar  possessed  this  biblical  erudition,  and  could  scarcely  contain  its  astonish- 
ment. It  never  suspected  that  his  Majesty  was  so  profoundly  versed  in  Scrip- 
ture, or  in  the  Latin  fathers.  It  is  certain  that  for  some  time  past  most 
people  ai-e  convinced  that  something  extraordiuaiy  is  the  matter  with  tlic 
Emjjeror,  for  while  his  memory  appears  not  to  have  failed  him,  liis  other  mental 
faculties  appear  to  have  been  seriously  affected.  He  has  become  sombre  and 
morose  to  an  intolerable  degree,  either  from  the  effect  of  years,  or  of  the  annoy- 
ances or  embarrassments  in  which  he  sees  himself  placed.  Perhaps  aU  combine 
to  produce  this  effect.  The  residt  is  a  state  of  exasperation  which  he  can 
scarcely  keep  within  bounds,  even  in  presence  of  foreign  ministers." 

Woiild  not  tlie  peace  of  the  world  have  been  preserved,  and  the  valuable  lives 
of  thousands  been  spared,  if  tliis  morbid  condition  of  mind  coidd  have  been 
recognised  some  months  back,  and  attempts  made  to  bring  the  unhappy  sufferer 
withiu  the  range  of  remedial  measiu-es.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  unagine  that 
if  a  few  leeches  and  blisters  had  been  applied  to  the  Imperial  head,  and  his 
Majesty  had  been  subjected  to  a  coiu'se  of  purgation,  warm  bathing,  and  the 
apphcatiou  of  the  douche,  the  o-reat  calamity  of  an  European  war  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  averted,  and  the  country  rescued  from  the  terrible 
infliction  of  an  increased  income  tax !  In  a  case  like  this  the  physician  would 
have  done  more  service  than  the  diplomatist,  and  isolation  and  medical 
treatment  have  superseded  the  necessity  for  protocols,  and  have  saved  the 
Government  from  the  expense  of  sendiuga  Queen's  messenger  to  St.  Petersburgh 
with  the  ultimatissimitm. 


ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  INSANE.* 

I.  Every  hospital  for  the  insane  should  be  in  the  counti-y,  not  within  less 
than  two  miles  of  a  large  town,  and  easily  accessible  at  aU  seasons. 

II.  No  hospital  for  the  insane,  however  limited  its  capacity,  should  have 
less  than  fifty  acres  of  land,  devoted  to  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  for  its 
patients.  At  least  one  hundred  acres  should  be  possessed  by  every  State  hos- 
pital, or  other  institution  for  two  hundred  patients,  to  which  number  these 
propositions  apply,  unless  otherwise  mentioned. 

III.  Means  should  be  provided  to  raise  ten  thousand  gallons  of  water,  daily, 
to  reservoirs  that  will  supply  the  highest  parts  of  tlie  building. 

IV.  No  hospital  for  the  insane  should  be  built,  without  the  plan  having 
been  first  subrmtted  to  some  physician  or  physicians,  who  have  had  charge  of  a 
similar  establishment,  or  are  practically  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  their 
arrangements,  and  received  his  or  their  full  approbation. 

*  These  and  the  subjoined  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  "  organization  of 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane,"  are  made  by  the  "  Association  of  Medical  Superin- 
tendents of  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane." 
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V.  The  liighcst  number  tliat  can  with  propriety  be  ti'eatcd  in  one  building  is 
two  huudroil  and  lit'ty,  whik>  two  luni(h-ctl  is  a  preferable  luaxinmm. 

VI.  All  such  l)uildings  sluudd  be  constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  have  slate  or 
nu'tallic  roofs,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  secure  from  accidents  by  fire. 

MI.  Every  hospital,  having-  ]n-ovision  for  two  hundred  or  more  patients, 
should  have  in  it  at  least  eight  distinct  wards  for  each  sex,  making  sixteen  classes 
in  the  entire  establishment. 

VIII.  Each  ward  slioidd  have  in  it  a  parlour,  a  corridor,  single  lodging- 
rooms  for  patients,  an  associated  dormitory,  commiuiicating  with  a  chamber  for 
two  attendants  ;  a  elothes-room,  a  bath-room,  a  water-closet,  a  diimig-room,  a 
dumb  waiter,  and  a  speaking-tube  leading  to  the  kitchen,  or  other  central  part 
of  the  building. 

IX.  No  apartments  should  ever  be  provided  for  the  eonfaicment  of  patients, 
or  as  tlieii-  lodging-rooms,  that  are  not  entirely  above  ground. 

X.  No  class  of  rooms  should  ever  be  constructed  without  some  kind  of  window 
in  each,  communicating  directly  with  the  external  atmosphere. 

XL  No  chamber  for  the  use  of  a  single  patient  slioidd  ever  be  less  than 
eight  by  ten  feet,  nor  shoidd  the  ceiling  of  any  story  occupied  by  patients  be 
less  than  twelve  feet  in  height. 

XII.  The  floors  of  patients'  apartments  slioiild  always  be  of  wood. 

XIII.  The  staii-ways  shoidd  always  be  of  iron,  stone,  or  other  indestructible 
material,  ample  in  size  and  number,  and  easy  of  ascent,  to  afford  convenient 
egress  in  case  of  accident  from  fire. 

XIV.  A  large  hospital  shoidd  consist  of  a  main  central  building  with  wings. 

XV.  The  main  central  building  shoidd  contain  the  offices,  receiving-rooms 
for  company,  and  apartments  entirely  private,  for  the  superintending  physician 
and  liis  family,  in  case  that  officer  resides  in  the  hospital  building. 

XVI.  The  ^nngs  should  be  so  arranged  that,  if  rooms  are  placed  on  both 
sides  of  a  corridor,  the  corridors  should  be  furnished  at  both  ends  with  move- 
able glazed  sashes,  for  the  free  admission  of  both  light  and  air. 

XVII.  The  lighting  should  be  by  gas,  on  account  of  its  convenience,  clean- 
liness, safety,  and  economy. 

XVIII.  The  apartments  for  washing  clothing,  &c.,  shoidd  be  detached  from 
the  hospital  building. 

XIX.  The  drainage  should  be  nnder  ground,  and  all  the  inlets  to  the 
sewers  should  be  properly  secured,  to  prevent  offensive  emanations. 

XX.  AU  hospitals  shoidd  be  M-armed  by  passing  an  abundance  of  pure,  fresh 
air  from  the  external  atmosphere,  over  pipes  or  plates,  containing  steam  under 
low  pressure,  or  hot  water,  the  temperature  of  which  at  the  boiler  does  not 
exceed  212°  F.,  and  placed  in  the  basement  or  cellar  of  the  building  to  be 
heated. 

XXI.  A  complete  system  of  forced  ventdation,  in  connexion  with  the 
teating,  is  indispensable  to  give  purity  to  the  air  of  a  hospital  for  the  insane  ; 
and  no  expense  that  is  required  to  effect  this  object  thorougldy  can  be  deemed 
either  misplaced  or  injudicious. 

XXII.  The  boilers  for  generating  steam  for  warming  the  building  should  be 
in  a  detached  structure,  connected  with  which  may  be  the  engine  for  pumping 
water,  driving  the  washiug  apparatus,  and  other  machinery. 

XXIII.  All  water-closets  shoidd,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  of  indestructible 
materials,  be  simple  in  their  aiTangement,  and  have  a  strong  doMaiward  ven- 
tdation connected  with  them. 

XXIV.  The  floors  of  bath-rooms,  water-closets,  and  basement  stories,  shoidd, 
as  far  as  possible,  l)c  made  of  materials  that  will  not  absorb  moisture. 

XXV.  The  wards  for  the  most  excited  class  should  be  constructed  M^th 
rooms  on  but  one  side  of  a  corridor,  not  less  than  ten  feet  wide,  the  external 
windows  of  which  should  be  large,  and  have  pleasant  views  from  them. 
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XXVT.  Wlioucvcr  practicable,  tlic  pleasure  grounds  of  a  hospital  for  the 
iusauc  should  be  surrounded  by  a  substantial  wall,  so  placed  as  not  to  be 
unpleasantly  visible  from  the  building. 


ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

I.  The  general  controlling  power  should  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
or  Managers;  if  of  a  State  institution,  selected  in  such  manner  as  will  be 
likely  most  effectually  to  protect  it  from  all  influences  connected  with  political 
measures  or  political  changes,  if  of  a  private  corporation,  by  those  properly 
authorized  to  vote. 

II.  The  Board  of  Trustees  should  not  exceed  twelve  in  number,  and  be 
composed  of  individuals  possessing  the  public  confidence,  distm^uished  for 
liberality,  intelligence,  and  active  benevolence;  above  all  political  infiueuce, 
and  able  and  willing  faithfully  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  their  station.  Tlieir 
tenure  of  office  should  be  so  arranged,  that  when  changes  are  deemed 
desirable,  the  terms  of  not  more  than  one-thii'd  of  the  whole  number  should 
expii'e  in  any  one  year. 

III.  The  Board  of  Trustees  should  appoint  the  Physician,  and  on  his 
nomination,  and  not  otherwise,  the  Assistant  Physician,  Steward,  and  Matron. 
They  should  as  a  board,  or  by  connnittee,  visit  and  examine  every  part  of  the 
institution,  at  fi-equent  stated  intervals,  not  less  than  semi-monthly,  and  at 
such  other  tunes  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  exercise  so  careful  a  super- 
vision  over  the  expenditm-e  and  general  operations  of  the  Hospital,  as  to  give 
to  the  community  a  proper  degree  of  conlidence  in  the  correctness  of  its 
management. 

IV.  The  Physician  shovdd  be  the  Superintendent  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  establishment.  Besides  being  a  well-educated  physician,  he  should 
possess  the  mental,  physical,  and  social  qualities  to  fit  him  for  the  post.  He 
should  serve  durmg  good  behaviour,  reside  on,  or  very  near  the  premises,  and 
his  compensation  should  be  so  liberal,  as  to  enable  him  to  devote  liis  wdiole 
time  and  energies  to  the  welfare  of  the  hospital.  He  shoidd  nomhiate  to  the 
Board  suitable  persons  to  act  as  Assistant  Physician,  Steward,  and  Matron. 
He  should  have  entire  control  of  the  medical,  moral,  and  dietetic  treatment  of 
the  patients,  the  unrestricted  power  of  appointment  and  discharge  of  all 
persons  engaged  in  their  care,  and  should  exercise  a  general  supervision  and 
direction  of  every  department  of  the  Institution. 

V.  The  Assistant  Physician,  or  Assistant  Physicians,  where  more  than  one 
are  requii-ed,  shoidd  be  graduates  of  medicine,  of  such  character  and  qualifica- 
tions as  to  be  able  to  represent  and  to  perform  the  orcUnary  duties  of  the 
Physician  during  his  absence. 

VI.  The  Steward,  under  the  dii-ection  of  the  Superintending  Physician, 
and  by  his  order,  should  make  aU  purchases  for  the  institution,  keep  the 
accounts,  make  engagements  with,  pay,  and  discharge  those  employed  about 
the  establishment ;  have  a  supervision  of  the  farm,  garden,  and  grounds,  and 
perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  him. 

VII.  The  Matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  shoidd  have  a 
general  supervision  of  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  house ;  and  under  the 
same  direction,  do  what  she  can  to  promote  the  comfort  and  restoration  of  the 
patients. 

VIII.  In  institutions  containing  more  than  two  hundred  patients,  a  Second 
Assistant  Physician  and  an  Ajiothccary  should  be  employed ;  to  the  latter  of 
whom  other  duties,  in  the  male  wards,  may  be  conveniently  assigned. 

IX .  If  a  Chaplain  is  deemed  desirable  as  a  permanent  officer,  he  should  be 
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selected  by  tlic  Su|ieriii(oiulon1,  iiiul,  like  all  others  engaged  in  tlic  care  of 
the  patients,  shoxdd  be  entirely  nnder  liis  direction. 

X.  In  every  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  there  sliovdd  be  one  Supervisor  for 
each  sex,  exercising  a  general  oversight  of  all  the  attendants  and  patients, 
and  forming  a  medium  of  communication  between  them  and  the  officers. 

XI.  In  no  institution  slioidd  the  number  of  persons  in  immediate  at- 
tendance on  the  patients  be  in  a  lower  ratio  than  one  attendant  for  every  ten 
patients;  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of  attendants  will  commonly  be 
acsirable. 

XII.  The  fullest  authority  should  be  given  to  the  Superintendent  to  take 
every  precaution  that  can  guard  against  tire  or  accident  witliin  an  institution, 
and  to  secure  tins  an  efficient  night-watch  should  always  be  provided. 

XIII.  The  situation  and  circumstances  of  different  institutions  may  require 
a  considerable  numl)er  of  persons  to  be  employed  in  various  other  positions ; 
but  in  every  hospital,  at  least  all  those  that  have  been  referred  to  are  deemed 
not  oidy  desirable,  but  absolutely  necessary,  to  give  all  the  advantages 
that  may  be  hoped  for  from  a  liberal  and  enlightened  treatment  of  the  insane. 

XIV."^  All  persons  employed  in  the  care  of  tlie  insane  should  be  active, 
vigilant,  cheerful,  and  in  good  health.  They  should  be  of  a  kind  and  benevo- 
lent disposition;  be  educated,  and  in  all  respects  trustworthy ;_ and  their 
compensation  should  be  sufficiently  liberal  to  secure  the  services  of  individuals 
of  this  description. 

ST.   LUKE'S   HOSPITAL.  ^ 

A  MEETING  of  the  governors  of  this  institution  was  held  oii  Friday  last,  at  the 
George  and  Vulture  Tavern,  City,  for  the  pui'pose  of  receiving  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Philp,  fonnerly  proprietor  of  Kensington  House  Lunatic  Asylmn,  and 
for  many  years  one  of  the  visiting  physicians  of  this  hospital.  Several  gentle- 
men expressed  then-  regret  at  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Philp,  to  whom  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  for  the  unremitting  attention,  ability,  and  zeal 
with  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  physician  to  the  hospital — an  office 
he  had  held  for  twelve  years.  The  21st  of  April  was  fixed  for  electing  a  suc- 
cessor. The  candidates  at  present  announced  are  Dr.  H.  Munro,  and  Dr.  Par- 
ker, of  the  London  Hospital,  and  Dr.  Arlidge. 


floticcs  to  €orrfspon"titnt0. 

We  have  been  compelled  again  to  refuse  several  American  periodicals,  for  which 
extravagant  postage  has  been  demanded. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  postpone  the  publication  of  several  notices  of  British 
and  Foreign  works  and  periodicals  until  our  next  Number.  Among  these  is  the 
new  edition  of  Dr.  Conquest's  "Outline  of  Midwifery,"  edited  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Winn. 
We  strongly  recommend  this  excellent  manual  to  the  attention  of  our  professional 
brethren.  Its  utility  has  been  materially  increased  by  the  valuable  annotations  of  the 
Editor.  We  should  have  scarcely  recognised  the  work  in  its  new  dress.  Numerous 
additional  illustrations  have  been  interspersed  throughout  the  text,  and  several 
entirely  new  sections  introduced  c  n  the  subject  to  which  it  specially  relates. 

To  give  an  analysis  of  the  Editor's  commentaries,  which  are  in  themselves  a  con- 
densed analysis  of  nearly  all  that  has  been  written  on  obstetric  science  during  the 
last  16  yeai's,  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  space. 

We  scarcely  know  any  work  which  contains  more  valuable  matter  in  so  small  a 
compass  as  this  work  ;  and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  student,  as  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  best  works  of  the  kind  extant.  The  profession  ought  to  feel  deeply 
indebted  to  Dr.  Winn,  for  the  great  care  and  ability  with  which  lie  lias  evidently 
edited  this  valuable  manual. 
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Art.  1.— the  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  MONOMANIACAL 
SOCIETIES  AND  LITERATURE. 

Ix  a  previous  essay  we  gave  a  cursory  consideration  to  a  wide-spread 
popular  delusion,  which  had  taken  the  form  of  demonology  and  divina- 
tion, or  "tlie  black  art."  We  then  thought  it  probable  that,  as  "one 
fire  puts  out  another  burning,"  and  simUia  similihus  curanfur,  this 
more  recent  absurdity  would  extinguish,  or  at  least  counteract,  the 
follies  of  mesmerism.  In  this  idea  we  were  mistaken ;  for,  just  as  a 
monomaniac  convei'ts  all  current  ideas  into  food  for  the  delusive  ideas 
which  actuate  him,  and  finds  their  corroboration  in  facts  as  widely 
apart  as  possible,  so  the  large  group  of  monomaniacal  visionaries  con- 
vert everything  analogous  to  their  purpose,  and  derive  fresh  impulses 
from  follies  and  delusions  greater  (if  that  be  possible)  than  their  own. 
Thus  we  find  that  homoeopathy  and  hydropathy,  like  two  drunken 
strollers,  mutually  support  each  other ;  and  thus,  too,  mesmerism  finds 
in  modern  necromancy,  and  in  eveiy  delusion  of  sorcery  and  magic, 
current  in  all  ages  and  amongst  all  peoples,  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
verity  of  its  doctrines.*     We  do  not  propose  to  treat  these  visionaries 

*  Magie  Magn(?tique,  ou  Traits  historique  et  pratique  de  fascinations,  de  miroirs 
cabalistiques,  d'apports,  de  suspensions,  de  pactes,  de  talismans,  de  cliarme  des 
vents,  de  convulsions,  de  possessions,  d'envofitements,  de  sortileges,  de  magie  de 
la  parole,  de  correspondance  sympathique,  de  n(^cromancie,  &c.  Par  L.  A.  Cahagnet, 
auteur  des  Arcaues  de  la  Vie  Future  D^voil^s,  &c.     Paris,  1854. 
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■with  contempt,  ov  to  assail  their  doctrines  with  ahuse.  The  c^reater 
number  deserve  neither.  The  enthusiasm  and  moral  couraire  tlie  ma- 
jorit}^  display,  present,  when  considered  abstractedly,  something  com- 
mendable. Some  of  them,  at  least,  are  lioneM  (albeit  ignorant  and 
superstitious)  seekers  after  truth ;  and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  knaves  who  prey  upon  their  simple  credulity.  Their  good  qualities, 
indeed,  commend  them  to  our  sympathy ;  and  being  so  commended, 
we  think  we  shall  do  them  service  if  we  endeavour  to  trace  to  their 
origin  the  influences  by  which  honest,  pains-taking,  and  earnest  in- 
quirers into  truth  are  led  onward  from  one  absurdity  to  another,  each 
greater  than  the  last,  until  the  climax  is  reached,  and  monomania, 
insanity,  or  imbecility,  tragically  end  the  comedy. 

What  we  find  before  us  is  just  this.  A  very  considerable  number  of 
persons  write  books,  read  them,  and  associate  themselves  together, 
whose  object  is  the  investigation  of  propositions  and  the  promulgation 
of  doctrines  which  either  shock  our  common  sense  by  their  absurdity, 
or  wound  our  religious  feelings  by  their  impiety,  or  excite  our  contem])fc 
hy  their  inanity.  The  absurdity,  impiety,  and  inanity  are  so  flagrant, 
indeed,  that  it  seems  to  be  hardly  necessary  to  state  in  so  many  words 
these  characteristics  of  the  doctrines  advanced ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  promulgators  themselves  entertain  a  widely  different  opinion  of 
their  views  and  of  their  proceedings.  In  their  own  estimation  they 
are  persecuted  liglits  of  the  world,  of  whom  the  woi'ld  is  hardly  worthj^ ; 
martyrs  to  science  and  to  progress ;  unappreciated  and  incomprehended 
investigators  of  the  mysterious  unknown  in  physics  and  psychology ; 
discoverers  of  new  worlds  of  phenomena  and  forces.  Why  this  dif- 
ference ? 

We  believe  the  whole  class  of  visionaries  to  be  more  or  less  affected 
with  monomania.  They  have  eaten  of  "  the  insane  root  which  takes 
the  reason  prisoner."  Not  insane  metaphorically,  but  practically  and 
pathologically  ;  they  are  inoculated  with  a  "  fixed  idea"  by  a  process 
of  mental  operations  not  dissimilar  from  those  known  under  the  teriu 
eleciro-ljlolorjical ,  or  are  actually  insane. 

We  will  first  describe  the  symptoms  of  the  case.  As  they  show 
themselves  in  the  mass,  the  nature  of  the  delusions  of  these  mono- 
maniacs is  tolerably  well  shown  by  the  titles  of  works  published  by 
M.  Cahagnet,  according  to  the  list  on  the  paper  cover  of  the  work  be- 
fore us.  First,  we  have  the  delusive  ideas  entertained  as  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  soul  with  the  present  and  future  world,  indicated  by — 

"The  Arcana  of  the  Future  Life  Unveiled;  a  work  containing  im- 
answerable  proofs  of  the  faculty  possessed  by  magnetic  somnambulists 
of  seeing  the  departed,  and  conversing  with  them." 

*'  The  Sanctuary  of  Sjpiritualism,  a  study  of  the  human  soul  and  its 
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relations  to  tlie  ■universe,  in  reference  to  sonmambnlism  and  ecstasy  • 
showing  to  every  person  the  means  of  entering  into  the  ecstatic  state 
at  will." 

"  The  Light  of  the  Dead,  or  studies,  magnetic,  philosophical,  and  spi- 
ritualistic; dedicated  to  the  liberal  thinkers  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

"  Marjnetic  Spiritualistic  Encyclopaedia,  treatmg  specially  of  psycho- 
logical facts,  magnetic  magic,  Swedeuborgianism,  necromancy,  celestial 
magic,"  &c. 

The  readers  of  these  works,  with  other  human  beings,  are  gregarious; 
they  communicate  to  each  other  theu'  ideas  and  discoveries — the  means 
being  a  society,  and  an  organ  of  the  society,  or  journal.     This  is — 

"  The  Spiritualistic  JIaynefiser,  a  Journal  of  the  Spiritualistic 
JSIaynetisers  of  Paris,  treating  of  very  curious  facts  of  apparitions,  of 
possessions,  of  psychological  questions." 

The  material  forces,  as  distinguished  from  the  spiritual,  ai'e  not 
neglected  by  the  sect  of  whom  M.  Cahagnet  seems  to  be  the  apostle ; 
for  the  "  Od  force"  of  Reichenbach  is  believed  in  and  discussed  for 
them  by  that  writer. 

"  Odic  JMaynetic  Letters  of  the  Baron  von  Eeichenbach,  translated 
from  the  German,  with  an  estimate,  by  the  author  of  the  '  Arcana^  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  fluidic  currents  which  the  thi'ee  kingdoms 
manifest." 

It  is  always  a  weakness  with  these  visionaries  to  believe  that  their 
doctrines  possess  a  practical  application ;  they  therefore  laboriously 
endeavour  to  demonstrate  their  nsefulness.  Hence  books  like  the 
following: — 

"  The  Treatment  of  Disease  by  the  Extatic,  Adele  Maginot.  Studies 
on  the  medicinal  properties  of  150  of  the  most  common  and  best  known 
plants,  with  various  methods  of  magnetization." 

The  "  Magie  Magnetique"  is  a  work  which  is  best  described  in  the 
author's  own  words  : — 

"  It  is  the  fruit  of  patient  studies,  of  patient  observation,  and  not 
less  patient  experiments.  It  will  teach  httle  to  the  studious  magne- 
tiser,  for  it  appears  to  be  reserved  for  us  in  this  age  of  darkness 
(termed  enlightened)  to  have  no  other  duty  than  to  go  back  to  the  past, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  labom's  of  our  fathers,  and  to  appro- 
priate them,  as  a  proof  of  progress,  and  not  as  a  simple  heritage;  and 
to  forget  them  sufficiently,  that  we  may  loudly  exclaim,  '  In  no  age 
were  discoveries  so  common  as  they  are  in  ours.'  " 

These  labom's  referred  to  is  the  farrago  of  superstitions  and  frauds, 
which  M.  Cahagnet  catalogues  on  his  title-page,  and  the  facts  of  which 
he  receives  as  philoso})hical  facts  worthy  of  all  credence,  and  clearly 
proving  the  doctrines  of  magnetism.     An  alphabetical  list  of  these 
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labourers  comprises  the  most  anomalous  names — Gregory  VII.  precedes 
Hornu's,  Isaac,  Jambres,  Jannes ;  Medea,  Merlin,  and  Mesmer  come 
together,  and  are  followed  by  Swedenborg,  Trois  Echelles,  and  Tubal- 
Cain.  Everything  absurd  unintelligible,  and  mysterious,  is  within 
the  domain  of  magnetism.  The  following  is  a  portion  of  M.  Cahagnet's 
decalogue — a  sort  of  catechism  of  the  powers  of  the  so-called  science  : 

"  Can  the  cataleptic  condition  be  induced  b}^  magnetism  ? — Yes. 

"  Can  the  powers  of  a  magnetic  subject  under  your  influence  be  dimi- 
nished or  increased  threefold  ? — Yes. 

"  Can  the  efteets  of  attraction  be  produced  in  this  subject — as  all 
magnetisers  declare  they  have  produced — not  only  on  living  beings,  but 
on  dead  matter  ? — Yes. 

"  Can  they  cause  the  suspension  of  material  bodies  by  the  same  effect 
of  attraction  ?— Yes. 

"  Can  certain  subjects  in  the  magnetic  state  perform  certain  gym- 
nastic movements,  which  are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  anatomy  ? — Yes. 

"  Can  a  being  in  that  state  attain  to  a  height  far  beyond  that  of  his 
natural  size  ? — Yes. 

"  Can  he  walk  upon  points  of  support  contrary  to  the  constitution 
of  his  nature  and  the  laws  of  equilibrium  ? — Yes. 

"  Can  he  induce  on  his  person  excessive  local  and  general  inflamma- 
tions ? — Yes. 

"  In  this  state  can  he,  with  his  eyes  closed,  see  either  by  the  nape 
of  his  neck,  the  plexus,  the  heels,  at  immeasurable  distances,  and  hear 
what  is  said  there  ? — Yes. 

"  Can  the  so-called  spu-it,  when  separated  from  matter,  form  material 
vehicles  ?   (des  apports  onateriels^ — Yes. 

"  Can  the  lucid  speak  many  languages  previously  unknown  to  him, 
and  acquire  a  knowledge  of  science  of  which  he  has  always  been 
ignorant  ? — Yes. 

"  Can  he  in  this  state  defy  the  action  of  fire  or  of  poisons  ? — Yes. 

"  Can  he  enter  into  communion  with  the  dead,  speak  to  them,  and 
obtain  useful  knowledge  from  them  ? — Yes. 

"  Can  the  magnetiser  beset  his  subject  by  sounds  which  he  causes 
him  to  hear  at  a  distance  ?  In  like  manner,  from  a  distance,  can  he 
exercise  an  attraction  upon  him  ?  produce  before  him  ghosts  or  other 
phantasms  ?  and  compel  him  to  do  things  contrary  to  his  peace  of 
mind,  to  good  morals,  and  to  honoiu*  ? — Yes. 

"  Can  the  magnetiser  in  this  way  render  his  victim  idiotic  and 
imbecile,  or  even  destroy  him,  without  leaving  any  visible  marks  ? 
—Yes. 

"  Can  he  communicate  to  him  any  particular  disease,  or  deprive  him 
of  the  use  of  a  limb  ?     Yes. 

"  Can  he  give  him  blows  at  very  great  distances  ? — Yes. 

"  Can  he  bewilder  him  on  his  way,  make  him  leap  ditches  (as  you 
have  assured  me),  place  stumbling-blocks  before  him  on  the  level  road, 
cause  robbers  or  ferocious  beasts  to  appear  to  him  ? — Yes. 

"  Can  man  cast  stones  into  distant  localities  without  being  seen, 
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bewitch  the  soil,  gardens,  animals,  and  men,  as  is  stated  in  all  works 
on  sorcery  ? — Yes. 

"  Can  he  act  upon  masses  of  men  at  the  same  time,  causing  them 
to  see,  touch,  and  eat  things,  real  apparently,  hut  in  fact  imaginary 
only  ? — Yes. 

"  Can  man  have  disembodied  sphits  subject  to  him,  and  be  served 
by  them  ? — Yes. 

"  Can  he  at  his  pleasure  excite,  or  cause  to  cease  rain,  winds,  hail  ? 
—Yes." 

The  supposed  questioner  (for  the  book  is  in  form  of  a  dialogue) 
candidly  remarks  that  assertion  is  not  proof;  whereupon  the  author 
declares  that  although  he  cannot  show  the  means  by  which  all  these 
marvels  have  been  effected,  he  will  prove  that  they  have  been  done, 
and  that  it  is  possible  to  effect  them  "  by  magnetism  as  the  principal 
agent,  aided  by  the  infinite  comhinations  of  the  human  mind."  The 
proofs  consist  in  a  number  of  .stories  drawn  from  every  branch  of  the 
literature  which  treats  of  the  wonderful  and  mysterious,  and  details  of 
experimental  researches ;  they  consist  principally  of  three  kinds — 
firstly,  absolute  inventions ;  secondly,  tricks  of  conjui'ing  and  swind- 
ling ;  thirdly,  phenomena  analogous  to  those  of  mesmerism  and  electro- 
biology. 

We  shall  defer  for  the  present  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  curious  pathological  work,  reserving  to  a  later  period 
special  instances  of  monomaniacal  delusion  which  it  contains.  In  the 
meanwhile  we  will  adduce  illustrations  of  this  kind  from  other  and 
very  different  sources,  analysing  in  particular  some  of  the  monomanias 
with  which  the  English  public  is  perfectly  familiar.  The  trivial  and 
absm-d  are  just  as  important  by  way  of  illustration  as  the  more  pre- 
tentious ;  we  shall,  therefore,  select  instances  of  both  kinds.  The 
better  to  display  their  source  and  progress,  which  are  closely  connected 
with  the  association  of  ideas,  we  shall  commence  with  those  in  which  a 
given  idea  is  predominant,  and  the  idea  we  choose  is  the  reJifjious. 

The  religious  element  of  man's  nature  has  (we  need  hardl}^  remark) 
a  close  connexion  with  the  occult  and  the  wonderful.  "  Faith  is  the 
evidence  of  things  unseen,"  of  things  beyond  reason  and  observation. 
M.  Cahagnet  shows  that  unhesitating  faith  is  the  basis  of  all  his 
occult  knowledge.  The  whole  power  of  "magnetic  magic"  depends 
on  the  will ;  but,  he  adds,  the  human  will  has  never  been  defined. 
"  Faith  alone,"  he  remarks,  "  is  the  soul  of  the  will ;  it  is  its  principal 
agent,  its  lever,  its  power,  its  life."  In  the  condition  of  absolute  un- 
hesitating faith  "  there  are  no  longer  impossibilities ;  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature  are  abrogated,  and  the  inexplicable  is  revealed  by  the 
incomprehensible."     It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  this  state  of  mind 
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that  they  who  have  faith  in  the  occult  in  phik:)SO])hy  are  not  slow  to 
add  to  it  the  mystical  in  religion.  Whether  there  he  a  phrenological 
reason  for  the  connexion  between  religious  delusions  and  more  material 
follies  in  the  contiguity  of  organs,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  certain 
it  is  that  they  are  often  intimately  allied  in  all  these  various  Ibrms 
of  monomania.  As  illustrations  we  svd)join  the  following.  Morison, 
the  pill-merchant,  like  many  other  fanatics,  believed  in  his  own 
absurdities.  lie  maintained  that  the  cause  of  disease  in  man  which 
pui'ging  cleanses  away,  first  entered  into  the  blood  of  Adam  and  Eve 
at  the  fall,  and  is  the  infection,  par  excellence,  of  man's  nature.  He 
certainly,  if  the  history  of  his  own  ease  be  credible,  was  a  confirmed 
hypochondriac.     He  says  : — 

"  Reader,  this  was  the  cause  from  the  beginning  of  my  disease — 
want  of  all  rest  and  comfort,  and  loss  of  fortune.  I  frequently  tlwugJit 
that  I  should  go  mad,  and  that  I  u-as  p>ossessed  of  a  devil  within  -ine. 
In  the  first  periods  of  it,  and  when  my  other  feelings  were  still  acute, 
I  would  have  taken  up  my  abode  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa  to 
obtain  a  few  nights'  sound  sleep,  the  common  solace  of  mankind. 
You  cannot  imagine  to  yourself  the  anguish  and  pain  of  it ;  yet  no 
one  knew  how  to  give  me  relief.     At  its  commencement,  thirty-eight 

years  ago,  it  was  only  a  simple  humour  that  settled  there 

Header,  all  your  diseases  and  pains  arise  from  a  like  cause  ;  they  must 
proceed  from  a  humour.  I  defy  all  ingenuity  to  establish  any  other 
cause." 

Now,  a  monomaniacal  idea  of  this  kind  is  not  of  itself  incom- 
patible with  shrewdness  and  cunning.  Numerous  instances  of  suc- 
cessful religious  fanatics,  the  founders  and  leaders  of  sects,  might  be 
adduced  in  proof.  Even  where  the  ideas  themselves  are  incoherent 
and  the  practical  results  ridiculous,  the  monomaniac  exei'cises,  in 
virtue  of  his  singleness  of  idea,  a  power  over  weak  and  ignorant  minds. 
There  is  a  certain  empiric  wanderer  about  town,  who  is  perhaps  better 
known  from  his  propensity  to  disturb  public  meetings  by  his  wild 
crotchets  than  by  his  "  Asthmatic  Lamp,  or  Au*  Flame  Magnet  to 
Breath. — (xii.  5  ;  Job.  xxvii.  3)."  The  reader  who  is  familiar  with 
the  literature  of  the  insane  cannot  fail  to  recognise  a  well-known  style 
in  the  following  literal  extract  from  this  monomaniac's  description 
of  his  lamp  : — 

"  The  inventor^ s  reasons  for  a  dri/  air  fumirjation — night  and  morn- 
ing— in  scrofula,  in  cancer,  and  in  all  cutaneous  eruptions,  is  based  on 
the  deliverance  from  '  king's  evil,'  by  its  drying  up  after  eighteen  days 
use,  in  the  child  '  Owen,'  of  No.  7,  Derby-court,  Jermyn-street,  which 
event  to  one  'that  is  ready  to  slip  Avith  his  feet,'  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  Almighty'' s  laws,  viz.  that  as  the  How  of  tide  twice  in  twenty- 
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four  hours  purifies  the  waters  of  the  globe,  and  in  its  undulatory 
movement,  acts  on  the  local  temperature  by  atmospheric  pressm'e,  so 
in  like  manner  under  analogy  with,  and  IN,  the  use  of  '  sulphate  of  zinc' 
in  drinks,  as  giving  a  vitrioUc  cause  for  morbid  action,  or  sudden 
clotting  of  the  blood  in  persons." 

The  author  of  this  insane  rigmarole  is  only  not  a  dangerous  fanatic 
because  he  has  not  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  any  science,  and 
cannot  write  two  ideas  in  normal  association ;  yet  even  he  has  his 
followers  and  votaries.  It  is  not  long  since,  when  an  explosion  of  a 
coal  mine  in  Scotland  took  place,  that  this  monomaniac  hastened  to 
the  locality,  persuaded  the  friends  of  some  miners  that  were  hurt  to 
submit  them  to  his  treatment ;  and  when — as  a  necessary  result  of  his 
foolish  interference — he  was  put  ijpon  his  trial  for  manslaughter,  and 
a  verdict  of  not  guilty  was  announced,  an  enthusiastic  audience  of  his 
admirers  could  not  repress  their  delight  at  the  result ! 

The  heterogeneous  sect  which  Hahnemann  founded  presents  an  in- 
teresting illustration  of  the  working^  out  of  monomaniacal  ideas  from 
a  common  root.  It  has  been  long  known  that  active  medicinal  agents 
produce  morbid  conditions  not  unlike  those  which  they  cure  or  relieve. 
Thus,  a  purgative  (an  irritant  to  the  mucous  surface  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal)  will  relieve  a  disease  (diarrhoia)  caused  by  an  ii'ritant. 
An  inflammation  artificially  excited  on  the  skin  checks  inlUimmatory 
action  elsewhere.  The  entire  group  of  remedies  termed  counter- 
irritants  may  be  mentioned  as  belonging  to  this  class.  Now,  a  Grer- 
man  physician,  following  out  this  idea,  found  it  applicable  under 
circumstances  not  generally  recognised  or  known ;  and  passing  to 
that  hasty  generalization  from  a  few  instances,  which  is  the  leading 
fault  of  all  investigation  of  the  occult,  he  promulgated  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  expressed  briefly  in  the  phrase,  similia  similihus  curan- 
tur.  This  doctrine  would  soon  have  passed  into  the  limbo  of  those 
hasty  generalizations  which  specially  abound  in  the  history  of  medicine, 
leaving  behind  it  a  useful  residuum  of  facts,  had  not  Hahnemann  been 
infected  with  that  monomaniacal  temper  which  exercises  so  potent  a 
control  over  weak  and  ignorant  people.  Under  another  form,  namely, 
the  doctrine  of  signatures,  the  primary  idea  had  already  had  its  day, 
but  Hahnemann  claimed  a  special  revelation  to  himself  of  the  heal- 
ing power  of  nature.  In  the  doctrine  of  signatm*es  it  was  main- 
tained that  the  Divine  mind  revealed  them  to  all  alike  who  could 
read  the  signs  or  signatures  in  the  external  appearance  of  plants. 
"Eyebright,"  to  the  sagacious  observer,  revealed  its  valuable  pro- 
perties in  the  cure  of  dimness  of  vision  by  the  form  of  its  flower,  and 
"liver-wort"'  its  valuable  properties  in  hepatic  diseases  by  its  liver-like 
appearance.     Hahnemann,  cunningly  wise  (as  monomaniacs  can  be) 
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pretendetl  to  found  his  views  both  upon  experience  and  revehvtion- 
He  remaa-ks,  as  to  his  Divine  mission  : — 

"  It  was  high  time  for  the  wise  and  benevolent  Creator  and  Pre- 
server of  mankind  to  put  a  stop  to  this  abomination  (the  ordinary 
method  of  treating  the  sick),  to  command  a  cessation  of  those  tortures, 
and  to  reveal  a  healing  art  the  very  opposite  of  this,  which  should  not 
■waste  the  vital  juices  and  powers  by  emetics,  perennial  scouring  out  of 

the  bowels,  diaphoretics,  salivation,  &c nor,  in  short,  instead 

of  lending  the  patient  aid,  to  guide  him  in  the  way  to  death,  as  is  done 

by  the  merciless  routine  practitioner it  was  high  time  that  He 

should  permit  this  discovery  of  Homoeopathy.  Tiy  observation  and 
reflection  I  discovered  that,  in  opposition  to  the  old  allopathic  method, 
the  true,  the  proper,  the  best  mode  of  treatment  is  contained  in  the 
maxim,"  &c. 

Amongst  the  delusions  of  the  insane  hypochondriac  none  is  more 
usual  (as  is  well-known  to  practical  men)  than  that  the  health  is 
suffering  from  some  constitutional  taint  or  disease.  We  have  seen 
that  Morison  entertained  this  delusion.  In  this  coimtry  the  syphi- 
litic poison  is  most  usually  fixed  upon  by  the  insane  as  the  imaginary 
fons  et  oriffo  mcili.  Now,  in  Germany  there  is  a  very  generally  pre- 
valent theory  that  scabies  is  a  constitutional  disorder,  leaving  behind 
it  important  changes  analogous  to  those  caused  by  the  syphilitic  vii-us. 
Hahnemann's  monomanlacul  mind  naturally  seized  upon  this  idea,  and 
incorporated  it  with  his  other  doctrines,  thus  giving  rise  to  his  psora 
doctrine.  Psora  (or  itch)  is,  according  to  his  views,  "  the  origin  of  at 
least  seven-eighths  of  all  chronic  diseases,"  the  other  eighth  resulting 
from  "  syphilis,"  or  "  sycosis,"  or  a  union  of  either  or  both  with  psora. 
It  is,  he  says,  a  sin  against  humanity  to  consider  the  itch  eruption  as 
a  local  disease,  and  treat  it  by  ointments  or  washes  to  drive  it  off  the 
skin.* 

Hahnemann  invoked  experience  by  experimental  researches  into  the 
action  of  remedies,  or  "  provings,"  in  the  jargon  of  the  sect.  The 
basis  of  the  method  is,  that  a  person  who  "  proves"  must  take  fasting 
about  the  same  dose  as  is  usualh^  given  in  diseases,  he  must  remain 
some  hours  longer  fasting,  and  he  must  carefully  observe  himself.f 
A  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  is 
only  needed  to  convince  the  reader  that  no  better  method  could  be 
devised  for  exciting  those  sensorial  changes  which  unquestioning  faith 
and  morbidly  excited  acts  o{atte7ition  are  well  known  to  produce.  Hahne- 
mann very  quickly,  therefore,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  very  small, 
indeed  immeasm'ably  small  doses  of  remedies  produced  powerful  effects. 

*  Tlie  British  Journal  of  Homaopatliy,  July,  1849,  p.  349. 
t  Ibid.  p.  341. 
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From  this  to  the  doctrine  that  mystic  forces  developed  by  trituration 
and  suecussion  rendered  them  more  powerful,  or  "potentized"  them, 
was  only  a  step,  and  so  the  infinitesimal  theory  was  founded.  We 
have,  then,  in  Hahnemann's  writings  these  notions  developed  : — 1.  That 
he  was  specially  inspired  by  the  Divine  mind,  and  that  therefore  the 
system  he  proposes  to  overthrow  is  utterly  wrong.  2.  That  Divine 
Providence  has  provided  special  medicinal  agents  antagonistic  to  eveiy 
ill.  3.  That  there  is  an  occult  source  of  bodily  disorder  from  which 
every  special  disease  arises — psora.  4.  That  there  are  occult  powers 
in  the  means  provided  b}^  Divine  Providence,  which  may  be  developed 
by  certain  manipulations,  namely,  tritviration  and  suecussion. 

These  insane  propositions  (for  no  one  of  which  there  exists  the 
slightest  foundation  in  fact)  were  not  so  insane  as  those  to  which  they 
have  given  rise  in  minds  less  disciplined  and  cultured.  We  have 
already  remarked  how  inevitable  is  the  tendency  in  persons  of  this 
monomaniacal  mental  character  to  develop  their  notions,  and  draw 
within  their  circle  any  morbid  analogous  absurdities.  The  published 
discourse  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Everest,  Rector  of  Wickwar,  preached 
in  London,  in  aid  of  the  Hahnemannic  Hospital,  presents  us  with  an 
instance  in  point.  This  divine,  who  boasts  of  "  some  years  of  intimacy" 
with  Hahnemann,  conceives  that  he  has  discovered  the  doctrines  of  his 
friend  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Here  we  can  trace  the  operation  of  the 
associating  faculty : — 

"  At  the  fall  of  man,  sin  entered  into  the  soul,  and  disorder  into  the. 
physical  frame  (with  which  that  soul  is  connected)  ;  at  the  same 
moment,  God  sent  his  Son  to  repair  the  mischief,  and  He  bade  his 
ministers  preach  the  Grospel  and  heal  the  sick ;  that  is,  cure  the  moral 
disorder  and  the  physical  disorder  together ;  and  for  nineteen  hundred 
years  that  precious  wisdom  has  cried  in  the  streets  unheard." 

Tliere  is  therefore,  according  to  both  Morison  and  Everest,  an  ori- 
ginal physical  taint  as  well  as  a  moral  taint  derived  from  the  fall.  In 
the  command  of  our  Saviour  to  his  disciples — "Cleanse  the  leper" — 
Mr.  Everest  finds  grounds  for  believing  the  lepi-osy  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  psora  of  Hahnemann  to  be  identical.  He  conceives,  also, 
that  tliis  corporeal  taint  is  also  the  source  of  sin ;  or,  in  his  own  words, 
"irreligion  is  the  daughter  of  internal  disorder."  Now,  as  all  internal 
disorders  depend  on  psora,  it  follows  that  an  anti-psoric  homa'opathic 
treatment  is  an  excellent  adjuvant  to  spiritual  purgation.  Mr.  Everest 
therefore  very  logically  (your  monomaniacs  are  unlHnching  logicians) 
recommends  that  a  continuous  medicinal  treatment,  founded  on  these 
principles,  be  begun  in  childhood,  with  the  hope  thereby  "  to  antici- 
pate disorders,  to  restore    harmony,  to    combat    the    internal  psorio 
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tendencies,  and  to  procure  a  patient  liearing  and  kindly  reception  of 
spiritual  ministrations."  Hei-e  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  Morison, 
but  developed  in  a  more  theological  manner,  by  an  association  with 
ideas  already  grafted  in  the  mind  of  the  reverend  divine. 

Tliis  religious  element  of  homa^opathy  has  assumed  a  more  eccentric 
development  than  even  this  of  Mr.  Everest's.  A  French  writer  speaks 
of  Hahnemann  as  "  the  new  Evangehst,"  and  "the  most  inspii-ed  of 
revealers."  The  "  school"  of  Rio  Janeiro,  from  whence  this  notion  has 
arisen,  is  an  excellent  instance  of  the  more  developed  forms  of  the 
Hahnemaimic  monomania.  The  founder  of  it  adopted  the  idea  of  potent- 
ization,  and  invented  machines  for  succussiug  or  shaking  I'cmedies,  and 
thereb}'  mcreasing  their  medicinal  virtues.  It  would  be  wearisome  to 
the  reader  to  specify  the  follies  of  this  sect  in  this  respect.  This  school 
also  extended  the  religious  branch  of  the  delusion,  and  di'ew  a  parallel 
between  Hahnemannism  and  Christianity.  Prince  Alphonso,  heir  ap- 
pai'ent  to  the  throne  of  Brazil,  died  in  a  few  daj's  after  his  birth,  for 
want  of  homoeopathic  treatment.  A  European  promulgator  of  the 
views  of  this  school  (author  of  "Doctrine  de  I'Ecole  de  Eio,"  &c.) 
maintained  that  for  medicine  to  become,  like  other  sciences,  properly 
Christian,  it  was  necessary  that  a  victim  should  be  offered  up  as  an 
expiatory  sacrifice,  "to  conquer  the  indifference  of  the  vulgar."  This 
expiatory  victim.  "  for  the  physical  redemption  of  humanity"  was  this 
infant  prince.  "  It  seems,"  he  concludes,  "  that  it  is  only  by  an  excess 
of  evil  that  man  can  return  good.  In  order  that  humanity  should 
renounce  the  worship  of  false  gods,  nothing  less  than  a  Deicide  (sic 
in  orifj?)  was  requisite.  It  is  by  a  Regicide  {sic)  that  allopathy  be- 
hoved to  mark  its  last  horn*." 

We  will  follow  this  monomaniacal  association  of  ideas  a  little  further. 

Out  of  the  homoeopathic  hallucinations  the  isopathic  arose.  Accord- 
ing to  isopathy,  all  contagious  diseases  contain  in  their  contagious 
matter  the  instrument  of  their  cure.  This  was  the  notion  of  a  German 
veterinary  surgeon,  named  Lux, — arising,  manifestly,  from  the  Hahne- 
mannic  dogma.  All  contagious  diseases  were  therefore  recommended 
to  be  "  potentized"  into  remedial  agents — variohtic  matter  for  variola, 
the  itch-virus,  or  "  jjsor«ie,"  for  the  itch,  &c.  This  latter  became  a 
great  remedy  for  all  the  so-called  psoric  diseases  (nine-tenths  of  all 
diseases  whatever).  Things  horribly  filthy  or  ludicrously  nasty,  were, 
on  the  isopathic  principle,  gravely  recommended  to  be  "potentized" 
and  administered.  A  bug  in  the  thirtieth  dilution  (the  decillionth), 
cured  the  inflammation  arisuig  from  a  bug-bite.  But  we  will  not  record 
the  filthinesses  of  these  monomaniacs ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  no  animal 
product  whatever  is  too  abominable  to  be  "  potentized"  and  admuiis- 
tered  as  an  infallible  remedy  ! 
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Amongst  the  more  curious  divergencies  of  the  homoeopathic  ideas  is 
that  towards  mesmerism,  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  being  in  the 
monomaniacal  idea  of  the  "  Od  force."  We  have  akeady  seen  that, 
according  to  Hahnemann,  certain  occult  forces  can  be  developed  in 
matter  by  trituration  and  succussion ;  well,  a  Mr.  Rutter  invented  a 
"  magnetoscope,"  wherel)y  magnetic  currents  could  be  detected  passing 
through  the  human  body.  The  instrument  was  analogous  to  the 
"odometer"  of  the  late  Mr.  Mayo, — the  same  in  principle,  a  little  more 
complex  and  scientific-looking  in  construction.  Great  was  the  asto- 
nishment and  delight  of  Dr.  Qum  and  other  leading  homoeopaths  to 
find  that  when  their  globular  nonentities  were  tried  by  it,  by  being 
placed  in  the  hand  of  the  experimenter,  they  proved  to  have  a  most 
powerfid  magnetic  influence — not  less  powerful,  indeed,  than  Reichen- 
bach's  favoui'ite  "rock-crystal"!  Mr.  Rutter  was  almost  worshipped, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  from  a  lecture  on  these 
experiments  by  Dr.  Quin  : — 

"  I  feel  confident  that  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  science  has  made 
a  gigantic  stride  by  the  philosophical  instrument  and  important  dis- 
covery of  that  gentleman,  and  that  homoeopathic  practitioners  espe- 
cially are  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  having  proved  the  physical  action 

of  our  remedies,  in  infinitesimal  quantities  upon  the  human  body 

The  only  reason  for  sorrow  is,  that  our  revered  master,  Hahnemann, 
is  not  alive  to  witness  this  triumphant  proof  of  his  own  great  dis- 
coveries," &c. 

Dr.  Madden  soon  showed  the  true  nature  of  this  delusion.  He  found 
that  any  anticipated  motion  of  the  magnetoscope  took  place  invariably ; 
in  short,  that  the  movements  depended  upon  the  unconscious  but  sug- 
gested muscular  movements  of  the  operator ;  and  so  the  bubble  burst. 

The  study  of  the  occult  in  modern  times  is  no  more  profound  than 
in  the  more  ancient.  The  potentization  of  medicinal  agents  is  little 
different  from  the  alchemical  notions  of  an  elixir  vitae ;  delusions  as  to 
the  divining  rod,  and  the  various  modifications  of  the  "  Od  force,"  may 
be  compai-ed  with  the  mineralogical  researches  of  the  alchemical  philo- 
sophers. Even  the  metallic  rings  and  other  electro-biologic  and  mes- 
meric agents  have  then*  parallels  in  ancient  times.  The  .^s  Cypria- 
neum  of  Alexander  Trallianus  is  the  exact  analogue  of  nickel  in  the 
hands  of  a  too-celebrated  English  mesmerist.  The  subjoined  remedy 
for  the  colic  is  as  likely  to  be  beneficial  as  a  magnetic  ring,  or  a  "  po- 
tentized"  particle  of  matter  : — 

"  Annulum  ferreum  accipito,  ac  in  circulum  ipsius  octangulum  efficito, 
atque  ita  in  octangnilum  inseribito  (j)evye,  (pevye  wv  xoXr^  //  KopodaXoe 
t^riTEi ;  hoc  est,  Fuge,  fuge,  heu !  bills  alauda  quaerebat  subjectam  auteux 
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figuratam  in  annuli  caput  scriblto  ^ .  Hujus,  magnam  habui  expc- 
rientiam." 

An  iron  ring  (made,  we  ought  to  add,  on  the  21st  day  of  the  moon) 
is  the  "base"  in  the  above  prescription.  "Take  an  iron  ring,  make 
in  its  circle  an  octangle,  and  thus  write  within  that  octangle :  '  Fly, 
fly,  alas !  bile  the  lark  excites.'  But  inscribe  the  subjoined  figure  on 
the  head  of  the  ring:  7< .     I  have  had  great  experience  of  this." 

Shade  of  Hahnemann !  thy  predecessor,  Alexander,  was  thy  equal 
not  only  in  "  proving,"  for  he  also  rivalled  the  filthiest  of  thy  isopathic 
followers  in  the  nastiness  of  his  remedies. 

In  the  preceding  illustrations  we  have  confined  our  attention  to 
occult  force,  used  for  good  ends,  or,  at  least,  for  things  that  may  be 
honestly  desu-ed — as  health,  riches,  and  the  like.  Man  has,  however, 
been  involved,  from  time  to  time,  in  delusions  as  to  occult  evil  powers. 
These  are,  indeed,  much  more  frequently  the  subject  of  monomaniacal 
delusions  in  the  insane  than  of  popidar  aberrations.  The  terrible  times 
of  witch-findmg  and  witch-killing  are  full  of  horrifying  proofs  to  what 
an  extent  delusions  like  these  may  prevail.  The  ideas  as  to  the  nature 
of  these  ETIL  forces  differ  according  to  the  associated  {([qa?, — z'.  e.,  the 
educational  prejudices  and  pre-conceived  ideas  of  their  victims.  Amongst 
the  Slavonic  peoples,  the  horrible  superstition  termed  vampirism 
seems  to  have  been  current,  like  witchcraft  amongst  the  Celtic  and 
Teutonic.  So  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  it  was  epidemic 
in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  WaUachia :  there 
was  hardly  a  village  that  was  not  said  to  be  haunted  by  one  of  those 
blood-sucking  demons  termed  vampires.  Our  Gothic  and  Teutonic 
ancestors  believed  in  some  similar  delusive  appearance,  and  evil  agents, 
termed  Stryga,  or  Stryx.  We  shall  see  shortly  that  a  being,  with  hat- 
like  wings,  haunted  M.  Cahagnet's  midnight  hours;  vampyrism,  never- 
theless, is  not  (strange  to  say)  amongst  his  marvels,  although  we  have 
a  conviction  it  has  not  escaped  his  bibliomaniacal  researches  into  "  the 
black  art."  It  is  not  uncommon,  since  magnetism  and  electricity  have 
been  made  popular  sciences,  to  meet  with  monomaniacs  who  have  a 
fixed  idea  that  they  are  secretly  galvanized  or  electrified  by  a  distant 
and  inveterate  foe.  Even  yet  the  monomaniacal  notion  of  active 
sorcery  and  witchcraft  may  be  met  with  in  practice,  and  a  poverty- 
stricken  decrepit  woman  becomes  an  object  for  the  hate  and  dread  of 
the  miserable  hypochondi'iac.  The  author  of  "  Magie  Magnetique" 
expresses  his  entire  belief  in  the  various  tales  of  sorcery  with  which 
mediaeval  literature  abounds — e.g.,  he  quotes,  approvingly,  the  story 
from  Boethius'  "Annals  of  Scotland"  as  to  a  certain  King  Duff  us  (?) 
of  that  country,  who  was  bewitched  by  certain  sorcerers  by  means  of  a 
waxen  image  of  him,  which  they  roasted  (sic)  before  a  little  fire ;  and 
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who  was  only  restored  to  health  by  the  discovery  and  combustion  of 
the  malefactors.  He  quotes,  also,  a  story  of  seventy  sorcerers  who 
were  put  to  death,  in  1670,  in  Sweden,  who  (amongst  other  crimes) 
destroyed  those  that  displeased  them  by  striking  the  air  with  a  wooden 
knife.  Some  hundreds,  indeed,  of  such  sorcerers  were  burnt  in  that 
country,  without  any  apparent  diminvition  of  their  numbers.  But  M. 
Cahagnet  only  mentions  these  facts  historically;  he  relies  upon  very 
recent  instances  for  his  proofs,  of  which  the  following  is  an  example. 
It  is  taken  from  an  author*  whom  he  describes  as  one  who  appears  to 
him  to  be  a  very  learned  man,  full  of  good  faith,  and  above  all  sus- 
picion of  interested  motives  or  of  weakness  of  mind  : — 

"  It  was  in  the  month  of  March  that  three  itinerant  magnetiques, 
paid  by  I  know  not  whom,  began  in  the  darkness,  and  at  a  distance,  to 
magnetize  me,  and  to  develop  phenomena  which  I  could  not  explain, 
and  which  occupied  much  my  attention.  I  heard  persons  abusing  me, 
but  I  could  not  distinguish  them;  I  had  headaches,  was  restless,  the 
nervous  system  began  to  be  in  an  abnormally  irritable  state,  &c.  Sub- 
sequently, tormented  by  the  voices  which  menaced  and  insulted  me, 
especially  durincf  the  night,  and  believing  tliat  the  family  Lavaud  be- 
trayed me,  for  their  voices  were  imitated  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving- 

me,  I  left  the  residence  where  I  had  been  loaded  with  kindness 

Some  time  after  this  change  of  abode,  the  three  wretches  who  had  ren- 
dered me  so  unhappy,  and  who  had  calculated  beforehand  the  advantage 
of  isolating  me,  took  all  possible  means  for  bringing  me  wholly  under 
their  influence,  and  succeeded  towards  the  end  of  Ma3^  At  that  time, 
one  evening,  at  the  moment  between  waking  and  sleeping,  when  my 
will  and  powers  of  resistance  had  left  me  for  a  moment,  I  was  magne- 
tized in  floods,  if  I  may  so  express  myself ;  and  in  the  morning  I  was 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  my  persecutors, — or,  in  other  words,  three 
strangers,  whom  I  had  never  seen,  did,  unknown  to  me,  and  in  spite 
of  me,  so  take  possession  of  both  my  moral  and  corporeal  freedom,  that 
they  saw  by  my  eyes,  heard  by  my  ears,  touched  by  my  hands,  .... 
&c.  I  pass  over  in  silence"  (continues  M.  Cahagnet)  "the  thousand 
and  one  miseries  this  gentleman  suffered;  he  laid  an  information  before 
the  tribunals,  and  caused  a  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  through  M.  Croissant,  with  the  view  of  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government  to  the  occult  machinations  of  magnetism.  That 
petition  was  not  taken  into  consideration.  To  support  the  statement 
as  to  his  being  bewitched,  he  quoted  the  case  observed  by  Dr.  Reca- 
mier,  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris.  This 
recent  fact  I  subjoin." 

The  case  there  subjoined  by  M.  Cahagnet  is  that  of  a  peasant  who 
at  the  same  hour  every  night,  heard  a  deafening  noise,  as  of  a  caldron 

*  Observations  de  Magn^tisme  Occulte,  par  Emile  Roy,  docteur-m^decin,  ancien 
chirurgien-major,  p.  ISiU. 
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or  iron  pot  struck  very  powerfully;  it  prevented  liim  sleeping,  and  he 
tliought  that  he  had  either  an  affection  of  the  hrain,  or  some  disease  of 
the  organ  of  hearing.  He  therefore  consulted  Eecamier,  who,  after 
making  the  necessary  inquiries,  ascertained  that  a  blacksmith,  who 
lived  in  a  village  at  some  distance  from  the  patient,  had  a  spite  against 
him  for  some  trifling  offence  or  other,  and  with  a  view  to  annoy  him, 
struck  an  iron  pot  every  night  at  the  same  hour ;  and  although  no  one 
else,  not  under  the  influence  of  the  smith,  could  hear  the  noise,  the 
unhappy  peasant  heard  it  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  in  his  room.  Keca- 
mier  took  the  necessary  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  the  smith's  spiteful 
hammering,  by  frightening  him  with  consequences,  and  the  magnetized 
was  from  that  time  let  alone. 

Amongst  other  similar  stories  related  by  M.  Cahagnet,  is  one  he 
q\iotes  from  the  Presse,  from  which  we  learn  that  Pascal  had  a  con- 
firmed belief  in  the  power  of  good  and  bad  spirits,  for  the  following 
wi-itten  amulet  was  found  in  a  fold  of  his  doublet,  wrapped  up  m 
parchment : — 

"  L'an  de  grace  1655. 

"  Lundi,  29  Novembre,  jour  de  Saint  Clement,  pape  et  martyr,  et 
autres  du  martyrologe. 

"  Yeille  de  Saint  Chrisogone,  martyr,  et  autres.  Depuis  environ  deux 
heiu'es  et  demie  du  soir,  jusqu'a  environ  minuit  et  demi. 

"  Feu. 

"  Dieu  d' Abraham,  Dieu  d'Isaac,  Dieu.  de  Jacob. 

"  Non  des  philosophes  et  des  savants. 

"  Certitude,  certitude,  sentiment,  joie,  pais. 

"  Oubli  du  monde,  et  de  tout,  hormis  Dieu. 

"  Joie,  joie,  joie,  plem's  de  joie." 

This  amulet  of  Pascal  is  described  by  M.  Lelut,  member  of  the  In- 
stitute, and  piincipal  physician  to  the  Asylum  Salpetriere.  Pascal  (we 
are  told)  was  bewitched  before  he  was  a  j^ear  old,  by  an  old  sorcerer 
who  received  alms  at  his  father's  gate,  and  who  confessed  to  having 
cast  a  spell  over  the  child.  The  old  fellow  sacrificed  a  cat  to  the  devil 
to  break  the  spell,  but  without  success;  he  then  made  a  poultice  of 
various  herbs,  which  he  had  got  a  little  girl,  aged  seven  years,  to 
gather,  and  applied  it  to  the  abdomen ;  the  child  fell  into  a  lethargy, 
but  returned  to  life  at  midnight,  as  the  sorcerer  had  predicted. 

The  true  character  of  M.  Cahagnet 's  mind  —  namely,  reasonmg 
mania — may  be  gathered  easily  from  the  details  of  a  successful  experi- 
ment in  incantation  made  by  him.  As  it  is  calculated  to  throw  light, 
not  only  \ipon  the  state  of  mind  of  this  mystical  lunatic,  but  also  upon 
these  maniacal  delusions  generally,  we  subjoin  it.  M.  Cahagnet  intro- 
duces his  story  by  an  explanation  of  the  way  he  was  led  to  make  his 
experiments.     He  says— 
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"  M.  Renard,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  to  thee,  is  my  master  in  all 
these  studies.  He  is  possessor  of  an  excellent  library,  as  I  liave 
frequently  observed,  in  which  he  often  left  me  to  rummage  out  and 
read  at  my  leisvire  all  the  conjm-ing  books  therein.  When  I  liad  got 
thorouglily  crammed  with  their  gibberish,  I  remarked  to  M.  Eeuard 
that  it  was  of  little  use  to  read  only  these  old  volumes,  and  stop 
there.  I  wanted  specially  to  know  whether  these  magicians,  sorcerers, 
cabalists,  astrologei-s,  &c.,  had  said  anything  true,  or  were  only  pur- 
blind. Would  you,  on  some  fine  midnight,  make  a  regular  conjmy 
with  me  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  of  Rambouillet,  in  the  most  detes- 
table and  diabolical  locahty  possible  ?  I  should  like  to  see  the  devil 
face  to  face,  and  have  a  pull  at  his  beard,  &c.  My  friend  frowned, 
compressed  his  hps,  and  assumed  the  most  picturesque  figure  of  a 
sorcerer  I  had  ever  seen.  I  thought  for  a  moment  that  he  was  the 
devil  himself.  He  gave  me  no  answer.  'Oh!  indeed!'  I  said,  'are 
3'ou  afraid — you  the  terror  of  the  country,  before  whom  the  children 
cross  themselves,  and  the  women  tremble  ?'  '  Yes,'  my  friend  replied, 
in  a  tone  which  made  me  burst  out  laughing.  '  Do  not  laug-h, 
Alphonso,'  M.  Eenard  rephed,  '  and  never  you  do  that  which  you  have 
proposed  that  we  two  do.  I  have  made  the  trial  once,  and  I  never 
will  rej^eat  it.'  '  What  have  you  seen,  then  ?'  I  replied.  '  That  which 
I  not  wish  to  see,'  my  friend  answered.  '  Let  us  cease  this  conversa- 
tion, or  .change  the  subject.  Only  you  remember  my  advice,  and 
profit  by  it,'  were  the  last  words  of  M.  Eenard." 

Now,  M.  Alphonso  Cahagnet's  cm-iosity  was  only  whetted  by  this 
mysterious  counsel.  He  "  had  never  known  what  fear  was,  and  he  had 
so  often  escaped  certain  death  that  he  had  com.e  to  consider  himself 
invincible."  He  considered  the  matter  well,  and  asked  himself  what 
need  was  there  to  go  into  the  depth  of  a  forest  and  make  a  diabolical 
incantation  when  according  to  the  Christians  (sic)  we  had  always  near 
to  us  a  good  angel  and  a  devil,  and,  according  to  the  clairvoyants,  a 
good  and  bad  dhector  ?  Wh}"  not  call  these  directors  up  ?  This 
conclusion  appeared  sound ;  so  deciding  that  night  was  the  best  time, 
he  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  signed  the  following  exorcism  : — 

"  Au  nom  de  Dieu  tout-puissant,  ton  createur  et  le  mien,  je  te  prie, 
ange  commis  a  ma  garde,  de  m'apparaitre  cette  nuit,  afin  de  me 
prouver  la  realite  de  ton  existence." 

Or  in  other  words  he  summoned  his  good  angel  in  the  name  of  G-od, 
their  common  Creator,  to  appear  to  him,  and  prove  thereby  his  exis- 
tence. With  this  paper  vmder  his  ear,  and  nothing  doubting  as  to 
the  result,  M.  Cahagnet  retired  to  repose.  The  result  we  will  give  hi 
his  own  words  : — 

"  It  was  in  February  1841  that  I  tried  this  kind  of  communication. 
The  first  night  I  neither  saw  nor  felt  anythmg  extraordinary ;  the 
second  offered  to  me  a  phenomenon  which  astonished  me  enough  not 
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to  desire  to  cxperienoc  it  ns^ain.  I  had  onlyhcen  in  Led  a  few  minutes. 
I  was  not  ask'O}) ;  at  least  1  was  certain  1  was  not,  when  I  felt  my  left 
arm  s:ently  drawn  out  of  hed  ;  then  a  stronger  force  drew  u])on  my 
leg.  so  that  my  body  followed  my  two  limhs,  and  I  fell  upon  tlie  iloor, 
I  immediately  exclaimed,  '  Oh,  my  God !  what  is  it  that  this  means  ?' 
I  had  scarcely  uttered  than  I  replaced  myself  in  bed,  with  the  com- 
plete^ consciousness  that  all  that  had  passed  was  only  the  effect  of  the 
imagination.  I  began  to  reflect  upon  what  I  had  done,  and  upon  the 
consecjuenccs  which  might  follow  u})on  my  exorcism.  I  did  not  like 
to  withdraw  from  the  attempt,  so  1  continued  to  place  my  Uttle  bit  of 
paper  under  my  ear  every  night.  I  was  quiet  for  some  days,  and  I 
already  doubted  the  result  of  my  experiment,  when  I  one  night  begged 
a  good  aunt  of  mine,  who  had  been  dead  some  years,  to  appear  to  me 
instead  of  my  guide.  This  aunt  loved  me  much  when  on  earth  ;  she 
had  tried  by  every  possible  means  to  induce  me  to  observe  what  she 
termed  my  religious  duties  without  success.  If  I  had  thought  I 
should  meet  in  the  churches  no  soids  but  those  as  pure  and  angelic  as 
her  own  I  would  have  gone  every  day  to  solace  my  wounded  spirit 
within  their  kindly  sphere,  but  the  intolerance  of  the  priests  had  made 
me  an  atheist.  I  conjured,  then,  this  noble  creature  to  appear  to  me, 
if  she  were  able  to  do  so.  I  was  astonished  to  be  awoke  on  the  same 
night  by  the  sound  of  a  very  powerful  bell,  the  clapper  of  which 
struck  three  times,  and  three  strokes  each  time.  Hardly  fully  awake, 
I  saw  before  me  the  son  of  my  aunt,  my  cousin-german,  who  had  died 
after  her.  I  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and  was  really  quite 
astonished  to  hear  him  speak  to  me  of  the  spiritual  world,  of  the  good- 
ness of  God,  and  of  the  need  of  pure  religion.  When  this  cousin  was 
on  earth  he  thought  as  I  did ;  indeed,  I  think  I  owed  a  little  of  my 
scepticism  to  him.  I  replied  that  I  was  better  disposed  towards  these 
matters  than  when  he  was  on  earth,  seeing  that  I  read  books  which 
had  enlightened  me,  and  that  at  that  moment  I  was  endeavouring  to 
enter  into  communication  with  spirits  so  as  to  assure  myself  of  their 
existence  and  of  a  futm-e  life.  I  added  that  I  had  called  my  aunt  for 
this  identical  purpose.  I  had  not  finished  the  last  sentence  when  I 
saw  that  good  aunt  standing  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  in  an  attitude  the 
most  majestic  possible,  stretching  one  arm  toward  heaven,  pointing  me 
to  it  with  her  finger,  and  sa3nng  to  me  in  a  voice  inexpressibly  tender 
and  touching : — 

"  '  Alas  !  Alphonso,  do  you  still  doubt  the  power  of  God  ?' 
"  Overwhelmed  by  these  words,  1  endeavoured  to  i-evive  my  scep- 
ticism by  a  few  unconnected  expressions.  All  disappeared.  1  lighted 
a  candle  to  see  what  o'clock  it  was.  It  had  just  struck  four.  Some 
days  now  elapsed  without  anything  ha]ipening.  Another  night  I 
heard  the  sound  of  that  same  bell  striking  the  same  number  of  times. 
I  opened  my  eyes,  and  I  saw  a  human  head  hover  over  my  bed,  the 
most  hideous  imaginable ;  it  w^as  supported  by  two  large  bat  wings ; 
its  eyes  were  of  fire,  and  seemed  to  pierce  me  to  the  heart.  I  was  so 
enraged  to  see  such  a  monstrous  creatm-e  that  I  repelled  it  with  voice 
and  gestiu'e,  sitting  up  in  bed  the  better  to  defend  myself  from  contact 
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with  it.  Xot  being  able  to  succeed,  I  invoked  my  good  angel  and  my 
aunt.  H:u-dlv  had  I  expressed  the  wish  than  all  disappeared.  On  the 
night  following  the  same  noise  again  awoke  me,  and  I  saw  kneeling 
before  my  bed  a  woman  whose  long  black  hair  concealed  her  face,  but 
whose  wicked  intentions  I  knew,  and  which  she  avowed  to  me  without' 
mv  knowing  the  motive.  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  same 
invocation  to  rid  myself  of  this  infernal  woman.  I  began  to  write  of 
these  visions,  and  noted  the  hour  at  which  each  occurred.  Similar 
noises  and  visions,  more  or  less  fantastic,  continued  for  some  months. 
One  night  I  had  hardly  laid  my  head  on  my  pillow  when  I  felt  it  to 
move  so  as  to  raise  me  up  at  least  six  inches.  I  thought  this  w^as  in 
conse([uence  of  tlie  breathing  of  a  strange  head  beneath  mine.  I 
asked  (I  know  not  why),  '  Is  it  thee,  my  good  director,  wdio  art  here?' 
'  Yes,  tes,  tes,'  a  voice  answered  at  three  distinct  intervals,  speaking 
from  just  below  my  pillow.  I  was  terrified  by  the  answer,  and  asked 
no  more  that  night. 

"  The  next  day  the  noise  changed ;  it  was  not  the  sound  of  a  bell 
which  awoke  me,  but  the  same  blows  struck  in  the  same  manner  with 
rods,  which  I  thought  of'  iron  from  the  clear  sound  they  made  ;  the 
same  movement  was  felt  under  my  head ;  I  again  asked  if  it  was  my 
director,  and  it  made  me  the  same  answer  in  the  same  way.  Less 
afraid  than  the  night  before,  I  said  to  him,  '  If  thou  be  my  good 
angel,  thou  hast  a  name  ;  if  thou  comest  to  me  with  a  good  intent,  it  is 
right  that  I  know  how  to  address  thee  when  I  have  need  of  thee — tell 
me  then  thy  name.  The  word  Agooe,  was  pronotmced  thrice  wdth 
such  a  prolonged  detonation  of  sulphur  that  I  beseeched  God  never  to 
let  me  hear  that  name  again." 

In  this  way  M.  Cahagnet  goes  on  describing  his  nocturnal  spectral 
illusions.     For  three  years,  indeed,  he  tells  us  he  heard  voices  of  every 
kind  ;  saw  all  sorts  of  visions  ;  felt  various  sensations  ;  and  especially 
had  numerous  previsions.     He  could  not  get  rid  of  them,  and  obtained 
only  a  temporary  relief  by  calling  upon  God  for  help.     He  applied  to 
his  master,  M.  Kenard ;  he  read  medical  works  on  various  diseases,  but 
in  vain.     The  first  clairvoyante,  however,  whom  he  consulted  told  him 
that  he  was  under  a  spell.     This  self-inflicted  suffering,  so  madly  mis- 
understood, had  an  evil  effect  on  others  as  well  as  on  himself.     With 
great  naivete  he  further  relates  how  an  inhabitant  of  Troyes,  a  reader 
of  his  Arcana  of  the  Fidure  Life,  came   express  to  Paris  to  state  his 
position.     He  and  two  others  having  read  the  "  Occult  Philosophy" 
of  Agrippa,  determined  to  adopt  the  methods  of  incantation  detailed 
in  that   work.     They  made  the  requisite  arrangements,  reached  the 
place  appointed,  traced  the  circle,  and  commenced  the  ceremony,  and 
were  forthwith  assailed  by  a  shower  of  stones,  groans,  and  by  hisses, 
doubtless  by  hidden  spectators.     Nor  was  this  all.     One  of  the  three 
had  lost  60,000  francs  by  his  foolishness,  and  was  reduced  to  poverty ; 
another  lost  an  office  under  government  which  he  held  j  and  a  third 
KO.  XXYII.  z 
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SO  niisniiinagod  Lis  affairs  tliat  he  was  sent  to  prison.  These  suffer- 
ings were  all,  however,  simply  proofs  of  their  truth  and  sincerity ! 
Compacts  with  spirits  are  as  fully  established  (M.  Cahagnot  remarks) 
as  anything  in  the  world. 

Those  who  have  read  that  sad  chapter  in  European  history  which 
unfolds  the  treatment  of  witches  and  waelocks,  cannot  iail  to  re- 
cognise in  this  M.  Cahagnet  one  of  those  men  who  would  have 
victimized  hundreds  by  his  follies,  and  would  himself  have  finally  been 
the  victim  of  the  superstition,  ignorance,  and  credulity  of  society. 
Reading  these  details,  so  deliberately  and  calmly  given,  one  can  hardly 
believe  that  it  is  now  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centur3^  And 
as  formerly  the  deluded  creatures  named  their  familiar  spii-its  Pye- 
wacket,  Vinegar  Tom,  Grizell  Greedygut,  Swein,  &c.,  so  do  these  vision- 
aries name  theirs.  One  Colonel  Roger  is  quoted,  who  formed  a 
cabalistic  club  of  nine  members,  whose  object  was  the  pi-actice  of  the 
black  art,  and  who  had  a  certain  spirit,  termed  Mikenas,  at  their  call. 
Mikenas  would  fetch  and  carry  like  an  errand-boy. 

"  Prosper 0.     What,  Ariel ;  my  industrious  servant  Ariel? 
Ariel.  What  would  my  potent  master  ?     Here  I  am." 

Mercurial  water  is  wanted,  Mikenas  is  invoked,  and  the  flask  is  seen 
to  ijlace  itself  of  its  owai  accord  on  the  whidow-sill.  The  greater 
number  of  the  members  took  snuff,  and  complaining  of  the  bad 
quality  of  what  they  had,  desired  "  narquitoche,"  a  recJierche  American 
snuff  not  sold  in  France.  A  certain  lucide,  already  known  in  London, 
"we  believe,  to  be  an  impostor,  advised  that  money  should  be  put 
down  for  Mikenas  to  get  the  much  desu-ed  snuff.  No  sooner  said 
than  done.  Mikenas  w^as  invoked — away  went  the  money.  Hey, 
presto!  in  a  minute  came  the  snuff!  The  following  story  of  the 
colonel's  of  their  cabalistic  doings  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted : — 

"  Know  that  the  members  of  this  club  have,  in  theu'  cabalistic 
articles  of  faith,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  possible  for  elemen- 
tary [spiritual]  beings  to  be  transformed  into  material  beings,  as  thou 
may  read  in  a  book  entitled,  '  Le  Comte  de  Cabalis,'  &c.  I  have 
already  referred  to  this  subject  in  our  conversation  on  cabalistic 
mirrors,  when  explaining  that  the  cabalists  admit  that  the  elements 
are  only  composed  of  such  beings  as  ourselves,  but  without  our  im- 
mortality, which  they  do  not  possess  and  cannot,  except  by  being 
united  to  the  sons  of  heaven,  who  are  our  seigneurles.  The  chief  of 
the  colonel's  club  (following  the  advice  of  the  clau-voyante  who  cn- 
lig'htened  them)  had  concluded  a  spiritual  marriage  with  a  sylj^h,  a 
spirit  of  the  air ;  but  to  the  end  that  this  spirit  should  be  visible 
and  palpable  to  his  material  senses  it  was  necessary,  naturally,  that  it 
should  be  materialized,  and  this  could  only  be  effected  by  the  spirit 
absorbing  those  of  our  material  substances  the  most  adapted  to  its 
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nature.  This  is  what  happened  for  six  months.  Every  day  this  in- 
visible spirit  phiced  itself  at  table  before  M.  Pie ,  and  devoured  all 

the  food  which  it  had  demanded  from  their  elairvoyante,  and  which 
were  expressly  prepared  for  it.  There  only  wanted  a  few  months' 
more  of  preparation  for  this  spirit  to  be  rendered  visible  to  the  eyes 

of  her  fiance But  the  revolution  of  July  came  to   dash  this 

sweet  hope  by  carrying  off  M.  Pic ,  who  died  some  time  after,  and 

himself  joined  his  ^fiancee  in  the  spiritual  world.  What  is  certain  in 
this  account  is  this,  that  the  material  food  placed  every  day  at  each 
meal  on  the  plate  of  this  spirit  disappeared  every  time  in  the  presence 
of  those  whom  monsieur  invited  to  dine  with  him,  and  this  continued 
for  six  months.  I  have  this  statement  from  two  eye-witnesses,  Colonel 
Eoger  and  M.  Bodes,  an  octogenarian  now  residing  in  a  inaison  de 
vieillards,  rue  des  Recollets,  in  Paris." 

The  imaginary  "  Gr."  of  the  dialogue  exclaims,  on  hearing  this  re- 
cital, '■  Oh,  my  good  friend,  where  are  you  leading  me  ?" — and  the 
answer  boldly  is,  "  To  the  search  after  truth"  ! 

"0,  Setebos,  these  be  brave  spirits,  indeed!" 

We  cannot  omit  stating  that  M.  Cahagnet  claims  the  power  of 
cliarming  aicmj  the  cloud-';, — relating  numerous  examples  of  his  success, 
indeed,  and  giving  names  of  witnesses  and  dates.  We  will  quote  an 
instance  or  two,  for  the  delusion  is  novel,  and  is  a  useful  illustration  of 
pathological  psychology.  We  subjoin  the  history  of  his  first  expe- 
riment : — 

"I  had  just  completed  the  perusal  of  M.  Ricard's  '  Cours  de  Mag- 
netisme,'  in  which  that  author  appears  much  disposed  to  admit  the 
magnetic  influence  of  man  on  the  atmosphere.  I  was  interested  by 
this  idea,  and  on  several  occasions  I  made  experiments,  which  appeared 
to  me  to  be  tolerably  successful.  I  communicated  these  attempts  to 
M.  Renard,  who  lives  in  the  woods  six  hours  out  of  twelve  eveiy  day. 
This  studious  magnetist  also  made  the  same  experiments,  with  the 
same  success.  He  believed  it  was  not  possible  to  doubt  this  magnetic 
power  of  man  over  the  atmosphere  ;  but  the  question  is  apparently  so 
ridiculous  and  nonsensical,  as  thou  hast  remarked,  that  we  aban- 
doned this  sort  of  experiments.  They  were  of  this  kind:  when  I  felfc 
a  TERY  ABDEXT  DESIRE  to  experiment,  I  went  into  a  little  garden  that 
I  have ;  I  there  collected  myself  for  a  moment,  looking  at  the  sky  and 
at  the  clouds  with  which  it  was  more  or  less  covered.  My  ima- 
gination (or  my  icill,  if  you  like)  was  then  excited,  and  I  stretched 
forth  my  hands  towards  some  cloud  which  I  wished  to  stop  in  its 
course.  After  some  minutes  of  this  action  and  of  this  conviction,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  cloud  took  the  direction  which  I  had  imposed 
upon  it.  I  say,  it  seemed,  because  I  dare  xot  sat  more.  It  was  not 
once  only,  but  makt  times.  I  had  not  the  feeling  that  the  cloud  was 
so  distant  as  it  really  was.  I  likewise  thought  it  to  be  of  a  compact 
nature,  capable  of  resisting  any  pressure,  and  I  then  used  a  certaia 
amount  of  force  to  push  it,  just  as  I  would  with  a  heavy  weight." 

z2 
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ISr.  Caliarrnot  also  made  the  rain  to  cease,  and  the  sk}'  to  clear  up. 
The  hypenvstlietic  sensation  described  in  the  I'ollowinj:^  (marked  by  us 
in  italics)  is  ver\'  signilicant  and  characteristic,  pathologically.  Some- 
thing almost  identical  with  it  has  been  described  by  M.  Cahagnct 
before  :-— 

"  One  day,  when  the  sky  was  overcast,  and  a  very  small  but  heavy 
rain  was  falling,  1  went  into  my  garden,  animated  with  the  conviction 
that  I  was  about  to  disperse  the  clouds  and  procure  fine  weather.  1 
commenced  ])roceedings,  and  jjnssed  info  stick  a  state  that  it  appeared 
to  me  as  if  the  hone  of  my  head  teas  raised  some  inches.  I  was  not 
long  in  perceiving  that  a  beautiful  blue  crown  formed  above  me,  which 
went  on  gently  enlarging  until,  in  about  an  hour,  the  rain  ceased  and 
the  sky  was  magnificent.  Was  it  an  hallucination  ?  It  might  be;  but 
on  entering  the  house  I  got  strangers  to  touch  my  clothes,"  &c.  &c. 

The  clothes  were  dry,  and  therefore,  &c.  Subsequently,  M.  Cahagnet 
made  some  experiments  equally  bi'illiant  and  more  satisfactory,  under 
various  circumstances,  and  in  the  presence  of  different  witnesses — 
namely,  M.  Lecocq,  of  Argenteuil,  watchmaker ;  M.  Chevillard  Medar, 
farmer;  M.  Gerard,  cooper;  MM.  Lejeune,  Ravet,  Emmanuel,  &c. 
Medar  and  Gerard  call  upon  him  to  witness  his  exploits  : — ■ 

"I  said  to  Medar,  I  don't  feel  exactly  in  a  condition  for  trying  an 
experiment  of  the  kind  just  now,  especially  on  such  large  clouds  ;  how- 
ever, if  you  will  both  help  me,  we  will  try.  Oh,  said  they,  we  will 
"willingly.  Then,  said  1,  I  attack  the  head  of  that  one  which  is  upon 
the  other  and  dissolve  it  away ;— and  I  stave  in  its  belly,  said  Medar, 
with  that  sort  of  faith  in  magnetic  facts  which  is  daily  exhibited. 
M.  Gerard  added,  '  and  1  will  take  the  tail.'  We  all  three  set  to  work. 
Seeing  us  thus  engaged,  we  might  have  been  compared  with  the  three 
Horatii,  setting  aside  the  object  in  view.  In  ten  minutes  our  cloud 
had  gone  to  rejoin  its  companions  in  that  vast  ethereal  laboratory  which 
contains  us,  and  was  no  longer  visible  to  our  eyes.  M.  Gerard  said, 
It  is  true  the  cloud  is  gone,  but  has  not  the  cloud  below  it  absorbed 
it  ?  Possibly,  I  answered ;  let  us  therefore  set  to  work  to  open  the 
belly  of  that  one,  and  recover  our  cloud — what  sa}'  you  ?  We  will  do 
it  if  it  be  possible,  they  answered,  but  it  is  sharp  work.  Let  us  try, 
then,  said  I ;  and  at  the  same  moment  we  went  at  the  giant  with  such 
force  and  energy,  that  it  disappeared,  like  its  companions,  in  about  ten 
minutes.  Imagine  the  enthusiasm  and  astonishment  of  my  visitors, 
who  from  that  day  have  continued  to  make  experiments  more  and  more 
demonstrative  and  conclusive." 

Here  end  our  illustrations.  Well  may  it  be  said,  by  the  men  and 
women  who  pass  their  lives  in  the  pursuit  of  delusive  objects  like  those 
we  have  discussed— 

"we  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  of." 
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We  now  propose  to  draw  the  moral  deducible  from  these  follies  and 
crimes.    The  whole  history  of  these  varied  delusions  is  a  most  pregnant 
chapter  in  the  history  of  human  nature.     It  unfolds  to  the  thoughtful 
psychologist  wonderful  and  important  glimpses  into  the  more  hidden 
workings  of  the  mind.     What  strange  ground  for  belief! — what  irre- 
pressible  convictions  ! — what  trusting  faith  ! — what  hori'ible  martyr- 
doms ! — what  cowardly  fears! — what  constant  fortitude!      And  all 
based  upon  nothing  more  substantial  than  the  fantasies  of  the  imagina- 
tion, or  the  knaveries  of  rogues !     It  is  now  well  known  that  if  the 
attention  be  strongly  directed  to  any  object  by  individuals  predisposed 
to  cerebral  disorder,  a  condition  of  the  cerebrum  is  excited  closely  allied 
to  notional  insanity,  or  at  least  to  that  state  which  gives  rise  to  various 
disorders  of  the  nervous  system.     If  the  directing  cause  be  something 
external  to  the  mind,  the  phenomena  induced  come  nnder  the  cate- 
gories of  the  mesmeric,  biological,  &c.,  and  frequently  give  rise  to  the 
erroneous  deduction  that  occult  material  forces  present  in  the  external 
directing  agent  are  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  themselves.   The  atten- 
tion may,  however,  be  excited  to  special  action  by  the  internal  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  itself.    When  this  happens,  the  representative  faculty 
acts  directly  upon  the  cerebrum,  induces  corresponding  change  therein 
and  these  return,  as  it  were,  to  the  mind,  in  the  form  of  spectral  sensa- 
tions, perceptions,  imaginations,  and  associations  of  ideas, — not,  how- 
ever, easily  recognised  as  morbid,  when  the  mind  is  enfeebled,  or  the 
reasoning  powers  imperfectly  developed.     It  is  this  morbid  mental  and 
cerebral  condition  which  is  most  usually   present  in  enthusiasts   and 
visionaries,  in  whom  the  attention  has  been  strongly  fixed  on  a  special 
object  of  thought  or  perception,  in  consequence  of  a  predisposing  love 
of  the  marvellous,  or  from  the  compelling  force  of  the  circumstances  iu 
which  the  individuals  are  placed. 

In  considering  these  forms  of  cerebral  disorder,  we  have  to  examine 
carefully  the  order  of  the  phenomena,  with  a  view  to  a  correct  idea  of 
their  origin,  nature,  and  development.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  notice- 
able general  fact  that  the  suljjects  of  all  these  varied  changes  in  the 
nervous  system  are  persons  already  predisposed  to  the  intiuence  of 
nervine  agents.  There  is  either  great  natural  sensibility  of  that  sys- 
tem, or  a  hereditary  tendency  to  morbid  action,  or  an  enfeebled  condi- 
tion of  the  blood,  or  (as  has  not  unfreqnently  happened)  medicinal 
agents  have  been  administered,  either  by  inhalation  or  potion,  with  the 
express  intention  of  inducing  this  susceptibility ;  or  extreme  mental 
labour  has  been  endured,  or  a  special  emotional  excitement  has  been 
caused. 

When  the  attention  of  a  person  thus  predisposed  is  specially  roused 
and  directed,  the  mind  receives  at  the  same  time  a  suggestion  as  to  the 
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event  likely  to  result ;  or,  in  other  words,  an  anticipation  is  excited. 
The  strenuous  aet  of  attention  is  oi"  itself  a  powerful  modifyini^  agent, 
and  largely  exalts  the  predisposition  to  irregular  nervous  aetion  whieh 
may  already  exist,  or  develops  it  where  it  does  not.  It  is  therefore  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  morbid  process  that  these  two  acts,  attention 
and  anticipation,  he  excited.  The  i)henomena  will  vary  almost  infi- 
nitely, according  as  they  are  special  or  general  in  their  character ;  that 
is  to  say,  aceordnig  as  some  suggestion  is  made  or  particular  idea  is 
excited  «5  extenio,  or  according  as  the  direction  whieh  the  morbid  process 
will  take  is  left  to  the  individual's  own  mental  workings.  They  are  as 
varied  in  the  former  case  as  the  external  circumstances  from  which 
they  originate  ;  in  the  latter,  as  the  mental  constitution,  habits  of 
thought,  and  preconceived  ideas  upon  which  the}^  are  based. 

Amongst  the  natural  examples  of  these  monomanias  (for  they  exist 
as  such,  and  are  to  be  found  in  all  large  asylums) ,  the  hypochondriacal 
takes  a  prominent  position.  In  these,  the  morbid  influence  of  the 
attention  on  the  bodily  organs  has  been  fully  recognised  since  Sir 
Henr}-  Holland  called  special  attention  to  the  subject,  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  "  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections."  It  is  generally  agreed 
now  by  the  leading  neurologists,  that  the  anticipatory  acts  of  atten- 
tion which  the  hj^pochondriacal  patient  is  constantly  directing  towards 
some  viscus,  is  a  cause  of  disease  in  the  viscus  involved — not  func- 
tional only,  but  structural  disease — altering  the  sensations  usually  ex- 
perienced, modifying  the  mode  of  action,  and  finally  inducing  change 
in  the  tissues  themselves. 

Now,  in  hypochondriasis,  the  anticijjation  is  of  evil;  the  morbid 
mental  state  is  the  predisposing  source  of  the  suggestion,  and  the 
perusal  of  medical  books,  or  other  similar  application  of  the  mind,  is 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  special  ideas  upon  or  from  whieh  the  mind 
acts.  But  there  may  be  anticipation  of  corporeal  good,  as  well  as  of 
evil.  In  this  case,  the  order  of  the  phenomena  is  still  the  same — i.  e., 
there  is  an  alteration  in  the  ordinary  sensations,  a  change  in  the  mode 
of  action,  and  an  alteration  of  structure.  To  this  class  of  anticipations 
belong  those  developed  by  homoeopathy,  mesmerism,  confidence  in 
treatment,  or  faith  in  spiritual  influences.  These,  it  is  true,  result 
from  other  sources  than  those  seen  in  hypochondriasis,  but  very  often 
indeed  the  subjects  of  them  are  either  hypochondriacal  or  hysterical, 
or  have  a  predisposition  to  insanity,  or  other  sensorial  disease  of  the 
nervous  S3'stem.  To  this  large  group  of  induced  corporeal  changes 
belong  also  the  evil  results  consequent  upon  delusive  apprehensions  as 
to  the  influence  of  witchcraft,  the  "evil  eye,"  diabolical  agencies,  and 
the  like.  All  morbid  acts  of  attention  from  these  sources,  and  the 
morbid  anticipations  which  accompany  those  acts,  may — like  those  of 
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the  hypochondriacal — be  followed  by  both  structural  and  functional 
changes  in  the  viscera  and  in  the  sensations  ordinarilj'-  connected  with 
them.  It  is  doubtless  these  results  which  have  so  firmly  fixed  the 
popular  belief  in  the  capabilities  for  evil  of  the  performers  in  the  black 
art,  and  in  the  power  of  miracvilous  gifts  of  healing  professed  by 
members  of  ahnost  ever}"  religious  sect  in  every  age,  and  in  every  clime. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  persons  who  profess  the  power  of  inflictmg 
injury  may  become  proper  objects  of  punishment  if  they  maliciously 
and  deliberately  make  the  subjects  of  their  malice  believe  that  they 
are  putting  those  powers  into  practice,  and  thereby  induce  bodily 
and  mental  disorder.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  us  that  thus  to  cheat  a 
simple-minded  man  out  of  his  health  and  happiness  is  more  criminal 
than  to  swindle  him  out  of  his  property.  There  are  other  instances 
of  analogous  criminality  that  might  be  adduced — e.  g.,  the  nefarious 
methods  by  which  certain  advertising  quacks  act  on  the  mind  of  their 
victims,  and  induce  morbid  acts  of  attention  and  anticipations  as  to 
corporeal  evil,  of  the  most  fearful  character. 

Perhaps  convulsive  movements  of  every  kind  might  be  properly 
placed  under  the  last  head,  when  induced  by  morbidly  excited  atten- 
tion. They  differ  in  having  a  purely  cerebral  seat,  although  the 
phenomena  be  manifested  outwardlj'.  Every  form  of  catalepsy,  chorea, 
and  epilepsy  are  within  this  group.  The  monomauiaeal  societies  to 
which  the  (lancing  mania  of  the  fourteenth  century  gave  origin  may 
be  classed  with  those  of  cerebral  and.  intellectual  origin,  and  the 
disease  itself  was  very  similar  to  some  modern  affectations  not  con- 
nected (as  that  wa^)  with  religious  ideas.  Of  what  we  can  have  no 
doubt  we  will,  however,  more  especially  speak — namely,  those  morbid 
conditions  of  the  sensorial  and  hemispherical  ganglion  which  a  strongly 
directed  attention  induces.  There  are  two  principal  divisions — namely, 
those  in  which  the  mind  originates  spontaneously  the  strained  atten- 
tion and  the  suggestions  arise  in  the  ordinary  way;  and  those  in  which 
the  attention  is  excited  artificially,  and  the  suggestions  are  derived 
immediately  from  without.  To  the  former  belong  all  visionaries,* — 
to  the  latter,  the  mesmerized  clairvoyantes,  the  electro-biologized  or 
hypnotized,  &c.  A  third  division  arises  out  of  a  combination  of  these 
two  sources  of  morbid  action,  as  in  the  "  evil  eye,"  witchcraft,  table- 
moving,  and  spirit-rapping.  The  spectral  phenomena  which  constitute 
the  bases  of  these  forms  of  mental  aberration  are  by  far  the  most 
commonly  visual,  then  (in  the  order  of  frequency)  auditoiy,  muscuhu-, 

*  Gibbon  in  his  History  describes  in  a  few  pithy  words  the  process  as  it  was 
manifested  in  Peter  the  Hermit.  "  Wliatever  he  wished,"  says  Gibbon,  "tliat  he 
believed;  whatever  he  believed,  that  he  saw  in  dreams  and  revelations." — Decline 
and  Fall,  Iviii. 
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tactile,  and  olfactory.  The  points  of  interest  they  pi-esent  are  too 
numerous  for  consideration  here ;  tliey  also  demand,  on  account  of 
their  vast  importance,  a  closer  and  more  critical  analysis  than  is 
possible  at  present.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  to  what  an  extent  they 
have  influenced  man's  conduct  through  the  religious  dogmas  and 
political  changes  that  have  been  based  upon  them.  History  is  rife 
with  illustrations  of  their  wide-spread  influence.  In  the  middle  ages, 
and  even  later,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  wisest  men  to  escape  from 
their  influence.  The  epidemical  power  of  witchcraft  may  be  mentioned 
as  an  instance.  In  numerous  instances  the  accused  confessed  to 
circumstances  which  could  only  have  arisen  (if  any  faith  can  be  placed 
in  common  sense)  in  a  morbidly  excited  state  of  the  system,  the  notions 
being  precisely  those  with  which  the  popular  mind  was  imbued  from  the 
cradle.  We  find  the  following,  in  Sir  W.  Scott's  "  Letters  on  Demon- 
ology  and  Witchcraft,"  as  to  the  confessions  of  a  reputed  Scotch  witch, 
named  Isabel  Gouldie  : — 

"  She  had  been,  she  said,  In  the  Dounie  Hills,  and  got  meal  there 
from  the  Queen  of  Fairies,  more  than  she  covxld  eat.  She  added  that 
■the  queen  is  bravely  clothed  in  white  linen,  and  in  white  and  brown, 
cloth  ;  that  the  King  of  Fairy  is  a  brave  man  ;  and  there  were  elf-bulls 
roaring  and  skoiling  at  the  entrance  of  their  palace,  which  frightened 
lier  much." 

And  a  great  deal  more  of  the  same  kind. 

The  auditory  illusions  in  these  cases  have  had  less  attention  bestowed 
upon  them  than  the  visual ;  they  are  less  common,  because  the  sense 
of  hearino-  has  not  so  extensive  relations  as  the  sense  of  vision,  and 
because  the  attention  is  less  frequently  directed  to  auditory  percep- 
tions, and  the  suggestions  which  develop  them  in  morbid  association 
are  not  so  numerous.  It  is  in  "  spirit-rapping"  that  we  have  the  best 
modern  illustration,  although  all  enthusiasts  and  visionaries  who  have 
received  spiritual  messages,  or  held  a  supposed  conversational  inter- 
course with  spirits,  the  Deity,  &c.,  belong  to  the  group.  It  would,  we 
believe,  be  altogether  contrary  to  the  fiict  to  say  that  those  who  profess 
to  hear  the  "  spirit-raps"  are  deceived  by  others,  or  state  what  they  know 
to  be  false.  They  have  the  strongest  possible  conviction  that  the 
sounds  which  they  hear  are  genuine,  just  as  in  the  analogous  instance 
of  the  insane,  and  they  cannot  comprehend  by  what  machinery  such 
distinctly  audible  sounds  can  be  produced  except  by  agents  external  to 
themselves.  This  conviction  is  more  deeply  rooted,  when,  as  it  often 
happeiis,  several  persons,  being  subjected  at  the  same  moment  to  the 
influence  of  a  common  suggestion,  and  of  a  morbidly  excited  attention, 
hear  the  saine  illusory  sounds.  The  following  instance  shows,  how- 
ever, how  these  illusions  may  be  induced  and  removed.     A  lady  being 
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on  a  visit  to  a  family  m  whicli  experiments  at  spirit-rapping  were 
made,  became  herself  a  "  medium"— that  is  to  say,  whenever  she 
touched  a  door,  a  table,  or  a  chair,  she  heard  the  raps.  This  was 
amusing  enough  for  a  short  time,  but  on  her  return  home  the  same 
circumstance  occurred  to  such  an  extent  that  she  could  touch  no 
article  of  furniture  without  hearing  these  sounds.  She  wrote  to  her 
friends  to  explain  the  awkward  position  she  was  in,  and  to  beg  of  them 
to  "exorcise"  the  spirit— a  duty  they  found  to  be  rather  puzzling. 
However,  they  wrote  back  to  say  that  they  had  taken  the  necessary 
steps,  and  that  from  the  time  she  received  their  letter  she  might  confi- 
dently rely  upon  not  hearing  the  spirit  any  more ;  and  actually  from 
that  moment  the  raps  were  not  heard.  We  had  this  history  from  one 
of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  transaction,  and  who  has  taken  great 
interest  in  all  these  phenomena.  Of  course  the  reader  acquainted  with 
hypnotic  or  "electro-biological"  phenomena  will  readily  recognise  the 
true  nature  of  the  "  possession"  and  exorcism.  Table-moving  is  one 
of  the  same  class,  but  the  sii(/f/esfions  direct  the  muscular  system  in- 
stead of  the  representative  faculty. 

Now,  amongst  the  very  important  moral  questions  which  arise  out 
of  the  consideration  of  these  phenomena,  there  is  one  of  transcendent 
importance — that  is,  the  bearing  they  have  upon  the  nature  and  value 
of  evidence  or  testimony.  There  is  hardly  any  more  certain  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  the  vast  variety  of  experiments  which  the  psycholo- 
gist has  made  to  his  hands  by  the  numerous  classes  of  persons  whose 
vao-aries  we  have  glanced  over  than  this — that  sensorial  perceptions, 
ideas,  associations  of  ideas,  and  general  propositions  iitterly  false  and 
erroneous,  may  be  induced  by  suitable  arrangements  and  manipula- 
tions, not  only  in  individuals,  but  in  large  numbers  of  persons  at  the 
same  time,  and  yet  appear  to  them  as  being  indubitably  real  and  in- 
controvertibly  true.  Even  when  the  phenomena  are  palpably  impos- 
sible as  realities,  and  the  propositions  are  evidently  absurd  (as  we  see 
in  homoeopathy,  mesmerism,  &c.),  it  is  difficult  to  rebut  the  evidence 
thus  adduced;  but  in  those  cases  in  which  they  are  probable,  although 
the  alleged  circumstances  did  not  occur,  how  can  it  be  proved  that 
the}''  are  illusions  if  in  themselves  not  susceptible  of  re-examination — • 
such  as  simple  spectral  illusions  and  the  like  ?  The  importance  of 
this  question  is  not  diminished  when  we  remember  that  a  designing 
knave  might,  by  an  artful  combination  of  influences,  so  hypnotize,  or 
otherwise  influence  the  minds  of  a  given  number  of  ])ersons  as  to  make 
them  powerful  witnesses  in  support  of  a  delusion.  That  such  practices 
constituted  partjof  the  system  of  the  sorcerers  in  the  middle  and  dark 
ages  is,  we  think,  certain  ;  nor  are  we  without  well-grounded  suspicions 
that  even  now,  in  this  the  nineteenth  century,  the  nervous  system  is 
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tlius  acted  upon  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  delllierate  well-planned 
frauds.  In  tlie  "  INIagie  Magnc'tiquc"  of  M.  Cahagnet  there  arc  several 
examples  of  this  kind. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  these  serious  evils  ?  Mr.  Faraday  has  at- 
tributed them  to  defective  education  in  the  people,  and  would  improve 
it  in  the  direction  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  ;  hut  the  cultivators  of 
science  are  themselves  the  victims  of  these  delusions.  As  examples,  we 
need  go  no  fui'ther  than  Yon  Reichenbach  and  his  English  translator, 
the  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinhurgli.  The 
remedy  is  not  easy.  The  practical  psychologist  will  not,  however,  lose 
so  favourable  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  human  mind  in  its 
aberrations  ;  and  the  psychiatrician  may  gather  something  useful  from 
a  careful  inquiry  into  these  monomaniacal  societies  and  their  literature. 
The  phenomena  of  which  they  treat  are  so  closely  allied  to  the 
hallucinations  and  notions  of  the  insane,  whether  we  consider  their 
essential  natm-e,  their  origin,  their  progressive  development,  and  their 
results,  that  for  practical  purposes  they  may  be  considered  to  be  iden- 
tical. The  main  difference  is  in  the  etiology ;  in  the  insane,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  cause  is  material  rather  than  mental ;  in  the 
popular  manias,  it  is  rather  mental  than  material. 


Art.  II.— on  PARALYSIS  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN.* 

We  have  always  considered  the  record  of  clinical  observations  as 
the  best  mode  of  imparting  practical  instriiction,  and  we  wish  it  was 
more  frequently  adopted,  in  lieu  of  the  elaborate  treatise.  It  is  true 
that  the  clinical  lecture  is  open  to  the  charge  of  iautolocjy ;  but  even 
the  repetition  of  important  points  may  strengthen  rather  than  weaken 
the  interest  of  the  subject.  Remarks  and  notes  made  at  the  bed-side 
are  indeed  specimens  of  the  natural  history  of  disease  freshly  gathered, 
and  not  a  mere  hortus  siccus  of  pathology,  concocted  from  the  stores 
of  a  well-stocked  library.  In  the  faculty  of  elucidating  the  salient 
points  of  a  case,  and  forming  deductions  therefrom,  we  know  few 
superior  to  the  author  of  this  work.  His  truthfulness  is  not,  perhaps, 
the  least  merit  of  Dr.  Todd, — he  acknowledges  having  occasionally 
fallen  into  premature  conclusions.  This  is  the  track  of  true  plii- 
losophy,  and  if  any  one  can  afford  to  confess  occasional  fallibility  in  our 
most  inti'icate  and  multiform  science,  it  is  this  eminent  physician. 
Indeed,  no  one  knows  better  than  himself  the  value  of  these  confessions 

*  Clinical  Lectures  on  Paralysis,  Disease  of  the  Brain,  and  other  Affections  of  the 
Nervous  System.  By  Eoliert  Bentley  Todd,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  King's 
College.     8vo.     London:   Jolin  Churchill,  Princes-street,  Soho.     1854. 
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to  the  student,  feelinpf  that  we  often  learn  more  from  the  nerjative  points 
(so  to  write)  of  pathology  than  from  the  proudest  recital  of  our  suc- 
cesses. In  the  words  of  the  author: — "  The  successful  cases  speak  for 
themselves,  the  failures  we  would  fain  throw  a  veil  over  ;  but,  be  assured, 
in  so  doinof  we  benefit  neither  science  nor  ourselves." 

Dr.  Todd  in  the  early  part  of  his  volume  refers  to  the  distinction 
between  the  paralysis  of  sensation  and  motion,  the  former  being  the 
most  amenable  to  remedial  treatment,  and  then  observes  that  paralysis 
is  not  to  be  deemed  a  disease,  but  a  symptom;  the  secondary,  or  even 
ternary  result  of  remote  disease.  The  author  refers  at  length  to  the 
causes  of  paralysis, — those  conditions  which  interfere  with  the  propa- 
gation or  traiismission  of  nerve  influence  or  force,  a  morl:)id.  state  of  the 
nervous  centres  or  their  trunks,  blood  poisons,  inflammation,  atrophy, 
hardening  or  softening,  hypersemia,  anaemia,  concussion,  compression, 
or  division  of  nerve.  The  pathological  anatomy  of  the  centres  of 
volition  is  so  important  a  preface  to  these  discussions,  that  we  will 
quote  the  author's  remarks  on  this  intricate  point  :— 

"  What  are  the  causes  which  may  give  rise  to  paralysis  ?  These  are, 
either  an  affection  of  the  nerve  or  nerves,  whose  power  is  destroyed,  in 
some  2^ai't  of  their  course,  or  a  morbid  state  of  the  centre  in  which 
the  nerve  or  nerves  are  implanted,  or  with  which  they  may  be  less 
directly  connected.  The  nervous  trunks  themselves  may  be  impaired 
in  their  nutrition,  the  centre  being  healthy,  or  they  may  have  suffered 
some  mechanical  injury  from  violence  or  pressure ;  thus  either  they 
become  imperfect  conductors  of  the  nervous  foi'ce,  or  they  are  rendered 
altogether  incapable  of  propagating  it ;  or  some  portion  of  the  centre 
of  volition  is  the  seat  of  a  morbid  process,  whereby  the  inlluenee  of  the 
will  over  certain  parts  is  suspended,  and  thus  the  nerves  of  those 
parts  receive  no  impulse  at  all  from  that  centre,  whether  mental  or 
physical ;  and  although  perfectly  healthy  in  themselves,  are  incapable 
of  taking  part  in  voluntary  acts. 

"  AVhatever  interferes  materially  with  the  conducting-power  of  nerve- 
fibre,  or  the  generating  power  of  nerve- vesicles  (grey  matter),  will  con- 
stitute a  paralyzing  lesion. 

"  I  would  say  that  the  centre  of  volition  is  of  very  great  extent :  it 
reaches  from  the  corpora  striata  in  the  brain  down  the  entire  length  of 
the  anterior  horns  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  includes 
the  locus  niger  m  the  crus  cerebri,  and  much  of  the  vesicular  matter 
of  the  mesoeephale  and  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Disease  of  any  part 
of  this  centre  is  capable  of  producing  paralysis  ;  but  as  the  intra-cranial 
portion  of  it  exercises  the  greatest  and  most  extended  influence  in  the 
production  of  voluntary  movements,  so  disease  of  this  portion  gives 
rise  to  the  most  extended  and  complete  paralysis. 

"  Another  fact  which  1  would  impress  upon  you  is  one  which  ana- 
tomy in  a  great  degree  demonstrates,  and  which  pathological  research 
confirms — that  the  centre  of  volition  for  either  side  of  the  body  is  not 
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iiltos^ctlior  on  the  same  side  of  the  body.  Of  the  centre  for  the  left 
side  of  the  body,  for  instance,  the  intra-cranial  portion  is  on  the  right 
side,  and  the  intra-spinal  portion  on  the  left  side,  and  these  two  por- 
tions are  brought  into  connexion  with  each  otlier  through  certain 
obliqne  iibres  Ironi  tlie  anterit)r  pyramidal  columns  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, w-hich  cross  from  right  to  left,  decussating  with  similar  fibres 
])roceeding  I'rom  left  to  right,  which  belong  to  the  centre  of  volition 
for  the  right  side  of  the  body." 

Of  the  paralysis  from  lead-poison,  the  prominent  signs  are  hand- 
di'op,  atrophy  of  limb,  and  those  curious  blue  lines  on  the  margin 
of  the  gums.  Dr.  Todd  believes  in  a  peripheral  afl'ection  travelling 
from  the  sm-face  to  the  centre,  and  then  we  have  "  epileptic  convulsions 
and  other  symptoms  of  centric  disease."  Lead  has  been  detected 
in  the  brains  of  these  patients.  The  treatment  advised  for  these 
cases  consists  in  the  elimination  of  the  poison  by  various  depurating 
excretions,  the  sulphur  bath,  galvanism,  iodide  of  potassium,  citrate 
of  iron,  and  change  of  air.  The  cases  of  paralysis  from  injury  to 
nerve  tissue  seldom  admit  of  perfect  recovery,  owing  to  the  imperfect 
regeneration  of  such  tissue. 

In  illustration,  we  refer  to  a  passage  in  page  75  of  the  book : — 

"  When  the  paralysis  has  been  caused  by  mechanical  injm-y,  yom* 
prognosis  must  generally  be  unfavourable,  more  especially  if  any 
distinct  solution  of  continuity  have  taken  place  in  the  nerve.  Nerve- 
substance  is  very  slow  of  regeneration  ;  and  when  it  is  reproduced, 
the  new  fibres  do  not  adapt  themselves  with  precision  to  the  old  ones, 
and  so  they  form  very  imperfect  conductors  of  the  nervous  force." 

Hysterical  paralysis  is  an  obscure  malady,  as,  indeed,  are  all  local 
hysterical  affections;  for  instance,  the  three  cases  described  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie.  Dr.  Todd  has,  however,  referred  in  the  followmg 
passage  to  a  diagnostic  sign  : — 

"  If  you  look  at  a  person  labouring  under  ordinary  hemiplegia  from 
some  organic  lesion  of  the  brain,  you  will  perceive  that,  in  walking,  he 
uses  a  particular  gait  to  bring  forward  the  palsied  leg :  he  first  throws 
the  trunk  to  the  opposite  side,  and  rests  its  entire  weight  on  the  sound 
limb  ;  and  then,  by  an  action  of  circumduction,  he  throws  forward  the 
paralyzed  leg,  making  the  foot  describe  an  arc  of  a  circle.  Our  patient, 
howeVer,  does  not  walk  in  this  way ;  she  drags  the  palsied  limb  after 
her,  as  if  it  were  a  piece  of  inanimate  matter,  and  uses  no  act  of  cir- 
cumduction, nor  effort  of  any  kuid  to  lift  it  Irom  the  ground ;  the  foot 
sweeps  the  ground  as  she  walks.  This  I  believe  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  hysterical  form  of  paralysis." 

In  the  treatment,  which  is  of  course  that  of  general  hysteria,  we 
have  proved  the  efficacy  of  the  valerianate  of  zinc. 
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The  onesided  indications  of  paralysis  from  cerebral  lesion  must  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  spinal  causation.  These  are  of  course 
ccntrifucjal,  and  are  generally  occurring  in  persons  of  intemperate 
habit.  The  local  pains  in  the  head  often  resemble  the  sensation  from 
a  nail  driven  into  the  head, — clavus  hystericus. 

The  indications  of  irregular  muscular  action  are  often  striking, — a 
derangement  of  the  normal  antagonism  of  action,  as  illustrated  by 
double  vision,  &c.  The  pain  from  disease  of  the  membranes  is  of  course 
usually  more,  severe  than  from  that  of  the  medulla, — as  pleuritic  exceeds 
pneumonic  suffering. 

The  most  common  seat  of  lesion  is  the  lateral  ventricle,  the  corpus 
striatum  and  optic  thalamus  :  blood,  pus,  or  water  being  often  discovered 
as  the  result  of  moi'bid  action. 

Of  the  fom-  conditions  of  the  muscles  in  paralytic  limbs,  Dr.  Todd 
offers  some  accurate  remarks.  They  are  too  long  for  quotation,  but 
demand  the  close  attention  of  the  morbid  anatomist. 

The  author  ditfe|i,some\vhat  from  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  regarding  the 
liyper-excitahility  of  a  paralyzed  limb.  He  believes,  however,  that  in 
spastic  rigidity  they  maj^  be  so,  but  that  in  complete  muscular  atony 
they  me  far  less  excitable  than  those  of  the  sound  side. 

The  diao-nosis  between  mere  facial  and  cerebral  affections  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  as  the  decision  on  the  first  form  may  enable  us  to 
pacify  the  anxiety  of  patients  and  friends  as  to  the  residt.  We  quote 
the  following  passage  on  this  point : — 

"  It  is  remarkable  how  seldom  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves  is  affected 
by  disease  of  the  brain.  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  saw  an  instance  of 
complete  paralysis  of  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the  eyelids  due  distinctly 
to  uncomplicated  disease  of  the  brain  ;  and  I  have  only  seen  a  few  in 
which  the  power  of  the  muscle  appeared  to  be  enfeebled  from  that 
cause.  Thus  we  have  a  point  favourable  and  consolatory  to  a  patient 
afflicted  with  portio  dura  paralysis ;  namely,  that  the  affection  being 
seated  in  that  nerve  need  ncjt  excite  the  same  alarm  as  to  disease  of  the 
brain  as  in  other  cases  of  partial  ]jalsy,  that  of  the  third  nerve,  for  in- 
stance. Moreover,  disease  of  the  brain  would  give  rise  to  a  difi'erent 
form  of  facial  palsy." 

On  the  subject  of  the  upward  movement  of  the  eyeball,  the  aiithor 
speaks  in  controversion  of  Sir  Charles  Bell's  theory,  although  on  the 
subject  of  facial  neurology  generall}^  he  eulogises  the  acuteness  of  that 
learned  physiologist. 

"  If"  (writes  our  author)  "you  will  take  the  pains  to  watch  persons 
sleeping,  wlienever  you  have  the  opportunity,  3'ou  will  find  that  in 
sound  and  tranquil  sleep  there  is  no  indication  of  active  contraction 
of  the  orbicular  muscle :  there  are  no  wrinkles  of  the  eyelid,  and  no 
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depression  of  the  brow,  as  when  that  muscle  is  in  strong  contraction  ; — 
if,  witli  the  greatest  care  and  gentleness,  3'ou  raise  the  n])i)er  lid,  you 
will  find  the  eyeball  directed  forwards,  maintained  in  this  position  by 
the  equilibrium  of  its  muscles.  Should  your  attempt  to  raise  the  lid 
give  rise  to  a  reflex  action,  you  will  encounter  a  distinct  resistance 
fi'om  the  contraction  of  the  orbicular  muscle,  and  the  ej^eball  will  be 
tiu-ned  u]:)wards  and  inwards,  more  or  less  forcibly  in  proportion  to  the 
force  of  the  reflex  action." 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  subject  of  otitis  and  affections 
of  the  petrosal  structm-e  in  reference  to  paralysis.  These  deeper  mala- 
dies must  be  distinguished  from  the  primary  or  i^eripheral  aflections 
(of  which  they  may,  however,  be  sometimes  the  result) ,  which  occm*  in 
certain  subjects ;  the  rheumatic,  for  instance,  from  a  mere  current  of 
cold  air.  We  have  been  long  convinced  of  the  fact  described  in  the 
following  quotation : — 

"  Periodical  neuralgic  affections  are,  I  believe,  very  frequently  due 
to  the  determination  of  some  poison  to  a  particvilar  nerve — as  the 
paludal  poison,  or  some  matter  generated  in  the  system,  gouty  or 
rhevimatic.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  morbid  matters  should  not 
affect  a  motor  nerve  as  they  affect  a  sensitive  nerve,  causing  paralysis 
in  the  one  case,  and  nem-algia  in  the  other." 

We  might  be  mclined,  perhaps,  if  hypercritical,  to  object  to  the  term 
rheumatic  par cdy sis,  as  there  is  rather  a  o^eluctance  than  an  inability  to 
Buiseular  action.  The  fear  of  pain  suppresses  it ;  a  hero  would  move  a 
limb  thus  affected ;  a  coward  even  might  run  from  danger ;  but  m.  true 
paralysis,  however  strong  the  will,  the  power  is  lost.  The  recorded 
cases,  associated  with  rheumatism  and  gout,  are  very  apropos. 

In  these  cases,  the  remedy  recommended  is  iodide  of  potassium  with 
galvanism.  In  many  cases  we  might  prefer  the  more  specific  colchicum, 
as  we  would  combine  quinine  in  intermittent  maladies. 

The  author  objects  to  the  use  of  blisters,  as  i\\Qj  may  irritate  the 
cervical  glands.  We  have  not  seen  such  effect  produced  by  the  fluid 
preparations  of  lyttse. 

We  thmk  there  might  be  more  discrimination  between  spasm  and 
paralysis.  The  want  of  antagonism  may  be  a  clonic  spasm  on  the  same 
side  as  the  lesion,  and  we  may  thus  avoid  a  long  discussion  on  the  cross- 
pathology  from  interlacing  of  fibres,  &c. 

In  cases  of  cerebral  lesion,  it  is  very  difficult  often  to  decide  on  the 
exact  locality.  Clots  in  various  tissues  may  sometimes  be  followed  by 
similar  symptoms.  Perhaps  the  liydraulia  compensation  within  the 
cranium  may  somewhat  explain  this  dilemma.  A  clot  may  be  found 
in  a  yielding  or  soft  medulla,  but  the  compressing  effect  may  be  only 
felt  where  a  firmer  structure  first  ofi'ers  resistance. 
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The  cases  of  diseased  brain  recorded  in  tlie  sixth  lecture  strikingly 
demonstrate  the  two  causes  or  conditions,  the  predisposing  and  exciting. 
Where  a  certain  diathesis — as  of  gout — exists,  and  cerebral  participation 
is  indicated,  we  should  enjoin  great  caution,  as  a  very  slight  excitement 
may  light  up  a  local  action  not  to  be  controlled.  Thus  Dr.  Todd  refers 
to  the  state  of  white  ramolhssement,  the  capillaries  also  becoming 
diseased,  in  which  a  slight  exertion  causes  them  to  yield,  and  a  clot  at 
once  ensues. 

These  cases  are  often  combined  with  a  protracted  stage  of  renal 
disease,  which  the  author  terms  "gouty  kidney,"  and  with  atheroma- 
tous deposits  on  the  arterial  tissue.  The  tracing  of  morbid  progress  in 
these  maladies  (p.  Hi)  is  very  scientific,  and  proves  how  very  slight 
causes  may  induce  obstructed  circulation,  and  eventually  concentric 
hypertrophy,  which  is  indeed  the  ruse  adopted  by  nature  to  overcome 
obstruction  by  the  addition  of  muscular  force  ;  so  intricate  are  Nature's 
modes,  and  consequently  the  study  of  our  profession. 

This  lectm'e  is  concluded  with  some  remarks  adverse  to  the  routine 
treatment  of  apoplexy.  We  quote  this  conclusion  as  highly  prac- 
tical : — 

"  If,  upon  full  inquiry  into  all  the  particu.lars  of  the  case,  you  find 
that  your  patient  is  of  full  plethoric  habit,  with  too  much  blood  in  his 
body,  and  with  a  sufficiently  strong  heart,  you  may  bleed  him  with 
every  chance  of  success ;  but  if  he  has  been  of  intemperate  habits,  is 
labom-ing  under  organic  disease  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  is  of  gouty 
or  rhevimatic  constitution,  then,  whatever  popular  or  medical  custom 
may  sa}',  my  advice  to  you  is,  hesitate  much  before  you  deplete  by 
bleeding. 

"  The  objects  which  it  is  proposed  to  gain  by  bleeding  are  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  cerebi'al  congestion,  and  the  stoppage  of  the  hijemorrhage 
into  the  brain ;  and  where  it  is  quite  clear  that  cerebral  congestion 
does  exist,  and  that  that  congestion  causes  the  cerebral  haemorrhage, 
this  is  clearly  a  rational  practice.  But  you  must  bear  in  mind  that 
in  a  large  number  of  the  cases — probablj^  the  majority — there  is  in 
reality  no  cerebral  congestion,  and  that  the  haemorrhage  is  of  a  kind 
not  likely  to  be  stopped  by  taking  away  blood — by  establishing  an- 
other haemorrhage  elsewhere. 

"  On  the  whole,  then,  I  think  that  the  results  of  experience  denote 
that  the  majority  of  cases  of  apoplexy  are  best  treated  by  purging, 
shaving  the  head  and  keeping  it  cool — perhaps  blistering,  and  that 
bleeding  is  rarely  applicable,  except  to  the  young,  vigorous,  strong, 
and  plethoric." 

In  the  seventh  lecture  there  are  some  valuable  remarks  on  diagnosis. 
This  chapter  contains  a  special  reference  to  arcus  senilis,  as  a  symptom 
of  cerebral  disease. 

The  more  we  see  of  encephalic  disease,  the  more  arc  we  conscious  of 
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its  obscurity,  and  of  tlie  importance  of  tracing  those  affections  to  their 
right  causes.  How  oiten  have  s^^nptoms  been  referred  to  disease  of 
nerve  tissue,  when  they  have  originated  from  poisoned  blood  ? 

In  cases  of  coma,  especially  occurring  in  the  debauche,  we  must  not 
look  alone  to  the  head.  It  is  most  essential  that  we  ascertain  the 
state  of  tlie  renal  secretion.  If  this  be  very  scanty,  or  nearly  suppressed, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  presence  of  urea  in  the  blood  circulating 
in  the  brain.  Even  if  the  urine  be  in  large  quantity,  it  may  yet 
poison  the  brain  blood  if  it  be  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  fails  in 
eliminating  the  soUds  of  the  urine.  In  an  analysis  by  Dr.  Beale, 
the  urine  of  a  patient  who  passed  five  pints  daily  "  contained  twenty- 
two  parts  of  solid  matters  In  a  thousand,  and  these  consisted  chiefly  of 
allumen  and  extractive  matters,  whereas  twelve  or  fourteen  parts,  at 
least,  ought  to  have  been  urea."  In  such  a  case,  coma  and  convulsions 
are  very  likely  to  ensue.  In  illustration  of  these  facts,  we  quote  (by 
anticipation)  the  following  test  from  the  sixteenth  lecture : — 

"  A  blister  was  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck  ;  and  when  it  rose, 
the  serum  was  carefully  collected,  and  tested  for  urea.  The  whole 
quantity  of  serum  was  evaporated  to  dryness  over  a  water-bath,  and 
the  residue  was  extracted  with  alcohol,  which  is  a  ready  solvent  of 
urea.  This  alcoholic  extract  was  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  a 
little  water  added  so  as  to  make  a  syrupy  mass,  which  was  plunged 
into  a  freezing  mixture,  and  a  few  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid  were  added. 
If  urea  be  present,  the  characteristic  cr^'stals  of  nitrate  of  urea  are  soon 
formed  in  the  solution,  and  may  be  recognised  either  by  the  naked  eye 
or  by  the  microscope." 

In  this  renal  epileptic  coma  Dr.  Todd  employs  blisters,  purgatives, 
and  diaphoretics.  The  best  purgative  being  elaterium,  of  course 
cautiously  administered. 

In  the  cases  of  the  delirium  of  drunkards  we  have  often  witnessed  the 
injurious  effect  of  agitation  and  exertion;  for  they  are  often  as  sensitive 
as  the  miinosa.     The  author  is  of  the  same  opinion  : — 

"  About  two  years  ago  a  man  was  admitted  here  for  epileptic  deli- 
rium. Finding  that  his  delirium  was  very  noisy,  and  disturbed  the 
other  patients,  I  had  him  placed  in  a  separate  ward,  where  he  re- 
covered from  his  delirium.  It  was  found  necessary  to  move  him  up- 
stairs, and  shortly  afterwards  he  became  delu-ious  again,  and  died 
comatose. 

"  I  am  satisfied,  from  these  and  other  cases,  that  there  is  nothing 
respecting  which  we  ought  to  be  more  cautious  than  as  to  moving- 
patients  either  in  or  just  recovered  from  delirium  ;  even  to  move  them 
from  one  room  to  another  on  the  same  floor  is  dangerous,  still  more 
moving  to  any  distance,  or  to  another  floor.  Let  us  take  this  case  as 
a  warning  of  the  necessity  of  great  caution  and  circumspection  before 
we  sanction  the  removal  of  a  patient  under  such  circumstances." 
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The  subject  of  Hemiplegia  occupies  seven  lectures,  and  we  deem  it 
the  most  valuable  monograph  we  possess  on  that  affection. 

Dr.  Todd  remarks  that  the  reflex  actions  induced  by  peripheral 
excitement  are  attended  by  great  uneasiness  from  "  an  irritable  state 
of  the  sentient  nerves  and  of  the  centre  of  sensation." 

He  adds : — 

"  There  is,  however,  a  cui'ious  and  very  interesting  invokuitary 
movement,  which  you  will  sometimes  witness  in  hemiplegic  cases.  It 
occurs  simultaneously  with  yawning,  and  less  frequently  with  the 
actions  consequent  on  emotion,  surprise,  joy  or  pleasure,  or  grief,  as  in 
laughter  or  crying.  I  may  here  mention  tliat  yawning  is  a  very  fre- 
quent, and  sometimes  a  troublesome,  and  not  always  a  favourable 
symptom  after  an  attack  of  hemiplegia.  It  is  more  frequent  in  pro- 
portion as  the  shock  is  severe,  but  it  seems  to  come  on,  as  the  first 
effects  of  the  shock  are  declining." 

We  have  known  practitioners  apply  friction  to  the  drawn  side ;  we 
were,  therefore,  not  surprised  to  read  : — 

"  '  His  face,'  the  patient's  friends  will  tell  you,  '  is  all  drawn  on  one 
side ;'  and  they  will  hardly  believe  you  when  you  assure  them  that  the 
di-awn  side  is  all  sound,  and  that  its  being  drawn  is  merely  the  result 
of  the  want  of  a  resisting  power  on  the  opposite  side." 

The  mechanism  of  eerebro-spinal  action  is  of  the  deepest  interest ; 
in  its  consideration  we  should  have  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  ever 
in  our  mind's  eye.  Of  the  rationale  of  hemiplegic  palsy  we  read  as 
follows : — 

"  You  know  that  paralysis  may  be  caused  by  any  lesion  which  in- 
terrupts the  continuity  of  a  nerve  or  set  of  nerves,  and  which  interferes 
with  the  due  connexion  between  these  nerves  and  the  centre  of  voli- 
tion ;  or  by  lesion  of  the  centre  of  volition  itself.  Thus,  then,  you 
may  have  hemiplegia  dependent  on  periphei-al  affection  of  the  nerves, 
the  morbid  process  spreading  from  j^eriphery  to  centre — this  is  a  rare 
and  an  incomplete  form  of  hemiplegia, — or  you  may  have  it  caused  by 
a  lesion  in  some  part  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  If  the  lesion  be 
situated  within  the  cranium,  above  the  point  of  decussation  of  the 
pyramidal  columns  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  palsy  will  be  on  tlie 
side  of  the  body  opposite  to  the  lesion  :  this  is  the  most  common  form 
of  hemiplegia.  If  it  be  seated  in  the  spinal  cord,  below  the  decussa- 
tion, the  palsy  will  be  on  the  same  side  of  the  body  as  the  lesion  ;  but 
in  such  a  case,  which  is  ver}^  rare,  the  phenomena  present  certain  very 
essential  points  of  difference  from  cerebral  hemiplegia." 

Then  follows  a  description  of  these  six  forms,  into  which  Dr.  Todd 
divides  hemiplegic  affections, — lesion  of  the  brain — that  of  tlie  spinal 
medulla — epileptic  hemiplegia — choreic  hemiplegia — hysterical  hemi- 
plegia— and  peripheral  hemiplegia.     In  comparing  the  surface  sensi- 
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Lility,  Dr.  Todd  employs  the  compasses  method  of  Weber,  on 
approximating  the  points  of  whieli  on  the  jiaralyzed  side  they  seem  to 
the  ]>atient  as  one — on  the  sonnd  side,  as  two.  After  deciding  that 
ramolHssement  results  from  diseased  or  ])lugged  arteries,  Dr.  Todd 
divides  the  cases  of  cerebral  hemiplegia  into  three  classes,  depending 
chiefly  on  relaxation  and  rigidity  of  muscle ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  in 
regard  to  treatment,  this  division  is  of  vital  importance.  Atonic  hemi- 
plegia may  occur  in  two  modes,  with  or  without  the  state  of  coma. 
The  whole  of  the  author's  remarks  cannot  be  read  too  carefull3^  We 
have  only  space  to  quote  the  passages  referring  to  the  proximate 
cause : — 

"  The  evidence  now  accumulated  respecting  the  lesions  which  give 
rise  to  these  two  forms  of  hemiplegia,  indicate,  I  think,  very  distinctly 
that  they  result  from  defective  circulation  through  the  brain,  and  en- 
feebled nutrition  of  the  cerebral  matter.  In  some  instances  actual  ob- 
struction of  important  arterial  channels  can  be  shown  ;  in  others,  there 
is  a  marked  degeneracy  of  a  large  portion  of  the  arterial  and  capillary 
system  which  may  have  preceded  or  gone  on  simultaneously  with  the 
cerebral  degeneration.  In  all  cases  the  cerebral  disease  reaches  such 
an  extent,  that  the  vesicular  matter  imperfectly  generates  the  nervous 
force,  and  the  fibrous  matter  becomes  a  bad  conductor  of  it,  or  even  a 
non-conductor,  or  its  continuity  is  interrupted,  and  so  its  power  of 
conduction  is  rendered  mechanically  impossible.  And,  if  the  softening 
of  brain  have  been  of  sufficient  duration,  there  will  be  found  in  it  the 
large  vesicular  bodies,  containing  fatty  particles  in  a  state  of  minute 
division,  which  indicate  a  further  degeneracy  of  the  brain  tissue,  or  an 
attempt  at  a  reparative  process." 

The  treatment  consists  in  semi-recumbent  repose,  enemata,  in  cases 
of  obstinate  constipation,  large  doses  of  calomel  or  croton-oil ;  ammonia 
or  chloric  ether  subsequently. 

The  following  suggestions  close  the  lecture : — 

"  It  sometimes  happens  that  in  these  cases  a  rigidity  of  the  muscles 
comes  on  very  early,  which  indicates  an  inflammatory  process  going 
on  around  the  clot,  which  may  end  in  the  formation  of  pus  and  abscess, 
and  is  to  be  combated  by  the  use  of  mercm-y.  But  you  must  be  care- 
ful to  distinguish  this  from  the  muscular  rigidity  which  is  of  late 
occurrence,  and  results  from  a  restorative  effort  of  nature ;  and  with 
which  it  is  therefore  not  .desirable  that  j^ou  should  interfere." 

The  cases  of  hemiplegia  with  rigid  muscles  are  divided  into  those  of 
early  and  late  rigidity.  The  author's  idea  of  the  cause  of  slight  and 
partial  forms  is  : — 

"  That  it  depends  upon  a  state  of  irritation,  propagated  from  torn 
brain  to  the  point  of  implar.tation  of  the  nerves  of  the  affected  muscles. 
Dut,  YOU  will  ask,  why  is  it  that  in  some  cases  of  clot  the  hemiplegia 
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will  be  accompanied  with  complete  relaxation  of  muscles,  while  in  other 
cases  the  rigidity  of  which  1  have  spoken  exists  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  as  follows :  in  the  eases  where  there  is  no  rigicUty,  the  clot 
lies  in  the  midst  of  softened  brain,  and  has  not  in  any  degree  encroached 
upon  sound  brain ;  but  when  rigidity  exists,  the  clot  has  extended  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  the  white  softening,  and  has  torn  up  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  sound  brain." 

It  seems  that  both  irritation — i.  e.,  a  state  of  exalted  polarity,  or 
high  tension  of  nerve  tissue — and  inflammation  of  brain  may  induce 
this  rigid  palsy.  Both  may  interfere  with  the  conducting  force  of 
nerve  fibre,  or  the  productive  faculty  of  vesicular  tissue.  "  A  pai'alyzing 
lesion  is  also  perfectly  compatible  with  an  irritative  one." 

The  second  form  of  late  rigidity  is  sometimes  tetanic,  and  is  often 
associated  with  inflammation.  Dr.  Todd  considers  this  a  most  perilous 
form — many  dying  early  after  the  onset.  In  some  the  rigidity  lapses 
eventually  into  relaxation,  the  muscles  then  becoming  atrophied  in  an 
extreme  degree.  In  one  case,  under  the  author's  care,  the  disease, 
resulting  from  inflammator}^  ramollissement,  the  deltoid  and  the  scapular 
muscles  became  so  attenuated  that  the  head  of  the  humerus  actually 
fell  out  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  There  are  few  protracted  cases  of  this 
kind  that  are  not  marked  by  rigid  digital  flexion  both  of  the  hands 
and  feet ;  often  that  of  the  popliteal  and  calf  muscles.  The  author 
accounts  for  the  causation  of  this  state  by  a  shrinking  of  cerebral 
tissue  consequent  on  the  effort  at  cicatrization,  the  muscles  becoming 
hence  both  irritated  and  atrophied.  In  one  hemiplegic  patient,  a  lady  of 
sixty,  a  very  curious  psychical  phenomenon  was  observed — the  substitu- 
tion of  one  word  or  name  for  another.  On  her  recovery  even,  she 
always  misnamed  the  members  of  her  family. 

Peripheral  hemiplegia,  the  "  creeping  palsy"  of  Cheyne,  is  so  named 
by  the  author  from  "the  mode  of  access  of  the  paralysis;"  the  first 
sensation  being  that  of  numbness  of  an  extremity,  followed  by  pro- 
gressive diminution  of  power,  and  then  of  temperature. 

Hysterical  hemiplegia  is  a  condition  to  which  our  thoughts  have 
been  long  directed.  But  how  can  we  define  it,  seeing  that  we  know  so 
little  of  that  we  term  hysteria  ?  It  depends  probably  on  some  mystic 
fault  of  innervation  which,  with  all  our  microscopes,  will  probably  ever 
elude  our  search.  That  form  of  enervation  we  term  aphonia  often  comes 
and  goes  instantaneously — it  is  a  sort  of  hysterical  Jack  in  the  box.  In 
former  numbers  of  this  Journal  we  have  referred  especially  to  two  in- 
teresting cases  of  this  form.  The  one  was  a  married  lady, whose  paroxysms 
always  came  on  about  midnight :  the  cause  was  evidently  emotional. 
The  sul)ject  of  the  other  was  a  very  beautiful  girl  of  fifteen,  in  whom 
aphonia  existed  for  many  months,  the  onl}^  moment   of  articulation 
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being  tlie  pvonouncing  the  name  of  a  jewel  in  the  exhibition,  which 
was  to  be  her  own  it'  slie  named  it.  Among  many  interesting  cases 
rehited  by  Dr.  Todd  is  that  of  a  male  h^'pochondriac  who  became  com- 
pletely aphonic  from  extreme  excitement. 

Of  the  forms  of  epileptic  hemiplegia  very  interesting  cases  are  related 
by  the  author.  The  remedies  recommended  are  valerianate  of  zinc, 
sumbul,  cod-liver  oil,  iodide  of  potassium  and  steel,  purgatives,  and 
the  shower-bath. 

With  Dr.  Todd's  anathema  of  the  congestive  hypothesis  we  do  not 
quite  coincide.  He  asks — "  What  is  the  paralyzing  cause,  when  the 
paralysis  is  so  transient  as  to  pass  off  in  a  few  minutes  ?"  We  confess 
we  have  been  wont  to  explain  this  by  refei'ence  to  the  forces  or  condi- 
tions of  the  blood,  however  the  author  may  term  it  a  clumsy  explana- 
tion, and  that  the  vessels  are  only  secondary  elements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  organ.  We  believe  that,  however,  the  "  elements  of  the 
tissue"  may  predispose,  any  exciting  cause  in  the  lungs  or  the  heart, 
and  especially  if  that  be  attenuated,  may  instantly  induce  the  conges- 
tive state,  and  the  disorder  itself  of  which  we  ai'e  writing.  Nay, 
without  the  "morbidly  excited  polarity,"  as  it  is  termed,  of  nerve- 
tissue,  hyper£emia,  excess  or  poisoning  of  blood,  may  be  sufficient  for 
the  explanation,  however  we  may  conclude  that  ramoUissement  and  clot 
may  form  the  gist  of  our  arguments  in  the  severe  and  fatal  maladies. 

The  observations  of  Dr.  Todd  on  the  anaemic  condition  of  the  brain 
in  some  cases  of  coma  are  most  judicious.  He  very  truly  observes, 
that  the  erect  posture  induces  the  attack,  and  the  recumbent  relieves 
it.  The  fact  seems  to  point  to  the  acceleration  of  pulse  in  the  erect 
position  as  analogous  to  the  haemorrhagic  effort.  The  fashion  of 
routine  depletion  in  sudden  seizures  has  been  long  on  the  wane.  We 
believe  there  can  be  but  few  very  old  women  of  the  very  old  school 
who  would  now  call  for  their  porringer  and  draw  out  their  lance,  when 
they  are  summoned  to  a,  Jit.  Some  of  these  cases,  indeed,  can  only  be 
saved  by  stimulants ;  and  the  author  cites  an  interesting  case  from 
Mr.  Stokes,  in  which  the  withholding  of  stimuli  and  the  blistering  of 
the  head  induced  prostrate  collapse,  from  which  a  renewal  of  stimuli 
completely  recovered  the  patient,  who  subsequently,  however,  died  from 
mitral  disease.  On  the  proximate  cause  of  this  form,  thus  writes  om* 
author : — 

"  Chorea  being  due  to  a  disturbed  nutrition  of  some  part  of  the 
brain  in  intimate  connexion  with  the  centre  of  volition,  the  disturbing 
cause  may  act  exclusively  on  one  side  of  the  brain,  or  it  may  operate 
more  on  one  side  than  the  oeher.  The  effect  of  this  disturbance  is  first 
manifested  in  an  irritative  state,  creating  the  choreic  movements,  and 
this  passes  sooner  or  later  into  an  exhausted  or  paralytic  state." 
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With  Dr.  Todd  wc  believe  that  this  proximate  cause  will  he  much 
elucidated  by  subsequent  examination  of  the  tissues  constituting,  as 
we  believe,  the  centres  of  volition  and  emotion.  liegarding  the  specific 
gravity  of  cerebral  tissues  considerable  difference  has  been  observed. 
Dr.  Aitken  found  in  a  choreic  sul)ject  that  the  corpus  striatum  and 
optic  thalamus  on  one  side  were  1"025,  on  the  other  I'OSl.  Dr.  Todd 
believes  that  syphilitic  contamination  is  often  at  the  root  of  the 
epileptic  attack. 

The  principles  of  treatment  in  these  cases  seem  to  be  the  restora- 
tion of  systemic  health,  and  the  employment  of  passive  motion.  De- 
pletion, if  absolutely  required,  should  be  sparingly  employed,  and  only 
at  the  onset  of  attack.  Mercury  should  be  administered  only  in  cases 
of  cerebitis  or  syphilis,  and  altogether  rejected  when  albuminuria  exists. 
The  proximate  causes  of  hemiplegia  are  never  of  course  to  be  sought 
for  m.uch  below  the  decussation  of  the  anterior  pyramids.  One  very 
interesting  fatal  case  is  recorded,  in  which  the  spinal  cord  on  the  left 
of  the  median  fissure  was  compressed  and  flattened  by  an  enlarged 
odontoid  process. 

The  influence  of  the  poison  of  lead  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author, 
peripheral,  i.e.,  the  muscles  themselves  ai'e  pi'imarily  affected,  then,  if 
protracted,  the  nerve  tissue,  and  subsequently  the  brain. 

With  his  usual  zeal  in  search  of  truth,  Dr.  Todd  has  submitted 
different  portions  of  the  brain  to  a  very  scientific  examination,  both  to 
compare  its  specific  gravity  and  detect  lead  poison,  and  also  for  the 
discovery  of  the  tritrate  of  urea  in  cases  combined  with  evident  renal 
disease.  The  process  was  very  successfully  conducted  by  Mr.  Conway 
Evans.  Dr.  Todd  adds  in  a  note : — "  I  have  sought  in  vain  for 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  expired  air 
and  in  the  blood,  as  suggested  by  Frerichs." 

When  syphilis  affects  the  dura  mater  its  state  is  probably  analogous 
to  that  of  the  periosteum,  and  we  have  an  interesting  examination  of 
the  brain  of  a  patient  dying  in  this  state.  The  dura  mater,  extremel}^ 
thickened,  adhered  to  the  right  parietal  bone,  and  also  to  the  visceral 
layer  of  the  arachnoid,  the  cerebral  tissue  being  partially  red  and 
softened.  In  cases  of  this  description,  Dr.  Todd  strongly  recom- 
mends the  iodide  of  potassimn  as  a  specific  in  removing  the  morbid 
deposit  ;  but  it  is  requisite  to  follow  up  this  by  other  remedies.  The 
author's  judicious  precepts  on  this  point  deserve  quotation: — 

"  In  such  cases  we  must  trust  to  the  repeated  use  of  iodine  as  one 
element  of  cure,  care  being  taken  to  watch  the  constitution  of  the 
patient  during  its  administration.  And  we  may  aid  the  infiuence  of 
the  iodine,  by  the  occasional  use  of  mercury,  either  at  the  same  time 
with  the  mercury,  or,  as  1  prefer  it,  alternately, — that  is,  giving  first 
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a  short  course  of  mercviry,  then  of  iodine,  then  of  mercury,  and  then 
omitting  both,  and  using  only  tonic  means,  both  medicinal  and 
hygienic,  resuming,  if  occasion  shoukl  demand,  the  mercurial  and 
iodine  treatment.  And  you  will  ;ilso  lind  great  benefit  irom  the  pro- 
longed use  of  well-made  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  or  of  cod's  hver  oil, 
or  of  both." 

In  the  relation  of  the  veiy  interesting  and  rare  case  of  idiopathic 
trismus,  Dr.  Todd  alludes  to  the  influence  of  saUvation  in  inducing 
that  state. 

The  pathology  of  chorea  is  quite  as  obscure  as  that  of  hysteria,  of 
which  indeed   (and  we  must  adopt  the  term  hysteria  for   want  of  a 
better)  it  is  but  a  variety,  occui'ring  in  subjects  of  the  same  diathesis, 
and  constantly  excited  by  some  emotional  influence.     As  the  attack  is 
usually  sudden,  often  in  consequence   of  a  shock,   a  sort  of  siinilm 
similibus  mode  seems  to  be  the  kind  of  remedy  most  eflicacious — such 
as  the  douche,  or  splashing,  or  ablution  with  cold  water.     Quinine,  or 
the  liquor  cinchona;,  iron,  and  the  most  nutritive  diet  should  be  added. 
In  cases   of  attenuation,   cod-liver    oil  is  very  useful.     If  the  m-ine 
possess  high   specific  gravity,  the   additional  remedy  is  obvious.     If 
ascarides  exist,  enemata  of  salt  and  water  are  useful.     The  concluding 
lecture  of  Dr.  Todd,  however,  illustrates  the  most  important  form  of 
local  hysteria,  on  the  correct  diagnosis  of  which  not  only  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  physician  but   liie  itself  may   depend.     There   are   few  who 
have  not  occasionally  been  placed  in  dilemma  by  cases  which  called 
for  the   closest  and  most  patient   attention   ere  the  mind   could  be 
satisfied  of  their  nature.     The  case  of  Harriett  B — — ,  related  by  the 
author,  is  of  this  kind,   and  as  w^e  have  seen  and  have  recorded  several 
analogous  cases  in  our  Journal,  we  point  to  them  as  far  more  psychical 
than  organic.     As  a  proof  of  the  phenomenon  of  psychopatheia,  as  a 
late  author  has  termed  it,  Dr.  Todd  thus  writes  : — "  There  is  another 
very  important  feature  in  the  case  which  deserves  especial  notice — 
when  her  attention  is  much  engaged  she  certainly  sufl'ers  less."     We 
have  been  aware  of  conditions  of  hvperajsthesia  of  the  skin,  in  which 
if  even  a  feather  were  dropped  on  the  abdomen,  the  patient  shrieked 
Avith  agony,  and  yet  if  the  attention  could  be  intensely  fixed  on  another 
f^ubject,  pressure  could  be  borne  without  suffering.     It  is  clear  this 
unconsciousness  could  not  be  were  inflammation  present.     It  is  evident 
that  an  erroneous  or  morbid  notion  of  self  lies  at  the  root  of  this 
puzzling  malady,  which  may  assimilate  indeed  the  most  acute  form  of 
peritonitis  if  pain  only  were  regarded  in  the   symptomatology.     Dr. 
Todd  reasons  very  scientifically  on  his  case,  alluding,  in  the  formation 
of  his  diagnosis,  to  other  signs,  as  the  prominence  of  the  upper  lip,  the 
languid  drooping  of  the  eyelids,  leucorrhcea,  amenorrhoea,  &c.,  which, 
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if  duly  studied,  will  lead  even  the  young  student  away  from  error, 
and  prompt  him  to  employ  antispasmodics  instead  of  depletion  ad 
deliquium,  perchance  ad  mortem. 

The  irritable  uterus  and  breast  offer  also  very  prominent  examples 
of  this  local  hysteria.  They  are  all,  however,  so  analogous  in  character, 
though  variously  localized,  that  the  history  of  one  may  elucidate  the 
entire  class.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  are  consulted  in  a  malady  (espe- 
cially if  it  be  of  a  young  female)  the  name  of  which  we  finish  by 
clynia  or  algia,  we  cannot  be  too  careful  in  our  decision  as  to  whether 
the  blood  or  the  nerve  be  the  seat  of  the  proximate  cause. 

In  his  allusions  to  gastrodynia,  for  instance,  Dr.  Todd  remarks  : — 
"  We  must  be  very  careful  to  distinguish  this  from  the  pain  I'esulting 
from  ulcer  of  the  stomach,"  &c.  Perhaps  the  diagnosis  here  is  more 
clear  than  usual,  as  injesta  invariably  aggravate  the  inflamed  or  vdcer- 
ated  membrane,  whereas  irritable  gastrodynia  is  as  constantly  relieved 
by  them. 

We  feel  half  disposed  to  follow  up  this  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant subject,  as  it  is  precisel}^  in  the  class  of  persons  whose  cases 
we  are  now  discussing  in  which  this  softened  and  abraded  mucous 
membrane  imperceptibly  extends  and  deepens  to  the  other  coats  of  the 
stomach,  until  after  a  full  meal,  or  some  extraordinary  exertion,  the 
tissues  yield  m  a  moment,  and  the  gastric  contents  ooze  out  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  ;  and  this  without  any  especial  attention  to  the  case, 
or  unfavourable  prognosis.  These  cases  are  more  common  than  many 
believe.  We  have  seen  constantly  exhibited  to  the  Medical  Society  of 
London  specimens  of  this  perforation  of  the  stomach,  in  which  the 
orifice  looks  as  \i  jiunchcd  out  by  an  instrument.  There  is  a  most  in- 
teresting case  recorded  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions. 

We  may  observe  en  passant  that  m  nervous  gastrodynia  we  have 
experienced  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and 
henbane,  together  with  frictions  of  camphorated  spirit  and  wine  of 
opium  to  the  region  of  the  stomach. 

"Hysterical  spine,"  as  the  author  terms  it,  comes  under  the  same 
category  ;  the  pain  is  extensive,  often  along  the  whole  column,  and 
hyperacute,  thus  distinguishing  it  from  caries,  which  is  less  severe  and 
limited  to  a  spot.  In  these  forms  of  hysteria,  therapeutics  seldom 
fulfil  our  wishes  ;  psychical  remedies  are  often  more  gratifying  ;  change 
of  scene  and  air,  and  pleasurable  concentration  of  the  thought  away 
from  the  painful  spot,  will  seldom  fail  in  relieving  if  they  do  not 
entirely  x-emove  the  malady.  Cataleptic  affections  sometimes  form  a 
part  of  hysteria,  the  muscular  fibres  being  unusually  rigid.  The 
psychical  phenomena  are  in  these  cases  rather  anaesthetic  as  to  external 
agency ;    to  a  slight  blow  or  pinching  the  patient  is  often  totally  ia- 
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soiisil)lo  although  perfect  eoiiseiousness  to  all  other  points  exists.  On  the 
ohseure  nature  of  hysteria  we  fhd  not  expect  that  even  so  acute  a 
pathologist  as  Dr.  Todd  could  enlighten  us  much  ;  original  constitu- 
tion of  nerve  tissue,  defective  assimilation,  unhealthy  hlood,  are  the 
chief  physical  causes,  accoi'ding  to  our  authoi*,  and  they  lead  us  of 
course  to  amend  these  faults  hy  the  nutritive  and  tonic  plan.  In  the 
relief  of  the  pai'oxysni,  cold  water  splashing,  camphor  mixture,  and 
ammonia,  and  hyoseyamus,  with  enemata  of  turpentine,  and  assafoetida 
are  the  chief  modes  adopted  hy  the  author. 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  the  veiy  slight  points  of  difference  between 
the  learned  lectm-er  and  ourselves,  liow  highly  we  appreciate  the  prac- 
tical bearing  of  this  book  ;  it  is  replete  with  precepts  which  ought  to 
be  treasured  in  the  mind  of  the  practitioner.  The  lectures  are  addressed 
to  students,  yet  there  is  much  instruction  even  for  the  man  in  exten- 
sive practice.  For  the  reader,  perhaps  a  more  methodical  arrangement 
of  subjects  would  be  preferable.  In  our  analysis,  therefore,  we  have 
taken  the  liberty  occasionally  of  leaping  onwards  to  a  resumption  of 
the  subject  imder  our  review,  that  we  might  concentrate  the  points. 
We  trust  Dr.  Todd  will  still  proceed  in  these  intricate  investigations, 
as  we  are  certain  that  they  are  the  only  legitimate  mode  of  elucidating 
both  the  nature  of  disease,  and  the  mutual  influence  of  mind  and 
organism,  as  far  as  the  Creator  has  ordained  that  these  mysteries  sliall 
he  miveiled. 
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Thebe  is  some  danger,  if  any  science  real  or  pretended  happens  to 
become  unusually  popular,  of  other  branches  of  knowledge  being  merged 
in  it  by  its  admirers  and  advocates.  There  was  a  time,  not  far  distant, 
when  this  was  exemplified  by  some  of  the  phrenologists.  The  assertion 
was  hazarded  that  we  must  henceforth  seek  the  true  psychology  simply 
in  the  conformation  of  the  cranium,  not  only  as  indicating  each  man's 
talents  and  character,  but  as  also  mapping  out  the  human  mind  itself 
with  its  several  powers.  We  trust  this  time  is  gone  by  ;  for  the  folly 
of  seeking  out  of  the  mind  what  is  in  if,  must  be  evident  enough, 
surely,  to  every  man  who  has  carefully  read  any  good  work  on  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  faculties. 

Our  renowned  countryman,  John  Locke,  was  an  excellent  example 
of  freedom  from  all  such  pedantry.  He  had  been  intended  for  the 
medical  profession;    his  predilection  for    it    never  ceased;    and  Dr. 

*  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.  Abridged  by  J.  Murray,  LL.D. 
Dublin,  1S52. 
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Sydenham,  the  most  celebrated  London  ph^-sician  of  his  day,  did  honour 
to  Locke's  judgment  in  allowing  himself  to  be  guided  by  some  of  his 
views,  and  dedicated  to  him  his  greatest  work.  Yet  we  look  in  vain, 
throughout  the  speculations  of  Locke,  for  any  predominant  tincture  of 
his  earlier  pursuits  :  he  seems  on  the  contrary  fully  to  have  appreciated 
the  independent  character  of  those  tracts  of  thought  to  which  he  after- 
wards so  successfully  devoted  himself ;  and  this  is  more  evident  in  none 
than  in  that  which  related  to  the  "  Human  Understanding.' '  He  allowed 
no  physiological  speculations  to  divert  him  from  his  inquiry  into  what 
our  own  mental  experience  teaches  us ;  and  Dugald  Stewart  has  re- 
marked that  the  "  Essay"  does  not  contain  "  a  single  passage  savouring 
of  the  anatomical  theatre  or  of  the  chemical  laboratory." 

The  style  of  Locke  is  plain  and  unambitious.  For  a  metaphysical 
work  the  language  of  the  "Essay"  may  w-ell  be  pronounced  popular, 
as  being  marked  by  a  matter-of-fact  and  straightforward  spirit,  and 
containing  occasional  passages  of  great  though  unadorned  eloquence. 
Indeed,  his  figures  have  sometimes  obscured  his  meaning,  while  his  use 
of  terms  is  not  always  uniform.  The  admirable  precision  and  accuracy 
of  Dugald  Stewart,  to  whom  scarcely  any  metaphysical  writer  whom  we 
are  acquainted  with  can  be  compared  in  this  respect,  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  that  age,  and  especially  on  such  a  subject.  It  required  years 
and  volumes  of  controversy,  adjusting  of  misrepresentations,  clearing  up 
of  dilheulties,  removal  of  ambiguities,  collisions  of  systems,  and  clearances 
of  old-established  modes  of  expression  bori'owed  from  Ai'istotle,  Des- 
cartes, and  other  writers,  before  such  a  style  could  be  arrived  at,  in 
metaphysics,  as  that  which  honoured  the  English  language  in  the  works 
of  the  most  learned  British  psychologist  of  his  da}'. 

There  is  a  common  prejudice  against  "  Abridgments  :"  yet  how  many 
works  on  the  subject  of  the  Intellectual  Philosophy  would  bear  well,  and 
with  advantage  to  the  reader,  to  be  presented  to  him  in  an  abbreviated 
form.  The  truth  is  that  Abridgments  are  often  vapid  and  useless 
from  failing  to  convey  a  full  and  faithful  picture  of  their  original.  Tliis, 
for  instance,  is  sui'e  to  be  the  case,  almost,  with  all  the  attempts  to 
exhibit  in  brief  the  philosophy  of  the  Grermans,  in  English.  Yet  what 
student  would  not  have  felt  very  much  obliged  to  Kant,  if  instead 
of  contenting  himself  with  giving  to  the  world  his  Prolegomena,  con- 
taining certain  heads  of  his  great  work  the  Kritik  der  reineri 
Veniuuft,  which  after  all  require  explanation  by  reference  to  the  latter 
book  itself,  he  had  set  himself  to  make  a  re-composition  and  digest 
of  the  Kritik,  incorporating  under  theu-  respective  subjects  the  contents 
of  the  various  appendices  (^Anhdnt/e)  which  are  so  formidable  and  tire- 
some to  the  student,  native  or  foreign,  and  saying  once  and  for  all  what 
is  often  so  tediously  repeated,  in  various  forms,  and  which  would  have 
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been  so  capable  of  abridgment,  especially  by  tbe  hand  of  the  celebrated 
writer  himself  ?  Though  Locke's  "  Essay"  is  not  fully  open  to  a  parallel 
criticism,  we  nevertheless  think  that  where  a  clear  apprehension  of  his 
system  and  doctrines  is  the  sole  object,  a  judicious  abridgment  might 
be  far  from  useless.  Such  was  attempted  by  John  Wynne,  of  Oxford, 
in  1G95,  in  the  lifetime  of  Locke,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  It  appears 
to  be  on  the  whole  very  well  executed,  the  only  fault  which  it  suggests 
to  us  being  that  it  omits  certain  parts  of  the  work  altogether ;  among, 
whicli  are  the  First  Book,  on  "  Innate  Ideas,"  and  the  discussion  on  the 
"Will,"  in  the  Second;  the  abridger  thinking  the  former  involved  in 
other  parts,  and  the  latter  too  long  for  his  pages.  This  Abridgment, 
however,  was  only  intended  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Avork  itself, 
and  Locke,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface,  consented  to  its  pub- 
lication. 

Dr.  Murray  proposes  to  "  reduce  the  repetitions,  diffusiveness,  and 
irrelevant  matter,"  which  may  be  found  in  the  "  Essay,"  "not  indeed 
to  the  lowest  possible  amount,  but  for  the  business  of  the  Examination- 
haU"  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  "  advantage  of  the  general 
reader;"  and  he  defends  the  idea  of  such  a  compendium,  by  Locke's 
own  candid  remark,  in  his  "  Epistle  to  the  Eeader,"  that  his  work 
might  be  reduced  to  narrower  compass,  "  the  way  it  has  been  writ  in, 
by  catches,  and  many  long  intervals  of  interruption,  being  apt  to  cause 
some  repetitions."  The  compiler  also  says  that  he  has  "sought  to 
disembarrass  the  author's  meaning  in  prolix  or  complicated  passages, 
and  generally  to  assist  the  connexion,  by  including  within  parenthesis- 
marks,  and  indicating  by  other  definitive  signs,  those  clauses  and  terms 
which  seemed  to  require  such  specification."  This  "  Abridgment," 
which  is  intended  rather  for  the  class-room  than  the  library,  seems  to 
us  to  have  been  faithfully  executed  according  to  the  compiler's  plan  ; 
we  have  a  quarrel  with  it  only  on  the  ground  before-named,  that  it 
omits  certain  parts — which  are  indicated — the  rule  being  not  to  admit 
anything  excluded  from  the  course  prescribed  to  the  students  of  Trinity 
College.  Thus  we  miss,  among  other  matter,  the  whole  doctrine  con- 
cerning "  Innate  Ideas."  This  omission  we  regard  as  a  drawback,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  from  the  usefulness  of  the  work :  for  no  mere  private  object 
or  design,  can  easily  reconcile  us  to  the  idea  of  not  presenting  a  full 
and  fiiithful  picture  of  the  corresponding  original  work,  in  an  Abridg- 
ment, however  much  it  may  be  a  miniature. 

The  general  estimate  of  Locke,  in  the  "  Preface"  of  the  work  before 
lis,  cannot  be  charged  with  indiscriminating  partiality  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  on  the  other  with  that  imscrupulous  and  we  may  say  unjust 
criticism  with  which  our  great  metaphysician  has  been  visited  by  not 
a  few  of  his    successors   of  various  schools.     For  not  only   has  his 
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"  Sensualism,"  as  it  has  improperly  been  called  by  the  Germans,*  gene- 
rally, been  condemned  by  them,  as  a  whole,  and  treated  almost  as  un-. 
ceremoniously  by  the  French  Eclectic  School ;  but  it  has  met  with  little 
favour  from  some  recent  English  writers,  under  the  almost  equally  in- 
appropriate name  of  "  Sensationalism,"  which  it  would  have  been  fair 
enough  to  apply  to  the  Ideology  of  Condillac,  and  to  the  subsequent 
gross  materialism  of  Cabanis  and  others ;  but  which  can  never  be 
fastened  on  Locke's  system,  except  by  those  who  take  a  most  perverse 
and  one-sided  view  of  its  plainly  avowed  and  developed  elements.  la 
the  preface  of  the  present  Abridgment,  "  originality,  impartiality, 
candom*,  penetratmg  research,  independent  simplicity,  and  unpretending 
piet}',"  are  fairly  claimed  for  the  renowned  author.  "More  dazzling 
theories  than  his  have  fascinated  the  eyes  of  men,  more  laboured  re- 
searches have  eluded  them ;  but  a  more  truth-loving  inquirer  after  the 
knowledge  both  of  God  and  of  man  than  Locke,  or  a  more  trustworthy 
guide  for  youth  toward,  and  (to  a  great  extent)  along  the  proper  road, 
never  yet  professed  either  to  search  or  to  teach."  In  this  view  his 
work  is  a  good  medium  of  instruction  to  metaphysical  study,  as  safe  a 
practical  text-book,  as  the  youth  of  any  community  can  enjoy."  Yet, 
while  thus  favourably  disposed  towards  Locke,  and  holding  that  the 
"  Essay  contains  the  germs  of  most  of  the  metaphysical  truths  that 
have  since  received  the  most  general  assent,"  the  compiler  admits  that 
it  is  "  deficient  in  extent,"  and,  in  certain  points  of  detail,  "erroneous 
and  even  self- inconsistent."  This  brief  estimate  agrees  very  much  with, 
our  own  views. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Locke  was  the  first  who  explicitly  made  an 
inquiry  into  the  powers  and  phenomena  of  the  inner  man  the  prime 
object  of  metaphj'sical  philosoph}'.  L^nlike  Aristotle,  he  discarded  all 
speculations  which  do  not  obviously  come  within  the  range  of  the 
human  faculties :  all  ontological  inquiries  he  expressly  repudiated. 
Bacon's  object  was  external  nature,  though  he  threw  an  incidental  light 
on  the  method  of  all  scientific  pursuits,  which  was  strong  enough  to 
lead  the  way  to  a  psychology  based  on  experience.    Descartes,  who  was 

*  Even  so  recent,  and  in  the  main  impartial  a  writer  as  Chalybaus,  is  not  exempt 
from  taking  a  similar  .sweeping  view  of  Locke's  psychology.  He  draws  from  it 
consequences  scarcely  less  doleful  than  those  which  may  be  gathered  from  some  of 
the  eloquent  lamentations  of  M.  Cousin.  He  does  not  indeed  intimate  that  it  had 
any  implicit  relation  to  the  Revolution  of  1781),  and  the  "Reign  of  Terror  ;"  but  he 
plainly  charges  it  with  leading  to  universal  scepticism :   Diess  der  Empirisnius  oder 

iSensualismus  in  seinen  Grundziigen Wir  kcinntcn  mit  jener  Lehre  nicht 

einnial  Ordnung  und  Zusammcnhang  in  der  wirklichen  Welt  mit  Sicherheit  vorausset- 
zen,  geschweige  uns  mit  Zuver.sicht  zu  dem  Uebersinnlichen,  zu  den  Idcen  von  Gott, 
Preilieit,  Unsterblichkeit,  erheben  ;  da  diese  Ideen  gar  nicht  auf  siuuUchen  Eindriicken 
beruhen,  mithin  nur  als  eine  Fiction  des  dichtenden  Verstandes,  ohne  alle  aussere 
Berechtigung  erscheinen  v^^iirden.— Hist oriscke  EntvAclchinrj,  u.  s.  w.   Vorlesung  T. 
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endowed  with  sucli  rare  talent  for  speculation,  did  not  attempt  a  system 
of  the  phenomena  of  eonseiousness  :  he  limited  himself  to  certain  ques- 
tions, though  these  were  no  doubt  fundamental.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Spinoza,  Malebranche,  and  even  Leibnitz  himself;  who,  much 
as  he  did  to  unfold  certain  great  principles  of  Imman  knowledge,  owes 
his  fame  to  his  discovery,  coevally  with  Newton,  of  the  Differential 
Calculus.  Locke,  as  is  admitted  by  his  able  and  severe  critic,  M.  Cou- 
sin, "  made  the  Origin  of  Ideas  the  grand  problem  of  philosophy."  His 
aim  was  the  Understanding,  so  that  the  term  "  Intellectual  Philoso- 
phy" is  strictly  applicable  to  his  speculations.  He  made  his  inquiries 
into  sensation,  will,  desire,  and  all  other  phenomena,  subservient  to  the 
end  of  searching  into  the  "  Origin  of  our  Ideas ;"  and  he  traced  them 
all  to  two  sources,  "Sensation  and  Reflection." 

Locke  directs  his  First  Book  to  the  question  of  "  Innate  Notions  :" 
the  Second  treats  of  Ideas,  simple  and  complex  ;  and  under  this  head  he 
also  considers  various  Faculties  and  Operations  of  the  mind  :  the  Third 
Book  is  on  Words  :  and  the  Fom-th  on  Knowledge  and  Opinion.  His 
brief  statement  of  his  general  design  is  :  "  To  inquire  into  the  Original, 
Certainty,  and  Extent  of  Human  Knowledge,  together  with  the  grounds 
and  degrees  of  Belief,  Opinion,  and  Assent."  To  a  reader  who  may 
chance  to  have  studied  any  of  the  more  celebrated  among  the  modern 
psychologists  of  the  Scottish  School,  who  have  given  a  digested 
outline  of  the  elements  of  the  human  mind,  Locke's  Table  of 
Contents  will  appear  heterogeneous  and  unsatisfactory,  wanting  in 
logical  division,  and  defective  in  rigid  analysis  :  but  it  should  always  be 
remembered  that  his  object  was  not  exactly  to  give  a  detailed  and  ex- 
haustive system  of  all  the  plienomena  of  our  consciousness,  but  to  trace 
the  manner  in  which  our  knowledge  is  acquired.  This  may  account,  in 
some  measure,  for  the  desultory  air  of  many  of  the  discussions,  when 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  natural  desire  which  every  reader  has  to  refer 
everything  to  the  landmarks  of  system  :  but  it  will  still  be  found  that 
the  main  object  of  ascertaining  the  sources  of  our  knowledge,  is  rarely 
if  ever  lost  sight  of.  Moreover,  the  freedom  from  the  trammels  of 
technical  system  which  characterizes  the  work,  may  perhaps  have  been 
favourable  to  the  independent  way  in  which  our  great  author  enters 
afresh  upon  each  successive  topic  of  discussion,  and  to  the  natural 
method  in  which  he  analyses  so  many  of  the  complications  of 
thought. 

In  what  sense  did  Locke  use  the  term  "  Ideas,"  the  origin  of  which 
is  the  subject  of  his  great  work  ?  He  himself  replies  :  "  whatsoever  is 
the  object  of  the  understanding  when  a  man  thinks — whatever  the 
mind  can  be  employed  about  in  thinking."  Many  of  our  readers  will 
be  aware  that  the  term  "  Ideas' '  was  originally  used  to  signify  the  eternal 
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patterns,  or  forms,  supposed  by  Plato  to  exist  in  nature,  and  accord- 
ing to  whicli  God  made  all  things.  It  was  employed  by  Descartes,  in 
a  general  signification,  to  stand  for  the  objects  of  sense,  imagination, 
and  memory,  as  well  as  of  the  intellectual  faculty  itself.  Locke  evi- 
dently adopts  the  term  in  its  widest  meaning,  for  all  the  objects  of 
human  consciousness.  So  extensive  is  his  sense  of  it,  that  we  may  say 
it  is  almost  a  s\'nonyme  for  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  in  general. 
Thei'e  is  no  doubt  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  remarks  (in  his  Paper  on 
"  Idealism"  in  the  Edinburgh  Review)  respecting  the  fluctuations  and 
vacillations  of  Locke's  language,  are  substantially  correct.  He  often 
fails  to  assign  what  in  the  Kantian  metaphysic  would  be  termed  the 
"place"  of  the  mental  operations — that  is  the  peculiar  faculty  to  which 
they,  in  any  given  case,  belong.  He  does  not  distinguish  by  his  terms 
what  he  really  intends  to  be  distinct ;  but  confounds  object  with  opera- 
tion, sensuous  images  of  fancy  with  the  notions  proper  to  understand- 
ing, consciousness  with  perception  and  idea,  and  idea  with  notion,  re- 
presentation, and  sense.  The  only  way  to  deal  with  this  laxity  in  the 
use  of  terms,  which  sometimes  extends  almost  to  materialism,  if  not 
quite  —  provided  we  literally  interpret  certain  isolated  passages  and 
expressions — is  to  throw  aside  the  rigid  analysis  of  terms  which  has 
(advantageously  indeed  to  psj-'chological  pursuits)  occasioned  so  much 
controversy  in  the  Scottish  School,  especially  respecting  idea  and  j)er- 
ception,  and  to  understand  Locke  as  often  using  these  and  other  terms 
in  a  much  more  popular  and  general  sense  than  they  have  since  his 
time  acquired  in  metaphysical  writings.  With  Locke,  the  "  Original 
of  our  Ideas,"  is  in  fact  the  same  thing  as  the  origin  of  our  know- 
ledge. 

Now  it  is  Locke's  doctrine  that  all  om*  ideas — all  our  knowledge — 
can  come  but  from  two  sources,  separately  or  combined,  namely  Sensa- 
tion and  Reflection.  Whatever  ambiguity  there  may  be  in  his  use  of 
these  terms,  especially  the  latter,  and  notwithstanding  the  severe  criti- 
cism which  has  visited  this  theory,  we  cannot  but  maintain  that  there 
is  an  obvious  and  important  sense  in  which  it  is  true  that  all  our  know- 
ledge finds  its  way,  by  means  of  "  experience,"  (as  Locke  also  holds,) 
through  these  two  channels.  If  any  one  were  to  ask  what  Locke  means 
by  "Reflection,"  we  would  reply,  in  general  terms,  he  mainly  means 
the  power  which  enables  us  to  take  notice  of  what  ^yasses  in  our  minds  ; 
and  by  "  experience"  he  means  the  aggrerjate  of  tJie  particular  instances 
in  which  we  are  the  subjects  of  sensation  and  reflection.  Even  Kant, 
the  actual  founder,  if  not  the  originator  of  the  German  ideal  school — ■ 
the  great  advocate  for  knowledge  a  priori,  plainly  lays  down  the  posi- 
tion, as  clearly  as  Locke  himself,  that  all  our  knowledge  begins  with 
experience,  and  that  the  cognitive   faculty   itself  is  first  called  into 
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action  by  the  senses.*  That  it  is  also  by  means  of  the  senses  that  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  j)roperties  and  phenomena  of  the  external 
^Yorld,  no  one  who  admits  its  existence  can  for  a  moment  doubt,  what- 
ever dispute  there  may  be  about  the  precise  mode  in  which  we  gain  oui' 
irresistible  conviction  of  its  reality.  And  as  to  the  knowledge  of  our- 
selves as  conscious  beings,  the  knowledge  of  our  thoughts  and  inward 
processes,  generally,  it  is  equally  evident  that  in  order  to  gain  this,  we 
must  turn  the  mental  eye,  as  it  were,  within — in  other  words,  observe 
what  passes  in  our  minds.  The  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  God,  our 
author  derives  from  our  knowledge  of  ourselves,  or  he  thinks  at  least 
that  it  may  be  thus  satisfactorily  obtained.  This  then  is  what  Locke 
means  by  Reflection,  which,  (so  understood,)  combined  with  Sensation, 
assuredly  gives  us  all  that  we  can  know,  Ji-om  our  natural  powers,  of 
the  Universe,  the  Ego,  and  the  Deity — the  three  great  "  Ideas"  of  the 
Transcendental  School,  and  which  it  pronounces  to  comprise  the  whole 
sphere  at  which  speculative  reason  aims. 

But  it  has  been  asked,  how  can  a  certain   class    of  ideas,  those, 
namel}',  which  appear  to  rise  spontaneously  in  our  minds,  on  certain 
occasions  adapted  to  elicit  them,  as  also  those  truths  or  impressions, 
intuitions,  primary  beliefs,  first  principles,  axioms,  self-evident  truths, 
logical,  or  psychological  (as,  "  I  exist") — how  can  such  truths  as  those 
which  in  the  modern  idealism  would  be  termed  "  synthetic  judgments 
a  priori,''  be  derived  from  Reflection,  or  from  Reflection  combined  with 
Sensation  ?     Is  it  thus  that  arises  the  idea  of  substance,  for  example, 
Vv'hich  I  cannot  but  have,  spontaneously,  wherever  I  have  experience  of 
property — the  idea  of  space  as  a  necessary   condition  of  all  external 
objects — the  idea  of  cause  as  the  necessary  antecedent  of  all  change  ? 
These   ideas   have   their   corresponding  judgments,   which    are    syn- 
thetical, as  containing  more  in  the  predicate  than  the  mere  analysis 
of  the  subject ;   for  example,   every  change  must   have  a  cause ;   and 
there  are  many  others,  such  as  the  true  mathematical  axioms,  and  in' 
short  all  those  propositions  which  are  self-evident,  and  neither  require 
nor  admit  proof — those  which  we  term  intuitive,  in  the  English,  not 
the  German  sense  of  intuition  (Anschaicung).     Now,  we  are  ready  to 
admit  that  such  knowledge  as  this  is  not,  in  one  sense,  gained  from 
experience,   either  by  means  of  the  external  or  the  internal  faculty 
(Sensation  or  Reflection),  or  both  combined;  but  we  are  just  as  clear 
that  in  another  sense,  and  that  the  sense  of  Locke,  such  knowledge  is 
thus  gained. 

*  Dass  alle  unsere  Erkenntniss  mit  der  Erfahrung  anfange,  daran  ist  gar  kein 
Zweifel ;  denn  wodurch  soUte  das  Erkenntnissvermogen  sonst  zur  Ausiibung  erwcckt 
werden,  geschiihe  es  nicht  durch  Gegenstiinde,  die  unsere  Sinne  riihren '{  u.  s.  w. 
• — Kritik  d.  r,  Vernunft,  s.  695.     Leipzig,  1838. 
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■  It  is,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  by  "  Experience,"  that 
zoologists  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  "  all  horned  animals 
have  cloven  feet;"  yet  no  man  feels  any  absurdity  in  supposing  that 
the  very  same  experience  might  possibly  bring  to  light  some  remark- 
able exception  to  the  rule  :  but  in  the  case  of  the  principle  of  causation, 
which  tacitly  luiderhes  the  assertions  and  even  actions  of  very  young 
children,  we  can  conceive  of  no  possibility  of  any  such  exception.  We 
do  not  gain  our  knowledge  of  the  general  principle  of  causation  as 
we  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  surrounding  universe, 
namely  by  a  gradual  process.  Has  any  event  occurred — has  any 
change  of  phenomena  presented  itself? — -There  mitsi  have  been  a 
cause.  Convictions,  principles,  (call  them  what  we  may,)  such  as 
these,  no  doubt  depend  on  our  mental  constitution  itself;  they  are 
elicited  as  it  were  full-grown  by  their  appi'opriate  antecedents,  at  a 
period  of  life  far  too  early  for  us  to  detect  their  rise,  and  they  remain 
in  the  mind  fixed  and  immovable  throughout  life.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  do  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  that  such  principles  are 
necessary  laws  and  conditions  of  thought  ?  Surely  by  "  Experience" 
and  by  nothing  else — experience  of  our  own  consciousness.  On  this 
gromid  we  are  prepared  to  justify  Dugald  Stewart's  expression — the 
*' Inductive  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind:"  for  he  did  not  mean 
by  this  that  our  primary  beliefs,  or  intuitive  convictions  were  arrived 
at  by  a  gi'adual  process  of  induction :  he  only  meant  that  we  must 
reach  a  true  system  of  the  philosophy  of  man's  mind,  by  carefully 
observing  the  facts  of  man's  consciousness,  and  that  we  can  then  only 
say  that  a  certain  principle  is  a  law  of  our  own  mind,  and  of  men's 
minds,  in  general,  when  we  find  this  principle  operating  uniformly 
and  universall^^ 

It  should  be  remembered  that  notwithstanding  Locke's  awkward 
method  of  dealing  with  the  undefined  phantom  of  "  Innate  Ideas,"  he 
tacitly  admits,  over  and  over  again,  all  that  Descartes  and  Leibnitz 
really  contended  for,  m  connexion  with  this  ill-chosen  phrase — and 
this  too,  we  may  add,  on  Leibnitz's  own  showing,  in  his  criticism  of  the 
"  Essay."  It  is  absurd  to  talk,  as  some  of  Locke's  more  modern  critics 
have  done,  as  though  he  meant  to  reject  intuitive  truth,  either  specu- 
lative or  practical.  The  Essay  contains  striking  illustrations  of  both. 
What  he  did  mean  was  that  when  the  external  faculty  has  been 
brought  into  play  by  its  appropriate  objects,  the  internal  faculty  is 
also  excited  to  action,  and  we  are  put  mto  possession  of  a  variety  of 
truths  which  we  should  never  otherwise  have  been  able  to  know  ;  or, 
in  other  words.  Experience  gives  us,  in  Sensation  and  Reflection,  all  oior 
knowledge.  This  is  Locke's  fundamental  principle  ;  and,  in  the  sense 
in  which  he  imderstood  it,  we  doubt  not  that  he  is  right.     We  may 
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here  add,  that  when  Locke  speaks  of  the  mind  as  like  white  paper,  or 
a  fabitJa  rasa,  he  can  only,  with  fairness,  be  understood  to  mean 
what  has  just  been  said — that  witliout  the  o]ieration  of  the  external 
and  the  internal  faculties,  the  sovil  or  mind  would  have  no  actual 
knowledge :  he  never  intended  to  say  that  we  have  no  natural  ten- 
dencies, sensitive,  intellectual,  and  moral,  any  more  than  he  would 
have  denied  that  the  appearance  of  the  writing  on  a  fair  sheet  will 
do]iond  in  part  on  the  texture  of  the  paper.  And  even  in  attributing, 
with  his  frequent  laxity  of  language,  so  large  a  portion  of  our  "  Ideas" 
to  Sensation,  as  being  "  derived  by  the  senses  to  the  understanding," 
he  is  not  wrong  in  claiming  that  priority  for  Sensation,  in  the  natural 
order  of  the  mind's  procedure,  which  Kant  himself  clearly  implies, 
when  he  asks,  "  by  what  means  can  our  cognitive  faculty  be  awakened 
to  exercise,  otherwise  than  by  the  objects  which  affect  the  senses  ?"* 

Dugald  Stewart,  certainly  one  of  the  most   competent  of  Locke's 
critics,   admits  that  notwithstanding  some  unguarded  expressions  his 
fundamental  docti'ine  "contains  little  that  is  reprehensible,"  as  it  may 
be  interpreted  to  mean  nothing  more  than  that  "  the  first  occasions 
on  which  ov;r  various  faculties  are  exercised,  and  the   elements  of  all 
our  knowledge  acquired,   may  be  traced  ultimately  to  our  intercourse 
with  sensible  objects;"  and  that  these  occasions  are  furnished,  "  either 
by  impressions  made  on  our  external  senses,  or  by  the  phenomena  of 
sensation  and  thought  of  which  we  are  conscious." f     Yet  the  same 
distinguished  writer,   who  was  as  candid  as  he  was  competent,  adds 
that  Locke's  comments   on  the  cardinal  principle  of  his  system,  in 
different  parts  of  the  Essay,  convey  much  more  than  is  implied  in  the 
above  interpretation  ;  so  that  its  author  not  only  affirms  that  Sensation 
and  Reflection  furnish  the  occasions,  in  our  experience,  on  which  various 
elements  of  thought  present  themselves ;  but  that  these  two  faculties 
actually  give  to  the  mind  all  its  simple  ideas,  in  the  "  literal  sense  of 
the  expression:"  insomuch  that  the^^  are  all  either  immediate  subjects 
of  our  consciousness,  (such  as  the  ideas  we  have  of  om*  own  mental 
operations,)   or  copies  of  some   quality  perceived  by  external  sense, 
another  form  of  consciousness.     We  admit  that  no  one  can  read  the 
"Essay"  attentivel}',  and  fail  to  observe  that  many  such  passages  do 
occur.     This  has  also  been  remarked  by  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  "Inquirj^;" 
who  regards  Locke's  fundamental  position  as  being,  "  in  plain  Enghsh, 
that   mankind  neither   do,   nor   can   think   of  any  thing  but   of  the 
operations  of  their  own  minds." 

Now  it  must  unquestionably  be  granted  that  many  of  our  ideas  (to 
instance  only  those  of  space,  time,  substance,  cause,)  are  not  ideas  of 

*  See  note  p.  346. 

t  Philosophical  Essay,  1810,  p.  18. 
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any  operations  of  our  minds  whatever ;  yet  we  can  think  of  these 
objects.  But,  as  we  have  ah'eady  intimated,  the  most  strenuous 
defender  of  our  great  English  philosopher,  so  far  as  he  is  defensible, 
— and  he  is  so  to  a  very  wide  and  important  extent — would  not,  or 
ought  not  at  least,  to  contend  for  his  accuracy  in  detail.  Locke  must 
be  estimated  by  taking  into  view  the  time  in  which  he  lived — the 
comparative  novelty  of  his  subject  as  then  unfamiliar  to  English 
literature,  the  scholasticism  and  the  crude  theories  which  had  prevailed, 
the  infancy  of  psychological  and  even  of  philological  criticism  which 
characterized  the  period  in  which  he  received  his  education.  We  must 
judge  him  by  his  broad  views,  strong  sense,  amazing  superiority  to 
reigning  and  inveterate  prejudice — by  the  general  outline  and  effect  of 
the  picture  he  has  given  its  of  the  mind  of  man :  in  harmony  of 
colouring,  and  accuracy  of  finish,  he  was  undoubtedly  defective.  We 
cannot  wholly  defend  him,  by  any  means,  from  the  home-thrusts  of 
Reid,  the  dispassionate,  candid,  and  gentlemanly  criticism  of  Stewart ; 
nor  from  the  microscopic  overhauling  and  the  sharp  and  even  cruel 
dissecting  knife  of  M.  Cousin,  who  has  sometimes  failed  to  do  him  the 
justice  he  deserved,  partly  perhaps  from  too  much  love  of  system ;  which 
has  led  the  eclectic  chief  to  identify  Locke  with  a  school  the  specidations 
of  which  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  recoil  from :  for  the  really 
materialistic  philosophers  have  not  hesitated  to  propoimd  the  most  un- 
supported and  gratuitous  general  theories  ;  but  who  more  cautious  than 
Locke  ? — who  knew  so  well  how  to  prefer  doubt  and  even  ignorance  to 
uncertain  or  pretended  knowledge  ? 

That  Locke  formed  an  inaccurate  estimate  of  a  theory  which,  iii 
his  time,  reigned  extensivel}'  in  the  philosophical  world,  the  theory  of 
what  were  by  a  misnomer  termed  "  Innate  Ideas"- — that  he  was  not 
sufficiently  informed  as  to  what  were  really  the  Cartesian  notions  on 
this  subject,  especially  as  held  by  his  contemporary  Leibnitz,  we  will 
not  deny  :  but  the  "  Essay"  was  the  most  original,  profound,  and  useful 
work  on  its  subject,  which  modern  times  had  ever  yet  had  be(j[ucathed 
to  them.  "  It  was  not  to  be  expected,"  says  the  late  Professor  Young, 
of  Belfast,  "  that  mental  science  should,  like  Minerva  from  the  head 
of  Jupiter,  spring  at  once  perfect  from  the  lucubrations  of  one  man.'* 
And  we  apprehend  that  much  as  controversy  may  do  towards  pointing 
out  vmtenable  theories,  and  adding  greater  precision  to  details,  the 
difiiculty  which  there  is  in  arriving  at  an  tmexceptionable  nomenclature 
— in  short  the  ambiguity  of  terms  (which,  we  fear,  is  next  to  incurable) 
will  long  continue  to  prove  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  achievement 
of  an  Eclecticism  which  shall  be  perfectly  satisfactory  and  unassailable. 
Sure  we  are  that,  at  all  events,  the  spirit  in  which  Locke  set  aljout  the 
task  of  propounding  a  philosophy  of  man's  understanding — his  cautioa 

>'0.  XXVII.  U   B 
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ill  avoiding  tlio  danger  of  being  misled  into  fine-spun  theories  by 
imagination  under  the  guise  of  reason — his  judicious  estimate  of  the 
limitation  of  the  human  faculties — are  invaluable  lessons  to  all  future 
inquirers  in  the  same  path.  Indeed  it  has  often  occurred  to  us  that 
we  hardly  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
WTitings  of  Locke  on  the  various  subjects  which  he  handled,  for  the 
practical  sagacity  which  even  foreigners  are  ready  to  admit  charac- 
terizes the  intelligence  of  the  English,  as  a  nation.  We  certainly 
should  be  sorry  to  exchange  the  Baconian  spirit  and  tendency  of  the 
"  Essay,"  as  a  whole,  for  all  the  genius  which,  since  the  time  of  Kant, 
has  been  lavished,  in  Germany,  on  the  attempt  to  seize  upon  the 
"absolute"  and  "unconditioned;"  which  has  always  ended  like  that  of 
the  boy  Avho  ran  to  catch  the  fragment  of  a  rainbow  while  it  was 
melting  away. 

We  have  little  space  for  Locke's  details.  Indeed  to  do  full  justice 
to  him,  in  regard  to  his  views  on  the  "  Human  Understanding,"  it 
would  be  necessary  to  refer,  in  connexion  with  the  "  Essay,"  at  least  to 
his  controversy  with  Stillingfleet,  and  his  examination  of  Malebranche. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  philosophers  should  so  often  misunderstand  each 
other,  in  consequence  of  unnecessary  laxity  of  expression  on  the  one 
hand,  or  want  of  patient  attention  on  the  other,  or  both ;  as  though 
the  topics  they  treat  of  were  not,  in  themselves,  often  difficult  enough, 
without  being  further  p)erplexed  by  misapprehension  of  each  other's 
meaning.  Descartes  had  spoken  of  certain  ideas  as  innata?,  and  nees 
uvec  moi.  Voltaire,  upon  this,  sa3's,  in  his  "  Letters  on  the  English 
Nation:"  "Descartes  asserted  that  the  soul,  at  its  coming  into  the 
body,  is  informed  with  the  whole  series  of  metaphysical  notions,  know- 
ing Grod,  and  infinite  space,  and  possessing  all  abstract  ideas."  -But 
Descartes  repeated^  explained  that  he  "  never  meant  that  such  ideas 
had  an  actual  existence,  or  were  distmct  from  the  faculty  of  thinking."* 
Elsewhere,  he  states  that  all  he  means  by  having  an  innate  idea,  is 
"  that  we  have  within  us  a  faculty  for  eliciting  it."t  Locke  evident^ 
misunderstood  the  true  Cartesian  theory  of  innate  ideas ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  his  First  Bock,  he  combated  what  was  very  much  an  error  of 
language,  which  he  had  magnified  into  a  monstrous  and  absiu'd 
hypothesis.  This  is  evident  from  Leibnitz's  candid  admission  that 
Locke's  views  wex'e,  in  the  final  analysis,  not  incapable  of  being  adjusted 
to  the  Cartesian  doctrine.  Unfortunately  Locke  died  just  at  the  time 
when  Leibnitz  was  about  to  publish  his  Nouveaux  l£ssais  ;  in  which 
he  closely  follows  the  topics  of  Locke's  Essay,  in  a  dialogue  between 

*  Epist.   99.  I. 

+  Denique  cum  iliciraus  ideam  ubiqiiam  esse  iniiatam,  intclligimuG  tantum  nos 
lialere  in  nolns  facultatem  illaia  eliciendi. — lics})onswvxs  ad  Objcctioncs. 
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Philalethe  and  Theophile.  Had  Locke  survived,  so  as  to  have  puLlished 
a  new  edition,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  might,  in  some  important 
respects,  have  squared  accounts  with  Leibnitz.*  No  doubt  bome  oi* 
the  Cartesians  had  used  unguarded  language  with  respect  to  the 
Koival  u'voiai ;  but  passages  occur  in  Locke,  on  this  very  subject,  which 
might  have  been  penned  by  either  Descartes  or  Leibnitz. f  Leibnitz 
himself  represented  Locke  as  maintaining  the  well-known  scholastic 
pi'inciple  :  JVihil  est  in  inicllectii  quod  non  fuerit  prius  in  sensu.  Yes, 
Locke  did  this  in  one  way,  but  only  in  the  way  in  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  was  substantially  held  even  hj  Kant ;  and  when  Leibnitz 
added  nisi  ipse  intellectus,  he  only  expressed  what  Locke  maintained 
in  his  doctrine  of  Reflection  ;  though  we  do  not  altogether  confess  to 
the  admiration  with  which  the  new  edition  of  the  aphorism  has  beeu 
spoken  of  in  some  quarters.  If  Locke  is  to  be  made,  as  he  often  is,  an 
offender  for  a  word,  it  is  fair  to  say  of  his  critic  Leibnitz,  that  he 
mended  the  old  school-saying  rather  clumsily ;  and  that,  in  its  new 
form,  it  is,  as  Mr.  Lewes  has  remarked,  very  much  like  a  man's  saying 
"I  have  no  money  in  m3q:)urse,  except  my  purse  itself" — an  expression 
which,  we  dare  say,  might  often  be  practically  enough  understood, 
though  not  quite  precise  for  metaphysics.  At  all  events,  the  amend- 
ment had  no  just  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  Locke,  however  it  might 
have  hit  the  sensationalism  of  Gassendi  and  Hobbes,  or  the  subsequent 
ideologism  of  Condillac.  On  the  vexed  subject  of  "  Innate  Ideas," 
Leibnitz  himself,  after  considering  various  statements  of  Locke,  ulti- 
mately declares,  with  much  more  candour  than  many  writers,  German, 
French,  or  even  English  of  later  date: — "I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that,  fundamentally,  Locke's  views  on  this  pomt  are  not  different  from, 
my  own." 

We  have  already  spoken  of  M.  Cousin  as  one  of  the  severest  critics 
of  Locke  ;  and  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  able.  We  are 
convinced,  however,  that  even  the  materialistic  passages  and  expressions 
which  are  too  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  "  Essay,"  particularly 
those  which  relate  to  Perception,  by  no  means  warrant  Cousin  in 
asserting  that  Locke  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  sensational 
doctrine  of  many  who  succeeded  him.  Indeed  Cousin  himself  was 
quite  aware  that  this  school  omitted  one  out  of  the  two  grand  elements 
of  Locke's  theory  ;  namely,  the  doctrine  of  "  Reflection."  Yet  it  must 
be  granted,  as  appears  to  us,  that  no  small  ingenuity  would  sometimes 
be  recjuired  for  the  task  of  defending  Locke  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
from  Cousin's  animadversions.    Compromises,  palliations,  and  appeals  to 

*  Tliat  this  is  probable  may  be  gathered  from  Locke's  candid  avowal  of  hia 
openness  to  conviction.  Vid.   Book  I.  chap.  ii.  §  28. 

t  E.(j.,  Essay,  Book  IV.   chap.  ii.  §  13;  and  chap.  xiii.  §  3. 
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to  the  general  tone  and  aim  of  the  "  Essay,"  arc  often  necessary, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  if  the  ohject  be  to  blunt  the  edge  of 
criticism. 

In  consequence  of  the  limitation  of  our  space,  we  have  been  obliged 
to  content  ourselves  chiefly  with  noticing  Locke's  most  fundamental 
views.     Among  such  are  certainly  the  questions  which  we  have  now 
touched  on — Is  any  knowledge  "  innate,"  or  rather  intuitive?     Locke 
decidedly  admitted  the  latter,  but  he  did  not  make  enough  of  it  as  a 
formal  element  in  his  system,  though  it  was  the  real  point  in  dispute 
between  the  Cartesians  and  himself.     What  are  the  sources  of  know- 
ledge ?     Sensation  and  Eeflection  ;  and  the  latter  separates  Locke,  by  a 
wide  interval,  from  the  materialists  ;    and  even  from  Condillac,  who, 
though  he  i-educed  all  our  mental  phenomena  to  sensation,  immediate 
or  transformed,  was  himself  an  immaterialist.    A  third  inquiry,  scarcely 
less  fundamental   than  those  which  relate  to  the   general  process  by 
which  our  knowledge  is  acquired,  and  its  sources,  is  that  which  aims  to 
discover  what  is  the  analysis  of  our  Knowledge.     Locke  defines  know- 
ledge to  be  "  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two 
ideas."     In  this  alone,  he  says,  it  consists :  "  where  this  perception  is, 
there  is  knowledge  ;  and,  where  it  is  not,  though  we  may  fancy,  guess, 
or  believe,  yet  we  always  come  short  of  knowledge."     M.  Cousin  has 
minutely  and  rigidly  criticized  Locke's  whole   theory  of  knowledge : 
indeed,  we  think  that,  all  things  considered,   (especially  the  unsettled 
state  of  philosophical  terminology  in   his  time — the  lax  and  defective 
use  of  terms  which  was  then  common,  and  in  which  Locke  participated,) 
Cousin's  strictures  on  this  Avhole  subject  are  not  free  from  a  degree  of 
hypercriticism,  an  extreme  into  which  it  is  easy  for  a  writer  to  fall  who 
has  so  much  real  talent  for  microscopic  dissection,  and  who  moreover 
seems  most  at  home  in  a  style  somewhat  diftuse  for  the  nature  of  the 
subject.     Yet  we  cannot  but  admit,  with  Cousin,  that  Locke's  defini- 
tion of  knowledge  is  inapplicable  to  many  things  which  we  are  always 
said  to  know.     The  judgment,  "  I  exist,"  cannot  be  brought  into  the 
same  formula  as  other  propositions— such  as  those  which  are  arith- 
metical and  geometrical,  for  example.     For  when  I  say  ego  sum,  I 
assume  my  existence  in  the  subject ;  and  the  predicate  does  not  add  to 
m}'  conviction.     We  must  of  course  admit,  with  Descartes,   (who  has 
beautifully  discussed  this  point  in  his  Meditations,)  that  our  knowledge 
of  oiu'  own  existence  is  to  us  the  most  immediately  certain  of  all  things, 
and  is  intuitive,  neither  requiring  nor  admitting  proof ;  for  the  coijito 
ergo  sum  of  this  distinguished  philosopher  was  never  intended  by  him 
to  be  a  syllogism,  but  only  a  statement  of  the  unassailable  fact  of 
consciousness — that  it  is  in  the  process  of  thinking  that  our  sense  of 
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self  is  forced  on  us.*  It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  after  all  wbetber 
Locke,  could  he  have  been  interrogated,  would  not  have  excepted  the 
intuitive  and  primary  sense  of  our  own  existence,  which  is  so  identified 
with  thought  itself,  from  what  he  termed  in  a  more  popular  and  usual 
signification,  knoideJrie,  the  principle  of  which,  in  general,  he  now  pro- 
posed to  give.  Locke  seems  especially  to  have  had  in  view  our  know- 
ledge, as  acquired  by  us.  Our  knowledge  of  our  existence  is  only  so 
far  acquired  as  it  is  coeval  with  the  first  exercises  of  thought  itself. 

With  regard  to  7oy/e«Z  judgments,  we  conceive  that  Locke's  defini- 
tion, in  the  sense  he  meant,  is  substantially  correct :  for  in  every  logical 
proposition  there  is  a  certain  comparison  of  ideas,  each  idea  being  re- 
presented by  a  term  ;  and  as  these  ideas  may  be  regarded  as  existing  in 
the  mind  before  we  unite  them  in  predication,  the  logical  judgment  may 
be  said  to  be  formed  by  the  combination  of  ideas.f  Cousin's  objections 
to  Locke's  theory  of  knowledge,  at  least  to  the  analysis  which  makes  it 
consist  in  the  "  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,"  apply  only  to 
judgments  which  we  may  designate  as  psyclwlogical  in  distinction 
from  those  which  are  logical.  Thought  itself  may  be  viewed  as  a  sort 
of  judging.  This  is  exemplified  in  all  the  spontaneous  cognitions  of  the 
mind,  when  the  actual  presentations  of  perception  and  imagination 
produce  a  realization  of  the  presence  of  their  objects,  without  any 
process  that  can  be  called  logical.  In  this  way,  the  primitive  psycho- 
logical truth  so  well  exhibited  by  Descartes,  je  j^eiise  done  je  siiis,  is  a 
psychological  judgment ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  one  of  those  to  which 
Locke's  definition  will  not  apply ;  for  self  is  so  presented  in  our  acts 
of  consciousness,  from  the  time  at  least  when  the  principle  of  thought 
has  attained  a  distinct  manifestation  in  tiie  human  being,  that  to  know 
what  we  mean  by  self,  is  only  to  have  that  sense,  impression,  feeling, 
notion  (call  it  what  we  may)  of  our  own  existence,  which  seems  to  blend 
itself  with  our  whole  consciousness,  from  a  period  too  early  for  us  to 

*  Descartes  was  charged  witli  a  j)etitio  princlpii  by  Gassendi  and  others ;  but, 
as  Spinoza  his  al)le  commentator  has  remarked,  he  only  meant  to  say  that  our 
thinking  is  attended  with  tiie  conviction  of  our  own  existence.  Descartes  liimself 
has  said  :  "  I  think,  tlierefore  I  am,  or  I  exist,  is  not  concluded  by  force  of  a  syllogism, 
but  as  a  thing  self-evident."  Jlv»pons.  ad Scciiiul.  Object.  Dr.  Eeid  speaks  of  Coyito 
ergo  sum  as  though  designed  to  be  a  "  logical  argument,"  and  seems  rather  reluctant 
to  let  Descartes  off  guiltless  of  the  enthymeme. 

i  There  is  a  sense  in  which  even  Cixjito  crr/o  sum  might  be  regarded  as  a  logical 
argument,  though  Descartes  did  not  propound  it  as  such.  It  might  hi  thus  regarded 
in  opposition  to  that  form  of  the  German  Idealism  (the  absolute  form)  which  reduces 
every  tiling  to  a  process  of  tfiougltt.  The  strict  Hegelian  would  say  "I  tliiiik," 
though  he  renounces  all  real  existence.  Should  any  one  wish  to  express  the 
necessity  of  real  existence  as  the  substratum  of  thought,  and  not  merely  that 
thought  is  a  process  synthesized  under  the  term  ego,  he  might  of  course  use  the 
enthymeme.     But  this  was  not  the  scope  of  Locke. 
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speculate  on  any  s^enesis  which  it  mit;-ht  he  imagined  to  have.  In  this 
case,  we  may  safely  say  that,  psychologically,  the  subject  and  predicate 
are  inseparable,  if  it  be  at  all  proper  to  use  this  language  in  reference 
to  such  a  judgment.  We  must  certainly  agree  with  Cousin,  that  we 
did  not  arrive  at  the  fundamental  truth — "  1  exist,"  by  first  perceiving 
an '' agreement"  between  the  idea  "  fv^o,"  and  the  idea  '■'■existence;^'' 
but  in  a  much  more  summary  and  immediate  way ;  and,  as  we  have 
intimated  above,  we  hardly  think  that  Loclce  himself,  however  un- 
guardedly he  may  have  expressed  his  general  theory,  would  have  de- 
liberately included  under  it  the  judgment  in  question.  We  may  add 
that  he  speaks  on  the  subject  of  "  our  knowledge  of  our  own  existence," 
which  he  pronounces  to  be  intuitive,  very  much  indeed  in  the  strain  of 
Descartes  himself.* 

The  Hmits  of  our  space  have  obliged  us  chiefly  to  confine  ourselves 
to  a  few  main  points,  and  we  can  now  add  little  more.  Of  all  the 
theories  of  Locke,  perhaps  that  of  "  Personal  Identity"  has  been 
regarded  as  the  most  singular.  It  was  first  criticised,  as  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  informs  us,  by  John  Sergeant,  a  name  unknown  to  the 
historians  of  philosophy,  till  searched  out  by  one  of  the  most  learned, 
laborious,  and  accurate  of  them  all.  Leibnitz,  Bishop  Butler,  Reid, 
Stewart,  Brown,  and  finally  Cousin,  have  all  animadverted  on  the 
*'  strange  paradox"  that  a  man  is  only  the  "  same  person  so  for  as  his 
consciousness  (memory)  reaches  backwards."  Now  we  are  not  about 
to  defend  Locke  for  having  left  us  this  whole  remarkable  discussion  in 
the  way  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  "  Essay  :"  but  we  may  own  ourselves 
to  be  somewhat  surprised  that  so  very  little  is  said  by  his  critics,  in 
general,  with  respect  to  the  use  which  he  prGfessedli/  made  of  the  term 
2)ersoii.  By  "  person,"  he  distinctly  states  that  he  did  not  understand 
the  same  material  body,  or  even  the  same  immaterial  substance  (soul,) 
nor  both  combined ;  he  distinctly  says  that  he  does  not  mean  by  the 
*'  same  person,"  the  "  same  man ;"  so  that  Reid's  elaborate  argument, 
in  which  he  proves  (irrefragably  enough,  no  doubt,  provided  the  cm-rent 
sense  of  the  term  "person"  be  adopted,)  that  if  any  one  had  robbed  an 
orchard  when  a  boy,  and  remembered  this  act  when  he  became  a  soldier, 
but  forgot  it  after  he  was  made  a  general,  though  when  a  general  he 
remembered  having  become  a  soldier,  he  both  would  be  and  would  not 
be  the  same  "  person"  as  a  general  that  he  was  when  a  boy.  Of  course 
Locke,  would  have  said — All  very  true,  if  by  "  same  person"  3'ou  mean 
same  man :  but  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  Locke  understood 
"person"  in  a  totally  difi'erent  sense.  He  lays  down  for  himself  the 
use  of  it  as  a  "forensic  term."     In  fact  the  whole  discussion  relates 

*  Essay:   Book  IV.  chap.  ix. 
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chiefly  to  the  mqiiiry — when  is  a  man  to  he  held  responsible  for  his 
actions,  iiiforo  conscientite,  inforo  humano,in  foro  divino  ?  Cousin,  in 
his  Lectures  on  Locke's  Philosophy,  remarks  as  follows  :  "  Locke  has 
veiy  clearh'  seen  that  where  there  is  neither  memory  nor  consciousness, 
there  can  be,  for  us,  no  idea  of  our  personal  identity  ;  so  that  the  sign, 
the  character,  the  measure  of  personality^,  is  consciousness.  I  cannot 
render  too  much  praise  to  this  part  of  Locke's  theory  :  it  attains  and 
puts  into  light  the  true  sign,  the  true  character,  the  true  measm-e  of 
personality."*  ....  Now  we  apprehend  that  this  was,  in  substance, 
what  Locke  really  meant,  infelicitously  and  paradoxically  as  he  may 
have  expressed  it.  Cousin  adds  that  Locke  has  "confounded  the 
condition  of  an  idea,  with  this  idea  itself."  Cousin,  however,  has  not 
gone,  with  his  usual  minuteness,  into  the  criticism  of  this  part  of 
Locke's  "Essay;"  nor  has  he  specially  noticed  the  "forensic"  sense 
which  Locke  himself  assigned  to  the  term  "  person."  We  do  not  wish 
to  be  supposed  to  have  an}^  great  fancy  for  Locke's  mode  of  treating 
this  subject ;  but  we  imagine  that  he  meant  to  express,  chiefly,  that 
(in  popular  phrase)  we  must  have  been  ''''  ourselves,'''  at  the  time  we 
did  any  action,  in  order  to  have  it  brought  home  to  us  ;  and  that  we 
can  only  realize,  for  ourselves,  our  own  past  agency,  as  our  otcn,  in 
proportion  as  we  remember  it.  To  enter  into  any  inquiry  as  to  the 
moral  or  the  legalf  bearings  of  Locke's  doctrine,  one  way  or  the  other, 
is  what  we  cannot  now  attempt :  we  only  mean  to  sa}^  that,  as  so  much 
allowance  is  due  to  Locke  in  other  cases  in  which  he  has  deviated 
widely  from  ordinary  significations  and  modes  of  expression,  and  has 
written  obscurely,  we  rather  wonder  that  so  very  little  notice  appears 
to  have  been  taken  of  certian  points,  in  this  discussion,  which  are 
essential  to  a  just  appreciation  of  his  meaning. 

We  had  intended  some  further  notice  of  Locke's  statements  in 
regard  to  "Ideas,"  in  general;  but  we  must  forbear.  Undoubtedly 
no  term  has  been  more  vaguely  used  in  psychological  speculations ; 
and  this  is  due  very  much  to  what  we  may  call  the  mystery  attaching 
to  the  operations  of  consciousness  ;  for  every  act  of  it  presents  at  least 
two  elements  which  are  disthiguishable — the  conscious  subject  and 
something  of  which  it  is  conscious,  be  the  latter  what  it  may — an 
external  influence,  an  act,  or  state  of  mind.  We  mean  tliat  whatever 
be  om*  theory  of  perception  and  of  consciousness — be  it  m  harmony 

*  Cours  de  I'Hiatoire  de  la  Philosopliie,  T.  II.  Legon  18. 

+  Tlie  Statute  Law  has  varied,  at  ditferent  times,  with  respect  to  the  punishment 
of  offences.  By  the  "iSrd  of  Henry  VIII.,  "a  man  becoming  lunatic  after  an  act 
of  treason,  shall  be  liable  to  be  arraigned,  ti-ied,  and  executed."  Hale  says  that: 
*'  If  a  traitor  become  non  compos  before  conviction,  he  shall  not  be  arraigned  :  if  after 
ponviction,  he  shall  not  be  executed."  (P.  C.  lU.)  Hawkins  says  the  same  con- 
cerning those  who  have  committed  any  capital  ofFpnce. — (P.  0.  c.) 
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with  what  arc  called  common-sense  principles,  or  with  the  ancient,  the 
Berklcian,  or  the  modern  German  idealism — in  thou<;ht,we  are  conscious, 
and  conscious  oi'  some/ /tin r/  iii>  distinct  from  the  consciousness  ol'it;  and 
perhaps  this  general  law  may  not  have  hecn  sufficiently  appreciated, 
explain  it  as  we  may. 

We  will  only  add,  that  we  arc  glad  to  see  an  article,  of  a  popular 
character,  in  the  last  numher  o?  the  JEdinhurr/h  Bevieiv,  which,  while  it 
by  no  means  indicates  insensibility  to  the  i'aults  of  Locke,  is  charac- 
terized by  a  disposition  to  do  him  impartial  justice.  This,  we  are 
obliged  to  say,  has  not  been  done  him  by  some  of  his  own  countrymen. 
With  Mr.  Lewes,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  Dr.  Whewell,  for  instance, 
should  have  repeated  the  stale  but  most  erroneous  allegation  that 
Locke  "recognises  no  source  of  knowledge  except  the  senses!"  It  is 
not  surprising  that  a  writer  who  held  views  of  Locke's  fundamental 
principle  so  essentially  wrong,  should  have  pronounced  that  he  "  owed 
his  authority  mainly  to  the  intellectual  circumstances  of  the  time ;" 
and  that  he  "  by  no  means  possesses  such  metaphysical  acuteness,  or 
such  philosophical  largeness  of  view,  or  such  a  charm  of  writing,  as  to 
give  him  the  high  place  he  has  held  in  the  literature  of  Europe."* 
All  who  have  read  the  Noxiveaux  Essais,  will  be  aware  in  how  different 
a  tone  Locke  was  spoken  of  by  his  most  illustrious  critic,  Leibnitz. 


Art.  IV.— SPIEITUAL  PATHOLOGY ;  OE,  THE  AUTO- 
BIOGEAPHY  OF  THE  INSANE.* 

We  published,  in  one  of  our  earlier  numbers,  a  short  article  on  the 
"  Autobiography  of  the  Insane,"  based  upon  some  letters  that  appeared 
in  the  "  American  Journal  of  Insanity,"  written  by  persons  after  having 
recovered  from  attacks  of  insanity.  Our  attention  is  again  directed  to 
this  deeply  interesting  subject  by  the  perusal  of  the  two  works  whose 
titles  are  given  at  the  bottom  of  this  page.  It  is  not  our  intention  at 
present  to  enter  at  any  length  into  a  psychological  investigation  of  the 
facts  recorded  by  those  who  have  attempted  to  describe  their  personal 
feelings  and  operations  of  the  mind  during  paroxysms  of  mental 
derangement.  The  subject  is  too  subtle  and  too  profound  to  be  cur- 
sorily discussed.  Data  of  this  kind  cannot  be  otherwise  than  in- 
valuable in  the  hands  of  those   competent,  by  psj'chological  study  and 

*  Vide  quotation  in  Mr.  Lewes's  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  III., 
pp.  180,  219. 

+  1.  Autobiography  of  the  Eev.  William  Walford.  Edited  (with  a  continuation) 
by  the  Eev.  John  Stoughton  (of  Kensington.)  London :  Jackson  and  Walford, 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard.- — 2.  Memoir  of  l.'ichard  WiUiams,  surgeon:  catechist  to 
the  Patagonian  Missionary  Society  in  Tierra  del  Fuego.  B}'  James  Hamilton, 
D.D.     London:  J.  Nisbet,  1854. 
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practical  knowledge,  to  appreciate  the  phenomena  of  healthy  and 
morbid  mind.  It  is  our  intention,  therefore,  to  lay  before  our  readers 
the  salient  points  contained  in  the  volumes  before  us,  reserving  for 
some  other  occasion  any  practical  comments  that  may  occur  to  us  in 
connexion  with  this  important  subject. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  detail  minutely  the  facts  relating  to 
the  early  life  of  Mr.  Walford,  as  recorded  in  the  interesting  series  of 
letters  published  in  the  volume  now  under  review.  We  are  anxious 
to  confine  our  attention  principally  to  the  psychological  portions  of 
Mr.  Walford' s  life,  and  perhaps,  therefore,  we  may  be  excused  for 
(juoting  somewhat  in  detail  his  account  of  his  early  school-days.  We 
cite  the  passage  with  the  view  of  pointing  out  the  grave  responsibility 
incurred  by  tliose  Avho  undertake  the  important  educational  care  of 
the  3^oung.  The  origin  of  much  incurable  mental  disease  may  be 
clearly  traced  to  the  badly  organised  school,  and  to  the  criminal  and 
cruel  negligence  of  those  whose  solemn  duty  it  is  to  guard  the  tender 
minds  of  the  youth  placed  under  their  care  from  vicious  habits  and 
moral  pollution : — 

"  The  frequent  punishments  I  witnessed  in  this  school,  administered 
often  with  symptoms  of  passion  amounting  almost  to  fury,  terrified  me 
exceedingly  at  first,  but  mj^  feelings  gradually  liecame  less  sensitive, 
till  I  at  length  imagined  no  other  means  were  sufticiently  stringent  to 
enforce  obedience,  and  stimvilate  industry,  so  that  I  acquiesced  in  the 
propriety  of  it.  This  sentiment  was  very  injurious  to  me,  as  it  greatly 
strengthened  my  natural  pro]:)ensity  to  impatience,  and  made  me  too 
readily  susceptil)le  of  provocation  from  imbecility  and  indolence,  an 
evil  to  which  through  life  I  have  been  more  liable  than  my  conscience 
and  moral  sensibility  approve.  This,  however,  was  far  from  being  the 
greatest  injury  I  sufiered  from  going  to  this  school.  Before  that  time, 
I  was  in  a  considerable  degree  ignorant  of  vice,  and  unpolluted  by  its 
worst  seductions,  an  exemption  for  which  I  was  indebted  to  maternal 
care  and  guardianship,  by  the  protection  afibrded  to  my  innocence. 
As  soon  as  I  entered  this  school,  I  was  very  much  removed  from  my 
mother's  inspection,  and  at  no  long  interval  entirely  so.  Here  I  came 
into  intimate  association  with  a  multitude  of  boys  of  all  ages,  from 
seven  to  sixteen. 

"  Utterly  unconscious  of  the  perils  to  which  I  was  exposed,  I  easily 
yielded  to  the  temptations  that  beset  me ;  and  my  temper,  too  suscep- 
tible of  evil  to  preserve  me  from  the  contagion  which  surrounded  me, 
([uickly  rendered  me  a  victim  to  the  abominations  that  were  incessantly 
before  me. 

"  When  reflecting  on  this  part  of  my  history,  I  cannot  avoid  deeply 
feeling  the  injuries  that  were  inflicted  upon  me :  injuries  likely  to  have 
spread  their  pernicious  consequences  over  my  whole  life,  and  to  have 
issued  in  the  most  fearful  results  in  the  life  to  come. 

"  I  ought  undoubtedly,  young  as  1  was,  to  have  obeyed  the  checks 
of  conscience  which  I  occasionally  experienced,  and  to  have  resisted 
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the  induccmrats  to  evil  which  so  fatally  beset  me :  hut  I  cannot  avoid 
censuring  the  neglect  ot"  moral  discijilinc  in  a  case  where  it  was  so 
much  needed,  and  where,  thougli  it  might  not  have  accomplished  all 
that  was  desirable,  w'ould,  without  doubt,  have  proved  exceedingly 
beneficial.  The  master  of  the  school  was  a  clergyman,  conse(|uently  a 
teacher  of  religion  and  morals  ;  but  he  was  little  attentive  to  the 
discharge  of  the  obligations  of  this  class  to  which  he  had  voluntarily 
subjected  himself.  It  was  impossiljle  he  could  be  ignorant  of  the 
enormities  that  were  perpetrated  within  reach  of  his  observation,  but 
which  he  certainly  exerted  little  or  no  effort  to  control." 

We  now  proceed  to  extract  from  Mr.  Walford's  letter  those  portions 
that  refer  directly  to  his  own  description  of  his  attack  of  severe  mental 
disease.  In  Letter  XVI.,  after  referring  to  his  resignation  of  his  pas- 
toral charge  at  Yarmouth,  he  observes  : — 

"  I  have,  hitherto,  said  nothing  respecting  an  insidious  malady,  by 
which,  from  a  very  early  age,  I  was  often  very  grievously  affected,  but 
of  the  nature  and  causes  of  which  I  was  altogether  ignorant,  though 
its  effects  were  inexpressibly  painfid.  This  malady  had  shown  itself, 
chiefly,  by  almost  incessant  headaches  from  my  infancy,  but  soon  after 
my  settlement  in  Yarmouth  it  assumed  a  new  form.  I  was  attacked 
by  paroxysms  of  despondency,  which  during  their  continuance  rendered 
life  a  burden  almost  mtolerable.  I  could  give  no  account  of  the  reasons 
of  such  disquietude,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  devise  any  probable  means  of 
relief.  As,  however,  it  was  indispensable  to  try  something,  I  took  a 
journey  on  horseback  for  three  or  fom'  weeks,  and  rode  three  or  four 
hundred  miles.  The  daily  exercise,  and  change  of  scene  and  object, 
greatly  relieved  me,  and  at  my  return  1  had  acquired  my  usual  state  of 
spirits  and  vigour.  But  after  the  interval  of  a  few  months,  gloom  and 
disquietude  again  overwhelmed  me,  and  I  was  constrained  to  try  some 
amusement  that  might  alleviate  the  distress,  and  chase  away  the 
clouds.  Alternate  paroxysms  and  remissions  of  this  description  were 
experienced  during  the  whole  of  my  abode  in  Yarmouth.  With  almost 
every  source  of  happiness  open  to  me,  I  was  often,  for  months  together, 
more  wretched  than  I  can  desci'ibe.  My  prospects  were  darkened  by 
the  thickest  clouds,  all  things  present  and  future  were  encompassed 
with  fear  and  dread.  Taciturnity,  irritability  of  temper,  an  unnatural 
and  diseased  sensibility  of  conscience,  and  such  a  degree  of  indolent 
lassitude  as  rendered  every  mental  occupation  distasteful,  increased  over 
me,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  alarm  me  lest  the  sanity  of  my  mind  should 
be  subverted.  At  times  my  thoughts  were  so  agitated  and  my  con- 
ceptions so  disturbed,  as  to  make  me  apprehensive  that  some  foreign 
invisible  agency  was  acting  upoii  me ;  imaginations  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary nature  often  darted  upon  me  with  such  rapidity,  as  left  me 
without  control-  over  them. 

■  "  I  went  into  company  as  much  as  possible,  read  amusing  books,  rode 
much  on  horseback,  but  all  was  in  vain  ;  nothing  availed  to  interrupt 
or  divert  my  thoughts  from  the  most  distressing  and  perplexing  dititi- 
culties   of  speeidation,  as  long  as  the  paroxysms   continued  to  exert 
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their  power  over  me.  Often  I  wandered  about  the  fields  and  country, 
driven  from  my  occupations  and  my  ho.ue,  by  unutterable  aui^aish, 
liui^erin;^  in  unfrecpiented  lanes,  and  hanging  on  gates  and  stiles,  pour- 
ing out  frantic  and  broken  supplications  to  (lod  to  have  mercy  on  me. 
Not  seldom  I  was  alarmed  lest,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  should  abandon  all 
religion,  and  become  an  intidel  or  atheist.  1  dared  not  disclose  to  any 
the  condition  of  my  feelings,  lest  I  should  bs  taken  for  such,  or  for  a 
madman.  My  pious,  cheerful,  and  affectionate  wife,  was  but  too 
sensible  that  some  sad  cause  of  dis(piiotude  pre^^ed  upon  me ;  but  for 
several  years,  I  replied  to  her  anxious  incpiiries  merely,  that  my  spii-its 
were  low  and  depressed,  from  what  cause  I  knew  not.  If  these  torturing 
paroxysms  had  not  been  relieved  by  frequent  intervals,  I  must  neces- 
sarily have  relincpiished  my  profession,  as  it  was  with  inexpressible 
difficulty  I  performed  its  duties,  while  they  were  forcibly  pressing  upon 
me.  So  extraordinary,  however,  was  my  state,  that  during  the  inter- 
missions I  experienced,  I  was  often  cheerful  and  even  gay ;  I  lost  sight 
of  my  sorrows,  and  was  astonished  at  myself  that  I  could  ever  be  so 
painfully  affected.  This  alternation  of  feeling,  altogether  unaccountable 
to  me,  continued  to  actuate  me  through  the  whole  period  of  my  resi- 
dence in  Yarmouth." 

Mr.  Walford  became  one  of  the  classical  teachers  at  Homerton 
Collesre,  and  of  his  residence  here  he  writes  : — 

"  During -the  first  years  of  my  abode  at  Homerton,  I  enjoyed  many 
remissions,  that  were  greatly  aided  by  our  long  vacations,  and  the 
journeyings  for  which  they  afforded  opportunity.  Though  I  had  no 
regular  and  stated  obligation  of  preaching,  I  yet  was  employed  on  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  Sundays,  in  delivering  one,  two,  and  even 
three  discourses,  to  congregations  in  London  or  the  adjacent  populous 
villages.  These  engagements  I  found  were  seldom  unaccompanied  by 
advantage  to  myself,  as  they  interrupted  the  morbid  tendency  to 
gloomy  thought  and  painful  speculation,  which  I  had  no  power  of 
otherwise  overcoming.  They  had  frequently  a  still  more  beneficial 
effect,  in  exciting  religious  afiections,  under  the  influence  of  which  I  was 
induced  to  hope,  with  a  lively  expectation,  that  1  should  at  length  be 
freed,  in  the  possession  of  immortal  life,  from  all  the  sorrows  and  bm-dens 
that  now  oppressed  me. 

"  Such  intervals  of  delight  were  very  transient,  and  the  next  day, 
often  the  next  hour,  found  me  again  plunged  into  the  gloom  which  had 
become  habitual  to  me.  I  had  to  encounter  more  than  the  many  evils 
by  which,  as  I  have  told,  I  was  oppressed  when  I  lived  in  Yarmouth  ; 
and  I  repeated  the  same  and  other  expedients  that  I  at  that  time 
adopted,  with  a  forlorn  hope,  that  they  might  work  some  relief  The 
great  speculative  difficulty  respecting  the  origin  of  the  evil  by  wliich,  as 
has  been  intimated,  1  had  been  at  various  times  exceedingly  distressed 
and  agitated,  retm'ned  with  such  a  degree  of  force,  that  no  means  1  could 
employ  were  able  to  free  me  from  its  perpetual  intrusion  :  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  company  and  in  solitude,  it  haunted  and  harassed  me,  left  me 
no  power,  with  any  permanency,  to  direct  my  thoughts  to  other  topics, 
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Init  constrained  me  to  dwell  upon  it,  with  scarcely  any  intermission,  at 
tlie  time  when  1  felt  that  all  my  endeavours  to  solve  the  mj'stery  were 
utterly  unavailing'.  No  captive  loaded  with  letters  and  shut  uj)  in  the 
gloom  of  a  dungeon,  can  more  })assionately  seek  for  relief  than  1  did,  to 
extricate  myself  from  a  bondage  which  was  intolerable.  To  the  anguish 
occasioned  by  the  incessant  occujjation  of  my  mind  on  this  one  subject, 
was  added  a  tormenting  sLis])icion,  that  the  Governor  of  the  universe 
was  malevolent,  or  he  would  not  permit  such  frightful  evils  to  exist, 
which  he  had  power  at  once  to  terminate.  Hence  I  was  involved  iu 
never-ending  inquiry  for  some  absolute  and  irrefragable  argument  in 
support  of  the  Divine  benevolence,  as  no  conception  could  be  fraught 
with  consequences  so  appalling,  as  that  of  irresistible  power  directed  by 
a  disposition  to  delight  in  inflicting  misery. 

"  To  discover  such  an  argument,  I  turned  over  theological  and  meta- 
physical volumes  of  English  and  Latin  writers,  more  than  I  am  able  to 
enumerate;  but  the  search  was  vain.  If  at  any  time  I  thought  I 
had  grasped  a  satisfactory  theory,  my  belief  in  it  was  evanescent,  and  it 
left  me  helpless  as  before.  I  wanted  a  demonstrative  argument ;  pro- 
babilities and  moral  reasonings  appeared  to  me  to  be  altogether  impo- 
tent in  a  case  that  seemed  so  flagrant.  I  exerted  my  utmost  skill  to 
construct  a  demonstration  for  myself,  but  I  was  unable  to  succeed.  In 
such  a  turmoil,  the  only  book  that  afforded  even  a  temjjorary  relief  was 
Butler's  '  Analogy,'  to  which  I  continually^  had  recourse  whenever  I  was 
most  heavil}'  opjjressed;  but  the  alleviation  thus  gained  speedily  forsook 
me.  Besides  the  incessant  agony  which  was  thus  inflicted,  a  morbid 
restlessness  of  conscience,  which  never  permitted  me  to  think  I  made 
the  exertion  I  might  do  to  promote  the  welfare,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
of  my  fellow-creatures,  fllled  me  with  most  distressing  apprehensions 
respecting  the  reality  of  my  personal  piety,  and  alarmed  me  lest  I  should 
become  subject  to  the  anger  of  God.  Amidst  such  agitations,  tossed 
as  I  was  from  wave  to  wave  of  inexpressible  distress,  I  often  felt  no 
words  could  so  well  describe  the  horrors  of  my  state  as  Cowper's 
lines : — 

'  Me  howling  winds  drive  devious,  tempest  toss'd, 
Sails  ript,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass  lost ; 
And,  day  by  day,  some  cun-ent's  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosjjerous  course.' 

To  gain  some  remission  of  my  anguish,  I  was  compelled,  when  walking 
or  riding  alone,  to  recite  mentally  verses,  English,  Latin,  or  Greek, 
which  I  had  committed  to  memory  for  this  purpose, — an  expedient  not 
much  less  annoying  than  the  cogitations  that  I  wished  to  shun.  During 
many  years,  I  could  seldom  or  never  sleep  on  going  to  my  bed,  without 
ado})ting  this  course. 

"  At  length,  bj^  the  earnest  persuasion  of  a  beloved  friend,  who  was, 
in  some  degree,  acquainted  with  my  disquietudes,  I  resolved  to  try 
what  medical  aid  could  do  for  me ;  and  I  applied  to  a  very  intelligent 
and  experienced  physician  lor  advice,  though  1  augured  little  advantage 
from  it,  as  I  had  a  rooted  belief  that  not  my  body  but  my  mind  was 
in  want  of  healing, — a  want  not  to  be  redressed  by  medicine. 
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"  On  relating  vaj  case  as  one  of  extreme  dejection,  without  assigning 
such  particuhirs  as  I  have  detailed,  I  received  a  most  positive  assurance 
that  tlie  malady  was  derived  from  the  body,  and  that  there  was  little 
doubt  it  would  be  overcome  by  suitable  curative  means. 

"  No  hesitation  could  exist  as  to  the  disinterestedness  of  the  advice, 
as,  on  learning  from  me  who  I  was,  the  giver  of  it  peremptorily  refused 
an}--  gratuity,  and  assured  me  tliat  he  should  have  great  pleasure  in 
seeing  me,  and  giving  his  advice  as  frequently  as  I  wished.  I  saw  him 
subsequently  man}'  times,  alwa^'s  found  the  greatest  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy ;  but  all  was,  alas !  unavailing ;  as  I  sunk  habitually  deeper  and 
more  deeply  in  the  slough  that  on  every  side  environed  me.  Nothing 
was  now  before  me  but  the  prospect  of  being  constrained  to  relinquish 
my  connexion  with  the  College,  to  abandon  all  my  engagements, 
and,  in  obscurity  and  misery,  to  await  the  approach  of  dissolution,  re- 
specting which  I  entertained  the  most  direful  presages. 

"  In  such  cii'cumstances,  I  persisted  in  pursuing  my  various  occupa- 
tions, until  near  the  close  of  my  sixteenth  year's  residence  in  the  College, 
Avhen,  by  an  \mlooked-for  and  most  grievous  occurrence,  the  cup  of 
bitterness,  already  filled,  was  made  to  overflow.  My  only  daughter,  of 
whom  I  have  before  made  mention  as  a  very  engaging,  pious,  and  ac- 
complished child,  now  about  seventeen,  met  with  an  accident,  which 
inflicted  a  wound  on  the  slvvill,  under  the  effects  of  which  she  languished 
three  or  four  months,  when  she  expired  from  pressui'e  on  the  brain, 
which  baffled  the  exertions  of  several  eminent  medical  practitioners  to 
relieve.  This  blow  stunned  me,  in  the  first  surprise  occasioned  by  it : 
as  soon,  however,  as  I  could  reflect  upon  it  with  any  degree  of  calmness, 
I  felt  that,  deep  as  was  the  anguish  I  suffered  from  it,  it  was  small 
comparedwith  that  which  I  experienced  from  my  troubled  apprehensions. 

"  My  child  was  departed  from  me ;  yet  so  contradictory  were  my 
feelings,  that  though  my  bosom  was  wrung  by  alternate  parox^^sms  of 
doubt  akin  to  atheism,  and  of  imaginations  that  presented  the  Go vei'nor 
of  the  world  to  me  as  the  adversary',  rather  than  the  benefactor  and 
friend  of  his  creatures,  I  was  so  awed  by  tlie  sense  of  his  majesty  and 
wisdom,  that,  if  the  lifting  up  of  a  finger  might  have  restored  to  me 
my  much-loved  child  from  the  grave,  1  should  have  restrained  it. 

"  The  influence  of  the  two  kinds  of  distress  by  which  I  was  affected, 
differed  as  much  as  the  causes  of  it  did.  My  own  peculiar  suffering 
never  softened  my  heart,  never  drew  a  tear  from  my  eyes, — I  was  unable 
to  weep,  though  I  often  passionately  desired  to  do  so :  the  grief  I  felt 
during  the  time  my  child  was  daily  sinking  to  death,  and  immediately 
following,  vented  itself  in  floods  of  tears,  that  seemed  to  exhaust  my 
whole  nature,  and  render  me  incapable  of  repressing  them.  As  soon, 
however,  as  'mj'dead'  was  committed  to  the  grave,  1  resolved  instantly 
to  return  to  the  vigorous  discharge  of  ni}'  college  and  other  duties,  as 
the  surest  means  of  overcoming  my  sori'ows.  I  went  into  the  lecture- 
room  ;  but,  after  one  or  two  attempts,  I  found  resistance  vain  ;  and,  to 
change  the  scene,  went  into  the  country  to  visit  a  friend,  by  whose  con- 
verse 1  had  often  been  cheered,  and  of  whose  sympathy  I  was  fully  as- 
sured.    I  should  now  terminate  mv  narrative  if  I  were  not  actuated 
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by  a  hope  that  a  perusal  of  \vhat  is  to  follow  may  afford  some  support 
and  relief  to  any  of  its  readers  who  may  suffer  from  eauscs  similar  to 
those  by  Avhich  I  was  so  long  and  so  grievously  afilicted. 

"It  is  generally  thought  by  persons  in  such  circumstances,  that  their 
cases  are  singidar  and  extraordinary  ;  and  ]:»ious  sufi'erers  almost  uni- 
versall}'  ascribe  their  sorrows  to  the  innnediate  hand  oi'  God,  who,  as 
they  suppose,  has  withdrawn  his  favour  from  them,  and  has  given  thern 
up  to  the  sad  consequences  of  their  transgressions.  They  are  also  ex- 
ceedingly prone  to  believe  that  their  sufienng  is  entirely  mental  and 
spiritual,  and  not  at  all  the  effect  of  bodily  disease :  while,  in  many 
instances,  they  suppose  themselves  to  be  acted  upon  by  a  satanic  in- 
fluence. 

"  Such  notions  greatly  aggravate  the  anguish  which  they  feel,  and 
dispose  them  to  despair  of  any  permanent  relief,  either  now  or  here- 
after. The  instance  which  I  am  relating  will  serve  to  show  that  these 
notions  are  for  the  most  part  either  partially  or  entii-ely  groundless ; 
and  that  such  suflerings  are  the  effects  of  corporeal  disease,  and  the 
disordered  condition  of  the  nervous  constitution.  Afllietions  of  this 
character,  like  all  others  to  which  mortals  are  liable,  are  indeed  to  be 
traced  ultimately  to  the  will  and  permission  of  God  Almighty,  who  for 
purposes  inscrutable  by  men,  suffers  them  to  befall  even  the  wise  and 
good,  as  well  as  those  of  different  character.  We  may  and  must  con- 
clude, that  neither  good  nor  evil  happen  but  by  his  appointment ;  but 
we  have  the  surest  gromid  on  which  to  believe  that  no  suffering  to 
which  Ave  may  be  exposed,  in  the  present  life,  furnishes  an  indication 
of  God's  displeasure  in  individual  cases ;  and  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of 
the  religion  of  Christ,  that  no  living  man  is  warranted  to  despair  of 
divine  mercy  and  forgiveness,  but  on  the  contrary,  however  deplorable 
his  condition  may  be.  he  has  God's  sure  promise  that  he  shall  obtain 
favour  il'  he  seek  it  with  sincerity,  humility,  and  perseverance. 

"  What  share  in  human  sufferings  of  the  kind  in  question  is  permitted 
to  the  invisible  and  implacable  adversary  of  God  and  man,  1  shall  not 
presume  to  define.  Much  of  what  is  false  and  mischievous  on  this 
subject  may  readily  be  found;  but  while  the  fact  of  satanic  agency  in 
the  affairs  of  mankind,  is  too  strongly  stated  by  the  sacred  writings  to 
admit  of  qviestion  or  disbelief,  I  know  of  no  scriptural  rule  by  the  appli- 
cation of  which  the  influence  of  such  agenc}'  may  be  safel}'  discriminated 
from  the  action  of  the  mind  itself.  The  onl}^  criterion  by  which  the 
spiritual  and  heavenly  agency  exerted  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  true 
Christians  can  be  determined,  exists  in  the  effects  which  it  jjroduces  : 
where  the  frvuts  of  the  Spirit  are  found,  there  the  presence  of  the  Spirit 
is  manifest ;  and  where  the  Avorks  of  darkness  are,  there  Ave  may  be 
sure  is  the  presence  of  the  prince  of  darkness.  In  eveiy  possible  case, 
one  rule  is  laid  down,  and  one  assurance  given,  '  Resist  the  devil,  and 
he  Avill  flee  from  you.' 

"  The  most  skilful  physiologist  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  manner  in 
which  om'  bodies  and  minds  exert  their  mutual  action  on  each  other ; 
all  he  knows  is  that  such  action  takes  place  ;  it  is  therefore  no  a\  onder 
that  Ave  should  be  utterly  unacquainted  Avith  the  process  by  which 
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spirits,  either  lieavenly  or  infernal,  exert  their  respective  influences  on 
the  souls  of  men.  It  is  no  inconsiderable  attainment  in  divine,  as  well 
as  human  philosophy,  calmly  to  acquiesce  within  the  limits  which  the 
feebleness  of  our  faculties  assigns  to  us ;  and  which  we  can  by  no 
exertions  pass  beyond.  How  much  sorrow  should  we  avoid  by  such 
acquiescence !  How  much  of  what  men  call  knowledge  should  we  dis- 
allow under  its  guidance !" 

Mr.  Walford,  with  the  view  of  mitigating  his  sufferings,  retired 
after  his  daughter's  death  into  the  country.  In  describing  his  feelings 
at  this  period  he  thus  writes : — 

"  You  will  be  able  to  form  some  conception  of  the  state  in  which  I 
was,  when  I  relate  the  occurrences  of  the  day  on  which  I  left  home, 
and  arrived  at  my  friend's  abode.  Everything  was  prepared  for  my 
journey  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  I  retired  to  bed  at  my  usual 
time,  in  as  tranquil  a  state  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  in  my  cir- 
cumstances. I  slept  quietly  until  about  five  in  tlie  morning,  when  I 
suddenly  awoke,  in  a  condition  which  I  am  unable  to  describe  with  any 
exactness.  I  seemed  to  myself  to  be  environed  by  a  dense  and  sul- 
phureous fog  or  smoke,  and  was  so  overcome  by  horror  as  to  exclaim 
aloud,  that  I  was  ruined  and  lost,  though  I  had  no  conception  of  the 
cause  that  induced  the  frightful  apprehension.  I  continued,  however, 
to  exclaim,  when  my  wife,  awakened  by  the  outcry,  earnestly  asked  what 
was  the  matter  ?  For  some  time  I  could  reply  only  by  repeating  that 
I  was  ruined  for  ever.  At  length  she  entreated  me  to  rise  and  get 
ready  for  my  journey,  which  I  did,  under  the  influence  of  these  extra- 
ordinary and  unaccountable  feelings.  The  morning  was  very  cold, 
which  appeared  to  revive  me,  so  that  by  the  time  i  was  dressed  and 
ready  to  set  out,  I  was  a  good  deal  relieved.  I  had  to  travel  about 
eighty  miles  by  coach,  and  though  freed  from  the  notion  of  being  lost, 
I  was  during  the  day  in  a  very  excited,  yet  gloomy  and  wretched  state. 
The  meeting  with  my  friend,  and  the  soothing  effect  of  his  company 
and  converse,  stilled,  in  a  considerable  degree,  my  perturbed  feehngs, 
and  I  went  to  bed  without  any  fear  of  not  sleeping. 

"  I  nevertheless  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  during  the  twelve  suc- 
ceedino:  davs  and  nisfhts,  in  all  thirteen,  I  did  not  crain  a  moment's 
sleep.  My  nerves  seemed  to  be  rigid,  and  at  tlie  utmost  tension,  and 
my  feelings  were  hard  and  unimpressible.  '  I  tried  the  influence  of 
opium  one  or  two  nights,  in  tolerablj^  strong  doses,  but  it  produced  no 
effect,  and  I  used  it  no  more.  1  fully  expected  1  should  lose  my  senses, 
as  it  seemed  impossible  for  me  to  endure  the  suiferiug.  But  1  after- 
wards learned,  under  the  pressure  of  keener  agonies,  that  no  one  can 
estimate  the  degree  of  anguish  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
sustain. 

*•  As  it  was  my  intention  to  be  absent  from  home  not  more  than  a 
fortnight,  I  went  to  my  sleepless  bed  on  the  last  night  of  my  stay,  with 
the  forlorn  hope  of  getting  some  portion  of  tliat  soottiing  anodyne  ;  and 
as  I  was  to  set  out  at  four  in  the  morning,  I  withdrew  very  early.  No 
sleep  or  drowsiness  came  over  me  for  two  or  three  hours,  when  a  violent 
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palpitation  of  the  heart  banished  all  expectation  of  repose,  and  I 
desired  an  apothecary  in  the  neighbourhood  to  be  sent  for.  When  he 
came,  he  made  the  inquiries  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  said  he  could 
discern  no  indications  of  disease,  but,  possibly,  the  liver  mig-ht  be 
affected;  advised  an  a])plication  to  a  physician,  as  soon  as  I  could,  after 
my  return  home ;  he  administered  no  medicine,  but  recommended  a 
foot-bath,  and  left  me.  Happily  the  bath  answered  its  intention,  and 
I  fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  I  was  roused  early  in  the  morning,  and 
began  my  journey  homewards,  though  a  good  deal  depressed. 

"  The  weather  was  frosty  and  cold,  but  when  1  got  out  of  the  coach 
for  breakfast,  all  my  sorrows  had  vanished;  my  appetite  was  good,  and 
my  spirits  were  buoyant,  and  I  got  home  with  an  expectation  of  better 
times.  I  spent,  however,  a  sleepless  night,  though  I  felt  somewhat 
better  than  was  usual,  and  met  my  pupils  at  the  proper  time,  in  the 
lecture  room.  As  I  proceeded  with  the  business,  they  discovered  that 
I  was  in  great  distress,  and  implored  me  to  desist.  I  complied,  but 
Avas  never  again  able  to  meet  them.  I  had  never  made  any  complaints 
to  them,  but  I  learned,  after  my  recovery,  that  they  had  long  suspected 
some  unknown  and  great  distress  was  preying  upon  me.  It  was  the 
practice  of  the  College,  for  the  whole  family  to  assemble  for  devotional 
purposes  morning  and  evening.  The  morning  service  was  conducted 
hj  me,  and  that  of  the  evening  by  the  students  in  succession.  My 
prayers,  which  were  always  dictated  at  the  moment  of  delivery,  un- 
consciously to  myself  led  my  pupils  to  this  conclusion. 

"  In  compliance  with  the  advice  I  had  received,  I  called  on  the  day 
of  my  return  upon  a  physician,  a  very  kind  and  long  well-known  friend : 
he  said  then  but  little,  which  was  chiefly  to  direct  a  dose  of  colocynth 
to  be  taken,  and  promised  to  visit  me  as  soon  as  the  operation  of  the 
colocynth  should  be  ascertained.  He  came,  and  said  he  was  quite  sure 
the  liver  was  in  perfect  health.  Having  been  previously  informed  re- 
specting my  feelings  and  conceptions  of  myself,  he  assured  me  my  com- 
plaint was  unassailable  by  any  medical  treatment ;  that  medical  men 
were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  causes  that  were  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion of  such  maladies,  and  of  any  methods  of  cm-e.  He  strenuously  ad- 
vised the  cessation  of  all  mental  exertion,  with  the  utmost  possible 
avoidance  of  every  disquieting  concern;  entreated  me  to  abstain  entirely 
from  opium,  and  to  consult  no  medical  practitioners,  as  they  could  do 
no  good,  and  might  do  much  injury.  His  decided  opinion  was,  that 
the  brain  had  been  over-worked,  and  was  now,  as  he  said,  taking  its 
revenge  by  demanding  rest.  The  performance  of  my  duties  at  the 
College  was  now  suspended,  and,  after  more  than  a  twelvemonth  spent 
in  the  vain  expectation  on  my  own  part,  and  on  that  of  the  supporters 
of  the  Institution,  that  I  might  resume  them  at  no  very  distant  period, 
I  relinquished  my  office,  and  my  residence  in  the  College.  I  retired  to 
a  house  in  Haqkney,  in  which,  during  the  space  of  rather  more  than 
four  3^ears,  I  luiderwent  horrors  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
convey  an  adequate  conception.'' 

Here  Mr.  Walford  s  lys  he  would  be  inclined  to  bring  his  narrative 
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to  a  conclusion ;  but  he  says  he  writes  with  a  hope  of  affording  solace 
and  comfort  to  some  fellow-sufferers  into  whose  hands  his  memoir 
might  haply  fall.  After  stating  that  he  was  "  induced  to  make  trial 
of  travelling,  and  visiting  several  distant  places,  as  Brighton,  Not- 
tingham, Birmingham,  &c.,"  he  proceeds  as  follows: — 

"  Once  I  set  out  in  company  with  two  beloved  friends,  for  the  Lakes 
of  Cumberland,  and  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland,  but  was  unable, 
through  the  extreme  agitation  of  both  body  and  mind,  to  go  beyond 
Northampton,  whence  I  returned  home  in  deep  despair  of  finding  relief 
by  any  such  means.  I  was  persuaded  to  try  what  daily  short  rides  in 
an  open  carriage,  driven  by  myself,  and  accompanied  by  my  wife,  would 
do  for  me.  This  I  soon  discontinued,  as  I  became  more  and  more 
averse  to  the  persons  whom  we  met,  and  the  places  through  which  we 
passed.  I  could  scarcely  endure  the  sight  of  strangers  ;  and  the  visits 
of  my  friends,  who  called  with  the  intention  of  consoling  me,  soon 
became  so  irksome  as  to  induce  me  to  secrete  myself  from  them. 
Several  pious  friends  proposed  to  me  to  permit  them  to  hold  a  meeting 
for  prayer  with  me,  but  the  proposition  excited  my  alarm  to  such  a 
degree,  that  if  they  had  not  desisted  I  should  have  become,frantic  and 
violent. 

"  I  began  to  shut  myself  up  in  solitude,  as  walking  or  riding  through 
the  streets  made  me  feel  as  though  every  one  I  met  was  accpiainted 
with  my  wickedness  and  misery.  I  could  not  endure  to  look  anyone 
in  the  face,  and  ere  long,  the  sight  of  my  own  face  filled  me  with  fear 
and  aversion,  as  I  considered  myself  to  be  wholly  a  reprobate,  forsaken 
of  God  and  odious  to  man.  This  unhappy  sentiment  originated  in  an 
irrepressible  notion  that  I  had  been  imfaithful  in  the  performance  of 
my  duty,  especially  that  which  was  connected  with  my  college  resi- 
dence. Every  instance  of  languor,  deficiency,  and  imperfection  which 
came  to  my  remembrance,  was  so  magnified  and  exaggerated  as  tO' 
appear  of  the  most  criminal  and  unpardonable  nature.  Before  I  left 
the  College,  I  felt  assured  that  I  should  not  sm-vive  the  day  of  its  taking 
place,  so  that  I  looked  forward  to  it  with  inexpressible  dread  and  liorror. 
The  conception  I  entertained  of  my  unfaithfulness  became  so  powerful 
as  to  convince  me  that  I  had  no  sort  of  right  to  retain  the  property  I 
possessed,  and  I  even  contemplated  selling  the  stock  which  I  had  in 
the  funds,  that  I  might  in  some  mode  or  other  make  away  with  it, 
though  I  was  aware  such  a  measure  would  reduce  me  and  mj^  family 
to  absolute  penury  and  want.  The  dread  of  negotiating  this  sale  and 
making  the  transfer,  which  could  not  be  done  but  in  my  presence  at  the 
Bank,  deterred  me  ;  though  I  had  so  much  power  over  myself  as  to 
execute  a  warrant,  giving  to  my  wife  authority  to  receive  the  interest, 
lest  in  some  reckless  hour  I  should  perpetrate  so  perilous  a  deed. 

"  My  worthy  and  most  sympathising  friend,  the  Treasurer  to  the 
College,  to  whom  I  intimated  wliat  was  passing  in  my  bosom,— for 
strange  as  it  may  a})pear,  I  could  not  restrain  myself  from  divulging 
nearly  all  my  feelings, — used  every  expedient  he  could  devise  from  day 
to  day,  to  persuade  me  that   all  my  misery  originated  in  delusion,  and 
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that  no  c^reatei'  satisfaction  could  be  felt  by  all  the  patrons  of  the 
institution,  than  would  result  from  my  return  to  the  office  I  had  holden. 
But  his  endeavoiu's  were  all  fruitless,  and  I  continued  in  hourly  dread 
that  I  should  be  reduced  to  abject  poverty,  and  end  my  days  in  a  work- 
house, a  prison,  a  lunatic  asylum,  or  a  ditch  ;  and  not  improbably  by 
my  own  hands.  For  many  months  I  suffered  from  disordered  action 
of  the  heart,  and  a  remission  of  pulse,  which,  whenever  I  was  excited, — 
and  almost  every  occurrence  produced  excitement, — occasioned  a  species 
of  convulsive  action,  which  I  thought  would  suffocate  me.  Besides 
which,  I  appeared  to  myself  to  be  surrounded  with  a  dense  vapour,  that 
prevented  me  from  clearly  beholding  the  objects  of  vision.  My  nights 
were  often  sleepless,  and  I  was  in  such  constant  alarm  and  trepidation, 
that  I  could  not  allow  myself  to  be  left  alone  for  an  instant,  without 
uttering  cries  of  agony.  In  such  a  condition,  a  year  slowly  glided  over 
me.  I  was  not,  indeed,  at  all  times  equally  oppressed,  as  now  and  then, 
chiefl}'  in  the  latter  hours  of  the  day,  I  was  so  freed  from  my  gloom 
and  dreary  apprehensions,  as  to  feel  some  measure  of  cheerfulness,  -which 
tempted  me  to  hope  for  entire  deliverance  from  my  grievous  bondage ; 
but  after  many  alternations  of  such  feelings,  I  learned  that  no  reliance 
on  the  flattering  ho})e  could  be  exerted,  as  in  a  few  hom*s  the  bright- 
ness vanished,  and  the  clouds  accumulated  as  thickly  as  ever.  The 
morning  hours  were  invariably  the  worst  seasons  of  the  day. 

"  After  the  expiration  of  this  first  year,  all  my  distressing  symptoms 
increased  in  strength  and  continuance :  the  remissions  of  w^hich  1  have 
just  spoken,  became  less  and  less  frequent ;  and  during  the  succeeding 
four  years,  I  was  oppressed  b}'  unbroken  darkness,  and  tortm-ed  by 
anguish,  which  I  will  describe  as  well  as  I  am  able  in  my  next  letter, 
though  no  words  can  express  with  adequate  force  the  terrors  through 
which  I  passed. 

"  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  relate  in  the  order  of  their  occui'rence,  the 
truly  frightful  sufferings  to  which  I  was  subjected ;  nor  is  it  either 
possible  or  desirable  I  shoidd  recite  the  half  of  them.  In  the  course  of 
the  first  year  to  which  I  have  adverted,  I  was  disposed  incessantly  to 
talk  of  my  feelings,  and  to  weary  the  members  of  my  family  by  reite- 
rated complaints.  I  had  habitually  no  religious  feelings,  but  such  as 
were  made  up  of  the  keenest  anguish,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  all  those 
pleasures  which  I  had  formerly  enjoyed,  in  exercises  of  public  and  private 
devotion,  and  of  the  utter  despair  in  which  I  was  involved,  of  obtaining 
the  future  blessedness  which  is  promised  to  all  the  faithful  disciples  of 
OT-U"  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Sometimes,  however,  dm-ing  that  period,  an 
imusual  excitement  to  pray  would  so  prevail  over  me,  as  to  induce  me 
to  desire  all  who  might  happen  to  be  in  the  room  where  I  was,  in  what- 
ever they  might  be  engaged,  to  kneel  while  I  addressed  supplications 
to  Heaven,  with  an  earnestness  almost  frantic,  for  some  alleviation  of 
my  intolerable  anguish.  After  about  the  period  of  which  I  write,  these 
impulses  altogether  forsook  me,  and  I  for  days  and  weeks  together  used 
no  prayer,  unless  that  now  and  then  a  passionate  ejacvdation  woidd 
escape  from  me. 

"  I  now  shut  myself  as  much  as  possible  from  the  observation  of  any 
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but  my  own  family,  and  for  two  or  three  years  never  passed  tlio 
threshold  of  the  street-door.  I  ahandoned  all  public  and  social  devo- 
tion, as  I  could  not  bear  it ;  and  tliought  it  vain  and  useless  for  my 
condition,  which  I  felt  assured  was  that  of  a  lost  and  reprobate  wretch. 
'Not  unfrcquentl}'  when  called  to  dinner,  I  rushed  out  of  the  house  into 
the  garden,  because  I  could  not  dare  to  implore  a  blessing,  or  express 
any  thanki'uhaess  to  God,  who  had,  as  I  believed,  entirely  and  finally 
deserted  me,  and  had  become  my  Almighty  enemy.  Books  of  every 
description  I  ordered  to  be  removed  out  of  my  notice,  and  insisted  on 
the  whole  of  my  library  being  sold,  at  whatever  loss  might  be  incurred, 
and  that  was  considerable,  as  I  had  paid  exorbitant  prices,  on  account 
of  the  closing  of  the  continent  during  the  French  war,  for  a  large 
number  of  them,  and  which  were  extremely  depreciated  by  the  return 
of  peace,  which  opened  a  free  intercourse  with  all  parts  of  the  world. 

"  My  reason  for  this  procedure  was,  that  books  of  every  kind, 
especially  religious  ones,  and  the  Bible  in  the  greatest  degree,  were 
associated  with  remembrances  that  I  would  gladly  have  banished  for 
ever  from  my  mind.  I  earnestly  wished  I  had  never  learned  to  read 
or  write,  while  at  the  same  time  I  felt  the  strongest  desire  to  engage 
in  both,  but  was  driven  from  them  by  the  morbid  sensibility  which  was 
so  extreme  as  to  be  affected  b}^  every  topic  of  thouglit  that  was  pre- 
sented to  me.  Similar  feelings  constrained  me  to  shun  the  converse  of 
my  friends,  though  I  was  passionately  desirous  of  their  converse.  I 
could  compare  myself  only  to  a  human  body,  the  skin  of  which  having 
been  stripped  off,  no  part  can  be  touched  without  inflicting  agony. 
This  condition  at  length  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  could  not 
bear  the  ordinaiy  conversation  of  the  members  of  my  family,  whether 
they  were  sad  or  cheerful.  The  light  of  day  so  distressed  me,  that  I 
had  all  my  windows  blinded:  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  stars  filled  me 
with  inexpressible  di'ead,  and  I  beheld  them  as  seldom  as  was  possible. 
All  ornamental  furniture,  especially  looking-glasses,  was  especially 
offensive  to  me,  and  was  removed  from  the  apartment  in  which  I  lived. 
My  own  personal  appearance  was  neglected  to  the  utmost ;  I  should 
never  have  shaved  myself,  or  changed  my  clothing,  but  for  the  affec- 
tionate remonstrances  of  my  wife  ;  nor  could  I  endure  the  thought  of 
having  new  clothes  made.  For  what  pm-pose,  I  said  to  myself,  should 
an  outcast  wretch  like  me  pay  any  regard  to  external  appearance  or 
ornament  ?     It  seemed  even  shocking  to  me,  and  monstrous. 

'■  My  irritability  of  temper  was  so  great,  that  I  fully  expected,  in 
some  fit  of  passion,  I  should  murder  some  of  the  inmates  of  my  house ; 
and  this  notion  became  so  strong,  that  for  about  two  years  it  was 
seldom  al.isent  from  my  thoughts  ;  so  that  I  often,  in  imagination, 
underwent  all  the  forms  of  public  prosecution ;  invented  speeches  I 
would  make  at  my  trial,  when  I  knew  I  should  plead  guilty;  and  en- 
dm'ed  agonies  in  this  way  that  could  scarcely  have  been  exceeded  by 
reality.  Dm*ing  the  last  four  years  of  my  extraordinary  wretchedness, 
I  was  perpetually  haunted  by  an  extreme  apprehension  that  I  should 
destroy  myself,  in  order  to  get  free  from  the  incessant  torment  1  was 
compelled  to  endure.     I  never  indeed  proceeded  to  any  actual  attempt 
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on  my  life,  though  I  was  very  often  revolving  the  different  methods  of 
destroying  it,  and  considering  which  I  should  choose.  My  jiatient  wife 
was  sometimes  cautioned  hy  her  friends  to  remove  from  me,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  means  of  destruction  ;  and  I  was  continually  telling  her 
of  the  thoughts  that  were  perpetually  present  to  me.  Often  I  asked  if 
she  was  not  afraid  of  living  with  me  ?  l)ut  her  reply  invariably  was, 
*  Not  in  the  least  degree.'  She  knew  me  too  well,  and  was  too  confi- 
dent of  God's  mercy  to  herself  and  to  me,  she  said,  to  have  any  such 
apprehensions. 

"  The  agitation  and  restlessness  that  affected  me  were  so  great,  that 
I  was  unable  to  sit  down,  as  the  moment  in  which  I  attempted  to  do 
so  brought  an  increase  of  miser}'^ ;  and  I  was  thus  kept  pacing  up  and 
down  my  parlour  from  the  time  of  getting  up  until  going  to  bed.  I 
was  so  intensely  wearied  by  this  incessant  going  to  and  fro,  as  frequently 
to  scream  with  anguish.  In  consequence  of  this  painful  excitement,  I 
seldom  rose  from  my  bed  before  noon,  as  I  was  able  to  continue  this 
postm-e  without  additional  pain.  As  soon  as  I  came  down  stai)-s,  I 
hastily  swallowed  my  breakfast,  standing,  aiul  then  the  endless  move- 
ment began.  AVhile  my  body  was  thus  occupied,  my  mind  was  the 
seat  of  the  direst  contemplations,  revolving  the  past  and  the  future,  until 
sometimes,  when  thinking  of  my  pious  friends  who  were  no  longer  living 
on  earth,  I  lovidly  bid  them  an  everlasting  adieu,  as  I  was  never  to  be 
admitted  to  the  rest  to  which  they  had  been  conducted,  or  join  in  those 
strains  of  celestial  harmony  that  resound  through  the  abodes  of  the 
blessed  and  immortal  inhabitants,  and  to  which  I  formerly  hoped  I 
should  be  conducted,  when  the  trial  of  life  should  have  been  surmounted. 
On  such  occasions,  sighs  of  distress,  so  deep  from  my  bosom,  would 
involuntarily  escape,  as  too  plainly  indicated  the  profound  sorrow  that 
affected  me.  To  this  day  more  than  twenty  years  have  passed  awnj, 
yet  I  am  often  surprised  by  sudden  sighing,  which,  though  unassociated 
with  any  sentiment  of  distress,  occasions  a  temporary  emotion. 

"  Through  this  weary,  toilsome,  and  excruciating  period,  my  nights 
were  often  almost  if  not  quite  sleepless.  AVhen  endeavouring  to  com- 
pose myself  to  rest,  I  was  often  roused  to  vigilance  by  convulsive 
startings,  which  no  sooner  ceased,  than  the  most  hideous  appearances 
of  monstrous  face  and  shape  Avould  pass  before  me,  to  free  myself  from 
which,  I  was  constrained  to  keep  my  eyes  open,  that  the  real  objects 
about  me  might  dispel  those  of  my  disordered  imagination.  How  often 
did  I  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  the  suffering  patriarch  :  '  The  arrows  of 
the  Almighty   are   within  me,  the  poison  whereof  di'inketh  xip  my 

spirit When  I  say,  My  bed  shall  comf(jrt  me,  my  couch  shall 

ease  my  complaint ;  then  thou  scarest  me  with  dreams,  and  terrifiest 

me  through  visions Thou  writest  bitter  things  against  me,  and 

makest  me  to  possess  the  iniquities  of  my  youth.'  Amidst  these  bitter 
agonies,  I  was  annoyed  more  than  can  be  imagined  b}^  a  cause  which 
seems  trivial,  but  was  far  otherwise.  Yery  often  persons,  2:)laces,  and 
things,  would  occur  to  me,  the  names  and  particular  appearances  of 
which  I  was  unable  to  recall  without  long  endeavour  of  a  most  weari- 
some kind.     I  could  not  remember  the  name  of  some  one,  nor  present 
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to  my  fancy  the  faces  or  forms  of  various  persons  or  things  with  which 
I  had  been  familiar ;  nor  could  I  banish  them  from  my  thoughts,  but 
M'as  constrained  to  use  every  method  I  could  devise  to  bring  to  my 
remembrance  what  I  was  forced  to  pm-sue,  until  I  alighted  on  the  name 
or  object  tliat  was  suggested  to  me.  Days  together  was  I  employed  in 
this  fruitless  pursuit,  without  being  able  to  discover  what  I  wanted. 
Often  when  found,  it  would  suggest  to  me  something  else  of  the  same 
kind,  with  similar  disquietude,  till  1  felt  that  the  labours  of  Sisyphus 
were  less  fatiguing"  and  useless  than  those  from  which  I  could  not 
escape.  My  nights  were  often  greatly  disturbed  by  the  sudden  occm*- 
rence  of  some  such  things,  that  suddenly  darted  on  me  when  nearly 
asleep,  and  instantly  banished  all  power  of  sleep. 

"  Early  in  the  commencement  of  the  fom*  years  to  wdiich  I  am 
directing  atteiition,  a  suggestion  was  made  to  me  by  some  friend  to  try 
.some  game,  as  chess,  bagatelle,  drafts,  &c.  At  first,  I  rejected  the 
proposal  with  scorn  ;  but  on  afterwards  conceiving  a  hope  that,  perhaps, 
somewliat  of  this  kind  would  enable  me  to  sit  so  much  as  to  avoid  the 
extreme  weariness  of  being  always  on  my  feet,  I  made  trial  of  chess, 
which  succeeded  so  far  as  to  keep  me  on  a  chair.  Having  made  this 
discoverjr,  I  called  regularly  for  the  chess-board  as  soon  as  1  came  down 
stairs  in  the  morning,  and  insisted  that  my  wife  or  niece  (who  lived 
with  us)  should  pla}^  the  whole  day,  until  it  was  time  to  retire  for  sleep. 
In  this  manner  1  played  thousands  of  games,  sometixnes  varying  the 
employment  by  backgammon,  &c.  Some  inconsiderable  degree  of 
alleviation  was  thus  obtained  during  the  day.  As,  however,  my  com- 
panions were  compelled  at  bedtime  to  withdraw,  I  was  then  left  alone 
for  hours,  as  I  exceedingly  dreaded  to  go  to  bed,  on  account  of  the 
sleeplessness  and  other  innumerable  disquietudes  which  1  almost  invari- 
ably- had  to  encounter.  I  therefore  paced  up  and  down  the  room  until 
midnight,  or  later.  These  solitary  hours  were  the  most  altlieted  I  was 
doomed  to  suffer.  Sometimes  I  was  so  alarmed  lest  the  anger  of  God 
.should  suddenly  fall  iqion  me,  and  seal  my  doom,  that  my  limbs  trembled 
with  the  agitation  of  my  thoughts. 

"  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  enlarge  this  relation  of  misery,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  weary  me  in  the  recital,  and  more  than  enough, 
I  fear,  to  weary  the  reader  of  these  dreary  pages ;  I  shall,  therefore, 
after  observing  that  these  midnight  hours  were  rendered,  in  some  degree, 
more  easy  by  my  finding  out  that  1  could  play  backgammon  without  a 
partner,  as  the  game  very  much  depends  on  the  tUce,  terminate  the 
harrowing  detail. 

"  I  must,  however,  remark  that  every  hope  of  recovery  was  long 
banished  from  me,  and  I  believe  from  my  friends  :  this  utter  prostration 
of  hope  aggravated,  as  much  as  aggravation  was  possible,  the  misery 
of  my  condition.  Yet  recovery  at  length,  though  long  despaired  of, 
came,  and  through  the  great  mercy  of  God,  I  was  rescued  from  '  the 
horrible  pit,  and  the  miry  clay,'  into  which  I  had  seemed  to  be  rapidly 
sinkiuii:." 

This  state  of  mental  gloom  and  despondency  was,  however,  to  come 
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to  an  end.     "We  will  quote  in  detail  Mr.  Walford's  own  account  of  liis 
extraordinary  recovery : — 

"  The  blissful  recovery  which  I  experienced  was  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  any  medical  process  whatever.  I  had,  indeed,  much  against  my  own 
inclination,  been  so  importuned  by  my  friends  as  to  consent,  three  or 
four  years  before  my  recovery  took  place,  to  consult  one  or  two  medical 
advisers  ;  but  the  effect  proved,  as  I  fully  expected,  that  nothing  was 
to  be  hoped  for  from  this  expedient,  and  1  positively  refused  to  see  any 
other  medical  persons.  About  the  same  time,  I  was  over-persviaded,  on 
account  of  my  general  inability  to  sleep,  to  keep  laudanum  by  ni}'^  bed- 
side, and  to  have  recourse  to  it  when  sleep  was  found  to  be  imjn-acti- 
cable.  I  tried  this  measure  two  or  three  times  without  any  sensible 
effect,  and  Hrmly  resolved  to  take  no  more.  I  adhered  to  m}^  purpose, 
and  no  other  experiments  of  the  kind  were  ever  adopted.  A  few  months 
before  any  symptoms  of  improvement  appeared,  I  now  and  then  pre- 
vailed on  myself  to  walk  up  and  down  a  few  hundred  yards  in  the  road 
adjacent  to  my  hovise,  when  I  was  concealed  by  the  darkness  of  the 
night  from  the  notice  of  any  who  might  pass  me.  Soon  after,  I  went 
several  evenings,  when  the  light  of  day  had  departed,  into  my  garden, 
and  paced  up  and  down  for  some  time.  On  these  occasions,  I  sometimes 
felt  an  impulse,  during  my  walks,  to  praj^  with  deep  fervency,  that  some 
measure  of  relief  might  be  afforded  to  me.  These  prayers  were  short 
and  broken,  yet  I  trust  they  found  acceptance  in  heaven. 

"  Some  weeks  or  months  after  these  occurrences,  an  old  friend  from 
Suffolk,  a  most  worthy  minister,  came  to  see  me,  and  stayed  a  day  or 
two.  I  had  formerly  smoked  many  a  pipe  of  tobacco  in  company  with 
my  friend,  though  for  the  preceding  five  years  I  coidd  not  bear  the 
sight  of  a  pipe.  My  wife,  aware  of  his  habits,  had  the  materials  for 
smoking  set  before  him,  which  he  employed,  and  earnestly  pressed  me 
to  accompany  him,  which  I  passionately  refused  to  do.  On  the  evening 
of  his  departure,  when,  as  usual,  I  was  the  only  person  sitting  up,  it 
occmTcd  to  me  to  try  if  I  could  smoke,  which  four  or  five  years  I  had 
discontinued,  on  account  of  the  manifest  bad  effects  which  it  produced 
on  my  pulse  :  I  instantly  procured  for  myself  the  smoking  appai'atus, 
and  found  I  could  perform  the  operation  withoxit  the  injurious  results 
which  had  induced  me  to  relinquish  the  practice.  Soon  after  this  ex- 
periment, I  resolved  to  try  if  I  could  read,  though  I  was  mider  a  great 
difficulty  to  select  a  book  that  did  not  seem  likely  to  awaken  painful 
associations,  and  I  especiall}"  shunned  all  such  as  treated  of  religious 
subjects.  Accident  determined  m}^  choice.  I  had  not  relinquished  a 
Book  Society  of  which  I  was  a  member,  though  the  books  that  came 
to  my  house  were  carefull}'  concealed  from  my  notice.  At  the  time  of 
which  I  am  now  writing,  I  found  that  a  '  History  of  the  Cotton  Manu- 
facture,' by  Mr.  Baines,  was  brought  to  my  house,  and  as  it  seemed  not 
very  likely  that  anything  in  it  would  excite  mj  feelings,  1  resolved, 
though  with  extreme  apprehension,  to  try  this  book.  In  a  day  or  two, 
I  found  nothing  in  it  that  much  distressed  me,  and  I  perused  it  to  its 
close.     It  amused  me,  and  after  reading  it  again,  I  wrote  out  a  pretty 
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extensive  abridgment  of  it.     I  then  attempted  a  work  by  Mr.  Babbage, 
the  title  of  whieh  is,  I  think,  '  The  Economy  of  Manufactm^es.' 

"  After  reading  and  epitomising  these  works,  I  was  so  much  quieted 
as  to  regret  I  had  no  others  of  similar  character :  and  I  then  engaged 
in  writing'  a  translation  of  the  history  of  Herodotus.  Before  I  had 
completed  my  translation  of  the  first  book  of  that  history,  the  spring 
brought  the  month  of  May.  My  son  entreated  his  mother  to  take  a 
ride  in  a  carriage  with  him,  and  I  joined  in  the  entreaty,  as  I  greatly 
wished  she  should  enjoy  some  refreshment  of  this  kind.  The  carriage 
was  brought  to  the  door,  when  my  faithful  wife  positively  refused  to  go 
Tinless  I  would  accompany  them.  This,  I  both  thought  and  said,  was 
impossible.  She,  however,  persisted  in  her  refusal ;  and  for  some  time 
I  warmly  remonstrated  with  her,  and  urged  her  going.  While  I  was 
thus  engaged,  a  sudden  inf|uiry  offered  itself  to  me  :  Why  I  could  not 
go  ?  I  could  discover  no  reason  ;  and  calling  for  my  hat,  1  jumped  into 
the  carriage,  when  I  directed  the  driver  to  take  us  to  Epping  Forest,, 
through  Wanstead  and  Woodford,  a  ride  which,  in  former  years,  I  had 
often  taken  with  great  pleasure.  The  verdure  of  the  grass,  trees,  and 
country  in  general,  mth  the  fineness  of  the  weather,  so  affected  me, 
that  all  my  fears,  disquietudes,  and  sorrows  vanished  as  if  by  a  miracle, 
and  I  was  well, — entirely  relieved,  and  iHled  with  a  transport  of  delight 
such  as  I  had  never  before  experienced.  My  hope  and  conhdence  in 
God  were  restored,  and  all  my  dreary  expectations  of  destroying  myself 
or  others  were  entirely  forgotten.  On  my  return  home  from  this  re- 
viving excm'sion,  every  desire  to  shut  myself  up  and  exclude  my  friends 
was  departed,  and  I  eoidd  with  difficulty  restrain  myself  from  being 
always  abroad. 

"  This  extraordinary  change  of  feeling  took  place,  as  I  have  said,  in 
May;  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  August,  I  set  out  in  conqsany 
with  my  son  and  an  active  friend,  who  had  before  travelled  on  the  con- 
tinent, for  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  The  delights  of  that 
journey  were  so  enhanced  by  contrast  with  the  events  of  the  five  pre- 
ceding years,  that  I  was  in  a  species  of  rapture  throughout  the  whole. 
I  felt  no  apprehensions  of  danger  in  going  so  far  from  home;  and  the 
glorious  scenes  I  witnessed  so  enchanted  me,  that  my  pleasure  over- 
flowed the  limits  of  ordinary  enjoyment.  One  only  regret  was  occa- 
sioned b}^  the  unavoidable  necessity,  under  which  my  companions  in 
travel  were  placed,  of  returning  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  business ; 
by  which  I  was  hurried  from  scenes  of  sm-passing  grandeur  and  interest, 
before  I  had  half  gratified  m^'-self  with  gazing  upon  them.  Enchanted 
and  fascinated  as  I  was  with  this  tour,  I  attribute  no  part  of  my  re- 
covery to  it,  as  I  had  been  entirely  freed  from  my  sad  condition,  both 
of  body  and  mind,  before  it  took  place  ;  if  this  had  not  been  the  case, 
no  wishes  of  my  own,  nor  any  entreaties  of  my  friends,  would  have  had 
power  to  persuade  me  to  set  out  upon  it,  so  deeply  was  I  affected  by 
the  remembrance  of  former  disappointments.  Immediately  alter  my 
retmni,  I  was  seized  with  a  most  unexpected  and  severe  diarrhoea,  which 
I  thought  would  terminate  my  joys  and  sorrows  alike  :  it  yielded,  how- 
ever, to  skilful  medical  treatment,  after  some  days ;  and  one  of  my 
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medical  attendants,  who  had  long  b(;cn  acqnainted  with  my  constitution, 
assured  nie  when  the  vehemence  of  tlie  paroxysms  was  abated,  that  the 
effects  of  it  were  far  more  beneficial  than  any  medical  treatment  could 
liave  produced;  and  he  anticii)ated  a  j^erfeet  freedom  Irom  the  return 
of  my  distressing  nervous  disease.  This  anticipation  has  been  verified 
by  several  successive  years  of  established  health  ;  and  though  I  am  now 
occasionally  in  some  measure  disturbed  by  some  of  the  minor  symptoms 
of  my  disorder,  for  short  periods,  chielly  during  the  hours  of  night,  my 
general  healtl\  is  remarkable  for  my  j^ears ;  and  the  condition  of  my 
feelings  tranquil  and  cheerful,  though  seldom  much  elevated. 

"  It  will  not  appear  surprising  that,  after  the  singular  and  remarkable 
detail  that  has  been  given,  I  felt  a  great  wish,  if  possible,  to  ascei'tain 
the  jcause  of  nearly  fifty  j^ears'  intense  suiFering  through  which  I  had 
passed.  While,  indeed,  under  the  great  force  of  my  sorrows,  I  was 
evermore  induced  to  regard  them  as  arising  from  mental  and  spiritual 
causes,  quite  independent  of  any  bodily  disease ;  yet  as  soon  as  my  re- 
covery was  confirmed,  I  strongly  suspected  this  notion  was  incorrect, 
and  some  recollections  of  former  years  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  quite  imfounded.  My  natural  temperament  had  ever  appeared  to 
me  to  be  more  of  the  sanguine  than  the  saturnine  species,  so  that  when- 
ever I  possessed  myself  sufficiently  to  consider  the  case  impartiall}-,  I 
imagined  that  somewhat  superinduced,  and  not  native,  was  the  som'ce 
of  my  melancholy  despondency.  I  shall  therefore  briefiy  mention  the 
occurrences  that  befell  me,  and  the  conclusion  from  them  at  which  I 
arrived,  by  putting  them  together.  My  knowledge  of  physiology  is 
very  scanty,  so  that  if  my  memoir  should  meet  the  eye  of  any  proficient 
in  that  science,  1  must  crave  his  candour  for  what  1  am  about  to  state 
relative  to  my  belief  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  my  complaints.  I 
have  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  probable  judgment  on  the  whole  case, 
which,  however,  I  do  not  presume  to  represent  as  if  it  were  demon- 
strated, or  as  entitling  me  to  impose  it  on  persons  who  are  alone  quali- 
fied scientifically  and  religiously  to  decide  respecting  it. 

"  From  a  very  early  age — say  five  or  six  years  from  my  birth — I  was 
subject  to  very  frequent  attacks  of  headache,  which  increased  in  in- 
tensity up  to  about  the  twenty-second  or  twenty-third  year  of  my  age. 
At  this  time  I  was  a  student,  and  my  studies  were  very  often  seriously 
affected  by  this  frequency  of  pain.  About  this  period,  my  attention 
was  forcibly  drawn  to  an  increasing  discharge  of  fetid  mucus  from  one 
(the  left)  of  my  nostrils,  which  became  very  oti'ensive  to  me,  and 
clearly  indicated  something  wrong  on  the  left  side  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  interior  of  my  head.  The  first  surgeon  in  London  Avas  at  that  time 
Mr.  Cline,  to  whom  I  applied  for  advice.  His  opinion  was  that  an 
ulcer  had  formed  in  the  frontal  sinus,  which  he  supposed  to  be  easily 
cui'able  could  it  be  got  at :  as  this  was  impracticable,  he  recommended 
certain  applications  of  mercury  to  the  nostrils,  the  vapours  of  which, 
were  to  be  conveyed  by  the  agency  of  heat  into  the  head.  This  prac- 
tice was  tried  for  some  time,  but  served  only  to  aggravate  the  symp- 
toms, and  was  therefore  discontinued.  Soon  after  this  experiment,  I 
went  to  Birmingham  to  visit  my  friends,  when  it   occurred  to  me  to 
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consult  Dr.  Withering,  who  was  then  practising  as  a  physician  with 
eminent  reputation.  He  did  not  coincide  with  Mr.  Cline's  opinion,  but 
inquired  if  I  had  at  any  time  suffered  an  injury  upon  the  skull  ?  It 
had  never  before  occurred  to  me  to  reflect  on  what  I  had  often  heard 
from  ni}^  mother,  that  ^\'hen  I  was  about  two  years  old  1  had  fallen  on 
the  edg-e  of  a  fender,  and  inflicted  a  very  dangerous  wound  on  my  fore- 
head, the  scar  of  which  was  at  that  time  quite  visible.  On  directing 
his  attention  to  this  mark,  he  instantly  said,  there  was  the  origin  of 
my  pain  ;  a  wound  had  been  produced  in  the  interior  of  the  sinus,  which 
he  feared  would  never  be  healed,  though  it  was  not  impossible  it  might 
be  worn  out  by  the  increase  of  years.  He  cautioned  me  against 
allowing  any  tampering  with  it,  as  it  was  impossible  to  do  good,  and 
injury  might  be  inflicted.  He  advised  the  application  of  leeches,  when- 
ever the  pain  might  be  very  troublesome ;  and  recommended  me  to 
take  snuff  plentifully,  as  the  means  of  stimulating  the  secretion  of 
mucus,  in  order  to  assist  the  escape  of  the  purulent  matter  that  was 
ever  forming,  and  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  headaches  from  which  I 
suffered. 

"  This  advice  appeared  to  me  to  be  wise  and  good,  and  I  immediately 
acted  upon  it,  with  great  ultimate  though  not  immediate  benefit,  as  my 
headaches  continued  without  material  diminution  for  perhaps  four  or 
live  years.  Soon  after  I  went  to  reside  in  Yarmouth,  which  was  when 
I  was  on  the  point  of  thirty  years  of  age,  I  experienced  the  first  serious 
attacks  of  the  malady,  the  growth  and  termination  of  which  have  been 
described  in  the  last  letters,  and  need  not  therefore  be  repeated.  After 
the  first  of  these  paroxysms  of  despondency  took  place,  I  gradually 
perceived  the  headaches  by  which  I  had  been  so  long  afflicted  were 
almost  imperceptibly  becoming  less  frequent  and  intense,  while  the 
symptoms  of  dejection  increased  in  about  the  same  proportion.  These 
changes  were  so  slowly  effected  as  to  elude  much  observation  at  the 
time  of  their  occurrence,  though  I  subsequently  became  painfully 
conscious  of  them,  in  the  great  increase  of  my  mental  suffering,  and  the 
almost  entire  cessation  of  the  hemiplegia,  or  partially  local  headache. 
After  my  recovery,  when  often  reflecting  on  the  course  of  suffering 
through  which  I  had  passed,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  headaches  and 
the  mental  depressions  were  the  results  of  one  common  cause — the  injmy 
inflicted  on  my  head  in  infancy.  I  conceived  that  the  headaches  were 
the  effects  of  the  injury,  so  long  as  the  consequences  of  it  were  confined 
to  the  sinus  exterior  to  the  brain  ;  and  that  the  mental  suffering,  which 
by  slow  degrees  succeeded  to  the  decreasing  pains  of  the  head,  and 
finally  displaced  them,  was  caused  by  what  medical  men  technically 
term  metastasis,  or  a  transference  of  the  effects  of  the  injury  from  the 
external  sinus  to  the  interior  of  the  cranium,  and  these  so  affected  the 
brain  and  the  nervous  system  that  is  dependent  on  it,  as  to  produce 
the  grievous  sorrows  of  which  I  was  for  almost  sixty  years  the 
subject. 

"  The  conception  now  stated  is  entirely  my  own,  and  if  it  be  incor- 
rect, the  incoiTCctncss  belongs  only  to  myself,  and  I  have  set  it  down 
as  a  probable  reason  for  attributing  many  of  what   are  called  nervous 
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diseases  to  injuries  immediately  or  remotely  affecting'  the  brain  and  the 
nervous  system,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  tliough  I  hope  and  believe, 
in  few  instances  so  pregnant  with  intense  and  durable  wretchedness  as 
that  from  which  I  was  mercifully  delivered.  My  notion,  which  I  have 
briefl}^  developed,  of  the  origin  of  my  malad}^  derives  some  confirmation 
from  the  observation  made  to  me  by  Dr.  AVithering,  which  I  have 
noticed,  that  possibly  the  effect  of  my  eaidy  injury  might  be  outgrown 
by  advancing  j^ears.  Such,  I  imagine,  is  the  probable  reason  of  my 
sudden  and  almost  instant  recovery  :  the  cause  was  exhausted,  and  the 
effect  ceased." 

When  referring  in  another  ]3ortion  of  his  autobiography  to  his 
restoration  to  health,  Mr.  Walford,  when  speaking  of  the  probable 
physical  cause  of  his  attack  of  mental  depression,  observes  : — 

"  Ignorant,  prejudiced,  and  irreligious  men  are  frequently  guilty  of 
ascribing  such  a  derangement  as  that  which  I  have  described,  to  false 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  religion,  and  the  extravagances  of  heated 
and  fanatical  imaginations — the  results  of  puritanical  or  methodistic 
representations  of  Christianity.  By  such  means  they  endeavour  to 
discredit  all  serious  and  spiritual  piety,  and  to  justify  their  own  careless 
and  wicked  disregard  of  it.  In  the  instance  which  this  memoir  offers 
to  observation,  it  is  plain  and  u,ndeniable  that  the  dejection,  melancholy, 
and  excited  apprehensions  of  misery,  present  and  future,  would  have 
agitated  any  individual  whatever,  religious  or  irreligious,  who  should 
have  suffered  from  phj'sical  injur}'  a  similar  disturbance  of  nervous  and 
mental  health.  The  specific  objects  on  which  the  morbid  influence  is 
exerted  will  vary,  according  to  the  several  predominant  characteristics 
of  the  persons  affected  by  it :  irreligious  men  are  as  liable  to  such 
injm-ies,  and  the  natm'al  effects  of  them,  as  any  of  directly  opposite  and 
contrary  chai'acter ;  but  the  special  effects  will  differ,  just  as  the  indi- 
vidual habits,  mental  and  moral,  differ  from  each  other.  A  bad  man 
may  be  the  victim  of  nervous  derangement,  but  his  dejection  will  not 
be  associated  with  anguish  arising  from  his  apprehension  that  he  has 
lost  the  favom'  of  Grod,  together  with  the  forfeiture  of  all  the  pure  and 
heavenly  delights  which  his  dependence  on  God,  and  his  converse  with 
him,  were  wont  to  impart :  his  distress  may  be  very  great,  but  it  will 
have  no  relation  to  his  exclusion  from  the  '  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,'  and  a  final  separation  from  his  friends  whom  he  had  loved  on 
account  of  their  sympathy  in  holy  affections,  and  in  converse  with  whom 
he  had  been  expecting  a  friendship  more  perfect  and  an  intercourse  more 
blissful  than  can  be  enjoyed  in  this  inortal  and  transient  state.  Other 
feai's,  apprehensions,  and  terrors  will  engage  his  thoughts  and  agitate 
his  bosom,  according  to  the  strength  and  virulence  of  his  perturbed 
imagination,  but  they  cannot  be  imputed  to  either  his  supposed  or  actual 
piety,  as  he  is  possessed  of  neither." 

Mr.  Walford's  recovery  was  not,  hov;ever,  a  permanent  one.  The 
Kev,  Mr.  Stoughton,  in  his  continuation  of  the  memoir,  says  : — 
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"  On  the  21st  of  Deeemher,  184-9,  the  Editor  received  from  liis  re- 
vered and  beloved  friend  a  note — the  last  lie  ever  sent  to  him — con- 
taining an  invitation  in  the  following  terms,  which  show  the  feelings 
■with  which  he  anticipated  the  birthday  that  proved  his  last : — 

"  '  If  I  am  permitted  to  live  until  the  9th  of  January  next,  I  shall 
have  completed  my  seventy-seventh  year ;  and  I  write  for  the  pm-pose 
of  saying  that  I  ho^De  you  and  Mrs.  Stoughton  will  come  and  dine  with 
me  on  that  day,  and  spend  as  many  more  days  and  nights  with  us  as 
you  can  afford.  You  will  not,  I  hope,  allow  anything,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  my  having  this  pleasure,  as  I  cannot  look  for  returns  of  that 
day  without  presumption.' 

"  The  invitation  was  gladly  accepted,  and  the  day  thus  spent  with 
him  was  one  of  imusual  gratification.  Infirmity  seemed  to  have  but 
slightly  touched  his  vigorous  constitution,  while  age  had  not  at  all 
impau'cd  the  energy  of  his  strong  intellect,  or  cooled  the  ardour  of  his 
domestic  and  social  affections.  His  conversation  was,  as  ever,  intelli- 
gent and  sensible,  and  indicated  that  his  mind  was  in  a  state  of  placid 
enjoj-ment.  It  was  interesting  to  see  his  manly  and  veneral)le  form, 
seated  at  the  fireside  of  his  library,  surrounded  by  his  favourite  authors, 
to  listen  to  reminiscences  of  old  times,  and  to  remai'ks,  pronounced  in 
no  undecided  tone,  on  various  topics,  theological  and  literary,  and  to 
witness  the  beaming  forth  of  that  unaffectedly  genial  spirit  which 
always  crowned  his  simple,  but  generous  and  hearty  hospitalities.  Old 
age  with  a  matured  mind  and  a  mellowed  heart  is  always  beautiful.  It 
resembles  a  tree  tinted  with  autumnal  hues  of  glorious  richness,  and 
reflecting  from  its  leaves  the  brilliant  rays  of  sunset.  A  charm  of 
precious  holy  power  invests  it,  which  whoso  feeleth  not  hath  a  dry  and 
withered  soul.  The  subject  of  these  recollections  was  a  choice  specimen 
of  such  old  age,  and  rarely  was  it  seen  in  a  better  light  than  on  that 
last  birthda}'. 

"  A  few  weeks  after  this,  intelligence  of  an  alarming  kind  respecting 
him  was  received  b}'  his  friends  in  town.  He  had  become  seriously 
indisposed,  and  in  connexion  with  very  considerable  physical  disease, 
some  plain  symptoms  of  his  old  melancholy  had  made  their  appearance. 
But  after  a  little  while  there  was  a  marked  improvement.  Health, 
bodily  and  mental,  seemed  as  if  they  would  be  entu-ely  restored. 
During  a  visit  paid  to  him  by  the  writer,  Mr.  Walford  expressed  the 
alarming  apprehensions  he  had  felt  lest  his  previous  sad  visitation 
should  retm'n  in  vmmitigated  force.  And  then  with  touching  simplicity, 
while  his  e^-es  were  full  of  tears,  and  his  lips  quivered  with  irrepressible 
emotion,  he  adverted  to  the  efforts  he  had  used  to  quell  his  dark  fore- 
bodings by  a  humble  and  believing  application  of  the  Gospel  to  his  o\\n 
ease. 

"  '  I  can  only  rest,'  said  he,  '  on  the  most  general  assm'ances  of  the 
divine  mercy;  declarations  which  include  all  are  alone  such  as  I  can 
believe  uiclude  me.  '  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  witli  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ,  the  righteous :  and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins :  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.' 
That  is  general  enough.     It  gives  me  hope.' 
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"  After  repeated  referenees  to  this  encouraging  topic,  lie  resumed  his 
wonted  love  of  conversation,  discussing  several  theological  and  critical 
questions  with  unabated  interest ;  and  as  some  references  happened  to 
be  made  to  popular  methods  of  representing  truth  by  the  aid  of 
imagery  and  illustration,  he  observed  that  such  modes,  though  at  times 
very  important,  desirable,  and  even  necessary,  could  never  yield  satis- 
faction to  a  mind  of  his  habits,  desiring  as  he  did  to  get  below  the  out- 
M'ard  covering  and  drapery  of  truth,  to  investigate  its  essential  nature, 
and  to  form  clear,  deiinite,  and  abstract  views  of  its  substance  and 
soul. 

'•  The  impression  left  by  the  interview  was  highly  encouraging,  and 
it  was  fervently  hoped  that  the  last  clouds  of  eventide  had  broken  and 
would  vanish,  and  that  the  going  down  of  the  sun  would  be  a  scene  of 
glory.  But  the  hope  was  soon  checked.  Tidings  of  relapse,  fearful 
relapse,  succeeded.  Another  visit  was  paid,  and  how  different  was  the 
scene  in  tlie  cpiiet  little  study  at  Uxbridge  from  that  witnessed  only  a 
few  weeks  before !  How  very  different  from  the  cheerful  birthday 
scene  !  Disease  had  manifestly  been  at  work.  The  forni  had  shrunk ; 
the  face  was  haggard;  the  svmken  eye  indicated  despondency.  He 
made  an  affectionate  acknowledgment  of  his  friend's  kindness  in  coming 
to  visit  him,  but  expressed  himself  as  no  longer  entitled  to  the  plea- 
sures of  friendship,  no  longer  worthy  of  esteem  and  regard,  liooks, 
which  he  had  so  much  valued,  he  declared  were  now  a  torment  to  his 
sight.  Philosophy,  his  favourite  piu'suit,  he  denounced  as  a  word  he 
could  not  endure.  Incessant  restlessness  would  not  allow  him  to  remain 
in  his  chair  for  a  minute,  but  he  was  ever  pacing  his  studj'  with  per- 
tui'bed  emotion.  It  was  night,  dark,  starless  night,  with  that  soul  that 
had  once  been  so  bright  and  sunny.  All  efforts  made  to  administer 
consolation  were  instantly  repelled,  and  he  dwelt  with  agonizing  earnest- 
ness upon  his  state  of  mind,  which  he  described  in  terms  characteristic 
of  his  usual  correct  and  exact  habit  of  expression,  but  swelling  out 
sometimes  into  bursts  of  unwonted  eloquence — the  eloquence  of  despair. 
It  was  plain  that  with  the  recurrence  of  physical  disease  had  come  the 
dense  morbid  melancholy  of  bygone  years. 

"  It  was  a  painful  task  for  those  who  watched  him  to  see  with  what 
power  the  malady  operated  on  his  mind ;  not  merely  beclouding  his 
thoughts  with  regard  to  religion,  but,  as  in  the  former  case,  producing 
strange  ideas  and  fears  with  regard  to  his  circumstances.  Yet,  amidst 
liis  mystei'ious  hallucinations  there  came  now  and  then,  especially  once, 
a  lucid  space  in  which  disease  gave  way,  and  Christian  faith  and  hope 
burst  forth." 

Continuing  the  narrative,  his  biographer  observes  : — 

"  A  third  visit  paid  by  the  writer  was  scarcely  less  mournful  than  the 
second.  The  bed-room,  to  which  disease  and  infirmity  now  confined 
Mr.  Wall'ord,  so  darkened,  by  his  express  direction,  as  scarcely  to  leave 
his  features  visible,  was  but  as  a  sign  and  symbol  of  the  mental  state 
of  the  venerated  and  much-loved  sufferer.  With  perverse  acuteness  he 
parried  off  all  arguments   of  consolation,  and  obstinately  averred  that 
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while  his  distress  twenty  jem'fi  before  was  the  effect  of  clisease,his  present 
sorrow  was  independent  of  such  a  cause.  His  explanations  of  the  former 
visitation  were  repeated,  but  in  vain.  His  pertinacious  refusal  of  all 
comfort  was,  however,  but  too  plain  a  proof  of  the  renewed  and  entire 
ascendanc}'  of  that  same  insidious  morbid  influence  which  had  previ- 
ously been  such  a  destroyer  of  his  peace.  Still  it  was  hoped  that  a  time 
of  joy  would  return.  Anxiously  did  his  affectionate  niece,  who  resided 
with  him,  and  his  not  less  atteetionate  daughter-in-law,  who  spent  the 
last  few  weeks  vmder  his  roof,  watch  and  wait  for  such  a  happy  season, 
even  as  the  watchman  waiteth  for  the  morning :  but  in  this  world  it 
never  came.  The  parox^'sms  of  anguish,  indeed,  abated  ;  he  spoke  less 
and  less  of  his  sorrow,  and  sunk  down  into  a  state  of  silence,  if  not 
torpor.  Days  and  nights  gloomily  rolled  on,  so  different  from  theii* 
'  tranquil  gliding'  which  he  frequently  described  in  his  letters  and  other 
papers  ;  but  it  was  the  happy  confidence  of  his  friends,  notwithstanding 
his  own  fears,  that  the  angry  billow,  no  less  than  the  gentle  wave,  was 
bearinc:  his  weather-beaten  bark  to  the  better  land.  That  land  he 
reached  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1850.  The  poor  body  looked  truly  like 
a  wreck ;  but  the  eye  of  Christian  faith  could  see  the  soul,  which 
had  often  had  such  hard  work  to  pilot  the  unmanageable  vessel, 
safe  beyond  the  reach  of  storms  and  the  return  of  night,  on  the  shores 
of  the  heavenly  country." 

We  copy  for  the  perusal  of  those  who  are  Interested  in  this  case, 
the  account  given  in  the  appendix  of  the  ^jos^  mortem  examination  of 
Mr.  Walford.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Examination  of  the   body   of   the  Rev.  William  Walford,    on   the 
27th  June,  1850,  the  fifth  day  after  his  decease  : — • 

"  No  remarkable  external  appearance ;  there  was  more  fat  over  the 
whole  body  than  coidd  have  been  expected,  when  his  long  illness  and 
great  abstinence  from  food  are  considered.  On  opening  the  head,  the 
dura  mater  was  found  so  firmly  attached  to  the  bone  at  two  points,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  separation  without  being  torn.  Those  two  points 
were — one  near  the  superior  and  anterior  angle  of  the  right  parietal 
bone,  the  other  at  the  superior  and  posterior  angle  of  the  left  parietal 
bone :  they  were  marked  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  bones  by  deep 
depi'essions  having  a  sort  of  hone^^combed  appearance,  but  not  carious. 
The  outer  table  of  the  skull  alone  remained  at  these  parts,  and  it.s 
thickness  scarcely  exceeded  stout  letter-paper ;  the  size  of  both  depres- 
sions was  nearly  the  same — about  an  inch  long  by  three-fourtlis  of  an 
inch  in  breadth.  The  colour  of  the  brain  under  the  first  point  was 
different  from  all  its  surrounding  surface ;  it  had  assumed  a  green  tinge 
similar  to  long-retained  pus  :  this  did  not  extend  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  There  was  no  discoloration 
of  the  brain  at  the  second  point,  nor  was  there  elevation  of  the  surface 
at  either  :  the  depressions  in  the  bone  were  from  thickening  of  the  dura 
niatcr  in  those  spccilled  localities.  I'he  dura  mater  throughout  its 
whole  extent  had  lost  much   of  its  proj'er  vascularity,  and  assumed  a 
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thickened  yellow,  leathery  appearance.  Over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
brain  there  was  eonsiderahle  serous  effusion  :  the  ventricles  were  full 
of  water — there  wert;  no  signs  of  recent  inllammatory  action,  hut  there 
were  several  points  of  unnatural  adhesion  of  the  membranes,  denoting 
former  existence  of  an  iidhuunuitory  state.  The  lungs  were  sound 
throughout,  but  had  large  adhesive  bands  at  various  parts,  the  conse- 
quence of  inllannnation  at  some  remote  time.  There  were  several 
ounces  of  water  in  both  sides  of  the  chest. 

"  The  heart  was  large,  flabby,  and  covered  with  a  good  deal  of  fat, 
especially  at  the  base.  It  contained  no  blood — it  was  strongly  adherent 
to  the  pericardium  over  the  whole  space  corresponding  to  the  left 
ventricle,  the  evident  effect  of  iullammation  at  some  former  time.  The 
valves  of  the  heart  were  sound;  the  aorta  was  fully  one-half  larger  than 
natural,  and  at  its  origin  from  the  heart,  was  an  almost  continuous 
circle  of  ossitication.  The  whole  inner  surface  of  the  left  ventricle  and 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  had  a  deep  red  colour,  like  inflammation,  but 
there  were  no  enlarged  capillary  vessels  to  be  seen.  The  pericardium 
contained  about  an  ounce  of  water.  All  the  abdominal  viscera  were  in 
a  healthy  condition. 

"Dax.  Macnamae^s  Sm-geon,  ■)   Uxbridc^e  " 
AViLLiAM  Eay^sEII,   Surgeon,  j       *         ^  ' 

We  now  proceed  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  another 
work  presenting  many  points  of  deep  psychological  interest.  In  the 
memoir  of  Mr.  Richard  Williams,  sm-geon,  who  officiated  as  catechist 
to  the  Patagonian  Missionary  Society  in  Tierra  Del  Fuego,  we  have 
the  details  of  an  extraordinary  mental  attack,  during  which  this  gentle- 
man is  said  to  "have  undergone  marked  spiritual  changes."  We  sub- 
join Mr.  Williams'  narrative  of  the  singular  illness  which  issued  in 
wliat  is  termed,  "  his  conversion." 

"  I  bless  God  that  ever  I  was  afflicted.  Not  only  do  I  date  my  con- 
version from  my  illness,  but  I  believe  that  this  illness  was  designed  for 
my  conversion.  It  was  a  seizure  more  remarkable  than  anj'  of  which  I 
remember  to  have  heard  or  read;  and,  apart  from  the  inward  working 
of  the  mind,  it  presented  a  series  of  extraordinary  symptoms,  which 
seem  to  defy  solution.  Myself  a  medical  man,  and  for  many  years  ac- 
customed to  witness  disease  in  ever^-  form,  I  have  been  able  to  explain, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  almost  every  case  ;  but  for  the  cause  of  my  own 
illness,  and  for  the  explanation  of  its  strange  symptoms,  my  knowledge 
and  means  of  judging  fall  far  short.  But  whether  mere  natural  causes 
occasioned  all  the  bodily  sensations  or  not,  scarcely  signifies  :  the  mental 
changes,  I  am  fully  assured,  were  altogether  the  work  of  God. 

"  At  the  very  outset,  I  should  ackno^vlcdge  that  I  had  no  previous 
belief  in  the  truth  of  Christianity.  I  viewed  it  sometimes  in  one  light, 
sometimes  in  another.  I  regarded  it,  for  the  most  part,  as  an  absurdity. 
At  its  many  votaries  I  wondered,  and  their  miderstandings  I  looked 
down  upon  as  strangely  deluded.  I  could  not  comprehend  how  a  God 
should  die,  nor  even  bring  my  mind  to  admit  that  an  atonement  was 
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necessary.  The  works  of  infidels,  however,  I  always  read  with  dis- 
satisfaction or  diso'ust ;  and  any  scurrilous  attack  on  the  faith  of  others 
I  should  have  heen  ready  to  oppose.  But  into  the  truth  of  the  matter 
I  never  thought  of  inquiring  ;  and,  as  far  as  my  perusal  of  it  went,  the 
Bible  was  a  mere  lumber-hook.  Science,  literature,  and  my  profession, 
were  my  whole  delight ;  but  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  Christianity  I 
felt  it  no  part  of  my  business  to  examine. 

"  Of  natural  religion  1  had  something  in  my  heart.  Many  a  time 
have  I  lifted  my  eyes  from  natm'e  up  to  nature's  God,  and  have  adored 
his  excellency  as  revealed  in  his  beautiful  and  magnificent  works.  I 
knew  myself  to  be  a  creature  sprung  from  God ;  but  I  never  dreamed 
that  I  was  a  creature  accursed  before  him.  I  knew  God  to  be  infinitely 
just ;  but  I  never  feared  that  that  justice  would  consign  me  to  eternal 
misery.  I  knew  that  I  oftentimes  acted  contrary  to  my  conscience ; 
but  I  believed  that  intellectual  enlightenment  and  the  mere  force  of 
reasoning  could  carry  human  nature  to  perfection,  and  place  it  far 
above  the  control  of  passion.  I  deified  human  nature  as  capable  of 
transcendent  virtue,  and  absolutely  denied  its  innate  corruption.  I 
hoped  that  the  soul  was  immortal,  but  could  never  feel  convinced  that 
it  was  so ;  but  as  to  everlasting  torments, — I  viewed  the  doctrme  as 
sacrilege,  and  a  defamation  of  the  justice  of  God.  The  existence  of  a 
devil  1  believed  no  more  than  any  other  bugbear. 

"  The  only  instances  when  confidence  in  my  own  opinions  has  been 
altogether  shaken,  were,  I  well  remember,  moments  when,  without  an 
assignable  I'eason,  I  have  awakened  from  sleep,  and  an  indescribable 
awe  and  terror  have  seized  on  my  soul,  filling  it  with  undefined  appre- 
hensions of  the  future.* 

"  Such  is  a  slight  picture  of  my  state  of  mind  previous  to  my  illness. 

*  "To  such  lucid  moments  does  Jane  Taylor  refer,  in  lines  not  the  less  poetical 
because  of  their  simple  truthfulness: — 

'  And  yet,  amid  the  huiTy,  toil,  and  strife, 
Tlie  claims,  the  urgencies,  the  wliirl  of  life, — 
The  soul — perhaps  in  silence  of  the  niglit — 
Has  flashes,  transient  intervals  of  light ; 
When  things  to  come,  without  a  shade  of  doubt. 
In  terrible  reality  stand  out. 
Those  lucid  moments  suddenly  present 
A  glance  of  truth,  as  though  the  heavens  were  rent ; 
And  through  that  chasm  of  pure  celestial  liglit. 
The  future  breaks  upon  the  startled  sight ; 
Life's  vain  pursuits,  and  Time's  advancing  pace, 
Appear  with  death-bed  clearness,  face  to  face ; 
And  Immortality's  expanse  sublime, 
In  just  proportion  to  the  speck  of  time  : 
While  death,  uprising  from  the  silent  sliades, 
Shews  his  dark  outline  ere  the  vision  fades  ; 
In  strong  reUef  against  the  blazing  sky 
Appears  the  shadow  as  it  passes  by. 
And  though  o'erwlielming  to  the  dazzled  brain. 
These  are  tlie  moments  when  the  mind  is  sane  ; 
For  then,  a  hope  in  heaven — the  Saviour's  cross, 
Seem  what  they  are,  and  all  things  else  but  dross.' 

Etssajs  in  Rhyme." 
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Up  to  the  moment  when  it  seized  ine,  I  had  been  enn^aged  in  the  active 
duties  of  my  ])rolession.  I  had  visited  many  ])aticnts,  and  during  the 
evening  had  felt  fatigued  and  languid,  and  anxious  to  seat  myself  com- 
fortably in  my  arm-chair.  A  little  after  ten  o'clock  I  saw  tlie  last  of 
the  persons  waiting  for  me,  and  instantly  I  felt  myself  severely  imwell. 
I  went  up-stairs,  and  threw  myself  on  my  bed.  In  a  few  minutes  I 
felt  inexpressibly  ill.  The  first  sensation  was  an  amazing  weight  ou 
the  chest,  with  diihculty  of  respiration ;  the  carotids  of  my  throat 
striking  like  hammers  on  my  head,  and  a  feeling  as  though  torrents  of 
air  were  rushing  into  my  brain,  and  the  head  were  itself  expanding. 
The  agony  became  insupportable,  and  I  knocked  for  some  one  to  come 
to  me.  INIeanwhile  my  mind  acquired  a  wonderful  vivacity.  Thought 
upon  thought  came  pouring  in  with  a  distinctness  of  apprehension, 
enlargement  of  view,  and  faithfulness  of  memory,  such  as  I  never  before 
experienced.  A  power  to  comprehend  my  personal  identity,  and  to 
understand  my  relation  to  time  and  eternity,  was  wonderfully  given 
me.  The  passing  moment  seemed  without  beginning  or  end.  I  felt 
as  though  immortal  faculties,  immortal  relations,  were  beginning  to  be 
recognised.  The  thought  began  to  stagger  me,  that  the  hand  of  death 
was  grasping  the  cords  of  life.  With  the  thought,  dai-kness — thick, 
palpable  darkness — gathered  on  my  soul.  A  mountain  load  seemed  to 
crush  my  breast.  It  was  girt  as  with  bands  of  iron.  My  heart  felt 
too  big  for  its  wonted  space.  A  horror  of  anguish  filled  my  whole 
being.  Unnumbered  sins  spi'ang  up  before  my  astonished  conscience, 
and  Death  in  his  terror  rose  up  to  m}^  gaze.  Look  where  I  would, 
there  was  no  hope.  One  wide,  unbounded  ocean  of  dismay  and  ten-or, 
lashed  with  tempestuous  bowlings,  roared  on  every  side ;  and  the 
thought  of  an  offended  God  pierced  my  soul  Avith  madness  and  despair. 

"  In  this  state  I  lay  for  hours.  Meanwhile  my  sister,  alarmed  by 
my  knocking,  had  come  and  found  me  speechless.  Others  of  my  friends 
were  sent  for ;  then  medical  attendance.  Recourse  was  had  to  remedial 
measm'es ;  but  I  still  gi  ^w  worse.  The  night  passed,  and  the  morning 
found  me  the  same.  A  painfully  vivid  consciousness  of  everything 
going  on  around  me  added  greatly  to  my  distress.  The  first  faint 
glimmer  of  light  that  broke  into  my  soul  was  when  the  name  of  Jesus 
was  uttered.  With  the  very  thought  of  that  name  the  hope  of  mercy 
was  allied,  and  like  a  drowning  man  I  clung  to  that  hope.  In  the 
agony  of  my  soul  I  called  upon  that  name ;  and  in  the  mean^\  bile, 
finding  that  one  of  God's  servants  (Mr.  M.,  senior)  had  entered  the 
room,  I  felt  a  new  hope,  as  if  the  very  presence  of  a  man  of  God  was  a 
source  of  safety.  He  bade  me  look  to  Jesus.  With  the  very  bidding 
I  felt  an  infinite  joy  in  so  doing.  Faith  in  that  holy  name  rapidly 
gained  the  ascendant.  My  darkness  was  turned  into  light,  and  in  a 
short  time  I  felt  a  sweet  sense  of  the  pardoning  mercy  of  God.  After 
this  I  grew  better  and  better,  and  all  my  symptoms  remitted,  till  I 
felt  nothing  except  the  languor  resulting  from  the  violence  of  my 
previous  sufferings. 

"  Towards  the  evening,  however,  a  relapse  took  place,  with  phenomena 
essentially  different.     Beginning  with  the  same  contraction  of  the  chest 
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as  before,  there  followed  tetanic  spasms— a  violent  jerking  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  from  side  to  side,  interrupted  by  quiet  intervals,  some- 
times by  a  complete  rigidity  of  the  neck  and  spine.  So  sensitive  was 
I  to  touch,  or  to  the  impression  of  a  breath  of  air,  that  the  approach 
of  any  one  evincing  an  intention  to  disturb  me  would  throw  me  into 
convulsions  ;  and,  suspecting  tetanus  or  hydrophobia,  the  three  medical 
attendants  inquired  whether  I  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog,  or  had  sus- 
tained any  mechanical  injury.  With  short  intermissions,  this  state  of 
things  lasted  for  successive  days,  till  my  strength  was  nearly  exhausted. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  da}^,  and  during  the  succeeding  night, 
my  eyes  were  upturned  in  their  sockets ;  I  retained  not  the  slightest 
power  of  voluntary  breathing ;  1  was  mcapable  of  speech ;  and  the 
attempt  to  swallow  a  drop  of  water  brought  on  spasms  which  threatened 
suffocation. 

"  During  all  this  period  I  was  possessed  of  perfect  consciousness  ;  nor 
had  I  any  pain.  The  only  painful  sensation  was  the  impossibility  of 
resisting  the  convulsive  movements  of  my  body,  and  the  fearfid  con- 
striction of  my  chest.  At  first  I  was,  as  it  were,  a  mere  spectator  and 
observer  of  the  symptoms — thinking,  and  even  reasoning  upon  them ; 
and  when  abstracted  from  their  consideration,  I  felt  that  I  could  calmly 
meditate  on  God's  mercies.  I  had  no  painful  conflicts  about  my  state, 
but  a  settled  serenity — a  tranquillity  for  which  I  could  scarcely  account, 
unless  from  the  conviction  that  my  salvation  was  sm-e.  But  during 
the  last  night  of  this  stage,  1  experienced  wonderful  evidence  of  a 
world  to  come.  My  friends  were  assembled  at  various  distances  around 
my  bed.  The  curtams  were  cb'awn,  and  a  candle  3'ielded  its  obscure 
rays.  I  heard  the  sol)bings  of  my  relations.  I  knew  that  they  looked 
on  my  life  as  fast  fleeting.  I  was  myself  convinced  that  I  should  not 
recover.  I  had  pictured  my  body  carried  to  the  grave,  and  had  marked 
in  my  mind's  eye  all  the  attendant  cii'cumstances.  Mentally  I  had 
taken  leave  of  earth,  and  I  lay  in  perfect  peace,  assured  of  my  salvation. 
A  dead  silence  now  reigned  around ;  and  as  I  waited  the  moment  of 
my  final  change,  it  was  an  intense  and  dee})ly  absorbing  thought  that 
soon  the  great  scene  would  be  revealed.  Wliilst  lying  thus,  I  thovight 
I  heard  a  gentle  knocking.  M}"  soul  started  in  expectation.  Inwardly 
I  exclaimed,  'I  come.  Lord  Jesus!'  llelapsing  into  quietude,  I  felt  all 
but  dismissed.  It  had  the  effect  of  so  far  arousing  me,  that  I  got 
power  to  speak,  and  called  to  my  kindred,  who  came  around  me  in 
surprise  and  anticipation.  I  took  leave  of  them.  I  told  one  to  be 
watchful,  and  spoke  to  the  others,  till  power  of  speech  again  forsook 
me.  As  I  lay  1  drew  my  hand  to  my  breast  to  examine  its  beatings. 
I  felt  they  were  small  and  weak,  and  I  Avas  content,  for  I  should  soon 
be  in  another  world.  I  was  even  anxious  to  die ;  for  I  feared  lest, 
livins^  asrain,  I  mii'ht  lose  what  now  seemed  so  sure.  Then  it  was 
that  a  new  order  of  feelings  came  over  me.  I  had  the  most  extra- 
ordinary sense  of  the  bodily  presence  of  the  Power  of  Darkness 
standing  by  the  side  of  my  bed ;  not  that  I  imagined  that  I  saw  any- 
thing, but  I  felt  as  if  I  coidd  have  put  my  hand  on  the  very  spot  where 
he  stood,  and  1  shrank  from  that  side  with  horror  and  loathing.     But, 
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"blessed  he  God !  on  the  opposite  side  stood,  equally  revealed  to  my 
spiritual  senses,  the  Power  unto  Salvation,  the  very  emhodiment  of 
love  ;  and  to  this  I  turned  as  to  a  refuge.  I  shrank  from  the  Evil  One, 
and  poured  out  my  prayers  to  Christ,  whose  protection  was  evident  to 
me.  Thus  I  lay,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  most  brilliant  light  darted 
into  the  room,  and  filled  me  with  astonishment.  Now,  I  thought,  the 
time  is  surely  at  hand.  God  is  visibly  making  manifest  his  approach. 
Quickly  will  the  angels  of  God  he  descending,  and  I  shall  behold  my 
Kedeemer.  By  the  vigovir  thus  imparted  I  was  enabled  to  sit  up  in  bed, 
and  with  a  feeling  like  that  which  Lazarus  might  have  experienced, 
conscious  of  a  supernatural  Presence,  I  called  out  to  my  friends,  '  Did 
you  not  see  the  light?'  Next  minute  the  impression  came  over  me 
that  I  was  yet  to  live  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  inspired  with  the  certainty 
of  knowing  what  I  ought  to  take,  I  told  my  assistant  to  bring  me 
forty  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  and  twenty  drops  of  the  muriated 
tincture  of  iron,  and  to  repeat  the  dose  every  twenty  minutes.  After 
taking  the  first  dose,  I  continued  sitting  in  bed ;  feehng  as  though 
entranced ;  and  what  is  singular,  my  arms,  when  extended  at  an  early 
part  of  the  evening,  had  remained  so,  evincing  the  cataleptic  state.  I 
took  the  second  dose,  and  lay  down.  These  doses,  so  large  that  my 
assistant  afterwards  wondered  what  could  have  possessed  him  to  give 
them,  were  the  means  of  my  recover^-.  After  a  miserable  interval, 
dm'ing  which  the  body  seemed  to  be  sinking  into  corruption,  and  the 
mind  itself  seemed  to  have  lost  all  power  of  joy  or  sorrow,  hope  or 
fear,  a  profound  sleep  closed  my  eyes.  It  lasted  upwards  of  twelve 
hours,  and,  awaking  as  from  a  di'eam,  there  remained  no  trace  of  my 
former  state,  except  extreme  debility.  I  never  had  the  slightest 
relapse,  hut  made  rapid  progress  in  recovery," 

Dr.  James  Hamilton,  the  editor  of  this  memoir,  when  commentmg 
upon  the  preceding  narrative,  observes  that  there  are 

"  One  or  two  chcumstances  of  which  an  ordinary  spectator  may 
possibly  judge  as  accurately  as  the  patient  himself,  with  all  his  pro- 
fessional training, 

"  For  instance,  it  was  at  the  close  of  a  lahorious  day,  and  when  ex- 
cessively fatigued,  that  Mr.  WiUiams  was  first  seized  with  those 
singular  sensations  in  his  head,  and  with  the  brilhant  accompanying 
ideas.  Now,  to  sa}^  nothing  of  any  intermediate  cause,  such  as  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  brain,  we  know  that  excessive  application  or 
exhaustion  is  not  unfrequently  followed  by  similar  odd  sensations.  Dr. 
Moore  mentions  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  who,  after  great  exertion  of  mind, 
thought  his  head  too  large  to  allow  him  to  pass  out  at  the  study  door; 
as  also  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who,  after  delivering  a  lecture  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  said  that  his  head  felt  as  if  it  filled  the  room.* 
With  Mr.  Williams  the  sensation  was  *  as  though  torrents  of  au*  were 
rushing  into  his  brain,  and  the  head  itself  expanduig.'      Nor  do  we 

*  The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the  Body.     "By  George  Moore,  M.D.     Fourth 
edition,  p,  264, 
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suppose  that  it  is  at  all  uncommon  for  n(>rvous  exhaustion  to  he  followed 
hy  such  cataleptic  seizvires  as  Mr.  Williams  experienced,  when  his  eyes 
were  fixed,  and  when  he  had  lost  the  power  of  speech,  as  well  as 
voluntaiy  resphation.  The '  inspired  certainty'  with  which  he  prescribed 
for  himself  tlie  tonic  opiate,  need  not  sm-prise  us.  Suggested  hy  some 
constitutional  craving,  invalids  often  fancy  that  if  they  could  only 
obtain  a  given  antidote,  they  wovild  instantly  he  well.  And  they 
frequently  are  right.  Sometimes  the  specific  is  a  strange  one,  and 
would  not  readily  have  oeciu*red  to  a  man  of  science.  In  the  present 
instance  we  presume  that  science  would  have  countersigned  the  patient's 
prescription,  had  it  only  known  all  the  circumstances ;  but  then  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  the  present  instance  the  patient  himself 
was  a  doctor. 

" '  Intense  mental  conceptions  so  strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind 
as,  for  the  moment,  to  be  behcved  to  have  a  real  existence,'  are  amongst 
the  most  frequent  spectral  illusions.*  As  coming  near  this  class,  we 
must  regard  that  '  extraordinary  sense  of  the  bodily  presence  of  the 
Power  of  Darkness  standuig  by  the  side  of  his  bed,'  which  filled  the 
imagination  of  the  patient  towards  the  close  of  his  illness,  as  well  as 
the  brilhant  light  which  followed.  To  bystanders  no  light  was  visible, 
no  presence  was  palpable.  Unlike  the  voice  and  the  light  on  the  road 
to  Damascus,  which  the  spectators  heard  and  saw,  these  manifestations 
were  confined  to  the  individual's  own  mind. 

"  Still  these  ideas  were  svibstantially  correct.  Disease  might  embody 
them  in  forms  too  material ;  and  yet  they  were  truths.  It  was  true 
that  sins  unnumbered  stood  chargeable  against  one  who  had  hitherto 
lived  without  God  in  the  world.  It  was  true  that  God  was  offended, 
and  death  was  coming.  It  was  true  that  boundless  dismay  and  terror 
environed  the  Cliristless  transgressor.  The  name  of  Jesus  had  no 
more  effect  in  tranquillizing  the  conscience  and  kindling  hope  than 
that  blessed  name  should  ever  have.  And  the  instinct  which  shrank 
from  the  Power  of  Darkness  and  cried  to  Jesus  for  protection,  was 
itself  a  token  that  a  new  life  was  dawning.  There  might  be  nervous 
excitement,  but  there  was  also  a  spiritual  awakening.  There  might  be 
morbid  sensations ;  but  the  peiwading  conviction  was  scriptural,  and 
the  consequent  change  of  thought  and  feeling  was  permanent.  That 
change  we  shall  leave  Mr.  Williams  to  describe. 

" '  It  was  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  September  1846  that  I  was  taken 
ill.  It  is  now  September  1847  when  I  am  writing  this.  The  delightful 
feehngs  of  the  first  few  days  of  convalescence  I  remember  weU.  Joyfully 
exulting  in  the  interposition  of  Divine  Providence  and  mercy,  which 
had  brought  me  out  of  thick  darkness  into  the  glorious  light  of  truth, 
O  what  a  heaven  flitted  through  my  soul !  Holiness  with  its  celestial 
gilding  seemed  to  tinge  every  object  around  me.  The  world  was  no 
longer  the  same  world;  its  people  no  longer  the  same  beings.  Myself 
and  my  fellows  I  no  longer  regarded  as  creatm-es  of  a  moment's 
duration,  but  I  saw  eternity  impressed  as  a  seal  on  the  whole  generation 

*  See  Hibbert  on  Apparitions,     Abercrombie  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Part  3. 
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of  men.  The  universe  was  no  longer  a  confused  assemblage  of  indistnict 
parts,  moving  towards  a  gloomy  terminus,  hut,  as  far  as  the  Divine 
purposes  were  concerned,  a  hriglit  wliule  of  unifoi-m  perfection,  and  the 
entire  expanse  filled  with  love,  unbounded  love.  God  himself  seemed 
to  move  everywhere.  All  was  joy  to  my  soul.  I  looked  on  myself  as 
a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning,  and  rejoiced  in  the  sure  hope  of 
salvation.  Jesus  was  most  precious  to  me, — my  glory  and  infinite  joy. 
The  Bible,  liitherto  a  sealed  book,  was  now  a  river  to  my  thirsty  soul. 
I  was  astounded  at  its  contents.  As  I  turned  over  its  pages,  wonder 
upon  wonder  ravished  my  delighted  heart.  I  felt  that  I  would  care  to 
live  only  for  the  sake  of  reading  it.  It  was  a  glorious  light.  At  times 
its  heavenly  rays  woidd  subdue  me  into  a  mellow  and  peaceful  benignity  j 
at  others,  rouse  me  into  ecstatic  bliss.  Everywhere  was  the  authority, 
the  love,  of  God  recognised.  Its  power  to  command  my  obedience 
was  as  the  thunder-clad  arm  of  Omnipotence ;  and  its  pleadings  for 
Iioliness  were  as  the  gentle  whisperings  of  love,  to  which  my  heart,  my 
mind,  my  soul  answered  assent.  How  I  wondered  at  my  former  dark- 
ness !  How  amazed  did  I  feel  that  the  precious  light  had  so  long  shone 
in  my  way,  and  I  never  had  perceived  it !  I  resolved  to  make  it  the 
absolute  rule  of  my  life. 

" '  These  first  days  were  as  though  they  had  been  a  foretaste  of 
heavenly  peace.  Never  shall  I  forget  my  first  mortification  at  finding 
that  sin  still  existed  within  me.  There  had  been  no  actual  committal 
of  an  ofience  that  my  conscience  charged  me  with ;  yet  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  change  had  come  over  me.  There  was  a  cloudiness  in  my 
mind ;  my  faith  was  dim ;  my  heart  had  ceased  to  exult.  It  was  as 
though  all  had  been  a  bright  and  glorious  di-eam,  and  I  had  now 
awakened  to  the  stern  realities  of  a  cold  and  miserable  world.  Alas, 
the  bitterness  of  that  moment !  I  strove  to  recall  my  hopes — they 
seemed  delusion.  I  read  my  Bible — the  bright  revealing  light  which 
had  heretofore  almost  made  the  very  print  more  clear  was  gone ;  and, 
although  I  still  knew  it  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  the  page  had  ceased 
to  enkindle  rapture  or  inspire  emotion.  I  knew  not  how  to  accoiuit 
for  this  state.  I  had  believed  that  the  work  of  change  and  renovation 
had  been  completed,  at  least  carried  to  so  high  a  degree  that  it  was 
impossible  I  could  wilfully  sin  against  God  again.  I  abhorred  the 
thought,  yet  here  I  was  in  darkness,  and  sin  palpably  abounding  in  my 
heart.  How  sad  was  the  sight  of  mj'self !  It  was  the  first  glimpse  at 
the  inherent  corruption  and  original  depravity  of  my  heart.  It  was 
the  first  of  a  series  of  painful  but  important  lessons  which  convinced 
rne  that  God  had  only  hitherto  instructed  me  in  the  first  principles, 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  my  faith ;  but  that  the  work  of  grace  liad 
to  be  carried  on,  and  an  absolute  change  of  heart  effected,  by  many  a 
severe  and  fiery  ordeal. 

"  '  In  the  course  of  weeks,  I  was  enabled  to  take  a  trip  into  Nortii 
AVales  ;  here  my  connexion  with  the  world  was  first  re-established.  All 
the  avocations  of  man,  that  were  apart  from  his  religious  duties,  ap- 
peared to  me  to  have  vanity  legibly  stamped  on  them.  On  my  route 
I  stopped  a  short  time  in  Liverpool,  but  the  bustle  and  commotion  ex- 
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cited  no  pleasm-able  sj'mpathy,  for  I  felt  that  it  was  all  vanity.  The 
whirl,  the  din,  the  confusion,  all  told  me  of  the  world's  spirit,  and  in 
the  countenance  of  the  busy  throng  I  could  not  read  one  expression  in 
unison  with  my  own  feelings,  or  which  came  home  to  my  heart.  At 
Beaumaris  I  abode  at  a  commercial  hotel,  and  there,  in  the  presence 
of  the  usual  visitants  of  an  inn,  I  took  out  m}^  Bible,  glorying  in  the 
thought  that  I  was  thus  unfurling  Christ's  banner.  One  of  the  com- 
pany entered  into  conversation,  and  boasted  of  liis  I'cligious  acquisitions, 
and  of  the  high  position  he  held  in  the  church  to  which  he  belonged  as 
teache:'  and  deacon.  But  gradually  he  drank  to  inebriation.  I  was 
glad  to  find  a  room  to  m3^self,  and  in  dejection  to  ponder  over  this  first 
instance  of  a  false  professor. 

" '  My  stay  in  North  Wales,  especially  my  visit  to  Llanberis  and 
Snowdon,  aftbrded  my  mind  the  healthful  occupation  of  contemplating 
and  adorino;  God  as  revealed  in  his  works.  To  me  the  God  of  nature 
and  the  God  of  revelation  now  were  one,  and  I  began  more  sensibly  to 
feel  the  relation  wherein  we  stand  to  God  by  the  conjoint  link  of  crea- 
tion and  redemption.  How  glorious  to  know  that  a  pathway  had  been 
opened  for  the  rebellious  sinner  to  the  favour  of  the  great  Eternal,  whose 
hand  had  formed  the  mighty  fabric  of  the  universe,  and  who  had  given, 
the  being  and  life  we  enjoy,  but  from  whom  I  had  so  long  been  severed, 
and  to  whom  I  had  never  felt  my  relation,  nor  acknowledged  my 
obedience !  But  the  great  Eternal  was  now  the  Lord  my  God,  and  1, 
the  creature  of  his  hand,  could,  through  the  Redeemer,  look  up  and 
believe  that  the  Power  which  guided  the  planets  in  their  course  would 
du-ect  me  in  all  my  ways,  and  preserve  me  by  his  providential  care.  I 
felt  that  he  had  first  loved  me.  I  felt  that  God  so  loved  the  world  as 
to  give  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  I  felt  that  it  is  the  First  and  the 
Last  who  there  expresses  his  care  for  all  the  fiimily  of  man,  including 
myself,  a  worm  so  insignificant.  At  that  mercy  1  could  only  wonder 
and  adore,  and,  with  faint  conceptions  of  his  love  and  grace,  I  could  but 
humble  myself  before  him.'  " 

We  place  upon  record  the  preceding  extracts  from  the  two  volumes 
referred  to,  as  matter  for  future  psychological  anal^^sis  and  comment. 
They  cannot  prove  otherwise  than  of  deep  interest  to  all  engaged  in 
the  study  of  medical-psychology. 


ART.  Y.— ON  CRIMINAL  LUNACY.* 

Within  the  last  few  jears  the  public,  professional,  and  legislative 
attention  has  been  particularly  directed  to  the  question  of  criminal 
limaey.  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  several  valuable  pamphlets  have 
lately  been  published.     We  refer  specially  to  the  interesting  brocJnrres 

*  Suggestions  for  tlie  Future  Provision  of  Crinunal  Lunatics.  Hy  W.  Charles 
Hood,  M.D.,  Resident  Superintendent  Physician  of  Bethlehem  Hospital.  Loudon  : 
Chiu-chiU.     One  vol.  8vo,  1854. 
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of  Drs.  Wood  and  Bucknill,  reviewed  in  previous  numbers  of  this  journal. 
The  n\ost  recent  work  on  the  subject  is  that  now  under  our  critical 
consideration.  Dr.  Hood,  from  the  great  attention  he  has  paid  to  this 
matter,  and  from  the  position  he  occupies  as  the  resident  physician  of 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  public  asylums  in  this  country, 
is  admirably  qualified  to  offer  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  future 
treatment  of  criminal  lunatics. 

Dr.  Hood's  work  displays  great  research,  and  considerable  literary 
ability.  We  propose  placing  before  oiu-  readers  a  short  analysis  of  his 
labom's.  We  regret  that  our  space  wdll  not  admit  of  our  quoting  more 
at  length  from  this  valuable  pubhcation.  Wlien  speaking  of  the 
warrants  for  criminal  Imiaties,  Dr.  Hood  observes  : — 

"  Here  it  may  be  well  to  explain  that  insane  criminals  are  sent  to 
lunatic  asylums  under  two  descriptions  of  Avarrant, — viz.,  the  royal 
warrant,  executed  by  command  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  a  warrant 
signed  by  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State.  If  a  jury  acquit  a 
person  charged  with  treason  on  account  of  insanity,  or  a  person  indicted 
for  any  offence  be  fomid,  upon  arraignment,  insane,  the  Act  39  &  40 
Geo.  ill.,  c.  94,  provides  that  '  the  court  before  whom  such  trial  shall 
be  had  shall  order  such  person  in  strict  custody,  in  such  place  and  in 
such  manner  as  to  the  court  shall  seem  fit,  until  his  Majesty's  pleasure 
shall  be  known ;  and  it  shall,  therefore,  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty  to 
give  such  order  for  the  safe  custody  of  such  person,  during  his  pleasure, 
in  such  place  and  in  such  manner  as  to  his  Majesty  shall  seem  fit.'  This 
Act  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  difficulty  which  ocevu'red  upon 
the  trial  of  Hadfield,  who  remained  for  many  years  an  inmate  in 
Bethlehem  Hospital,  and  there  died  in  the  year  1849.  After  the  very 
memorable  speech  which  was  delivered  on  that  occasion  by  Lord 
Erskine — a  speech  unrivalled  for  the  beauty  of  its  language,  the  dignity 
of  its  style,  and  the  perspicuity  of  its  argument ;  the  insanity  of  the 
unfortunate  man  was  so  clearly  demonstrated,  that  Lord  Kenyon,  pre- 
siding as  Chief  Justice,  stopped  the  case,  and  directed  the  jury  to  return 
a  verdict  of  '  not  guilty  ;'  but  then  arose  the  question,  how  the 
prisoner  was  to  be  disposed  of  ?  '  For  his  own  sake,'  said  Lord  Kenyon, 
'  and  for  the  sake  of  society  at  large,  he  must  not  be  discharged,  for  this 
is  a  case  which  concerns  every  man  of  every  station,  from  the  Kmg 
upon  the  throne  to  the  beggar  at  the  gate — people  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages  ma}^,  in  an  unfortunate  frantic  hour,  fall  a  sacrifice  to  this  man, 
who  is  not  xmder  the  guidance  of  sound  reason,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  for  the  safety  of  society,  that  he  should  be  properly 
disposed  of,  all  mercy  and  humanity  being  shown  to  the  unfortunate 
creature ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  the  community,  he  must  somehow  or 
other  l)e  takeix  care  of,  with  all  the  attention  and  all  the  relief  that  can 
be  afibrded  him.'  Hereupon,  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  and  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant,  agreed  that  the  safety  of  the  community 
required  tliat  he  should  be  taken  care  of.  '  It  is  laid  down  in  some 
books,'  said  the  former  (Sir  John  Mitford,  afterwards  LordRedesdale), 
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*  that  by  the  common  law,  the  judges  of  every  com-t  are  competent  to 
dii'eet  the  confinement  of  a  person  under  such  circumstances.' — '  That 
may  be,  Mr.  Attorne3^-General,'  interposed  Lord  Kenyon,  '  but,  at 
present,  we  can  only  remand  him  to  the  confinement  he  came  from ; 
but  means  will  be  used  to  confine  him  otherwise  in  a  manner  much 
better  adapted  to  his  situation.'  It  was  then  suggested  by  Mr. 
Garrow  (afterwards  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer),  that  'it  would  be  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity  if  the  jury  would  state  in  theii-  verdict  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  gave  it, — viz.,  that  they  acquit  the  prisoner 
of  this  charge,  he  appearmg  to  them  to  have  been  under  the  influence 
of  insanity  at  the  time  the  act  was  committed.  There  would  then,' 
he  added,  '  be  a  legal  and  sufficient  reason  for  his  confinement.'  This 
recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  jury,  who  retm-ned  a  verdict  in 
these  terms.  Thus  originated  the  form  of  verdict  now  commonly 
retm-ned  in  cases  of  this  description." 

Dr.  Hood  then  directs  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  cases  of 
Margaret  Nicholson,  and  Frith, — cases  that  led  to  some  important 
n^odifications  of  the  criminal  law.     He  says,  that  in 

"  August  8th,  1786,  after  Margaret  Nicholson  had  attempted  to 
assassinate  George  III.  with  a  knife,  having  approached  his  Majesty's 
person  under  the  pretext  of  delivering  a  petition,  she  was  taken  into 
custod}'-,  and  afterwards  examined  at  Whitehall  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council.  Upon  the  evidence  of  Dr.  John  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Monro,  she  was  found  insane.  It  was  proposed  to  commit  her  to 
Tothill-fields  prison,  but  this  was  objected  to,  upon  the  ground  that 
she  was  a  State  prisoner  ;  '  in  consequence,  therefore,  of  the  determina- 
tion' of  the  Privy  Council,  it  is  stated  that  '  the  unhappy  woman  was 
conveyed  to  a  cell  prepared  for  her  in  Bethlehem.' 

"  In  the  January  of  1790,  another  lunatic,  named  John  Frith,  at- 
tempted to  assault  his  Majesty  by  throwing  a  stone  at  the  royal 
carriage,  as  his  Majesty  was  going  in  state  to  the  House  of  Peers.  This 
man,  who  was  obviously  insane,  did  not  meet  with  so  much  clemency 
as  Margaret  Nicholson,  for  after  undergoing  several  examinations  at 
the  Treasmy  Office,  AVhitehall,  by  the  Attorney -General,  in  the  presence 
of  the  principal  Ministers  of  State,  he  was  committed  to  Newgate,  and 
there  imprisoned  nearly  two  years.  It  was  not  until  the  11th  of 
December,  1791,  that  he  was  put  to  the  bar,  charged  with  committing 
high  treason  by  throwing  a  stone  at  his  Majesty.  The  affidavits  of  a 
physician  and  sm'geon  were  produced,  statmg  that  they  had  attended 
the  prisoner  since  his  confinement,  and  had  examined  into  the  state  of 
his  mind,  and  found  him  insane.  The  Attornej'-General  said  he  had 
seen  the  affidavits,  and  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  them :  and  had 
authority  to  inform  the  court  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  King's 
sign  manual,  by  which  his  Majesty  consented  to  the  prisoner  being 
discharged  from  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  upon  condition  that  secm-ity  v;as 
given  that  he  should  be  confined  in  some  proper  place  as  a  lunatic,  or 
in  some  other  manner  taken  care  of,  so  as  to  answer  his  Majesty's  most 
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gi'acioxis  intentions.     Bail  was  accordingly  produced,  and  the  prisoner 
ordered  to  be  liberated. 

"  These  cases,  and  the  subsequent  one  of  Hadfield,  showed  clearly  the 
necessity  for  some  further  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  aecordingl}'-, 
the  trial  of  Hadfield  having  taken  place  on  the  2Gth  June,  1800,  a  lew 
•days  afterwards,  on  the  30th  June,  the  Attorney-General,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  *  The  Treason  Bill,  and  the 
Insane  Offenders'  Bill.'  The  object  of  the  '  Treason  Bill'  was  to  give 
the  life  of  the  Sovereign  the  same  protection  as  the  law  afforded  to  the 
meanest  subject  of  the  realm ;  for  previous  to  the  passing  of  this 
statute,  it  was  necessary,  on  an  indictment  for  high  treason,  even  where 
the  life  of  the  Sovereign  had  been  openly  attempted,  to  prove  the  overt 
act  by  two  witnesses  ;  and  a  number  of  forms  were  provided  by  the  old 
law,  which  were  salutary  and  proper  in  cases  where  the  charge  wore  a 
political  aspect ;  where  the  treason  consisted  in  an  alleged  rebellious 
conspiracy,  or  might  be  considered  in  the  nature  of  constructive 
treason  ;  or  where  the  prosecutor  might  have  an  interest  in  bringing 
home  the  charge  to  the  person  accused :  but  where  the  life  of  the 
Sovereign  was  attempted  by  a  simple  act  perpetrated  in  the  face  of  the 
public,  the  facilities  for  conducting  the  prosecution  were  embarrassed, 
and  the  trial  could  not  be  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  party 
indicted  were  a  common  subject.  The  '  Treason  Bill,'  therefore,  pro- 
vided that,  in  cases  where  a  person  was  indicted  for  the  assassination 
of  the  King,  or  any  direct  attempt  against  his  life,  the  offender  shall 
be  tried  in  the  same  manner  as  if  charged  with  murder  ;  but  be  punish- 
able, if  convicted,  by  execution  as  in  other  cases  of  high  treason." 

Chapter  II.  of  Dr.  Hood's  volume  is  devoted  to  the  investigation  of 
the  "statistics  of  insanitj^,"  and  Chapter  III.  to  the  consideration  of 
the  "  statistics  of  criminal  lunacy."  The  question  of  general  statistics, 
discussed  in  the  former  chapter,  is  deserving  of  much  attention.  Dr. 
Hood  clearly  demonstrates  the  want  of  precise  and  accurate  statistical 
data,  in  reference  to  insanity,  and  points  out  with  great  force  the 
discrepancy  of  opinions  existing  among  those  who  have  attempted  to 
elucidate  this  intricate  suljject.  Dr.  Hood,  as  the  result  of  his  investi- 
gation, deduces  the  following  inferences  : — 

"  First — That  insanity  is  a  disease  which,  making  every  allowance 
for  the  increase  of  the  population,  has  been  greatly  on  the  increase. 

"  Second — That  insanity  is  more  prevalent  in  some  counties  than 
it  is  in  other  counties,  and  predominates  more  in  agricultural  districts 
than  in  towns. 

"  Third — That  insanity,  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  two 
classes,  prevails  to  a  greater  extent  among  paupers  than  among  persons 
belonging  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  society. 

"  Fourth — That  the  number  of  females  afliicted  with  insanity,  making 
allowance  for  the  excess  of  the  female  population,  is  greater  than  the 
number  of  males." 
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The  chapter  on  the  "  statistics  of  criminal  lunacy"  is  replete  with 
valuable  tabular  matter.     The  following-  are  the  author's  results  : — 

"  Proportion  of  tlie  Insane  to  the  number  of  Commitments  .  1  to  920 
Proportion  of  the  Insane  to  the  number  of  Convictions  .  .  1  to  68 -t 
Annual  average  of  Offenders  found  Insane 29 

"  Hence  it  appears,  that  dm-ing  fifteen  years,  from  1838  to  1852  in- 
elusive,  there  were  408,617  oii'enders  committed  for  trial,  of  whom 
301,977  were  convicted,  100,199  acquitted,  and  111  detained  as  insane, 
20-1  having  been  found  insane  on  arraignment,  and  237  having  been 
acquitted  on  the  plea  of  insanity.  Fvirthermore,  we  may  observe  by 
these  tables,  that  the  annual  average  number  of  commitments  in  each 
of  the  fifty-two  counties  of  England  and  Wales  was,  during  this  period, 
7858,  and  the  annual  average  number  of  ofi:enders  found  insane  on 
arraignment,  or  acquitted  on  the  plea  of  insanity,  in  each  county,  was 
S-25. 

******** 

"  The  greatest  number  of  criminal  lunatics,  dm-ing  a  period  of  fifteen 
years,  belonged  to  the  second  class  of  offenders — those  charged  with 
committing  offences  against  property,  without  violence ;  156  having 
been  accused  of  larceny,  of  whom  87  were  found  insane  upon  arraign- 
ment, and  69  acquitted  upon  the  plea  of  insanity.  It  has  been  gene- 
rally assumed  that  the  majority  of  criminal  lunatics  commit  the  higher 
offences  included  in  the  first  class, — those  against  the  person ;  murder, 
attempts  to  murder,  manslaughter,  &c. ;  but  this  appears  to  be  an 
eiTor.  Of  the  above,  108  were  accused  of  murder,  of  whom  33  were 
found  insane  upon  arraignment,  and  75  acquitted  upon  the  plea  of 
insanity;  32  were  indicted  for  attempts  to  murder,  of  whom  15  were 
fomid  insane  upon  arraignment,  and  17  acquitted  on  the  plea  of  insanity. 
Tui-thermore,  27  were  indicted  for  stabbmg  and  wounding  with  intent 
to  maim  and  disfigvire,  of  whom  13  were  found  insane  on  arraignment, 
and  11  acquitted  as  being  insane.  Lastly,  10  were  committed  for  man- 
slaugliter,  of  whom  5  were  found  insane  upon  arraignment,  and  5  ac- 
quitted upon  the  plea  of  insanity," 

Among  the  numerous  suggestions  that  have  been  made  for  the 
futiu-e  treatment  of  criminal  lunatics,  it  has  been  proposed  that  one 
great  central  or  state  asylum  should  be  erected  for  their  common 
reception.  The  authoi',  however,  entertains  serious  objections  to  this 
proposal.  He  thinks  great  evils  would  result  from  congregathig  all 
the  criminal  lunatics  of  the  country  under  one  roof.  He  asks,  whether 
it  would  be  fair  or  humane  to  incai'cerate  a  lady  or  a  gentleman  who 
may,  under  a  momentary  insane  impulse,  have  committed  a  trivial 
misdemeanom",  m  the  same  ward,  or  even  in  the  same  establishment, 
with  women  or  men  belonging  to  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  who 
may  have  committed  revolting  and  nameless  offences  ?  We  must 
confess  that  we  do  not  see  how  this  obvious  objection  can  be  answei'ed. 
We  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  practicable  in  the  present  state  of  society 
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to  have  two  distinct  classes  of  state  asylums  for  criminal  lunatics, — one 
being  for  the  reception  of  criminal  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  the  other 
persons  connected  with  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society.  Dr. 
Hood  justly  remarks  : — 

"There  is  no  family  in  the  kingdom — from  the  domestic  circle  of  the 
highest  peer  of  the  realm  down  to  that  of  the  humblest  peasant — that 
may  not  be  stricken  with  the  calamity  of  insanity;  and  a  very  trivial 
transgression  may  render  the  afflicted  person  amenable  to  trial  in  a 
pubUc  court  of  justice.  Acquitted  as  being  insane,  is  the  hapless 
offender — who  may  be  highly  connected,  well-educated,  and  habitually 
sensitive  and  refined, — to  be  cast  among  coarse  and  ruthless  ruffians, 
whose  hands — insane  as  they  may  have  been  when  they  committed 
such  offences — have  been  tainted  with  the  most  atrocious  and  loathsome 
crimes  ?  The  object  of  the  legislature  is  to  restrain,  not  to  punish, 
these  unfortunate  being's." 


D 


Would  not  the  estabHshment  of  a  state  lunatic  asylum  for  the 
centralization  of  all  criminal  lunatics  materially  interfere  with  the 
great  and  humane  object  of  the  Legislature,  as  propounded  in  the  Act  of 
Geo.  II.,  c.  5,  s.  17,  which  affirms  that  "they  (criminal  Imiatics) 
shall  be  kept,  maintained,  and  cubed  ?" 

If  lunatics  were  only  permitted  to  associate  with  each  other,  would 
not  the  chances  of  their  recovery  be  materially  diminished,  and  the 
designs  of  the  Legislatm-e  be  frustrated?  Dr.  Hood  raises  other 
objections  to  the  proposal.     He  says,  very  justly — 

"  In  whatever  county  the  proposed  central  asylum  be  erected,  the 
relations  and  friends  of  the  afflicted,  hving  in  remote  places,  would  have 
to  travel  a  great  distance  to  visit  them  ; — an  inconvenience  which  would 
press  heavily  on  the  poorer  classes,  who  would  probably  have  to  per- 
form the  journey  on  foot,  losing  many  days'  work  in  the  performance 
of  a  filial,  or  it  may  be,  a  parental  duty.  This  grievance,  Avhich  would 
be  tmdoubtedl}'  incurred,  merits  consideration.  Again  :  the  concentra- 
tion of  evil-doers,  insane  or  sane — more  especially  those  affhcted  with 
any  disease,  bodily  or  mental — is  notoriously  impolitic ;  and  it  may 
fairly  be  predicted  that  such  an  asylum  would  soon  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  a  prison  rather  than  that  of  a  cm-ative  hospital.  It  would  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  bastile,  and  woidd  be,  however  weU  con- 
ducted, desecrated  by  no  slight  amount  of  popular  odium.  Ah'cady  a 
great  prejudice  exists  in  the  pubHc  mind  against  all  lunatic  asylums ; 
the  result  of  which  is,  that  many  families  are  reluctant  to  place  their 
immediate  relations  under  proper  medical  treatment  in  the  early  and 
cui-ative  stages  of  the  malad3^  To  this  cause  may  be  ascribed,  in  some 
measure,  the  increase  of  insanity;  for  were  other  diseases  in  then*  in- 
cipient stages  equally  neglected,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bills 
of  mortality,  in  respect  to  them,  would  be  very  greatly  augmented." 

Our  author,  considering  that  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid 
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to  the  classification  of  criminal  lunatics,  suggests,  that  those  who  have 
committed  the  higher  class  of  offences — murder,  treason,  sedition,  &c., 
who  are  prosecuted  and  supported  as  State  prisoners  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government,  should,  under  a  Queen's  warrant,  he  confined  in 
Bethlehem  Hospital ;  Lut  that  insane  persons,  guilty  of  minor  offences, 
niisrht,  vmder  a  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  be  sent  to  their 
respective  county  asylmns, — the  parishes  to  which  they  belong  being 
liable  for  the  expense  of  their  maintenance : — 

"  Were  these  suggestions  adopted,  there  would  be  no  fear  of  the  ac- 
commodation for  crmiinal  lunatics  becoming  exhausted ;  and  the 
burden  of  supporting  them — dispersed  over  different  counties — would 
be  fairly  equalised.  The  resident  superintendents  woidd  soon  become 
familiar  with  the  history  of  every  case,  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
malady,  and  the  temper  and  disposition  of  such  persons ;  and,  taking 
every  circumstance  into  consideration,  would  be  best  qualified  to  de- 
termine the  most  eligible  wa}''  of  classifying  them  in  the  asylum.  Some 
might  be  permitted  with  impunity,  and  even  advantage,  to  associate 
with  the  inmates  generally;  others,  on  the  contrary,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  confine  entirely  to  the  criminal  ward  and  airing-court 
connected  with  it.  To  suppose  that  some  part  of  a  great  county 
asylum  cannot  be  appropriated  to  such  a  purpose,  and  rendered  suffi- 
ciently secure  to  guarantee  the  safe  custody  of  any  class  of  dangerous 
lunatics,  appears  to  me  miaccountable.  And,  after  all,  when  thus  dis- 
tributed, the  number  of  criminal  lunatics  which  would  be  sent  to  each 
county  asylum  would  be  very  few ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  their 
offences,  they  ought  to  be  treated  with  as  much  consideration  as  ordi- 
nary patients.  Many  of  these  cases,  indeed,  professionally  considered, 
are  extremely  intei'esting  to  the  physician  engaged  in  this  department 
of  medical  practice.  Besides  which,  as  regards  their  moral  manage- 
ment, it  is  well  known  that  criminal  lunatics — the  designation  of  whom 
as  criminals  excites  so  much  apprehension — are  often  the  most  quiet, 
docile,  and  inoffensive  persons  in  these  establishments.  My  experience 
upon  this  point  accords  with  that  of  Dr.  Bucknill,  who  has,  in  his 
'  Inquiry,'  pubhshed  a  series  of  cases,  to  which  he  '  confidently  refers 
as  proof,  that  the  most  criminally  disposed  lunatics  are  not  the  so-called 
criminal  lunatics,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  latter  are  as  tractable 
and  harmless  as  the  average  of  insane  persons  to  whom  the  stigma  of 
crime  has  never  been  attached.'  " 

Dr.  Hood  dwells  upon  the  importance,  in  a  cm'ative,  as  well  as  in  a 
financial  point  of  view,  of  compelling  persons  confined  as  criminal 
lunatics  to  occupy  themselves  in  some  kind  of  productive  employments 
consonant  with  their  former  habits  and  stations  of  life,  having  a  due 
regard  to  the  capacities,  physical  and  mental,  of  the  patients  whose 
strength  sliould  not,  for  the  sake  of  any  pecuniary  advantage  which, 
the  institution  may  derive,  be  overtaxed  : — 

"  Under  any  circumstances,  whatever  system  of  moral  management 
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be  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  criminal  lunatics,  it  should  he  cha- 
racterised by  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  kindness  and  benevolence. 
They  are  a  class,  owing  to  the  h'istesse  of  their  position,  more  sensitive, 
more  susceptible,  and  more  excitable  than  ordinary  patients,  and  many 
of  them  endure  more  mental  suffering.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the 
sad  thoughts  and  painful  associations  which  may,  with  the  returning 
light  of  reason,  or  during  a  lucid  interval,  recur  to  the  mind  of  these 
afflicted  persons,  who  may  be  fully  conscious,  and  bitterly  lament  the 
wrong  which  they  may  recollect  having  committed.  Many  who  are 
partially  recovered  become  victims  of  melancholia — '  lo  !  vaga  fristis 
Orestes!'  It  was  suggested  by  Horace  himself,  that  the  most 
atrocious  crimes  Avhich  were  invented  by  the  genius  of  heathen  fiction 
might  be  exculpated  upon  the  plea  of  insanity. 

"  'An  tu  reris  eum  occisa  insanntsse  parente. 

Ac  non  antt;  nialis  dementem  actum  Furiis,  quam 
In  matris  jugulo  ferrum  tepefecit  acutuin  ? 
Quin,  ex  quo  est,  habitus  malfe  tutaa  mentis  Orestes, 
Nil  sanfe  fecit  quod  tu  reprendere  possis.'* 

"  The  liberation  of  criminal  lunatics  upon  recovery,  suggests  a  very 
serious  and  difficult  subject  for  consideration,  inasmuch  as  the  greatest 
possible  precaution  should  be  taken  that  the  safety  of  the  public  shall 
not  be  endangered  by  their  being  pi'ematurely  discharged." 

When  referring  to  the  many  popular  prejudices  that  prevail  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  and  condition  of  criminal  lunatics.  Dr.  Hood 
alludes  to  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  many  such  patients  are  detained 
in  Bethlehem  Hospital,  and  other  lunatic  asylums,  for  long  periods 
after  they  have  sufficiently  recovered,  and  are  safe  to  be  at  large. 
Hadfield's  case  has  been  cited  as  an  illustration  of  the  fact.  We  subjoiu 
the  following  interesting  particulars  of  this  criminal's  case  : — 

"  Upon  inquiring  into  the  history  of  Hadfield,  it  will  be  found,  tliat 
although  he  had  a  perfect  recollection  of  every  incident  connected  with 
his  attempt  upon  the  life  of  George  III.,  and  described  with  much  en- 
thusiasm the  zeal  with  which  the  illustrious  Erskine  pleaded  his  defence, 
expressing  the  utmost  gratitude  towards  him  for  his  extraordinary 
exertions  upon  that  memorable  occasion ;  yet,  in  the  recital  itself  of 
every  trifling  detail,  he  evinced  a  morbid  pleasure  not  consonant  with 
an  exactly  sane  state  of  mind.  He  used  to  relate  with  much  vivacity 
and  self-satisfaction  an  anecdote  which  occurred  at  the  doors  of  the 
theatre,  which  he  considered  an  excellent  joke.  In  consequence  of  his 
Majesty's  expected  visit,  an  immense  concourse  of  people  had  assembled 
round  the  pit  doors  of  the  theatre,  and  when  they  were  thrown  open, 
the  crowd  made  a  prodigious  rush — as  might  be  supposed — into  the 

*  "  Do  you  imagine  that  Orestes  grew  mad  after  the  parricide,  and  was  not 
distracted  and  haunted  by  execrable  Furies  before  he  warmed  the  pointed  dagger 
in  liis  mother's  blood  ?  IVay,  from  the  time  that  i/ou,  supposed  him  out  of  his  senses, 
he  really  did  nothinc/  that  you  can  blame."  This  curious  passage  occurs,  Sat.  3, 
Book  ii.,  L.  134,  et  seq.  Matthias  Gesner  subjoins  the  following  note — "l-'uror 
non  fuit  poena parricidii  sed  causa."     Edinburgh.     Ed.  180(3.     P.  377. 
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house,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  young  woman,  immediately  behind 
Hadtiekl,  cried  out,  '  Oh,  sir !  the  handle  of  your  umbrella  is  running 
into  my  breast.'  '  But' — Hadfield  was  wont  to  add,  laughing — '  the 
handle  of  my  umbrella  was  the  butt  end  of  the  pistol !' 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  man  was  a  very  dangerous  lunatic, 
his  homicidal  propensities  having  been  excited  by  religious  delusions, 
which  were  suggested  to  his  mind  by  another  lunatic,  who  was  a 
cobbler,  named  Bannister  Truelock.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for 
the  extravagance  even  of  insane  delusions.  Hadtield  imagined  that  he 
was  to  be  God,  and  the  cobbler  Truelock,  Satan,  and  that  a  happy 
change  would  then  take  place  throughout  the  world.  This  millennium, 
Truelock  persuaded  Hadtield,  would  be  hastened  by  the  death  of  the 
reignmg  Sovereign,  and  the  deluded  man  forthwith  furnished  himself 
with  a  pistol  to  accomplish  the  projected  deed.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  Hadfield,  before  this  regicidal  attempt,  had 
betrayed  the  most  inveterate  homicidal  propensities.  One  night  he 
seized  his  own  child — a  boy  of  eight  years  of  age — with  the  resolution 
of  dashing  his  brams  out,  which  he  was  prevented  doing  by  the  forcible 
interposition  of  the  mother ;  and  on  several  occasions  he  threatened  to 
murder  his  wife.  In  a  work  entitled  '  Sketches  of  Bedlam,'  I  find  it 
stated  that  '  Hadfield  was  confined,  as  a  maniac,  in  the  old  Bethlem, 
where  during  his  stay  he  killed  a  poor  maniac  named  Benjamin  Swain, 
by  a  stroke  over  his  head,  which  tumbled  him  over  a  form,  and  he  died 
instantly.  He  contrived  to  make  his  escape  from  old  Bethlem,  but 
was  apprehended  at  Dover,  and  for  his  better  secui'ity  was  sent  to 
Newgate,  wdiere  he  remained  until  the  8th  November,  1816,  when  he 
was  brought  here.'  As  far  as  the  apparent  rationality  of  Hadfield  was 
concerned,  it  cannot  be  received  as  any  criterion  of  liis  sanity — or  ac- 
cepted as  evidence  that  the  homicidal  propensity  was  at  an  end  and 
Avould  never  recur ;  he  was,  from  the  observations  reported  to  me,  by 
no  means  considered  safe  by  those  who  watched  him ;  he  was  often 
morose  and  sullen,  gave  way  to  gusts  of  passion  and  sudden  impulses, 
which,  bearing  in  mind  his  previous  history,  rendered  him,  in  my  opinion, 
a  very  unfit  subject  for  liberation." 

In  conclusion,  w^hilst  directing  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers 
to  this  interesting  and  able  addition  to  British  psychological  literature, 
we  quote  a  recapitulation  of  the  author's  principal  suggestions  in  refer- 
ence to  the  future  provision  of  criminal  lunatics : — 

"  First — That  in  the  distribution  of  criminal  lunatics  a  principle  of 
classification  should  be  recognised,  and  that  the  highest  class  of 
offenders  should,  under  the  Queen's  warrant,  be  confined,  either  in 
Bethlehem  or  in  some  other  recognised  State  asylum. 

"  Second — That  criminal  lunatics  who  have  committed  offences  of  a 
minor  description,  should  be  confined  under  the  Secretary  of  State's 
warrant  in  the  county  asylums  which  are  established  in  the  counties  to 
which  they  respectively  belong. 

"  Third — That — for  the  reasons  above  assigned — it  being  inexpedient 
to  erect  a  central  lunatic  asylum,  every  county  asylum  should  be  re- 
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quired  to  provide  a  special  ward  and  airinp;  court  in  connexion  with  it, 
where  the  safe  custody  of  this  class  of  patients  shall  he  insured. 

*'  Fourth — That  the  association  of  criminal  lunatics  with  other 
patients  must  depend  upon  circumstances,  which  should  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  superintendent  or  medical  officer  of  the  asylum,  whose 
reasons  for  allowmg'  such  association  should  in  every  ease  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  for  their  consideration  and 
approval. 

"  Fifth — That  convicts  becommg  insane  in  prisons  should  not  be  sent 
to  county  asylums,  but  that  a  criminal  ward,  or  some  other  appropriate 
place,  in  connexion  with  the  infirmary  of  the  prison,  should  be  appointed 
for  the  confinement  of  such  patients,  who  should  be  placed  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  prison,  and  there  remain 
under  bis  treatment  until  the  term  of  their  imprisonment  has  expired, 
a  report  of  the  case  being  at  the  same  time  forwarded  to  the  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy,  to  be  by  them  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

"  SixtJi — That  criminal  lunatics,  when  received  into  lunatic  asylums 
by  the  warrant  of  the  Secretar}'-  of  State,  should  be  placed  under  the 
immediate  jm-isdiction  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  who  shoidd  be 
empowered  to  require  periodical  reports  from  the  superintendents  and 
medical  officers  of  such  asj'^lums  respecting  their  bodily  and  mental 
state  of  health.  Furthermore,  that  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy 
should  be  empowered  to  take  measm'es  for  the  discharge  of  such  crimmal 
lunatics  as  recover  their  reason,  whether  by  reporting  their  state  of 
sanity  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  otherwise ;  and  that  they  should 
have  the  entire  control  over  the  classification  and  general  management 
of  this  class  of  patients." 
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I  HAVE  selected  for  my  third  and  concluding  Lecture  a  subject 
of  great,  vast,  and  of  daily  increasing  magnitude  and  importance, 
not  only  if  viewed  in  relation  to  our  jDOsition  as  citizens  of  the 
state,  privileged  to  live  under  the  protection  of  a  monarchical 
government  and  a  constitutional  sovereign,  but  as  members  of 
an  honourable  and  learned  profession,  exercising — rightly,  justly, 
and  advantageously  exercising — an  incalculable  degree  of  moral 
influence  through  all  sections  of  society,  and  all  departments  of 
art,  science,  and  philosophy.  Is  it  possible  to  over-estimate  or 
to  exaggerate  the  interest  of  the  subject  now  under  consideration? 
I  propose  to  submit  to  your  critical  judgment  a  sketch  of  our 
high  and  responsible  vocation  as  medico-legal  witnesses — to  sug- 
gest for  adoption  certain  general  iDrinciples  of  evidence,  which 
may  serve  as  our  guide  when  called  upon  to  give  testimony  in 
difficult,  doubtful,  and  disputed  cases  of  insanity.  The  position 
of  the  medical  witness,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, is  perplexing,  anxious,  and  embarrassing.  The  character 
of  his  education,  the  peculiarity  of  his  habits  of  thought,  the 
philosophic  cast  of  his  mind,  his  constant  and  earnest  search 
after  truth,  the  nature  of  his  daily  professional  occupation,  ill 
adapt  him  for  contending  in  the  forensic  arena  with  the  know- 
ledge, ability,  and  subtle  acumen  which  are  so  often  brought  to 
bear  (in  courts  of  justice)  against  those  little  skilled  in  the  art  of 
legal  fence.  Occasionally  we  have  to  give  testimony  in  relation 
to  matters  of  fact;  to  describe  ^:>/i2/sica^  states — phenomena  cog- 
nizant to  sense.  For  example :  in  cases  of  sudden  death  from 
supposed  poisoning,  the  toxicologist  has  certain  well-defined 
scientific  data  to  guide  him  to  a  right  conclusion  ;  he  is  in  j^os- 
session  of  well-recognised  tests,  which  bring  him  almost  uner- 
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ringly  to  a  sound  and  safe  deduction ;  Lis  evidence  has  reference 
more  to  an  exact,  than  to  a  speculative — to  a  certain,  than  an 
uncertain  science;  his  province  (when  in  court)  is  simply  to  record 
the  results  at  which,  after  careful  investigation,  he  has  arrived. 
The  questions  involved  in   the   inquiry,  whether  death,   under 
suspicious  circumstances,  was  natural,  self-inflicted,  or  the  effect 
of  extraneous  violence,  are  not  necessarily  intricate,  obscure,  or 
difficult  of  satisfactory  solution.     How  different,  however,  is  the 
position  of  the  witness,  when  his  mind  is  brought  to  the  con- 
sideration of  questions  connected  with  morbid  mental  phenomena? 
In  these  exalted  inquiries  he  has  no  fixed  or  certain  test — no  in- 
falHble  standard — no  well-defined  rules — no  principles  of  exact 
science,  to  aid  him ;  no  beacon  to  protect  him  from  the  rocks 
and  quicksands  which  beset  his  course — no  chart  to  refer  to  in 
times  of  difficulty — no  compass  to   guide  him  in  the  hour  of 
danfjer — no  harbour  of  refuge  into  Avhich  he  can  run  his  fracjile 
vessel  when  the  tempest  is  howling  and  destruction  impending. 
As  medico-legal  witnesses,  the  obstacles  with  which  we  have  to 
contend  are  often  of  a  grave  and  serious  character.      "We  have 
to  deal  with  phenomena,  of  the  essence  or  intimate  nature  of 
which  we  know  absolutely — positively,  nothing.     It  is  our  duty 
to  elucidate  principles  of  belief — to  unravel  motives  of  action — 
to  explain  erratic  conduct  the  most  anomalous  and  extraordinary; 
"we  have  to  trace  the  line  which  separates  passion — the  subtle 
and  shifting  transformations  of  wild,  ungovernable,  and  impetuous 
passion — from  the  excitement  of  mania,  and  the  morbid  emotions 
incident  to  the  minor  forms  of  diseased  mind  ;  to  sketch  the 
varying  frontier,  the  nice  and  shadowy  distinctions,  which  sepa- 
rate lunacy  from  malignity — madness  from  brutality;  to  point 
out  where  folly  merges  into  mental  derangement — where  resjion- 
sihiUty  terminates,  and  irresponsibUlfy  commences;  to  distin- 
guish between  eccentricity  and  insanity — crime  and  alienation 
of  mind — vice  and  mental  derangement — between  the  delusions 
of  the  lunatic  and  the  false  conclusions — the  illogical  deductions 
— the  uuphilosophical  reasoning  of  men  of  sound  intellect  and  of 
rational  understanding, — to  separate  the  normal  rhapsodies  of  the 
healthy  imagination,  and  the  Ai'cadian  illusions  of  the  poet,  from 
those  morbid  conceptions  of  the  fancy — those 

"  Daggers  of  the  mind — false  creations 

Proceeding  from  the  licat -oppressed  brain" — 
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tliose  "  thick-coming  fancies,"  the  products — the  well-recognised, 
indisputable  symptoms  of  a  mind  thrown  off  its  healthy  balance 
bv  actual  cerebral  disease. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  our  placing  the  diseased  mental  ele- 
ments submitted  to  our  critical  examination  in  a  psychological 
crucible  or  test-tube  ;  we  cannot  avail  ourselves,  in  these  delicate 
investigations,  of  the  aid  of  the  microscope  ;  there  is  no  mode  by 
Avhich  we  can  penetrate  behind  the  curtain,  or  tear  aside  the  veil 
that  divides  the  nnaterial  from  the  infimaterial — mind  from 
matter ;  there  is  no  possibility  of  our  obtaining  access  to  that 
mj'sterious  chamber  where  the  spiritual  portion  of  our  nature  is 
elaborated  ;  we  have  no  gauge,  no  square  rule,  by  which  we  can 
ascertain  in  all  cases,  with  any  approach  to  chemical  or  mathe- 
matical accuracy,  an  accurate  idea  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
mind,  when  apparently  under  a  cloud.  In  the  elucidation  of 
these  points,  we  are  in  a  great  measure  left  to  our  unaided 
mental  sense — to  the  uncertain  guidance  of  our  own  deceptive 
experience,  and  alas  !  often,  fallible  judgment. 

We  enter  the  witness-box,  charged,  under  the  solemn  sanction 
of  an  oath,  to  decide  the  important  questions  as  to  the  legal  and 
moral  responsibility  of  our  fellow-men.  In  capital  cases,  we  are 
■called  upon  to  declare  whether  the  criminal  was  or  was  not 
insane  when  he  committed  the  act ;  whether,  by  disordered  mind, 
he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  legal  irresponsibility.  In  other 
cases,  equally  important  matters  are  submitted  to  our  adjudi- 
cation, involving  points  relative  to  the  competency  of  persons  to 
make  testamentary  dispositions  of  their  proj^erty,  or  manage, 
during  life,  themselves  and  their  affairs.  In  the  former  case,  the 
life  of  a  fellow-creature  is  made  contingent  upon  the  evidence  of 
those  deputed  to  examine  him,  and  delegated  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  recording  their  medico-legal  opinion  as  to  his  state  of 
mind ;  in  the  latter  instance,  we  are  expected  to  depose  to  the 
competency  of  certain  persons  to  exercise  the  otherwise  inalien- 
able privilege  of  disposing  of  property  agreeably  to  their  own 
notions  of  the  law  of  inheritance  and  conceptions  of  what  is  just ; 
and,  in  the  third  case,  it  is  our  province  to  decide,  not  upon  the 
solemn  question  of  life  or  death,  but  whether  a  fellow-citizen  is 
in  a  condition  of  mind  to  justify  the  law  in  alienating  from  him 
his  civil  riglits,  depriving  him  of  the  control  of  his  person  and 
affairs,  and  destroying,  by  a  legal  declaration  of  lunacy,  his  free 

NO.  xxvii.  E   F. 
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and  independent  agency.  In  the  first  case,  it  is  our  imperative 
duty  to  avert,  if  possible,  actual  death — a  death  of  moral  igno- 
miny and  of  pliysical  suffering ;  in  the  latter  instance,  it  is  left 
for  us  to  pronounce  whether  legal  dissolution  is  to  be  recorded 
against  the  party  whose  mind  is  the  subject  of  medico-judicial 
inquiry.  In  the  former  case,  it  may,  happily,  be  in  our  power  to 
rescue  a  fellow-creature  from  the  scaffold;  and,  in  the  latter  instance, 
we  ma}^,  by  our  evidence,  have  the  not  less  pleasing  gratification 
of  shielding  him  from  the  expensive,  but  nevertheless,  under  pro- 
per circumstances,  humane  guardianship  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Under  circumstances  like  those  I  have  now  cursorily  sketched, 
we  have,  as  may  readily  be  conceived,  to  contend  with  serious 
impediments.  The  witness  has  to  encounter  the  prejudices  and 
ignorance  of  those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded — of  those  who,  if 
otherwise  enlightened,  are  too  disposed  to  forget  that  the  mental 
conditions  relative  to  which  he  has  to  speak  are  the  excei^tions 
to  the  general  laws  by  which  human  nature  is  guided,  and  that 
they  can  only  be  elucidated  by  facts  of  an  extraordinary  cha- 
racter, which  rarely  present  themselves  in  the  state  of  society  in 
which  an  individual  exists.  In  attempting  to  give  the  court 
before  which  he  is  subjDoenaed  a  lucid  statement  of  his  opinion, 
based  upon  actual  experience,  long-continued  observation,  reflec- 
tion, and  patient  study,  the  views  thus  expounded  are  too  often 
considered  either  as  the  offsj^ring  of  a  false  philosophy — a  mawk- 
ish sensibility — a  distorted  science — the  affectation  of  a  learned 
and  metaphysical  subtlety — or,  alas  !  as  the  sordid  result  of  the 
paltry  honorai'iuni  awarded  to  him  for  the  expression  of  his 
professional  opinion  !  The  medical  witness  has  to  encounter  the 
sarcastic  doubts,  the  special  pleading,  the  suspicious  inuendoes, 
the  legal  finesse,  of  the  acute  and  accomplished  advocate,  always 
on  the  alert  to  perplex  and  confound  him  ;  he  has  also  arrayed 
against  him  the  unbending  dicta  of  the  judge,  and  inexperience 
of  the  jury,  easily  misled  by  the  plausible  appeals,  the  persuasive 
eloquence,  and  ad  captanduvi  arguments  of  the  counsel,  who, 
occasionally,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  an  advocate,*  considers 

*  Lord  Brougliam,  in  his  celebrated  speecli  on  Queen  Caroline's  trial, 
thus  describes  the  duty  of  an  advocate: — "  An  Advocate,  by  the  sacred 
duty  of  his  connexion  with  his  client,  knows,  in  the  discharge  of  that  olhce, 
but  one  person  in  the  world — that  client,  and  none  other.  To  save  that 
client  by  all  expedient  means — to  protect  that  client  at  all  hazards  and 
costs  to  all  others,  and  among  others,  to  himself,  is  the  highest  and  most 
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himself  justified,  whilst  defending  the  interests  of  his  client,  to 
combat  truth  by  sophistry — to  dumb-found,  confuse,  and  entrap 
the  witness — dazzle  and  bewilder  the  judge — hoodwink  the  jury, 
and,  by  a  combination  of  qualities  which  the  accomplished  nisi 
prius  advocate  and  practised  disputant  is  so  competent  to  call 
into  successful  operation,  make  the  "  worse  appear  the  better 
reason,"  pervert  the  ends  of  truth,  and  thus  make  what  ought  to 
be  revered  as  the  Temple  of  Justice,  and  held  sacred  as  the 
Majesty  of  the  Law,  a  mockery  and  a  jest* 

Having  referred  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  medico-legal 
witness,  I  would  direct  attention  briefly  to  the  value — special  and 
peculiar  value — of  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  directed  their 
attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  study  of  medical  psychology, 
and  who,  by  patient  investigation  and  long  experience,  have 
obtained  a  practical  insight  into  the  characteristics  of  the  varied 
phenomena  of  mental  alienation,  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of 
the  insane,  and  who  are  therefore  peculiarly  fitted  to  give 
evidence  in  these  cases. 

Questions  of  great  difficulty  and  complexity  often  arise  in  the 
course  of  important  judicial  investigations,  involving  matters  of 
science,  upon  which  the  judge,  jury,  and  counsel  are  incompetent, 
from  actual  want  of  knowledge,  to  form  a  sound  and  accurate 

Tuiquestioned  of  his  duties  ;  and  he  must  not  regard  the  alarm,  the  suifer- 
ing,  the  torment,  the  destruction,  which  he  may  bring  upon  others.  Nay, 
separating  even  the  duties  of  a  patriot  from  those  of  an  advocate,  he  must 
go  on  reckless  of  consequences,  if  his  fate  slioukl  unhappily  be  to  involve 
his  country  in  confusion  !" — (Oct.  3,  1820.) 

*  "  Addresses  to  a  court  of  justice  or  a  judicial  body  by  a  paid  advocate, 
although  they  tend  to  a  practical  conc-lusion,  do  not  fall  under  the  head  of 
deliberative  oratory.  The  advice  is  not  given  upon  the  personal  security, 
credit,  and  authority  of  the  speaker,  nor  is  he  understood  to  speak  his  own 
convictions,  but  merely  to  follow  his  instructions,  and  to  present  the  facts 
of  the  case  and  the  application  of  the  law  to  it,  in  the  liglit  most  favourable 
to  his  client.  Hence  a  paid  advocate  speaks  without  moral  weight,  and  his 
arguments  merely  pass  at  their  intrinsic  value,  without  deriving  any  addi- 
tional force  from  the  source  from  which  they  proceed." — An  Essay  on  the 
Jnjluence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion-,  by  George  Cornewall  Lewis, 
Esq.,  p.  132. 

Sir  James  Johnston  happened  to  say  that  he  had  no  regard  for  the  argu- 
ments of  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  because  they  were 
paid  for  speaking.  Johnson.  "Nay,  sir,  argument  is  argument;  you  can- 
not help  paying  regard  to  their  arguments,  if  they  be  good.  If  it  were 
testimony,  you  might  disregard  it,  if  you  knew  it  were  purchased."  There 
is  a  beautiful  image  in  Bacon  upon  the  subject :  "  Testimony  is  like  an 
arrow  s-hot  from  a  long-bow — the  force  of  it  depends  on  the  strength  of  tlie 
hand  that  draws  it ;  argument  is  like  an  arrow  from  a  cross-bow,  which 
has  great  force  though  shot  by  a  chUd." 

E   E    2 
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judgment.  With  a  view  to  tlieir  elucidation,  men  of  repute, 
termed  iu  France  experts,  and  in  Italy  pcriti,  who  have  made 
the  matter  at  issue  a  special  object  of  study,  are  called  upon  fur 
their  testimony,  and  their  evidence  is  generally  considered  as 
final  and  conclusive.  In  a  case  in  which  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  ends  of  justice,  to  submit  certain  portions 
of  food,  or  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  to  careful  chemical 
analysis,  in  order  to  ascertain,  by  the  aid  of  delicate  tests, 
whether  a  person  had  come  to  his  death  by  fair  means,  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  who  have  a  reputation  for  having  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  such  investigations,  and  who  are  practical 
and  experienced  chemists  and  toxicologists,  are  called  u23on  for 
their  opinion,  and  upon  the  result  of  their  investigations  the  life 
or  death  of  a  fellow-creature  often  depends.  No  reasonable  man 
disputes  the  value  of  such  testimony.*  A  similar  course  is  pur- 
sued when  any  difficult  and  complicated  question  arises  con- 
nected with  navigation,  mechanics,  or  civil  engineering.  The 
most  able  men  of  the  day  are  summoned  to  solve  knotty  points, 
and  to  settle  questions  of  disputed  science,  which  sagacious  and 
experienced  minds  are  only  able  satisfactorily  to  determine.  For 
what  object  are  matters  of  great  difficulty  and  doubt  submitted 
to  the  adjudication  of  the  judges  assembled  in  the  highest  courts 
in  the  kingdom,  if  it  were  not  to  obtain  from  men,  presumed  by 
their  elevated  station  to  possess  the  maxhnurii  amount  of  legal 
lore,  a  safe  and  satisfactory  02)inion?-f-  If  we  were  not  daily 
in  the  habit  of  deferring  to  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  expe- 

*  "  For  all  purposes  of  pliilosopliical  observation,  a  knowledge  of  the 
proper  science  and  a  peculiar  training  of  the  senses  are  requisite,  and, 
therefore,  a  witness  who  possesses  these  quaUfications  is  far  more  credible 
than  one  who  is  destitute  of  them.  For  example,  a  scientific  naturalist, 
who  reports  that  he  has  seen  an  undescribed  animal  or  vegetable  in  a 
remote  country,  is  far  less  likely  to  be  mistaken  than  a  common  traveller, 
ignorant  of  natural  histor}'.  A  skilled  witness  of  this  soi't  may  be  con- 
sidered in  a  certain  sense,  as  a  ivifness  of  authority,  inasmuch  as  his  pre- 
vious study  and  habits  of  obsei'vation  give  a  peculiar  weight  to  his  report 
of  the  phenomenon." — Essay  on  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  by 
G.  Cornewall  Lewis,  Esq. 

t  Cicero,  in  enumerating  the  circumstances  which  give  authority  to  testi- 
mony, places  first,  virtus,  and  afterwards,  ingoiium,  opes,  cetas,  fort  una, 
ars,  usus,  necessitas,  and  sometimes  concursio  rerum  fortuitarum.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  he  says,  "  Sed  reliquis  quoque  rebus,  quanquam  in  iis 
nulla  species  virtutis  est,  tamen  interdum  contu-matur  fides,  si  aut  ars 
quajdam  adhibetur  (magna  enim  est  vis  ad  persuadendum  scientiaj)  aut 
usus ;  plerumque  enim  creditui"  iis  qui  experti  sunt." — Topica,  c.  19. 
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rienced  and  intelligent  minds,  why  should  there  exist  any  neces- 
sity for  the  establishment,  in  connexion  with  the  judicature  of 
this  country,  of  courts  of  appeal  ?  Does  not  the  eminent  common 
law  barrister  bow  with  great  submission  to  the  distinguished 
equity  counsel,  and  willingly  and  implicitly  refer  to  his  decision 
matters  of  great  complexity  connected  with  his  own  department 
of  the  profession  ?  Is  not  the  learned  body  of  British  jurists 
divided  and  subdivided  into  sections,  each  having  its  distinct  and 
separate  court  ?  An  analogous  practice  is  adoj^ted  in  our  own 
science,  and  we  are  repeatedly  availing  ourselves  of  the  superior 
attainments  and  practical  knowledge  of  those  whom  we  know 
have  acquired  a  large  amount  of  experience  in  special  depart- 
ments of  our  profession.  I  cannot  conceive  why  medical  men, 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  the 
mind,  should  not  be  equally  competent  with  the  experienced 
mechanist,  the  practical  engineer,  the  learned  jurist,  the  scientific 
chemist,  and  the  toxicologist,  to  pronounce  ex  cathedra  on  points 
coming  strictly  within  their  own  peculiar  province.* 

Whilst  upholding  the  testimony  of  able,  scientific,  and  expe- 
rienced men,  I  would  protect  myself  from  the  imputation  of 
urging  a  slavish  or  blind  vsubmission  to  men  even  of  admitted 
acute  and  vifjorous  intellects.  "Althoucrh,"  savs  Lord  Bacon, 
"  the  position  be  good,  oportet  dAscentem  credere,  yet  it  must  be 
coupled  with  this,  oportet  ed^octum  judicare;  for  disciples  do 
owe  unto  masters  only  a  temporary  belief,  and  a  suspension  of 

*  "  In  order  tliat  a  person  slioiild  be  eminent  in  a  learned  profession,  ib 
is  necessar}'^  that  he  shoidd  combine  a  knowledj^e  of  its  principles  with  that 
judgment,  tact,  dexterity,  and  promptitude  of  applying  them  to  actual 
cases,  which  are  derived  from  habits  of  practice.  The  like  may  be  said  of 
persons  conversant  in  the  constructive  arts,  as  architects  and  engineers,  of 
the  military  and  naval  services,  of  agriculturists,  gardeners,  manufacturers 
of  diii'erent  kmds,  &c.  In  order  that  they  may  give  sound  advice  with 
respect  to  any  practical  rjuestion  belonging  to  their  own  department,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  combine  actual  experience  with  abstract  know- 
ledge. In  some  cases,  that  experience  implies  even  manual  skill,  which  can 
only  be  acquired  by  j)ractice.  For  example,  a  surgeon  woidd  not  be  a  com- 
petent judge  on  a  question  of  practical  surgery,  vmless  his  judgment  were 
assisted  and  corrected  by  actual  manipulation  of  his  instruments.  In  like 
manner  a  person  camiot  be  a  competent  judge  of  works  of  art,  such  as 
statues,  pictures,  coins,  engravings;  or  of  articles  of  trade,  as  horses,  wines, 
plate.  &c..  without  practical  observation  and  experience.  In  these  cases  a 
certain  training  of  the  sight  is  necessary,  analogous  to  the  training  of  the 
hands  and  limbs  in  a  mechanical  employment  or  trade  rcqiiiring  bodily 
dexterity." — G.  Cornewall  Lewis,  On  the  3Iarks  of  Truaiworthy  Authority, 
in  an  Essay  on  the  Iiifluence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion. 
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their  own  judgment  until  tliey  be  fully  instructed,  and  not  an 
absolute  resignation  or  perpetual  captivity."* 

When  a  medical  man  is  sunuuoued  to  record  his  testimony  in  a 
court  of  law,  upon  a  case  in  which  it  is  important  to  ascertain  the 
degree  of  sanity  that  existed  at  any  stated  period,  he  gives  his 
opinion  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  abihty,  upon  an  abstract 
point,  without  any  reference  to  ulterior  results.  He  has  not  to 
regard  the  legal  consequences  of  his  evidence ;  it  is  not  for  the 
witness  to  consider  whether  life  is  to  be  prolonged  to  an  indefi- 
nite period,  or  whether  a  fellow-being  shall  be  immediately 
launched  into  eternity.  To  the  questions — "  Do  you  consider 
the  party  insane  ? — was  he  so,  according  to  the  best  of  your  judg- 
ment,  at  such  a  period  V  the  medical  gentleman  experienced  in 
the  characteristics  of  insanity  answers,  negatively  or  affirmatively. 
If  the  accused  party  escape  punishment,  as  the  result  of  his 
opinion — if,  in  consequence  of  the  medical  evidence,  his  life  be 
saved — I  do  not  see  by  what  right  he  can  be  held  up  to  public 
odium  and  censure.  The  witness  is  not  to  be  considered  respon- 
sible for  the  operation  of  the  laws  (be  they  good  or  bad),  neither  is 
he  accountable  for  the  escape  of  the  prisoner,  if  acquitted  on  the 
plea  of  insanity,  and  thereby  exempted  from  the  extreme  penalty 
awarded  for  his  crime.  The  witness  is  sworn  to  state  the  truth 
according  to  his  honest  convictions,  regardless  of  the  legal  results 
of  his  evidence. 

There  is,  alas !  a  disposition  in  cases  of  alleged  insanity  to 
repudiate  in  courts  of  law  all  evidence  of  this  specific  and  scien- 
tific character.  I  am  bound,  injustice  to  the  legal  profession,  to 
confess,  that,  occasionally  the  evidence  of  medical  men  adduced 
at  inquiries  of  this  nature  is  extremely  unsatisfactory.  It  is  too 
often  the  practice  to  place  in  the  witness-box  professional  men 
wholly  incompetent  to  give  testimony  in  cases  of  disputed 
insanity ; — incompetent,  from  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of 
the  ordinary  medical  terms  used  to  designate  the  recog- 
nised forms  of  diseased  mind,  as  well  as  from  inexperience 
in  the  precise  bearing  of  medico-legal  evidence.  I  have,  in 
my  time,  seen  men  manifesting  great  self-assurance  and 
unbounded  confidence  in  their  own  knowledge  and  saga- 
city,  step    flippantly   and    eagerly    into  the  witness-box,    only 

*  Adv.  of  Learning,  h.  i.  vol.  i.  p.  45. 
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to  retii'e  sadly  mortified.  It  lias  been  my  duty  to  see  some 
melancholy  exhibitions  of  painful  professional  humiliation,  and  I 
must  admit,  that  in  most  cases  they  have  arisen  from  an  actual 
want  of  information  on  the  subjects  upon  which  the  witnesses 
have  been  examined  !  If  I  were  not  indisposed  to  descend  to 
particulars,  I  could  refer  to  several  recent  trials  for  illustrations 
of  what  I  have  said.  It  is  too  commonly  imagined  that  a  know- 
ledge of  insanity  comes  by  intuition,  and  that,  without  special 
and  particular  investigations  of  this  class  of  affections,  any  well- 
informed  and  regularly-educated  medical  man  is  qualified  to  give 
evidence  in  courts  of  justice  upon  these  matters.  This  is  a  sad 
mistake  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  discovery  is  rarely  made  until 
the  medical  man  has  recorded  his  testimony. 

The  illiberal  feeling  to  which  I  have  adverted,  as  exhibited 
towards  those  who,  in  the  discharge  of  an  anxious  and  solemn 
duty,  are  occasionally  called  upon  to  give  evidence  in  relation  to 
insanity,  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  manifested  itself  in  our 
courts  of  judicature. 

A  few  illustrations  will  suffice.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  when  playfully  (I  presume)  alluding,  in  the  celebrated 
Bainbrigge  case,  tried  at  the  Stafford  Assizes,  to  the  evidence  of 
the  three  physicians  who  had  recorded  their  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  insanity  of  the  testator,  observed  after  they  had  retired  from 
the  witness-box,  "  The  medical  men  who  have  just  been  examined 
need  not  be  detained  any  longer?"  Mr.  Keeting — "Certainly 
not,  my  lord;"  and  upon  Sir  A.  Cockburn  assenting.  Lord 
Campbell  remarked,  "  Let  it  be  fully  understood,  on  both  sides, 
that  the  medical  men  may  take  their  departure ;"  and,  addressing 
the  three  physicians,  his  lordship  continued,  "  You  may  go 
home  to  your  ^)a^te/i^s,  and  I  ivlsh  you,  may  he  ^nore  usefully 
employed  there  titan  you  have  been  here  !"  Again,  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury,  fearful  that  his  graceful  compliment  might 
be  obliterated  from  the  recollection  of  the  court,  Lord  Campbell 
added  (when  analyzing  the  medical  testimony),  "  We  have  had, 
during  this  trial,  the  evidence  of  tliree  medical  luitnesses,  and 
I  think  they  might  as  well  have  stayed  at  home,  and  have 
attended  to  tJieir  'patients."^ 

In  connexion  with  these  discursive  sallies — these  extra-judicial 

*  Taken  from  a  report  of  tlie  trial,  printed  for  private  circulatiou,  froiu 
tlie  sLort-liaiid  writer's  uotes. 
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pleasantries  (for  sucli  I  presume  they  must  be  considered) — it 
is  necessary  to  associate  the  subjoined  facts  : — This  remarkable 
and  celebrated  trial  was  one  of  the  most  important  disputed  will 
cases  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  litigation,  in  this 
countr}',  for  a  considerable  period ;  upon  its  issue  depended 
property  to  a  vast  amount ;  the  investigation  of  the  facts  of  the 
case  occupied  more  than  a  week  ;  and  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
advocates  and  distinguished  common  and  equity  lawyers  were 
retained  as  counsel.  The  question  at  issue  rested  entirely  upon 
the  sanity  or  insanity  of  the  testator.  Evidence  of  a  very  con- 
flictinir  character  w^as  adduced ;  the  facts  in  relation  to  the 
alleged  insanity  were  strangely  contradictory  ;  and  it  was  there- 
fore deemed  necessary  to  bring  specially  from  London,  three 
physicians,  who  were,  I  presume,  considered  to  be  men  of 
experience,  sagacity,  and  science,  to  hear  the  sworn  testimony ; 
and,  as  experts,  to  state,  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  basing 
their  conclusions  upon  the  evidence  adduced  in  court  relating  to 
the  testator's  condition  of  mind,  whether  he,  when  the  will  was 
executed,  was  of  a  healthy,  sound,  and  disposing  intellect.  Can 
we  conceive  a  more  important  and  relevant  question  for  the 
medical  witnesses  to  decide,  and  one  coming  more  legitimately 
and  strictly  within  their  jurisdiction  ?* 

In  March,  1 84-8,  the  following  case  occurred  : — A  woman  was 
delivered  of  a  child.  On  the  10th  of  December,  at  the  expiration 
of  a  week,  she  was  seized  with  a  violent  attack  of  pueri^eral 
mania.  Mr.  Bell,  of  Tilstead,  her  medical  attendant,  gave 
instructions  that  she  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  on  no 
account  to  have  access  to  her  child.  On  the  23rd  of  December, 
in  the  absence  of  her  attendant,  she  persuaded  her  daughter  to 
bring  the  infant  to  her,  and  obtaining  possession  of  a  razor,  she 
almost  immediately  cut  the  child's  throat !  The  prisoner  appeared 
quite  calm  and  collected  after  the  occurrence  ;  she  admitted  that 
she  had  destroyed  the  child,  and  that  tlie  crime  was  premeditated. 
The  medical  witness,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Lord  Denman, 
before  whom  the  case  was  tried,  very  properly  declared,  that  the 
prisoner  might  have  known  that  she  was  going  to  kill  the  child ; 

*  In  tliis  case  the  jury  returned  an  unanimous  verdict  against  tlie  m  ill, 
on  the  ground  of  insanity.  Owing  to  some  informahty,  the  case  was  to  be 
tried  a  "second  time  at  Stafford,  and  two  of  the  former  medical  witnesses 
were  subpoenaed  to  give  evidence;  but,  by  mutual  consent,  the  will  was 
declared  invalid,  and  consequently  the  question  did  not  go  to  trial. 
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and  he  was  of  opinion  that  she  acted  under  a  sudden  and 
uncontrollable  impulse.  The  judge  took  objection  to  the  term 
"sudden,"  because  the  prisoner  had  deliberately  asked  for  her 
child,  and  had  permitted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  elapse  before 
the  razor  was  solicited.  Mr.  Bell  then,  with  great  propriety, 
observed,  that  the  act  was  committed  under  an  uncontrollable 
impulse,  acting  upon  a  mind  previously  diseased.  In  his  charge 
to  the  jury,  Lord  Denham  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  he  was 
of  opinion,  "That  the  judgment  of  the  medical  gentleman  had 
been  very  rashly  formed."  "  How,"  exclaimed  his  lordship, 
with  marvellous  simplicity,  "  How  could  one  iierson  dive  into 
the  mind  of  another,  and  express  an  opinion  luith  regard  to 
its  being  in  an  unsound  state,  ivhen  there  ^uas  no  evidence 
of  any  alteration  of  conduct,  or  any  circumstances  in  the 
case  to  shoiv  alienation  of  mind  ?" 

If  the  act  itself  was  insufficient  to  establish  the  insanity  of 
the  unhappy  woman,  her  prior  morbid  condition — viz.,  that  of 
puerpercd  insanity,  (a  form  of  mental  derangement  so  generally 
associated  with  an  intense  and  uncontrollable  desire  to  destroy 
the  offspring) — ought  to  have  satisfied  a  judge  fitted  to  adjudicate 
in  these  important  cases,  that  the  evidence  adduced  was  amply 
sufficient  to  justify  the  acquittal  of  the  pjrisoner.  Lord  Den- 
man,  however,  thought  otherwise.* 

Leaving  this  section  of  the  subject,  I  now  proceed  to  the  con- 

*  In  a  case  of  "  wilful  fire-raising,"  tried  in  Edinburgh  some  years  back, 
the  plea  of  insanity  was  raised  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner.  The  presiding 
judge  Mas  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk.  Medical  men  of  great  eminence  gave  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  culprit;  but  in  consequence  of  tlie  prisoner  "  showing 
a  certain  degree  of  cunning  and  address"  during  the  trial,  the  judge  lield 
that  his  mind  was  not  in  a  state  to  exempt  him  from  legal  responsibility; 
and  he  laid  it  down  that  "  this  was  just  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
jury  was  a  better  jiulge  of  the  real  state  of  a  man's  mind,  from  hearing  all 
the  facts  connected  with  the  crime  charged  against  him,  than  medical  men 
•who  only  saw  the  prisoner  once  or  twice,  when  he  might  be  cunning 
enough  to  perceive  the  object  of  their  visit,  and  carry  through  a  deception 
upon  them  for  the  express  purpose  of  finding  what  the  medical  num  would 
be  led  to  think  of  him."  In  consequence  of  his  lordship  thus  tin-owing 
aside  the  medical  testimony,  a  verdict  of  guUiy  was  recorded  against  the 
prisoner,  and  he  was  sent  to  Millbank  prison  preparatory  to  transportation. 
Whilst  in  prison  his  insanity  immediately  manifested  itself;  and  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  send  him  as  a  lunatic  to  Bethlehem  hospital.  This  is 
but  one  illustration  out  of  many  I  could  cite,  showing  the  folly  of  repu- 
diating medical  evidence  in  cases  of  insanity,  and  the  absurdity  of  sup- 
posing that  a  jury,  however  intelligent,  and  a  judge,  however  conscientious 
and  sagacious,  are  competent,  in  questions  of  this  kind,  without  the  aid  of 
scientific  medical  testimony,  to  arrive  at  a  right  conclusion. 
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sideration  of  the  principal  points  involved  in  this  inquiry,  pre- 
mising that  I  have,  in  unison  with  gentlemen  of  gi-eat  eminence, 
of  high  standing  at  the  bar,  as  well  as  with  distinguished  men 
connected  with  our  own  department  of  science,  had  to  deplore — 
to  deeply  lament — the  absence  of  any  approximation  to  unifor- 
mity of  opinion  ;  to  regret  the  want  of  well-defined  and  settled^rsi 
principles  to  regulate  our  judgment,  and  serve  as  beacons,  when 
summoned  into  courts  of  justice  to  record  our  opinion  upon 
questions  of  such  scientific,  social,  and  national  imj^ortance. 
Upon  these  occasions,  how  often  medical  witnesses  are  conscious 
of  the  want  of  some  specific  rules  to  which  they  could  appeal 
in  cases  of  complexity,  of  doubt,  difficulty,  and  obscurity  !  It 
is  with  the  object  of  illustrating  some  of  these  points,  aud  of 
suggesting  a  few  principles  in  regard  to  medico-legal  evidence, 
that  I  bring  this  matter  before  the  profession. 

The  occasions  upon  which  medical  evidence  is  required  in 
courts  of  law  in  reference  to  questions  of  insanity,  and  compe- 
tency to  manage  the  person  and  property,  are  as  follows : — 

1. 

Cases  in  which  the  plea  of  insanity  is  urged  in  exte- 
nuation OF  CRIME. 

2. 

Cases  where  attempts  are  made  to  invalidate  the 
legal  operation  of  testamentary  dispositions  of  pro- 
perty, on  the  ground  of  mental  incompetency. 

S. 

When  legal  proceedings  are  instituted  to  invalidate 
a  marriage  contract  on  the  plea  of  insanity  and  imbe- 
CILITY. 

4. 

In  COMMISSIONS  "  DE  LUNATICO  INQUIRENDO,"  ISSUED  BY  THE 

Lord  Chancellor,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  ex- 
istence OF  UNSOUNDNESS  OF  MIND,  AND  COMPETENCY  OF  THE 
PARTY  (THE  SUBJECT  OF  INVESTIGATION)  TO  MANAGE  HIS  PERSON 
AND  PROPERTY. 

5. 

Cases  in  which  medical  men  are  called  upon  to  certify 
TO  the  existence  of  insanity,  justifying  an  interference 
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WITH  THE  PERSON  OF  THE  LUNATIC,  AND  DEPRIVING  HIM  OF  HIS 
FREE  AGENCY,  EITHER  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  PLACING  HIM  UNDER 
TREATMENT,  OR  PROTECTING  HIM  FROM  THE  COMMISSION  OF  ACTS 
OF  VIOLENCE  TO  HIMSELF  OR  OTHERS. 

If  we  refer  to  the  acknowledged  legal  text-books  upon  the 
"  Law  of  Lunacy ;"  if  we  examine  the  recorded  opinions  of  all 
the  distinguished  jurists  who  have  adorned  the  bench  ;  if  we 
wade  through  the  published  decisions  of  eminent  criminal  and 
ecclesiastical  judges  ;  if  we  (as  a  last  resource)  aj^peal  to  the 
combined  wisdom  and  elaborate  judgment  of  the  learned  con- 
clave delegated  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1843,  to  give  an 
exposition  of  the  law  of  lunacy,  before  the  highest  court  of  judi- 
cature in  the  country,  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  there  exist 
no  settled,  uniform,  fixed,  or  unerring  principles  of  jurispru- 
dence, or  legal  tests,  in  regard  to  questions  of  criminal  or  civil 
insanity. 

Analyzing  with  great  care  the  legal  dicia  of  the  judges,  it 
would  appear  that  the  courts  of  law  have,  upon  different  occa- 
sions, admitted  the  following  conditions  of  mind  as  evidence  of 
insane  and  legal  irresponsibility : — 

1. 

An  ABSOLUTE  DISPOSSESSION,  BY  DISEASE,  OF  THE  FREE  AND 
NATURAL  AGENCY  OF  THE  MIND ;  PARTIAL  INSANITY  BEING  NO 
EXCUSE  FOR   CRIME. 

2. 
The  existence  of  a  delusion,  the  criminal  act  being 
the  imjmediate  and  direct  result  of  the  morbid  idea ;  the 
proof  of  the  presence  of  a  delusion  having  no  positive 
and  clear  connexion  with  the  alleged  crime,  not  being 
legal  insanity,  and  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
irresponsibility. 

3. 

A  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  OFFENDING  AGAINST  THE  LAWS  OF  GOD 
AND  MAN — IN  OTHER  WORDS,  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  GOOD  AND 
EVIL. 

4. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  RIGHT  AND  WRONG — LAWFUL  OR  UNLAWFUL 
— THE   PRESENCE   OR   ABSENCE   OF   MOTIVE.* 

*  The  judges  will  not  permit  the  medical  witness  to  infer  the  existence 
of  insanity  from  the  character  of  the   act  itself,  apart  from  all  other 
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I  cite  these  four  points  as  fairly  embodying  and  truthfully 
representing  the  leading  and  fundamental  principles  of  our 
criminal  jurisprudence.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  remind  you 
that  occasions  have  occurred  in  which  the  courts  have  departed — 
plainly,  palpably,  and  indisputably  deviated — from  these  dicta, 
some  of  the  judges  having  directed  the  acquittal  of  persons 
arraigned  for  the  commission  of  capital  crimes,  in  the  teeth  of 
the  tests  laid  down  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  their  guidance. 
Cases  are  upon  record  in  which  parties  have  been  al)solved  from 
legal  responsibility  who  have  had  no  apjyreciable  delusion,  much 
less  one  directly  associated  with  and  leading  to  the  commission 
of  the  criminal  act.  Again,  ^^ partial  insanity"  has  been  held 
as  a  valid  plea.  Instances  of  what  are  termed  "  moral "  and 
"  impulsive  insanity,"  "  transient"  and  "  homicidal  monomania," 
have  escaped  the  web  of  the  law,  and  have  eluded  the  judicial 
test.  Nevertheless,  I  have  placed  before  you  the  recognised 
and  admitted  legal  criteria  of  insanity  in  cases  of  crime,  and  it 
is  therefore  imperative  upon  us,  from  our  position,  knowledge, 
and  experience,  to  carefully  ascertain  whether  they  are  safe 
principles  upon  which  to  act  in  the  present  advanced  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  morbid  mental  phenomena,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  existing  enlightened  state  of  the  sciences  of  psychology 
and  jurisprudence. 

In  considering  the  first  legal  test,  viz.  "  an  ahsolute  dispos- 
session, by  disease,  of  the  free  and  natural  agency  of  the 
mind" — very  little  need  be  said.  This  condition  of  mental 
prostration — of  intellectual  obscurity — obviously  can  give  rise  to 
no  doubt,  legal  difficulty,  or  disputation.     All  must  acknowledge 

evidence  of  derangement  of  mind.  In  the  case  of  Greensmitli,  tried  for 
murder  on  the  MidLind  Circuit  in  1837,  Mr.  Justice  Parke  observed,  in 
his  charge: — "Nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  law  than  to  infer 
insanity  from  the  very  malignity  and  atrocity  of  the  crime.  It  was  true, 
that  such  crimes  could  never  be  committed  by  men  who  were  in  the  pos- 
session and  control  of  a  right  reason,  and  a  proper  mind ;  but  it  Avas  his 
duty  to  inform  the  jury  that  the  complete  possession  of  reason  was  not 
essential  to  constitute  the  legal,  any  more  than  the  moral  responsibility  of 
man,  it  being  necessary  that  the  party  should  have  sufficient  knowledge 
and  reason  to  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong."  This  may  be  sound 
law,  but  it  is  not  sound  psychology.  In  many  cases  the  "atrocity  and 
malignity  of  the  crime"  atiord  to  the  practical  pliysician  invaluable 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  insanity,  the  derangement  manifesting  itself  in. 
the  character  of  the  act  itself.  I  willingly  admit  that  we  should  cautiously 
act  upon  such  evidence;  but  should  we  not  be  culpable  if  we  were  to  set 
it  altogether  aside  ? 
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the  wisdom  of  exempting  this  class  from  responsibility  and 
punishment.  In  regard  to  the  second  point — that  of  "partial 
insanity" — the  law  is  thus  expounded  by  the  judges.  In  answer 
to  the  question,  "  If  a  person  under  an  insane  delusion  as  to 
existing  facts  commits  an  offence  in  consequence  thereof,  is 
he  thereby  excused  ?"  the  reply  was  as  follows :  "  If  the  de- 
lusion were  only  partial,  the  party  accused  was  equally  liable, 
with  a  person  of  sane  mind.  If  the  accused  killed  another 
in  self-defence,  he  would  be  entitled  to  an  acquittal ;  but  if 
the  crime  was  committed  for  any  supposed  injury,  he  would 
then  be  liable  to  the  punishment  awarded  by  the  law  to 
Lis  crime."  It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  the  law  re- 
pudiates "partial  insanity"  as  a  plea  in  extenuation  of  crime, 
or  as  an  exemption  from  punishment.  In  the  strictly  legal 
signification  of  the  term,  what  is  "  partial  insanity  ?"  Lord 
Lyndhurst  clearly  defines  the  condition  to  be,  "  a  mind  in  an 
unsound  state — not  unsound  upon  one  point  only,  and  sound 
in  all  otlier  respects,  but  that  this  unsoundness  manifests  itself 
principally  with  reference  to  some  particular  object  or  person." 
According  to  this  definition,  it  is  evident  that  "  partial  insanity  " 
and  "  monomania "  are  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  exactly 
equivalent  terms :  they  have,  however,  been  so  considered  by 
many  medical  and  legal  authorities.  According  to  the  64th 
article  of  the  French  penal  code,  no  person,  whilst  insane,  is 
considered  responsible  for  a  criminal  act,  "  II  n'y  a  ni  crime  ni 
delit  lorsque  le  prevenu  dtait  en  etat  de  demence  au  temps  de 
Taction."  In  opposition,  however,  to  this  article,  M.  de  Pey- 
ronnet,  the  Advocate-General  of  France,  in  the  cases  of  Leger, 
Feldtmann,  and  other  insane  homicides,  adopted  the  view  of 
Lord  Hale  on  this  subject,  as  to  the  existence  of  a  partial  and  a 
total  insanity,  laying  down  the  principle,  that  the  latter  "  can 
alone  extricate  the  criminal  from  the  penalties  of  the  laws." 
"The  distinction  between  partial  and  total  insanity,"  he  ob- 
serves, "throws  great  light  on  the  questions  of  insanity."  In 
confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  case,  he  referred  at  some  length 
to  the  opinions  of  Lord  Hale,  and  quoted  a  passage  from  his 
celebrated  "  Pleas  of  the  Crown."  The  line  of  argument,  how- 
ever, adopted  by  the  Advocate-General  on  these  occasions  dis- 
pleased highly  the  medical  jurists  of  France.  M.  Georget,  who 
has  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  dicta  of  Lord  Hale,  says, 
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"This  writer  (Lord  Hale)  appears  professedly  to  consider  pro- 
perty of  higher  value  than  human  life  !  There  is,  then,  no 
excuse  for  the  unfortunate  lunatic,  who  in  a  paroxysm  commits 
a  reprehensible  action,  even  although  it  should  appear  to  be  the 
result  of  his  particular  illusion  !  and  yet  the  civil  acts  of  this 
same  individual  are  to  be  annulled,  although  they  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  insane  impressions  which  might  have  influenced  his 
conduct !  And  even  M,  de  Peyronnet  cited  such  maxims  as 
these  with  approbation — at  least  we  do  not  find  that  he  has 
objected  to  any  of  them;  all  monomaniacs,  according  to  their 
statements,  are  liable  to  become  criminals,  in  spite  of  the  64th 
article  of  our  penal  code,  and  may  undergo  the  penalties  recorded 
for  atrocious  offences."* 

I  will  not,  in  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  consider  whether, 
metaphysically  examined,  the  admission  of  a  "  partial"  as  well  as 
a  "  general"  insanity  does  not  vitiate  the  psychological  theory  of 
the  individuality  of  the  mind,  or  the  unity  of  the  conscious- 
ness; but  viewing  the  phrase  to  import  an  unsoundness  of  mind 
manifesting  itself  in  the  form  of  "  monomania,"  or  delusion  upon 
one  irrominent  point,  the  mind  being  aiyparently  sane  and 
rational  upon  all  others,  I  would  ask  men  of  observation  and 
exf)erience,  if,  in  such  cases  (the  most  pure  and  uncomplicated 
instances  that  the  mind  can  conceive),  the  party  so  clearly  and 
manifestly  insane  should  be  held  responsible  to  the  criminal  law 
for  his  conduct,  and  be  treated  as  if  he  were  of  perfectly  rational 
and  sane  understanding? 

Partial  insanity  no  valid  excuse — no  extenuation  for  crime ! 
Partial  insanity  no  plea — no  justification  in  criminal  cases !  How 
monstrously  unphilosophical,  how  wildly  fallacious,  how  opposed 
to  positive  facts,  how  absurdly  illogical,  how  grossly  unjust,  how 

*  "  A  man  may  be  deranged  in  liis  miud,  liis  intellect  may  be  insufGeient 
for  enabling  liiin  to  conduct  the  common  aifairs  of  life,  such  as  disposing 
of  his  property,  or  judging  of  the  claims  which  his  respective  relations  have 
vipon  him  ;  and  if  he  be  so,  the  administration  of  the  country  will  take  his 
affairs  into  their  management,  and  appoint  to  him  trustees  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  s\icli  a  man  is  not  discharged  from  his  responsibility  for  criminal 
acts.  I  say  this  upon  the  authority  of  the  first  sages  in  this  country,  and 
upon  the  authority  of  the  established  law  in  all  times,  which  law  has  never 
been  qticstioned,  that  although  a  man  be  incapable  of  conducting  his  own 
affairs,  he  may  still  be  answerable  for  his  criminal  acts,  if  he  possess  a  mind- 
capable  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong." — Speech  of  Attorney-General 
Sir  Ticary  Gihhs,  on  the  Trial  of  Bellingham  for  the  murder  of  the  Right 
Hon,  Spencer  Perceval.  .:; 
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repulsive,  how  abhorrent  to  every  right-thinkhig,  to  every 
humane  mind,  and  to  every  christian  and  philanthropic  heart! 
Apply  this  judicial,  antiquated,  and  absurd  dogma  to  the 
great  mass  of  miserable  and  irresponsible  lunatics  at  this 
moment  legally  in  confinement,  and  two-thirds  of  them 
would  be  immediately  made  amenable  to  the  law  for  their 
conduct  !  If  partial  insanity  can  be  clearly  established,  who 
would  be  bold  enough  to  declare  or  define  the  precise  limits 
of  the  disease,  or  to  sketch  the  boundary-line  separating  a 
responsible  from  an  irresponsible  state  of  mind?  "  Where  is," 
we  might  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  a  distinguished  modern 
historian,  when  discussing  the  legality  of  the  resistance  made  to 
the  tyranny  of  James  II.,  "  where  is  the  frontier  where  virtue 
and  vice  fade  into  each  other?  Who  has  ever  been  able  to 
define  the  exact  boundary  between  courage  and  rashness, 
between  prudence  and  cowardice,  between  frugality  and  avarice, 
liberality  and  prodigality?  A  good  action  is  not  distinguished 
from  a  bad  action  by  marks  so  plain  as  those  which  distinguish 
a  hexagon  from  a  square."*  Who  can  safely  draw  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  night  and  morning,  between  light  and 
darkness?  or  say  at  what  precise  moment  health  fades  into 
disease?  "Who  can  mark  precisely  the  frontiers,  the  almost 
imperceptible  limits,  which  sej^arate  insanity  from  sanity  ?  Who 
can  number  the  degrees  by  which  reason  declines  and  falls  into 
annihilation?  This  would  be  to  prescribe  limits  to  that  which 
is  illimitable,  to  give  rules  to  folly,  to  be  bewildered  with  order, 
to  be  lost  with  wisdom.^f 

The  existence  of  delusion  is  the  next  judicial  test  and  legal 
plea  referred  to.  "  The  true  criterion"  (says  Sir  John  Nicholl), 
"  the  true  test  of  insanity,  I  take  to  be  absence  or  presence  of 
what,  used  in  a  certain  sense,  is  comprehended  in  a  single  term — 
viz.,  delusion.  In  the  absence  of  anything  in  the  nature  of 
delusion,  the  supposed  lunatic  is,  in  my  judgment,  not  pro- 
perly insane."'^  Lord  Denman  thus  gives  exposition  to  the  law: 
"  To  say  a  man  was  irresponsible,  tvithout  positive  proof  of  any 
act  to  shoiu  that  he  was  labouring  under  some  delusion,  seemed 
to  hvin  to  be  a  presumption  of  knoiuledge,  which  no^ie  but  the 

*  History  of  Englaud,  by  the  Right  Hon.  E.  Macaulay,  M.P.,  &e. 
t  M.  d'Aguesseau,  before  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 
±  Dew  V.  Clarke. 
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<)reat  Creator  could  hmiself  possess  !"*  Such  being  the  law,  what, 
I  ask,  is  the  legal  definition  of  tliis  valuable,  this  fixed,  and  infal- 
lible test?  Lord  Bi'ougham  defines  a  delusion  to  be,  "  a  belief 
of  things  as  realities  luhlch  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of 
the  iKdient."  Sir  John  Nicholl  says,  "  A  delusion  is  a  belief  of 
facts  which  no  rational  reason  ^voukl  have  believed."  When 
speaking  of  the  latter  definition.  Lord  Brougham  observes  that 
it  is  liable  to  one  exception — viz.,  that  it  gives  a  consequence  for 
a  definition.  His  lordship  then  refers  to  his  own  definition, 
which  he  declares  not  to  be  open  to  the  same  objection. 

Belief  depends  upon  testimony;  and  the  degree  of  credence 
attached  to  such  testimony  must  necessarily  be  materially  influ- 
enced by  the  nature  of  the  evidence  adduced,  as  well  as  by 
the  character  of  the  party  giving  it,  and  the  knowledge,  intel- 
ligence, and  health  of  the  mind,  the  recipient  of  it.  May 
not  a  person  believe  in  the  existence  of  "  something  extrava- 
gant," which  exists  "  only  in  his  imagination,"  and  yet  be 
free  from  delusion,  and  of  sound  and  rational  mind?  A  dis- 
tinguished philosophical  writer  says,  "We  obtain  experience 
either  by  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses,  or  by  the  testi- 
mony of  others.  The  testimony  of  our  senses,  though  generally 
considered  as  one  of  the  highest  degrees  of  evidence,  is  often 
fallacious  and  often  deceptive.  Although  the  impression  is  j)ro- 
perly  made  on  organs  that  are  in  their  sound  state,  yet  the  ideas 
conveyed  thence  to  the  mind  may  be  so  varied  and  modified  by 
the  imagination  as  entirely  to  mislead  the  judgment.  Thus 
every  part  of  natural  history,  and  medicine  above  all  others,  is 
crowded  with  facts,  attested  by  eye-iuitnesses  of  supposed  veracity, 
which  facts,  nottvithstanding,  never  had  any  existence  but  in 
their  own  imagination." f  A  person  of  sound  mind  may,  upon 
false,  shallow,  and  inconclusive  evidence,  believe  in  the  wildest 
imjDrobabilities,  and  firmly  maintain  their  truth ;  nevertheless,  who 
would  have  the  boldness  to  affirm,  that  he  was  under  a  delu- 
sion 11   Lord  Brougham's  definition  appears  to  involve  exclusively 

*  Eegiua  v.  Smitli.  f  Campbell's  Philosopliy  of  Elietoric. 

I  "  False  and  imfounded  opinious  have  been  entertained  by  entire  com- 
mnnities  witKout  question,  for  ages.  Not  merely  has  this  been  the  case 
with  respect  to  false  religions,  and  legendary  accounts  of  early  history, 
interwoven  with,  the  religious  and  patriotic  feelings  of  the  people,  but  even. 
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the  action  of  the  healthy  imagination.  If  I  were  bold  enough  to 
commit  myself  to  a  definition  of  the  term  delusion,  I  would 
venture,  with  submission,  to  give  the  following: — A  delusion  is 
a  belief  ill  the  existence  of  a  something  eoctvavagant,  which  has, 
in  reality,  no  existence  except  in  the  diseased  imagination  of 
the  party,  and  the  absurdity  of  which  he  cannot  perceive,  and 
out  of  which  he  cannot  be  reasoned.  In  this  definition  I  think 
a  scientific  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  eccentric  conceptions 
of  a  healthy,  and  the  morbid  creations  of  a  diseased  imagination 
and  judgment;  a  principle  which  we  should  never  lose  sight  of 
in  our  medico-judicial  inquiries,  definitions,  and  evidence.  By 
legal  authorities,  delusion  and  insanity  appear  to  have  been 
viewed  as  convertible  terms.  Considering,  however,  delusion  to 
be  a  test  of  insanity,  have  the  judges  uniformly  regarded  it  as 
the  standard  of  responsibility  in  criminal  proceedings?  In  the 
case  of  Overston,  Mr.  Justice  Maule  altogether  repudiated  the 
test;  and  in  the  celebrated  Bainbrigge  case.  Lord  Camjjbell 
admitted,  that  "mania  may  exist  witJioiit  delusion."  Need  I 
advance  an  argument  in  corroboration  of  Lord  Campbell's  dictum, 
or  in  opposition  to  the  dogmatic  and  bold  assertion  of  Lord 
Denman?  It  is  allowed  as  the  result  of  the  collective  experience 
of  those  competent  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  matter — that 
positive,  dangerous,  and  irresponsible  insanity,  is  often  seen  un- 
associated  with  any  manifested  delusive  impression,  or  appre- 
ciable hallucination. 

The  legal  test  that  next  presents  itself  for  consideration  is,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  motive  for  the  commission  of  the  crime.* 
Dr.  Prichard  observes,  "  The  act  of  homicidal  insanity  is  different 
in  its  nature  and  moral  causes  from  that  of  murder.  Men  never 
commit  crimes  without  some  motive;  the  inducement  which  leads 
them  to  an  atrocious  act  is  of  a  kind  which  other  men  can  appre- 
ciate and  understand,  though  they  do  not  sympathize  with  them. 

with  respect  to  facts  in  the  natural  sciences,  which  adniittcd  of  being 
Tcrified  by  easy  and  simple  observation  and  experiment." — G.  C.  Lewis's 
Ussay. 

*  ''  It  must  for  ever  be  remembered  that  with  motives  merely  the  legis- 
lator and  the  magistrate  bave  nothing  to  do;  and  tliat  actions  and  external 
facts,  as  the  ends  or  objects  of  motives,  are  the  only  legitimately  cogni- 
sable subjects  of  human  tribunals.  Actus  non  facit  reum  nisi  mens  sit  rea, 
is  a  rule  of  reason  and  justice  not  less  than  of  positive  law." — On  the  Priu' 
ciples  of  Circumstantial  ^Evidence.     By  William  Wills.     1850. 

NO.  XXVir.  I'    F 
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Jealousy,  hatred,  revenge,  excite  some;  others  are  moved  by  the 
desire  of  pkmder — of  getting  possession  of  money  or  property. 
The  act  of  a  madman  is  for  the  most  part  without  motive."  I 
have  thus  stated  Dr.  Prichard's  view  rather  in  detail,  because  I 
shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  express  an  opinion  adverse  to  that  which 
this  physician  entertained.  As  a  test  of  criminality,  I  consider 
the  one  just  propounded  not  only  as  unsafe,  but  as  unphiloso- 
phical.  On  the  trial  of  Francis  for  shooting  the  Queen,  this  plea 
was  urged  in  favour  of  the  prisoner ;  but  what  did  the  then 
Solicitor-General  urge  respecting  its  inapplicability?  "This 
doctrine  about  motive  is  of  a  most  dangerous  character,  and 
must  be  very  guardedly  received.  It  is  very  difficult  for  you 
(the  jury),  very  difficult  for  any  well-regulated  mind  not  accus- 
tomed to  contemplate  the  workings  of  iniquity — to  discover  the 
motives  for  crime.  What  motive  instigated  the  execrable 
assassin  in  Paris,  who  shot  at  his  king,  and  deluged  the  streets 
with  blood  by  means  of  his  infernal  machine?  Did  any  one  ever 
hear  projoounded,  in  a  court  of  justice,  a  doctrine  that  would 
lead  to  so  much  dangerous  consequences  to  society,  as  that  you 
must  ascertain  the  motive  before  you  convict  of  the  crime  ?"  Is 
this  a  test,  I  ask,  that  can  safely  be  relied  upon  in  all  cases  of 
oriminal  insanity?  Are  not  the  insane  often  imj^elled  to  the 
commission  of  acts  of  violence  and  murder  hy  the  same  tnotives, 
feelings,  and  passio7is,  thai  influence  and  regulate  the  conduct 
of  sound,  healthy,  and  rational  minds  ?  There  cannot  be  any 
difference  of  opinion  upon  this  point  among  those  practically 
acquainted  with  criminal  lunatics,  and  with  the  characteristics  of 
mental  derangement.  It  would  be  monstrously  cruel  and  unjust 
to  apply  such  a  test  in  criminal  cases.  Were  such  to  be  our 
standard  of  appeal,  great  crimes  would  escape  unpunished,  and 
persons  indisputably  insane  and  irresponsiljle  would  often  (to  our 
great  reproach)  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law! 

A  patient  who  was  confined  in  the  Manchester  Lunatic  Asylum 
had  been  subjected  to  very  cruel  treatment  by  the  person  who 
had  the  care  of  him.  He  consequently  attacked  the  attendant, 
and  killed  him.  He  related,  with  great  calmness  and  self-jjos- 
session,  the  particulars  of  the  transaction  to  the  physician  of  the 
asylum.  He  said,  "  The  man  whom  I  stabbed  richly  deserved  it. 
He  behaved  to  me  with  great  violence  and  cruelty  ;  he  degraded 
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my  nature  as  a  human  being  ;  he  tied  me  down,  handcuffed  me, 

and   confined  my  liands  much  higher   than  my  head    with    a 

leathern  thong ;  he  stretched  me  on  the  bed  of  torture  ;  after 

some  days  he  released  me.     I  gave  him  warning,  for  I  told  his 

wife  I  would  have  justice  of  him.     On  her  communicating  this 

to  him,  he   came  to   me  in  a  furious  passion,  threw  me  down, 

dragged  me  through  the  court-yard,  thumped  me  on  the  breast, 

and  confined  me  in  a  dark  and  damp  cell.     Not  liking  this 

situation,   I   was  induced  to  jDlay  the  hypocrite.     I  pretended 

extreme  sorrow  for  having  threatened  him,  and  by  an  affectation 

of  repentance,  prevailed  on  him  to  release  me.    For  several  days 

I  paid  him  great  attention,  and  lent  him  every  assistance.     He 

seemed  much  pleased  with  the  flattery,  and  became  very  friendly 

in  his  behaviour  towards  me.     Going  one  day  into  the  kitchen, 

where  his  wife  was  busied,  I  saw  a  knife  ;  this  was  too  great  a 

temptation  to  be  resisted  ;  I  concealed  it  about  my  jDerson,  and 

carried  it  with  me.     For  some  time  afterwards  the  same  friendly 

intercourse  was  maintained  between  us ;  but  as  he  was  one  day 

unlocking  his  garden -door,  I  seized  the  opportimity,  and  jDlunged 

the  knife  up  to  the  hilt  in  his  back."     He  always  mentioned  this 

circumstance  with  peculiar  triumph,  and  his  countenance,  a  most 

cunning  and  malignant  one,   became  highly   animated    at   the 

conclusion  of  the  story.* 

The  following  case  in  point  excited  much  interest  some  years 
back,  in  Philadelphia.  Eighteen  years  previously  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime,  a  confectioner  of  the  name  of  Wood  had 
come  from  England  ;  had  carried  on  his  trade  first  in  New  York, 
and  then  in  Philadelphia ;  had  realized  money,  and  acquired  a 
respectable  character.  He  had  an  only  daughter,  whom  he  was 
desirous  of  advancing  into  a  higher  station  by  mai'riage.  But 
he  himself  was  not  in  genteel  society ;  yet  he  restrained  her  from 
associating  with  persons  of  her  own  condition  ;  and  she  therefore 
had  no  freedom  in  any  circle.  She  assisted  him  in  keeping  his 
shop,  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Philadelphia.  A  young  man 
of  inferior  habits  and  station  made  love  to  her,  and  persuaded 
her  to  leave  her  father's  roof  and  marry  him.  She  was  absent 
only  one  night,  when  she  returned  home,  and  confessed  she  was 
a  married  woman.    Her  father  became  violently  and  passionately 

*  Dr.  Haslam. 
F  F  a 
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excited  ;  he  drank  a  large  quantity  of  rum  ;  and,  under  the  com- 
bined influence  of  disappointed  ambition,  rage,  and  intoxication, 
he  shot  his  daughter  with  a  pistol.  He  did  not  attempt  to  cscnpe. 
When  he  became  sober  and  free  from  excitement,  ho  had  no 
knowledge  of  his  crime.  He  was  tried  for  the  murder.  His 
counsel  pleaded  insanity,  and  proved  previous  mental  aberration ; 
but,  in  his  defence,  he  mainly  relied  on  the  shock  given  to  his 
feelings  by  his  daughter's  conduct  having  produced  a  real  insanity 
preceding  the  homicide.  A  verdict  of  lunacy  was  recorded.  If 
this  case  had  occurred  in  England,  it  is  questionable  whether  he 
would  have  been  acquitted. 

It  has  been  jDroposed,  that  the  question  of  legal  responsibility 
should  be  determined  by  the  fact,  whether  the  party,  when  he 
committed  the  offence,  knew  that  he  was  acting  in  opposition  to 
those  generally-received  and  recognised  moral  obligations  which 
are  supposed  to  govern  and  influence  sane,  rational,  and  christian 
minds.  The  question  which  the  jury  has  to  consider,  to  use  the 
lano'uage  of  one  of  the  most  distingidshed  and  enliq-htened 
British  judges  that  ever  adorned  the  bench,  is,  "  Was  the  prisoner 
conscious  that  he  was  committing  a  crime  against  the  laws  of 
God  and  nature  ?"* 

In  considering  the  value  of  this  test,  we  are  bound  to  remember 
that  there  is  a  class,  happily  for  themselves  and  for  society  insigni- 
ficant in  a  numerical  point  of  view,  who  repudiate  the  idea  of  a 
Divine  law  regulating  their  actions  and  as  binding  upon  their  con- 
sciences, and  who  deny  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.  I  readily 
admit  that  in  all  important  matters  of  legislation  we  are  not  jus- 
tified in  considering  the  anti-christian  or  heterodox  opinions  of 
small  sections  of  the  community.  All  our  legislative  enactments 
are  rightly  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  worship  a  Supreme  Being,  and  implicitly  recognise 
the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  revelation  ;  nevertheless,  if  we  have  a 
legal  test  or  standard  to  which  we  can  refer,  it  should  be  catholic 
in  its  character,  and  be  susceptible  of  universal  application. 
Imagine  a  person  arraigned  for  the  commission  of  a  capital 
crime.  The  plea  of  insanity  is  urged  in  his  defence.  In  ex- 
pounding the  law,  the  judge  informs  the  jury,  that  the  question 
of  responsibility  in  connexion  with  insanity  rests  uj)on  the  fact 

*  Lord  Lyndliurst. 
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whether  the  prisoner  had  at  the  time  a  consciousness  of  his 
liaviug-  deviated  from  the  law  of  God.  AVas  he  sensible  of 
this  ?  If  so,  he  is  to  be  considered  amenable  to  justice,  and 
must  expiate  his  crime  upon  the  gallows.  I  can  conceive, 
after  such  a  legal  exjjosition,  the  prisoner  making  a  declaration 
of  his  being  by  virtue  of  his  principles  ijlaccd  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  a  test,  and  maintaining  that  he  could  not 
morally,  legally,  or  logically  be  considered  to  be  conscious  of  vio- 
lating laws  that  in  reality  he  never  believed  to  exist.  I  will  admit 
that  this  may  be  considered  to  be  an  extreme  case.  I  merely 
cite  it  with  the  view  of  establishing  my  position,  that  there  is 
no  legal  test  yet  propounded  applicable,  or  which  could  be  indis- 
criminately applied,  to  all  criminal  cases  of  insanity. 

Among  the  other  judicial  standards  or  criteria  of  insanity,  is 
that  recommended  by  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal.  I 
refer  to  his  suggestion  to  apply  the  test  of  the  knowledge  of 
'■'  right  and  wrong"  to  every  case  of  crime  alleged  to  be  associated 
with  and  the  result  of  insanity,  and  upon  its  existence  or  non- 
existence to  determine  the  presence  of  legal  responsibility.  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Mansfield  says,  in  reference  to  this  test,*  "The  law 
is  extremely  clear.  If  a  man  was  deprived  of  all  power  of 
reasoning,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  distinguish  whether  it  was  right 
or  wrong,  to  commit  the  most  Avicked  or  the  most  innocent 
transaction,  he  could  not  certainly  commit  an  act  against  the 
law.  Such  a  man,  so  destitute  of  all  power  of  judgment,  could 
have  no  intention  at  all.  In  order  to  support  this  defence,  how- 
ever, it  ought  to  be  proved  by  the  most  distinct  and  unquestion- 
able evidence  that  the  criminal  was  incapable  of  judging  between 
right  or  wrong.  It  must  in  fact  be  proved,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  at  the  time  he  committed  the  atrocious  act  with  which  he 
stood  charged,  he  did  not  consider  murder  was  a  crime  against 
the  laws  of  God  and  nature.  There  was  no  other  proof  of 
insanity  which  could  excuse  murder  or  any  other  crime.  There 
^  were  various  species  of  insanity.  Some  human  creatures  were 
void  of  all  power  of  reasoning  from  their  birth  ;  such  could  not 
be  guilty  of  any  crime.  There  was  another  species  of  madness, 
in  which  persons  were  subject  to  temporary  paroxysms,  in  which 
they  were  guilty  of  acts  of  extravagance  ;  this  was  called  lunacy 

*  Trial  of  Bellinirham. 
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If  these  persons  committed  a  crime  when  they  were  not  affected 
with  the  malady,  they  were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  amenable 
to  justice.  So  long  as  they  could  distinguish  good  from  evil,  so 
long  would  they  be  answerable  for  their  conduct.  There  was  a 
third  species  of  insanity,  in  which  the  patient  fancied  the  exist- 
ence of  injury,  and  sought  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  revenge 
by  some  hostile  act.  If  such  a  person  was  capable,  in  other 
respects,  of  distinguishing  right  from  Avrong,  there  was  no  excuse 
for  any  act  of  atrocity  which  he  might  commit  under  this 
description  of  derangement.  The  witnesses  who  had  been  called 
to  supjDort  this  extraordinary  defence  had  given  a  very  singular 
account,  in  order  to  .show  that  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of 
the  crime  the  prisoner  was  insane.  What  might  have  been  the 
state  of  his  mind  some  time  ago,  was  perfectly  immaterial.  The 
single  question  was,  whether  at  the  time  this  act  was  committed, 
he  possessed  a  sufficient  degree  of  understanding  to  distinguish 
good  from  evil,  right  from  wrong,  and  whether  murder  was  a 
crime  not  only  against  the  laws  of  God,  but  the  law  of  his 
country."* 

It  has  been  a  question  with  metaphysicians,  whether,  abstract- 
edly considered,  there  are  conditions  or  states  to  which  the  terms' 
''right  and  wrong"  can,  with  strict  philosophical  precision,  be 
applied.  Are  not  these  general  terms,  it  is  urged,  merely 
significant  of  the  resemblance  of  various  particular  actions  which 
agree  in  exciting  in  the  mind  certain  feelings  that  are  analogous  ? 
In  different  phraseology,  are  not  the  terms  "  right  and  wrong" 
general  expressions  indicative  only  of  analogous  relations  which 
certain  actions  bear  to  certain  emotions  ?  Dr.  Hutchinson  (who 
has,  perhaps,  taken  a  more  ultra  view  of  this  question  than  any 
other  metaphysician)  says,  "  There  is  no  right  or  wrong,  virtue  or 
vice  ;  but  there  are  agents  whose  actions  cannot  be  contemplated 
by  us  without  an  emotion  of  apjirobation  or  disapprobation ;  and 
all  actions,  that  is  to  say,  all  agents  that  agree  in  exciting  moral 
feelings,  which  are  thus  analogous,  we  class  together  as  virtuous 
or   vicious   from    this    circumstance    of    felt    agreement    alone. 

*  "  They  could  only  know  one  kind  of  right  and  wrong ;  the  right  is, 
when  yon  act  according  to  law ;  and  the  wrong  is,  when  j'ou  break  it.. 
Distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  meant  a  kno\Aiedge  that  the  act  the  per- 
son was  about  to  commit  was  punishable  by  the  law." — Lord  Brougham: 
Sj)eecJi  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
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The  similarity  of  the  emotions  which  we  feel  in  these  particular 
cases,  is  thus  all  to  which  we  owe  the  notions  or  ideas  of  right 
or  wrong,  virtue  and  vice."  Dr.  Brown,  in  commenting  upon  this 
passage,  observes,  "  that  right  and  wrong  signify  nothing  in  the 
objects  themselves.  They  are  words  expressive  only  of  relation, 
and  relations  are  not  existing  parts  of  objects,  or  things  to  be 
added  to  objects,  or  taken  from  them.  There  is  no  right  or  wrong, 
merit  or  demerit,  existing  independently  of  the  agents  wlto  are 
virtuous  or  vicious."^ 

I  allude  to  these  generally  received  metaphysical  dicta,  not 
because  I  would  be  guilty  of  so  gross  an  absurdity  as  to  deny  the 
existence  of  such  principles  of  action,  but  because  I  infer  from 
the  particular  and  special  reference  made  to  this  legal  test,  that 
it  is  supposed  these  conditions  are  easily  appreciable  and  almost 
tangible  states,  to  which  in  complex  and  obscure  cases  the  jurist 
and  jDsychologist  might  at  once  appeal  for  an  immediate  and 
certain  solution  of  their  difficulty. 

Before  this  test  can  be  admitted  as  a  safe  standard  in  questions 
of  moral  and  legal  responsibility,  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish 
an  infallible  rule,  by  which  we  may  be  able  to  trace  accurately 
the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  Moral  philosophers, 
men  of  science,  theologians,  political  and  social  economists,  phi- 
losojihers  and  statesmen,  are  unfortunately  very  much  at  variance 
upon  many  apparently  self-evident,  and  first  principles,  relating 
to  their  respective  departments  of  inquiry.  Need  I  refer  to  the 
great  discrepancy  of  oj^inion  existing  among  different  religious 
denominations,  each  sect  maintaining  its  own  dicta  to  be  "  right," 
and  the  views  of  other  sections  of  the  religious  world  to  be  "  wrong," 
The  Roman  Catholics  consider  themselves  to  be  right,  and  the  Pro- 
testants to  be  wrong,  and  vice  versa.  A  few  of  the  Quakers,  object- 
ing upon  principle  to  all  war,  on  the  ground  of  its  not  being  sanc- 
tioned by  scripture,  and  from  a  conviction  of  its  being  morally 
wrong,  resolutely  refuse  to  pay  a  war-tax.  We  differ  from  the 
Quaker,  and  entertain  the  opinion,  that,under  certain  circumstances, 
war  is  right  and  justifiable.  A  large  section  of  the  religious  com- 
munity denounce  infant  baptism  as  "  wrong;"  a  still  more  import- 
ant body  think  it  "  right."  There  are  many  who  repudiate  the 
hierarchy  and  priesthood,  from  a  conviction  of  theh  anti-scrip- 

*  On  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.     By  Dr.  T.  Brown. 
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tural  origin,  character,  and  tendency.  If  we  turn  to  the  political 
and  scientific  world,  we  find  large  bodies  of  intelligent  and  reflect- 
ing men  holding  opinions  diametrically  at  variance  with  each 
other,  and  advocating  the  most  opposite  and  irreconcilable  views  of 
the  same  question,  and  contending  most  heroically  for  the  truth 
of  their  own  individual  and  sectional  ojoinions,  from  a  persuasion 
— an  unalterable  conviction — of  their  being  "right,"  and  the  senti- 
ments of  their  adversaries,  "  wrong."  The  rigid  of  to-day,  in 
matters  of  theology,  philosophy,  and  science,  may  be  the  torong 
of  to-Tiwrroiv  ;  and  what  is  now  "  lawful,"  may,  in  the  course  of 
a  short  jJarliamentary  session,  be  made  illegal  by  the  introduction 
of  new  statutes !  Analyzing  this  much-eulogized  legal  test  as 
metaphysicians,  as  medical  philosojihers,  and  as  men  of  the 
world,  are  we  not  compelled  to  pronounce  it  to  be  worthless, 
and  practically  inapplicable  ?  Our  views  of  "  good  and  evil," 
"right  and  wrong,"  "lawful  and  unlawful,"  must  necessarily 
be  dejjendent  upon,  and  fluctuate  in  obedience  to,  temperamentj 
caste,  climate,  progress  of  civilization,  education,  knowledge, 
early  training,  and  example.  If  there  be  Avithin  us  an  innate 
principle  termed  "  conscience,"  acting  independently  of  the  judg- 
ment— and  existing  as  a  separate  agent  or  faculty  of  the  mind 
(which  many  metaphysicians  and  theologians  deny),  unerringly 
suggestive  to  us  of  a  knowledge  of  "  right  and  wrong,"  is  not  this 
moral  sense  or  instinct  often  destroyed  by  adventitious  circum- 
stances, its  perceptions  deadened,  paralyzed,  or  perverted  ? 

Considering  this  legal  test  of  criminality  apart  altogether  from 
the  metaphysical  objections  to  which  it  is  amenable,  I  maintain, 
that  it  never  can  be  safely  depended  upon,  in  all  cases  of  insanity. 
It  is  a  notorious  fact — a  matter  of  every-day  occurrence,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  experience  of  those  conversant  with  the 
phenomena  of  lunacy, — that  the  insane — the  positively  and  un- 
deniably insane — like  many  rational  persons,  often 

"  Xnow  the  '  eight,'  and  yet  the  '  wkong'  pursue," 

and  frequently  act  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own  clear  and 
unmistakable  convictions  of  what  is  "  right  and  wrong,"  "  good 
and  evil,"  "lawful  and  unlawful."  Many  a  maniac  has  com- 
mitted a  crime  of  great  atrocity,  with  a  full,  unfettered,  and  un- 
clouded consciousness  and  knowledge  of  its  unlawfulness,  its  sin- 
fulness, its  criminality,  and  of  the  legal  jjenalties  to  which  he  is, 
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by  his  actions,  exposing  himself.  A  hmatic  has  manifested  an 
intense  and  morbid  desire  for  death ;  not  being  suicidally  dis- 
posed, he  endeavours  to  effect  his  purpose  by  sacrificing  the  life 
of  another :  he  designedly  brings  himself  within  the  pale  of  the 
law,  that  he  may  compel  others  to  do  what  he  has  not  the  courage 
of  accomplishing  himself  How  absurd,  cruel,  and  vmjust  it 
would  be  to  apply  the  test  of  a  knowledge  of  what  is  lawful  or 
unlawful  to  such  a  case  ? 

An  intriguing,  unruly,  vicious  lunatic  was  detected  with  a 
piece  of  iron  which  he  had  contrived  to  shape  like  a  dagger,  with 
a  handle  fixed  firmly  in  it.  Upon  being  interfered  with,  he 
became  excited,  abusive,  and  violent.  He  was  placed  under 
restraint ;  after  uttering  the  most  awful  imprecations,  he  ex- 
claimed to  his  attendant,  "  111  murder  you  yet ;  /  a^n  a  mad- 
man, and  they  cannot  hang  me  for  it  !" 

When  Martin  set  York  Minster  on  fire,  a  conversation  took 
place  among  the  inmates  of  a  neighbouring  lunatic  asylum, 
having  reference  to  this  general  topic  of  remark  and  discussion. 
The  question  argued  was  whether  Martin  would  suffer  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law  for  his  crime.  Various  were  the 
opinions  expressed.  In  the  midst  of  the  conversation,  one 
patient,  apparently  as  mad  as  the  rest,  exclaimed,  "  He  (Martin) 
will  not  be  hanged."  "  For  what  reason  ?"  interrupted  several 
voices.  "  They  cannot  hang  him,"  replied  the  lunatic,  "  lie  is 
one  of  ourselves."  Of  what  value  is  this  legal  test,  if  applied  to 
such  cases  ?  Before  this  can  be  recognised  as  a  safe  standard,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  British  jurists  to  lay  down  for  their  oivn 
guidance  certain  fixed  and  unalterable  principles  of  jurispru- 
dence. Is  it  not  a  notorious  fact,  that  on  apparently  clear  and 
well  recognised  points,  lawyers  of  eminence  have  arrived  at  the 
mo.st  opposite  conclusions  ?  One  court  reverses  the  judgment  of 
an  inferior  tribunal,  and  one  distinguished  jurist  overrules  the 
decision  of  liis  predecessor.  As  long  as  able  judges  differ  among 
themselves  upon  what  may  be  termed  first  principles  of  law,  it 
will  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  we  should  prostrate  ourselves 
before  the  legal  test  which  I  have  been  analyzing. 

Dr.  Mittermaier,  a  German  jurist,  maintains  that  two  condi- 
tions are  required  to  constitute  that  freedom  of  will  which  is 
essential  to  responsibility — viz.,  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
and  the  facility  of  choosing  between  them.     The  knowledge  of 
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good  aud  evil  -will  require,  first,  that  knowledge  of  one's  self  by 
which  we  recognise  our  personal  identity,  and  refer  our  acts  to 
ourselves  ;  secondly,  acknowledgment  of  the  act  itself — i.  e.,  of  its 
nature  and  consequences ;  thirdly,  a  knowledge  of  the  relations 
of  the  act  both  in  regard  to  men  and  measures;  fourthly,  a  know- 
ledge that  the  act  in  question  is  prohibited  either  by  the  moral 
or  the  statute  law.  He  rebukes  the  English  jurists  for  their  rigid 
adherence  to  the  antiquated  doctrine,  that  whoever  can  distin- 
guish good  from  evil,  enjoys  freedom  of  will,  and  retains  the 
faculty,  if  he  chooses  to  use  it,  of  framing  his  actions  to  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  The  true  principle,  according  to  this 
authority,  is  to  look  at  the  personal  character  of  the  individual 
whose  responsibility  is  in  question ;  to  his  grade  of  mental 
powers  ;  to  the  notions  l)y  which  he  is  governed ;  to  his  views  of 
things  ;  and  finally  to  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and  the  nature 
of  the  act  with  which  he  is  charged.  A  person  who  commits  a 
criminal  act,  being  fully  cognisant  of  the  nature  of  the  laws,  and 
of  the  punishment  to  which  he  is  exposing  himself,  may  yet  be 
of  insane  mind.  The  true  test  of  irres23onsibility  should  be,  not 
whether  the  party  accused  was  aware  of  the  criminality  of  his 
actions,  but  whether  he  has  lost  all  poiver  of  control  over  his 
actions. 

As  the  plea  of  insanity  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  can 
be  urged  in  a  court  of  justice  in  extenuation  of  crime,  it  should 
never  be  had  recourse  to  except  in  clear  and  obvious  cases,  in 
which  little  or  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  not  only  of  the 
existence  of  mental  derangement,  but  of  derangement  of  such  a 
hind,  and  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  justify  the  immediate  admis- 
sion of  the  fact,  and  the  necessary  and  consequent  acquittal  o£ 
the  jDrisoner.  The  utmost  vigilance  and  jealous  caution  should 
be  exercised  in  all  inquiries  of  this  nature ;  and  medical  men, 
considered  specially  competent  to  the  elucidation  of  such  intri- 
cate psychological  phenomena,  should  be  particularly  guarded  in 
sanctioning,  by  their  authority,  the  plea  of  insanity,  exhibiting, 
upon  all  occasions,  a  fear  lest  their  opinions  should  be  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  shielding  great  criminals  from  the 
just  and  legal  penalties  awarded  for  the  commission  of  crime. 

The  reflecting  portion  of  the  public  and  profession  naturally 
place  a  high  value  upon  the  experience,  testimony,  and  judg- 
ment of  men  whose  peculiar  studies  and   opportunities  enable 
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them  to  obtain  a  practical  insiglit  into  morbid  aberrations  of 
mind.  If  it  be  found  tliat  men  of  position  and  ability  are  dis- 
posed to  be  lax  in  the  use  of  this  important  plea,  a  reaction  will 
inevitably  ensue,  and  cases  of  this  character  will  be  left  exclu- 
sively to  the  adjudication  of  the  judicial  tribunals,  medical  evi- 
dence being  entirely  ignored  in  our  courts  of  law. 

In  forming  an  ojjinion  of  the  criminal  as  well  as  the  civil  respon- 
sil)ility  of  any  case  of  alleged  insanity,  it  is  very  essential,  Avith  the 
view  of  our  arriving  at  right  results,  that  we  should  make  a  just 
and  scientific  distinction  between  the  actions  of  a  naturally 
eccentric,  ill-regulated,  perverse,  and  wicked  mind,  and  the 
mental  disturbance,  perverseness,  caprice,  vice,  extravagance  of 
conduct,  ungovernable  passion,  sullenness  of  disposition,  and 
melancholia,  consequent  upon  physical  disease  of  the  sensorium, 
or  organs  in  close  pathological  relationship  with  it,  implicating 
the  healthy  action  of  thought.  There  is  a  normal  and  natural 
eccentricity,  a  healthy  mental  idiosyncrasy,  caprice,  and  feeling,  dis- 
torted and  perverted  affection,  disposition  to  acts  of  cruelty,  vice, 
brutaHty,  existing  independently  of  that  irregularity  and  dis- 
turbance in  the  operations  of  the  intellect — those  perversions 
of  the  affections  and  madness  of  conduct,  the  clear,  unmis- 
takable, and  undoubted  consequence  of  a  diseased  mind.  As 
a  man  may  have  oiatural  physical,  so  may  he  exhibit  a  connate 
mental  defect,  apart  altogether  from  actual  cerebral,  and  conse- 
quent mental  disease.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  there 
is  always  floating  upon  the  surface  of  society  a  large  body  of 
strange,  wayward,  intemperate,  eccentric  persons,  criminally  and 
viciously  disposed,  subject  to  every  bad  passion,  impulsive  in  all 
their  movements,  addicted  to  habits  of  debauchery,  who  lead  a 
kind  of  animal  life ;  whose  mode  of  existence  appears  fully  to 
realize  Lady  Morgan's  somewhat  illiberal  conception  of  the 
character  of  the  modern  Italians — 

"  Who  eat,  drink,  and  sleep.     What  then  ? 
"V^Tio  sleep,  drink,  and  eat  again." 

There  is  a  healthy  and  natural  melancholy,  and  a  diseased 
depression  of  spirits.  There  is  a  species  of  drunkenness  which  is 
not  insanity,  and  there  is  a  form  of  mental  derangement  solely 
indicated  by  inveterate  and  uncontrollable  habits  of  intemperance. 
There    is   a   brutality    existing  irrespectively  of  lunacy,  and 
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violence  of  conduct,  and  cruelty  of  disposition,  clearly  tlie  effects 
of  a  morbid  mental  condition.  There  is  a  natural,  and,  speaking 
medico-psj'chologically,  a  healthy  imj)rovidence,  impetuosity 
of  temper,  and  vice,  which  should  not  be  confounded  with 
aZ^normal  and  diseased  states  of  the  affections,  passions,  appetites, 
and  propensities.  The  melancholia — the  sullen  gloom — the 
moroseness  of  real  life  (which  is  not  "alienation  of  mind"),  is 
well  described  by  an  able  metaphysician:* — "It  disposes  the 
person  to  acts  of  unkindness,  and  makes  him  the  slave  of  every 
bad  passion  ;  it  produces  a  fretfulness  in  all  the  daily  and  hourly 
intercourse  of  life ;  it  j)roduces  a  domestic  tyranny  which  brings, 
alas  I  Avith  it  a  train  of  heartburnings  and  bitterness.  This 
melancholy  temper  is  poisonous  to  the  happiness,  not  only  of  the 
individual,  but  of  all  that  are  brought  within  the  circle  of  its 
baneful  influence." 

Beattie's  "  Minstrel "  is  described  as  one  of  those  half-cracked, 
half-witted,  sombre,  clever,  sullen,  eccentric,  melancholy  youths ; 
the  type  of  thousands  who  are  daily  mixing  in  society,  and  whose 
condition  might  easily,  upon  a  superficial  examination,  be  con- 
founded with  insanity,  and  whose  state  of  mind  would  certainly, 
by  some,  be  considered  "unsound,"  were  they  guilty  of  any 
overt  act  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  public  and  professional 
attention  to  their  moral  and  legal  responsibility. 

"  Silent  -when  glad  ;  affectionate,  though  shy; 
And  now  his  look  was  most  demurely  sad, 
And  now  he  laughed  aloud,  yet  none  knew  why. 
The  neighbours  stared  and  sighed,  yet  bless'd  the  lad  ; 
Some  deemed  him  wondrous  wise,  and  some  believed  him  mad." 

I  cannot  conceive  a  position  of  graver  responsibility  than  that 
assumed  by  the  medical  witness  when  called  upon  in  a  court  of 
justice  to  give  evidence  in  criminal  cases.  Let  me  earnestly 
entreat  him,  before  discharging  these  solemn  duties,  to  make 
himself  master  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  He  should  not  assume 
for  granted  the  representations  of  those  anxious  to  establish  the 
insanity  of  the  criminal ;  were  he  to  do  so,  he  would  occasionally 
be  sadly  deceived.  He  should  never  forget  that  he  has  a  puhlic 
as  well  as  a  'professional  duty  to  discharge ;  and  he  is  bound,  as 
a  citizen  of  ithe  state,  as  well  as  a  member  of  an  important  and 

*■  P/tilosop/ii/  of  the  Human  jf/wt?,  chap,  on  "Immediate  Emotions." 
Dr.  T.  Browne. 
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learned  section  of  society,  to  protect  himself  from  the  possibility 
of  being  deceived  as  to  the  facts  of  any  given  case  presented  to 
him  for  his  opinion.  He  must  not  ^^ermit  his  feelings  to  over- 
power and  interfere  with  the  free  and  unclouded  operations  of 
his  judgment. 

Under  these  circumstances,  every  possible  influence  will  occa- 
sionally be  exercised  to  induce  the  witness  to  adopt  an  opinion 
favourable  to  the  prisoner.  He  will  perceive  the  necessity  of 
patiently  investigating  the  case  itself,  and  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  one  or  two  interviews  with  the  alleged  lunatic.  He  must 
obtain  from  the  criminal  an  account  of  the  act  with  which  he  may 
be  charged,  and  his  reasons  for  committing  it;  he  will  also  acquire 
from  his  relatives,  friends,  and  companions,  an  insight  into  his 
former  mode  of  life — his  habits  of  thought — his  prior  state — the 
peculiarities  of  his  disposition — whether  there  exists  in  the  case 
an  hereditary  predisposition  to  insanity;  and  other  circumstances 
likely  to  elucidate  the  actual  state  of  the  mind  at  the  time  Avhen 
the  alleged  offence  was  perpetrated.  Great  perseverance  and 
ingenuity  are  often  required  before  the  truth  can  be  elicited. 
In  these  cases,  the  crime  is  occasionally  committed  during  a 
paroxysm  of  transient  insanity ;  the  mind  manifesting  no  symp- 
tom of  derangement  after  the  perpetration  of  the  offence.  Again, 
a  lunatic  has  been  known  to  commit  murder  in  a  fit  of  frenzy, 
his  sudden  arrest  and  committal  to  prison  temporarily  restoring 
the  mind  to  its  healthy  balance.  A  man  has  been  guilty  of  a 
capital  crime ;  has  been  seized  and  sent  to  prison,  and  has,  from 
remorse,  or  a  sense  of  horror  at  his  position,  suddenly  become 
insane ;  his  derangement  only  exhibiting  itself  after  his  arrest. 
Persons  have  been  known  to  commit  the  crime  of  murder  whilst 
in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  and  also  during  that  half-uncon- 
scious condition  between  sleeping  and  waking.  Cases  of  this 
description  are  extremely  perplexing  to  medical  jurists.  If  it 
can  be  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  person  perpetrated  the 
murder  whilst  in  this  state — if  the  fact  be  unequivocally  esta- 
blished— then,  I  conceive,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  good 
exculpating  plea.  It  should  never,  however,  be  forgotten,  tliat 
these  cases  are  easily  simulated.  Examples  of  this  character  are 
recorded  by  medical  writers.  A  person  has  been  suddenly  roused 
by  a  frightful  dream,  and,  whilst  under  its  influence,  has  been 
known  to  take  away  human  life.     Suicide  has  been  committed 
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under  analogous  circumstances.  A  person,  apparently  well,  has 
gone  to  bed  without  manifesting  the  slightest  tendency  to  self- 
destruction  ;  he  has  awoke  suddenly  and  destroyed  himself.  A 
case,  illustrative  of  this  fact,  is  on  record.  It  is  as  follows  :  "  An 
old  lady  residing  in  London  aAvoke  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
went  down  stairs,  and  threw  herself  into  a  cistern  of  water, 
where  she  was  found  drowned."  It  was  maintained  that  the 
suicide  was  the  result  of  certain  mental  impressions  conjured  up 
in  the  mind  during  a  dream.  Dr.  Pagan  refers  to  the  following 
interesting  case,  to  prove  that  murder  may  be  committed  by  a 
person  when  under  the  effects  of  a  frightful  vision. 

Bernard  Schedmaizig  suddenly  woke  at  midnight;  at  the 
moment  he  saw  a  frightful  phantom,  or  what  his  imagination 
represented  as  such — a  fearful  spectre  !  He  twice  called  out, 
"  Who  is  that  ?"  He  received  no  answer.  Imagining  that  the 
phantom  was  advancing  upon  him,  and  having  altogether  lost 
his  self-possession,  he  raised  a  hatchet  which  was  beside  him,  and 
attacked  the  spectre :  it  was  found  that  he  had  murdered  his 
wife  ! 

A  pedler,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  walkiiig  about  the  country 
armed  with  a  sword-stick  was  awakened  one  evening,  while 
lying  asleep  on  the  high  road,  by  a  man  suddenly  seizing  him, 
and  shaking  him  by  the  shoulders.  The  man,  who  was  walking 
by  with  some  companions,  had  done  this  out  of  a  joke.  The 
pedler  suddenly  woke,  drew  his  sword,  and  stabbed  the  man,  who 
soon  afterwards  died.  He  was  tried  for  manslaughter.  His 
irresponsibility  was  strongly  urged  by  his  counsel,  on  the  ground 
that  he  could  not  have  been  conscious  of  his  act  in  the  half- 
waking  state.  This  was  strengthened  by  the  opinions  of  medical 
witnesses.  He  was,  however,  found  guilty.*  The  murder,  in 
this  instance,  may  have  been  the  result  of  passion.  We  have  no 
evidence  to  the  contrary. 

In  criminal  cases,  should  the  witness  be  interrogated  as  to  the 
alleged  lunatic's  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong,  or  as  to  his 
knowledge  that  he  was  violating  the  law  of  God  and  man  at  the 
moment  when  the  crime  was  committed,  I  would  strongly 
suggest  that  he  should,  unless  the  case  be  one  of  obvious  lunacy, 

■*  British,  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 
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decline  answering  the  question.     The  witness  may  have  a  clear 
and  positive  opinion  as  to  the  existence  of  insanity ;  but  how  can 
he,  in  every  case,  solve  the  question  as  to  the  lunatic's  ability  to 
distinguish  accurately  between  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong, 
lawful  and  unlawful  ?     Dr.  Haslam  says,  when  alluding  to  this 
point,  that  "  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  medical  witness  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  as  to  the  prisoner's  capability  of  distinguishing 
rioht  from  wrong.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  man,  when 
called  upon  to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  to  state  whether 
he  considers  insanity  to  be  present   in  any  given  case,  not  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  reason  which  the  person  imputed  to  be 
insane,  may  or  may  not  possess.     If  it  should  be  presumed  that 
any  medical  practitioner  is  able  to  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of 
a  lunatic's  mind  at  the  moment  he  committed  the  outrage  ;  to 
view  the    internal  play  of  obtruding  thoughts  and  contending 
motives ;  and  to  depose  that  he  knew  the  good  and  evil,  right  and 
wrono-,  he  was  about  to  commit, — it  must  be  confessed,  that  such 
knowledge  is  beyond  the  circuit  of  our  attainment.     It  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  medical  practitioner  to  know  that  the  person's  mind 
is  deranged,  and  that  such  a  state  of  insanity  will  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  irregularity  of  his  actions;  and  that  in  a  sound 
mind  the  same  conduct  would  be  deemed  criminal.     If  violence 
be  inflicted  by  such  a  person  during  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  there  is 
no  acuteness  of  metaphysical  investigation  which  can  trace  the 
succession  of  thoughts,  and  the  impulses  b}^  which  he  is  goaded 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose." 

In  many  cases  the  plea  of  insanity  is  entirely  based  ujjon  the 
assumption  that  the  prisoner  is  "  morally  insane."  It  is  much 
to  be  lamented  that  the  term  "  moral  insanity"  was  ever  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Prichard  into  our  psychological  nomenclature.  The 
phrase  is  generally  repudiated  in  our  courts  of  law;  it  has  given 
rise  to  much  cavilling  and  disputation,  and  its  adoption  has  un- 
fortunately exposed  the  i^i'ofession  to  great  odium  and  obloquy ; 
and  has,  I  think,  very  materially  damaged  the  moral  M-eight  of 
medico-legal  testimony.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  term  is 
used  with  the  view  of  protecting  the  criminal  from  just  punish- 
ment, and  of  shielding  vice,  extravagance,  malignity,  debauchery, 
cruelty,  crime,  and  brutality,  from  the  natural  emotions  of  horror 
and  disgust  with   which  such  actions  should  be  contemplated 
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by  every  right-tliiukiiig  and  well-constituted  mind.  "  Moral 
insanity  I"  I  might  conceive  the  judge  to  exclaim ;  "  I  will  not 
listen  to  such  an  excuse — to  such  a  plea — to  such  evidence  !  1 
will  not  sit  here,  and,  whilst  administering  justice,  permit  the 
great  truths  of  science  to  be  thus  perverted  and  abused,  with  the 
view  of  destroying  the  practical  application,  and  beneficial  and 
conservative  operation,  of  the  criminal  law  of  the  land  I" 

Let  us  consider  the  subject  of  "moral  insanity,"  or,  as  Pinel 
terms  it,  "  einportement  onaniaque  sans  delire,"  not  only 
2Xifhologically,  but  nietaphysically.  All  authorities  agree  in 
opinion,  that  the  specific  characteristics  of  this  form  of  derange- 
ment are  dependent  upon  a  lesion  of  the  affective  or  motive 
powers  of  the  mind,  apart  altogether  from  disorder  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  or  powers  of  ratiocination.  In  the  first 
place,  I  would  ask,  whether  the  disease  so  designated  is  imrely 
an  affection  of  the  rrtoral  faculties ;  and  whether,  as  meta- 
physicians, we  are  justified  in  drawing  so  jDalpable  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  those  faculties  of  the  understanding  that 
reason,  judge,  compare,  reflect,  and  those  that  supply  motives 
to  the  reason,  and  are  termed,  by  metaphysicians,  the  active 
princijoles  of  the  mind  ? 

Viewing    the    question   under   review  2^<^f^'^ologically,   I  ask 
whether,  in  cases  of  insanity  which  are  represented  to  consist 
in  lesions  of  the  will — in  ungovernable  impetuosity  of  temper 
— loss  of  self-control — perversion  of  the  affections  and  propen- 
sities— cases  in  which  the  mental  alienation  is  manifested  more 
in  conduct  than  in  ideas — where  the  delirium  is  apparently 
confined  to  the  actions  and  moral  sentiments; — whether   in 
this  form  of  mental  derangement,  the  intellectual,  the  reasoning, 
and  reflective  powers  are  not  more  generally  disordered  than  we 
have  hitherto  admitted  ?     In  many  instances  of  mental  disease, 
considered  as  uncomplicated  illustrations  of  moral  insanity,  the 
malady  is  not  confined  to  the  affective  or  motive  facidties.     I 
do  not  maintain  that  such  is  apparent  in  every  case  of  impair- 
ment of  the  moral  sense  or  motive  power;  but  I  have  detected 
the  intellectual  aberration   in  many  cases  brovight   under   my 
observation  as  instances  of  pure  derangement  of  the  conduct, 
propensities,  passions,  appetites,  and  moral  affections.    In  nearly 
all  of  them  we   may,   upon  a  close   logical   analysis,   perceive 
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co-existing  with  the  moral  disorder,  a  derangement  of  those 
powers  of  the  mind  by  which  we  compare  facts  with  each  other, 
and  mental  impressions  with  external  things ;  to  speak  with 
metaphysical  exactness,  and  philosophical  as  well  as  philological 
precision — by  which  we  appreciate  the  perception  of  relation. 
If  we  carefully  investigate  the  cases  quoted  by  Pinel,  Esquirol, 
and  Prichard,  and  referred  to  as  types  of  moral  insanity,  we 
are  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  malady,  as  de- 
scribed by  these  authorities,  was  not  in  any  one  case  restricted, 
to  the  affective  or  motive  powers  of  the  understanding. 
The  faculties  of  judgment,  reason,  and  comparison,  are  repre- 
sented in  this  form  of  insanity  to  be  healthy  and  intact. 
Apparently,  upon  a  superficial  examination,  they  may  be  so  ; 
but  do  not  the  "tyrant  passion" — predominant  vice — over- 
powering emotion — loss  of  self-respect — brutality  of  conduct — 
prostration  of  all  the  more  refined  sensibilities  of  the  mind — 
uncontrollable  impulse — impetuous  will — and  the  suicidal  or 
homicidal  idea,  during  the  crisis  of  the  paroxysm,  and  con- 
temporaneously tvith  the  commission  of  the  act,  dethrone 
reason,  and  paralyze  the  operations  of  the  judgment?  Do 
not  violent  and  ungovernable  temper,  impulsive  emotion,  and 
unreasonable  conduct,  leading  to  overt  acts  of  what  are  termed 
moral  insanity,  suspend  the  exercise  of  the  will,  and  inter- 
fere with  the  healthy  balance  or  equilibrium  of  the  intellec- 
tual faculties  ?  In  cases  where  the  faculty  of  volition  appears 
to  be  suspended,  and  the  patient  is  unhappily  the  willing  and 
facile  slave  of  every  wicked,  sensual  appetite  and  vicious  pro- 
pensity, and  is  guilty  of  most  extravagant  conduct — are,  I  repeat, 
the  powers  of  judgment,  reason,  and  comparison,  the  more 
exalted  and  intellectual  functions  of  the  mind,  entirely  free,  un- 
clouded, unfettered,  and  in  a  healthy  state  of  activity  ?  Is  the 
"moral  maniac"  capable  of  pursuing  an  ordinary  and  healthy 
process  of  induction,  and  competent  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
reason,  comparison,  and  reflection,  quoad  the  specific  features  of 
his  so-termed  "  moral"  disease  ?  He  may  be  apparently  of  sound 
understanding,  able  to  solve  with  great  rapidity  a  difiicult  mathe- 
matical problem ;  have  great  capacity  for  the  ordinary  business 
of  life  ;  may  converse  with  ease  upon  points  of  science,  art,  and 
philosophy ;    and   astonish    the   world   by  the  tenacity   of    his 

NO.  XXVII.  G   G 
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memory,  the  vividness  of  his  fancy,  the  playfulness  of  his  satire, 
the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  the  majesty  and  sublimity  of  his 
eloquence — all  these  elevated  states  of  mind  are  comjmtible 
^vith  latent  delusive  ideas  and  intellectiial  disorder.'^  Lord 
Brougham  makes  some  pertinent  remarks  on  this  subject. 
When  applying  his  alile  powers  of  philosophical  analysis  to  this 
question,  his  lordship  observes :  "  We  cannot  with  any  correct- 
ness of  language  speak  of  general  or  '  partial'  insanity ;  but  we 
may  most  accurately  speak  of  the  mind  exerting  itself  in  con- 
sciousness without  cloud  or  imperfection,  but  being  morbid  when, 
it  fancies;  and  so  its  owner  may  have  a  diseased  imagination,  or 
the  imagination  may  be  diseased,  and  yet  the  memory  may  be 
impaired,  and  the  owner  be  said  to  have  lost  his  memory.  In 
these  cases  we  do  not  mean  that  the  mind  has  one  faculty,  as 
consciousness,  sound,  whilst  another,  as  memory  or  imagination, 
is  diseased;  but  that  the  mind  is  sound  when  reflecting  upon  its 
own  operations,  and  diseased  when  exercising  the  combination 
termed  imagination,  or  casting  the  retrospect  called  reflection." 
Then  again,  as  to  what  is  termed  impulsive  insanity,  a  form  of 
disease  generally  considered  to  be  unassociated  with  derangement 
of  the  ideas,  I  would  ask,  is  it  a  fact  that  these  cases  are  invari- 
ably unaccompanied  by  delusive  impressions,  or  by  a  disturbance 
of  the  reasoning  faculties  ?  Admitting  the  existence  of  a  morbid 
impulsive  propensity,  does  it  become  absolutely  irresistible  and 
uncontrollable  except  during  a  crisis  of  delirium  ?  It  has  been, 
maintained,  that  at  the  moment  of  the  impulsion  an  intellectual 
perturbation  and  positive  derangement  of  ideas  occm's.  "  We 
believe,"  says  a  French  writer,  "  that  the  doctrine  of  a  tempo- 
rary insanity,  of  a  sudden  eclipse  of  the  reason  at  the  time  of  the 
act,  is  a  safer  and  more  philosophical  doctrine  than  the  hypothesis 
of  modern  medical  jurists,  who  assert  that  no  monomania,  whether 
homicidal,  suicidal,  or  incendiary,  can  compel  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  act,  without  insanity  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 

■*  In  many  cases,  designated  as  illustrations  of  moral  insanity,  I  feel 
assured  tliat  imdetectcd  and  unrecognised  delusions  often  actually  exist, 
influencing  the  conduct  of  the  patient.  I  could  narrate  several  instances 
of  the  kind.  M.  Marc  mentions  the  case  of  a  man,  who  for  many  years 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  licking  the  walls  of  the  apartment  with  his  tongue, 
until  he  had  actually  worn'away  the  plaster.  No  one  could  imagine  what 
was  the  cause  of  i\x\s  perseverance  in  so  painful  and  disgusting  a  habit, 
until  one  day  in  the  author's  presence  ho  confes.sed  that  he  tasted  and 
smelt  the  most  delicious  fruit  on  the  walls. — (jj.  119.) 
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the  term,  or  intellectual  disturbance.  We  repeat,  that  we  cannot 
admit  this  theory  or  principle  of  monomania  with  irresistible 
desire,  and  without  deliriiun  during  the  act,  because  it  appears 
to  us  to  be  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  it  suspends  the  course  of  free- 
will, is  destructive  of  the  morality  of  human  actions,  and  tends 
to  favour  impunity  for  crimes.  For  if  the  impulse  be  irresistible, 
and  is  unaccompanied  by  delirium  during  the  act,  what  becomes 
then  of  free-will  ?  In  our  minds,  the  disturbance  of  the  reason 
will  always  be  more  comprehensible  and  conformable  to  the 
common-sense  of  mankind  than  a  perversion  of  the  will  without 
delirium." 

Having  considered  this  subject  pathologically,  I  would  briefly 
analyze  it  metaphysically.  In  using  the  words  "mind,"  "in- 
tellect," "  understanding,"  we  employ  abstract  terms  to  denote 
an  aggregate  condition  of  all  the  phenomena  of  intelligence, 
to  describe  the  manifestations  of  one  and  an  indivisible  essence. 
In  classifying,  for  the  convenience  of  philosophical  investiga- 
tion, the  mind  into  separate  and  distinct  powers  or  faculties, 
emotions  or  passions,  are  we  not  oblivious  of  the  fact,  that 
this  arrangement,  classification,  order,  division,  and  subdivision, 
are  essentially  arbitrary,  and  that  the  pi'inciple,  essence,  and 
substratum  of  mind,  is  in  itself  a  unit,  and  incapable  of  being 
subjected  to  such  divisions  and  classifications?  Many  of  the  so- 
tenned  faculties  of  the  mind,  the  emotions  and  passions,  which  are 
spoken  of  as  independent  and  distinct  powers,  are  obviously  only 
modifications  of,  or  different  modes  of  being  or  manifestations  of, 
O'&Y.particidar  mental  condition  or  state  of  intellectual  relation. 
"  We  cannot  map  out  the  mind  as  we  can  a  country  or  a  county, 
assigning  to  each  town,  province,  or  state,  its  separate  controlling 
and  free  sovereignty.  We  are  not  justified  in  converting  each 
faculty  into  a  little  'independent  mind,'  as' if  the  original  mind 
were  hke  that  of  the  polypus,  which,  according  to  naturalists, 
may  be  cut  into  an  almost  infinite  number  of  2:)arts,  each  of 
which  becomes  a  polypus,  as  perfect  as  that  from  which  it  was 
separated."*  "  I  suspect,"  says  Locke,  "  that  this  way  of  speak- 
ing of  the  faculties  has  misled  many  into  a  confused  notion  of  so 
many  distinct  agents  in  us,  wliich  had  their  several  provinces,  and 
did   command,   obey,  and  f)erform   several  actions  as  so  many 

*  Browne. 
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distinct  beings;  which  has  been  no  small  occasion  of  wrangling, 
obscurity,  and  uncertainty,  in  questions  relating  to  them."  "  The 
mind,"  says  another  eminent  authority,  "  is  formed  susceptible 
of  certain  affections;  these  states  or  affections  we  may  generalize 
more  or  less,  and,  according  to  our  generalization,  may  give  them 
more  or  fewer  names/'  "  But,"  he  continues,  "  whatever  may  be 
the  extent  of  our  vocabulary,  the  mind  itself  is  as  independent  of 
these  transient  designations  as  He  who  fixed  its  constitution — • 
still  continues  to  exhibit  the  same  unaltered  susceptibilities  which 
it  originally  received;  as  the  flowers  which  the  same  Divine 
Author  formed,  spring  up  in  the  same  manner,  observing  the 
same  seasons,  and  spreading  to  the  sun  the  same  foliage  and 
blossoms,  whatever  be  the  systems  and  the  corresponding  nomen- 
clature, according  to  which  the  botanists  ma}''  have  agreed  to 
record  and  name  their  tribes.  The  great  Preserver  of  Nature 
has  not  trusted  us  with  the  dangerous  power  of  altering  a  single 
physical  law  which  He  has  established,  though  he  has  given  us 
unlimited  power  over  the  language  which  is  of  our  own  creation."' 
May  we  not  apply  the  same  argument  to  the  phenomena  of  life? 
We  observe  the  principle  of  vitality  manifested  through  different 
physical  media;  but  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the 
material  tissue,  or  the  special  function  of  the  organic  structure 
through  which  life  reflects  its  powers,  we,  as  spiritual  physio- 
logists, maintain  that  these  manifestations  are  only  different 
modes  or  states  of  development  of  one  and  the  same  jprinciple ; 
that  the  life  that  manifests  itself  through  the  brain,  lungs, 
stomach,  and  the  heart,  is  identical  and  homogeneous  in  its 
nature  and  essence;  the  peculiarity  of  the  physical  organization 
affecting,  as  it  undoubtedly  does,  its  mode  of  being  or  action. 
Applying  this  metaphysical  doctrine  to  the  subject  now  under 
consideration,  it  must  be  evident,  that  in  all  the  varied  phe- 
nomena of  insanity  the  same  identical  essence  or  25rinciple  is 
affected;  that,  without  any  exceptions,  THE  MIND — using  this 
term  in  its  liberal  and  philosophical  acceptation — is  in  a  state 
of  disorder.  I  would,  however,  protect  myself  from  the  impu- 
tation of  repudiating  the  great  discovery  of  Gall,  or  of  holding, 
with  the  spiritualists,  that  the  principle  of  thought  is  susceptible 
of  actual  disease,  apart  from  any  abnormal  state  of  the  cerebral 
tissue.  In  all  cases  of  mental  derangement,  the  manifestations 
of  the  mind,  and  not  the  mind  itself,  are  implicated ;  or,  to  speak 
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with  a  strict  regard  to  the  principles  of  cerebral  pathology,  the 
physical  media,  or  different  portions  of  nervous  matter  through 
which  the  intellect  is  developed,  are  diseased,  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  the  principle  of  thought  is  disordered  or  deranged  in 
its  operations.  As  there  appears  a  determination  to  discounte- 
nance the  use  of  the  term  "  moral  insanity,"  I  would  advise  the 
witness  to  avoid,  upon  all  occasions,  an  ostentatious  and  unne- 
cessary application  of  the  phrase.  If  called  upon  to  give  evidence 
ill  cases  of  insanity,  involving  apparently  the  healthy  action  of 
the  motive  and  affective  powers,  I  would  recommend  the  witness, 
when  asked  to  state  his  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  mind 
and  the  degree  of  responsibility  in  cases  of  this  nature,  to  speak 
of  the  disorder  as  one  implicating  the  normal  state  of  the  mental 
principle.  In  reply  to  the  interrogatory — "  Do  you  consider  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  of  sound  mind,  and  a  responsible  agent  ?" — 
I  would  suggest  to  the  witness  the  safety  of  answering,  to  the 
best  of  his  judgment,  either  affirmatively  or  negatively;  bearing 
always  in  recollection,  that  in  all  phases  and  degrees  of  insanity, 
whatever  form  it  may  assume,  07ie  and  the  same  essence  is 
involved  in  the  disturbance — that  all  are,  strictly  speaking, 
Affections  of  the  Mind. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next  N'umber.) 
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Ninth  Lectxjke. 

{Continued  from  i\'o.  XXVI.,  page  273.) 

TJic  complex  forms  of  mania. — Twcnty-tliree  forms  of  mania,  without  counting' 
several  compoimd  forms  not  described.  There  is,  yon  will  sav,  pcrliups,  a 
symptomatological  bagij-ag-e  sufficiently  heavy  for  the  memory.  But  you  wiU 
perceive  tliat  to  group  thus  the  i)heuomena  of  the  disease  is  to  render  its  study 
more  easy. 

Of  general  mania. — In  general  mania,  polyniania,  the  sum  of  mental  activity 
is  doubled,  multi]ilicd  tenfold;  eveiy  act  is  an  extravagance,  an  exaggeration, 
a  passion.  The  patient  who  now  serves  as  an  illustration  desires,  wills,  exacts  ; 
he  wishes  for  a  thousand  cUiferent  tilings  at  once ;  he  complains  of  the  limits 
set  to  his  will.  He  wants  to  go  out.  He  will  not  stay  iir  a  place  where  he 
says  he  is  surrounded  with  enemies.  He  proposes  to  purchase  a  certaui  pro- 
perty ;  he  wants  to  demolish  this  wall.  In  melancholy,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
will  is  as  if  paralyzed ;  the  moral  in  a  state  of  prostration,  at  least  unless  the 
phrenalgia  be  associated  with  mania. 

The  morbid  excitation  invades  the  domain  of  the  ideas.  It  is  always  some 
new  plan,  some  new  demand.  A  flood  of  projects  is  poured  forth:  the  patient 
talks  night  and  day.  One  might  imagine  a  colunui  of  ideas  escaping  by  a  valve 
which  had  held  it  captive.  The  speech  is  clear.  Error  is  at  the  bottom ;  but 
the  form  is  traced  with  precision.  The  phrases  are  often  incoherent.  The 
words  are  sometimes  only  sounds  without  meaning,  vociferations,  or  blas- 
phemies. 

In  melancholy  the  patient  accuses  himself.  In  this  maniac,  on  tlie  contrary, 
the  patient,  far  from  accusing  himself,  is  a  victim.  He  believes  himself  sur- 
rounded with  enemies,  plots,  and  conspiracies.  You  may  have  remarked  that 
the  personal  pronoun  has  ]x;cu  displaced  in  his  case.  It  is  not  /  am  unfor- 
tunate, as  with  the  melancholic,  but  they  have  a  spite  against  me.  The 
transition  from  melancholy  to  mania  is  announced  by  this  change  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  ])ersonal  pronoun. 

Now  observe  the  violence,  the  fits  of  anger,  of  fmy.  The  patient  before  you 
strides  rapidly,  his  eye  is  llxed,  his  lips  pale,  he  overturns  everything,  nothing- 
but  must  yield  to  his  violence.  His  attitude  is  haughty,  threatening:  his 
silence,  like  his  vociferations,  inspires  terror.  He  deals  out  blows  :  he  is  seized. 
He  resists:  a  struggle  follows;  he  is  shut  np.  Alone,  he  rends  his  clothes, 
breaks  up  his  bed,  seizes  the  fragments  and  beats  the  door.  From  a  corner  of 
his  cell  he  defies  all  who  dare  to  enter.  At  the  end  of  some  hours  or  days  he 
is  fatigued,  and  seeks  repose. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  acts,  the  bodily  movements  are  executed  with 
remarkable  harmony  and  suppleness.  The  muscular  force  is  often  increased  to 
an  extraordinary  de"-ree. 

In  mama,  as  in  melancholy  and  ecstasy,  the  sleep  is  imperfect  and  irregular. 
Often  the  patient  sleeps  during  the  day,  and  sings  and  shouts  at  night,  Tliis 
condition  reacts  strongly  upon  the  inteUect,  which  it  obscures.  It  is  said  that 
the  patient  understands  his  position,  unless  it  be  at  the  outset  of  his  illness. 
He  cannot  believe  in  a  disease  of  tlic  mind. 

The  maniac  is  credulous,  easily  deceived  :  his  judgment  is  enfeebled.  Most 
frequently  the  aptitude  for  work  is  diminished,  or  absent.  It  only  appears 
when  the  disease  is  on  the  decline. 

The  appetite  increases ;  it  is  sometimes  voracious  :  this  is  a  patliognomic 
symptom  of  mania.  The  increase  of  tlie  appetite  is  almost  always  the  indica- 
tion of  a  coming  maniacal  attack.     Some,  however,  refuse  obstinately  to  eat. 
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Some  maniacs  driiJc  copiously.  lu  the  greater  number  the  stools  are  regular ; 
but  diarrhoea  and  constipation  are  observed.  The  urine  exiiibits  nothing 
remarkable  in  tranquil  mania.  During  the  maniacal  attacks,  in  cases  of  great 
agitation,  the  urine  has  often  an  infiamnuitory  aspect ;  there  is  a  deposit ;  the 
colour  is  very  deep,  and  resembles  the  urine  proper  to  the  crises  of  gout.  In 
some  maniacs  the  attacks  are  announced  by  an  incontinence  of  urine;  when, 
the  disease  diminishes  in  intensity,  this  involuntary  How  ceases.  In  chronic 
cases,  and  especially  in  maniacs  advanced  in  years,  this  symptom  is  of  most 
unfavourable  augury,  indicating  the  transition  from  mania  to  incurable  dementia. 

E.xamiue  the  pulse  in  the  greater  number  of  these  maniacs,  and  you  vrill  find, 
it  of  remarkable  celerity.  Most  frequently  the  cerebral  excitation  may  be 
measured  by  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse.  Occasionally  it  is  slow,  as  in  some 
cases  of  mefancholy  and  ecstasy,  but  then  it  presents  a  particular  rhythm ;  every 
pulsation,  even  when  the  cardiac  contraction  recals  the  physiological  condition, 
presents  a  certain  vivacity  of  a  convulsive  character.  ISeldom  is  there  fulness 
or  hardness  in  the  pulse. 

In  recent  cases,  the  carotid  and  temporal  arteries  beat  with  violence ;  the 
face  of  the  patient  is  flushed. 

In  chronic  cases  the  face  and  lips  are  mostly  pale. 

In  recent  cases  in  young  and  vigorous  subjects  the  skin  is  moist,  and  even  in 
the  middle  of  the  -winter  we  are  astonished  to  find  it  warm.  Sometimes  it  is 
bathed  in  sweat,  especially  Miicn  the  disease  advances  by  fits. 

There  has  been  observed  in  insanity,  and  chiefly  in  mania,  a  particular  odour 
from  the  skin,  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  urine  of  mice.  M.  Jacobi 
denies  the  existence  of  this  specific  odour  ;  he  attributes  it  to  want  of  cleanli- 
ness. I  can  give  you  the  most  positive  assurance  that  it  is  in  many  cases  a 
reality. 

Often  the  maniac  gTows  thin;  and  frequently  also  his  adipose  tissue  becomes 
loaded  with  fat,  as  soon  as  convalescence  is  observed. 

In  the  generality  of  acute  cases,  the  eatamenial  flow  is  suppressed ;  but  it  is 
sometimes  regularly  continued  in  chronic  cases. 

Progress  of  the  Biseam. 

Mania  may  be  continued,  remittent,  intermittent,  periodical.  It  may  recxir 
at  long  intervals.  It  is  acute  or  chronic.  It  is  primitive  when  it  arises  apart 
from  other  phenomena.  It  is  secondary  when  it  succeeds  to  the  functional 
phenomena. 

Among  the  precursory  symptoms  may  be  observed  instability  of  character,  a 
disposition  to  embark  in  rash  enter]n'ises,  to  chang-e  one's  condition,  to  over- 
thi'ow  to-day  the  project  of  yesterday. 

The  disease  may  commence  by  di-eams.  The  patient  thinks  he  sees  torrents, 
precipices,  blood,  flames ;  he  fancies  he  is  pursued  by.  robbers,  by  gendarmes. 

Sometimes  it  is  announced  by  pains  in  the  temples,  forehead,  or  occiput, 
which  disappear  in  a  few  days. 

Sometimes  the  symptoms  begin  in  the  chest ,  by  a  feeling  of  oppression  in  the 
region  of  the  heart,  by  spasms,  palpitations,  trembling  of  the  hands  and  arms, 
and  lips. 

Occasionally  the  disease  seems  to  radiate  from  the  abdomen ;  sometimes  there 
are  violent  colic  pains  ;  the  tongue  is  loaded  with  a  yellowish  coating;  there  is 
loss  of  appetite — or  there  may  be  vomiting,  prostratiou;  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  jjatient  was  on  the  eve  of  a  serious  malady. 

Very  often,  and  especially  in  periodic  mania,  the  skin  is  the  seat  of  au  erup- 
tion, partly  erysipelatous,  partly  roseolate. 

The  patient  refers  to  his  head  au  uneasiness  which  he  cannot  define.  "  It  is 
odd,"  he  says  ;  he  puts  his  hand  on  his  head  and  cannot  explain  what  lie  feels; 
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"I   am    driven  in  dilTorcnt  directions  ;"   "I  licar  bells;"    "I  hear  voices." 
"  Singular  ideas  eoinc  into  my  head."     Ju  a  few  hours  his  whole  face  is  decom- 

{)Osed;  he  would  not  be  reeon-nised.  At  Hie  end  of  some  days  he  sleeps  a 
ittle  ;  he  is  better  in  the  moruine;.  He  is  still  better  in  the  evening;  but  soon 
a  new  attaek  breaks  out.  The  disease  grows  distinct ;  the  patient  is  irritated 
against  those  who  surrouiul  him.  A  fresh  calm  tiikes  ])lace,  another  attack 
appears.  Soon  there  arc  nothing  but  remissions,  which  vanish  as  the  maniac 
breaks  out  into  cries  and  vociferations. 

In  some  cases  the  invasion  takes  place  without  prodromata;  it  is  sudden 
and  violent. 

The  patient  thus  advances  by  starts  towards  a  gradually  increasing  perturba- 
tion. 

Mania  terminates  in  different  maimers  in  health:  by  a  temporary  suspension; 
by  prolongation;  by  an  indefinite  chronic  condition;  by  a  multiplication  of  its 
phenomena.  It  may  end  in  a  transformation  into  melancholy;  into  ecstasy; 
mto  delirium  ;  into  dementia;  or  by  a  manifestation  of  other  diseases,  as  dis- 
eases of  the  encephalon,  of  the  chest,  of  the  abdomen;  of  febrile  diseases; 
and  by  death. 

In  melancholies  we  have  found  exaltation  at  the  approach  of  convalescence; 
in  mania  we  find  the  reverse. 

Mania,  like  melancholy,  recurs  by  periodical  returns ;  this  is  true  of  more 
than  one-third  of  the  number  of  maniacs.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
regularity  in  these  manifestations.  It  is  especially  in  cases  connected  with 
epilepsy  that  the  greatest  regularity  is  observed. 

The  greater  number  of  maniacs  recover ;  according  to  my  estimate,  seven- 
tenths  are  restored  to  health  ;  but  sometimes  this  is  only  temporary. 

In  almost  all  the  maniacs  whose  illness  is  protracted,  there  is  observed  a 
kind  of  cachexy,  an  emaciation,  a  pallor  of  the  face.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
mass  of  the  blood  had  diminished,  and  that  its  colour  had  changed. 

When  recovery  does  not  take  place,  the  mania  remains  chronic,  or  changes 
its  character,  becomes  associated  with  dementia,  or  passes  entirely  into  this  form, 
which  is  pre-eminently  marked  by  a  great  incoherence  of  ideas. 

I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  pure  apoplexy  in  the  course  of  mania. 

Local  paralysis,  regarded  as  an  accidental  symptom,  has  been  but  seldom 
observed.     The  association  with  general  paralysis  is  frequent. 

Sometimes  in  the  course  of  hyperphreny  there  supervenes  a  general  and 
sndden  prostration. 

Death  appears  suddenly  and  unforeseen ;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  acute 
mania.  But  in  many  cases  death  is  the  consequence  of  a  gradual  extinction  of 
strength,  brought  on  by  a  marasmus  which  I  wdl  call  cerebral. 

Tenth  Lecture. 

Of  the  alienations  which  may  be  comprised  under  the  denomination  of  foUt/* 
{folic). — I  have  now  to  bring  before  you  an  order  of  phenomena  of  unusual 
appearance,  which  often  present  a  special  analogy  with  certain  acts  committed 
voluntarily  with  the  intention  of  mischief. 

These  forms  of  disease  have  been  but  vaguely  desci'ibed.  They  have  been 
referred  to  monomania,  melancholy,  and  even  to  mania.     I  have  already  said 

*  However  awkward  the  word  may  appear,  we  have  thought  it  expedient  to  trans- 
late the  word  "  folie"  into  "  folly."  The  author  attaches  a  peculiar  pathological  signi- 
fication to  the  French  term ;  and  if  that  signification  be,  in  like  manner,  extended 
for  the  occasion  to  the  English  one,  our  task  of  rendering  the  ideas  of  M.  Guislain 
upon  this  subject  will  be  facilitated.  We  must  admit,  however,  that  the  compound 
"  mcmofolly"  has  a  strange  sound.  Coleridge  apologised  for  the  introduction  of  the 
word,  psychology. 
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that  it  was  my  intention  to  give  precision  to  the  term  "folly."  I  wish  to  con- 
stitute it  into  a  distinct  morbid  genus. 

It  comprises  various  types  :  simple  and  special  vesania ;  general  and  com- 
pound atl'octions. 

I  shall  call  the  first  monofollies ;  the  others  poh/ follies.  However  strange 
the  association  of  this  Greek  root  and  French  word  may  appear,  I  venture  to 
propose  it. 

Several  ■mo//o/ollies  are  extremely  rare,  so  much  so,  that  many  very  aged 
practitioners  may  have  witnessed  but  few  of  these  morbid  forms. 

It  is  not  the  exaltation  of  the  intellectual  phenomena  that  you  will  find  at 
the  root  of  the  disease,  as  we  have  done  in  mania.  We  have  to  remark  in 
folly,  acts  impressed  with  the  character  of  oddity,  eccentricity,  sometimes  of 
excessive  cruelty — acts  executed  with  deliberation  in  the  absence  of  all  motive 
or  real  passion.  It  is  said,  it  is  generally  believed,  that  the  insane  who  commit 
these  acts  proceed  designedly  and  in  consequence  of  an  internal  deliberation. 
Most  frequently  there  is  nothing  of  tlie  kind.  Tlie  idea  remains  healtliy,  and 
commonly  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  vagaries.  The  disease  represents  a 
monomania  of  actions  rather  than  a  monomania  of  delirious  conceptions.  Tlie 
patient  is  urged  on,  he  knows  not  how  or  why.  His  will  seems  principally 
affected ;  not  his  will  of  passions,  but  his  will  of  irrefiective  actions,  his  im- 
pulsive will. 

Hence  this  kind  of  disease  has  been  called  instl/ictioe  moiiomaiila,  the  mad- 
ness  of  action,  impulsive  alienation,  extraordinary  impulse.  The  absence  of 
motive  is  not  an  exclusive  fact  in  this  alienation.  But  the  intervention  of  a 
morbid  thought,  this  complication  of  this  form  of  insanity,  is  not  constant ;  it 
does  not  constitute  a  fundamental  element  in  this  vesania.  It  is  an  active 
passion,  in  which  the  patient  is  driven  irresistibly  to  execute  deeds  of  a 
capricious  will,  and  which  do  not  bear  the  character  of  a  true  passion  acting 
and  reacting.  Innumerable  facts  prove  that  the  most  singular  and  eccentric 
acts  may  be  manifested  without  any  perceptible  disorder  of  the  conception  or 
of  the  imagination.  Starting  from  this,  Prichard  has  assigned  to  all  the  iu- 
stmctive  extraordinary  impulses  a  place  in  his  scheme  of  moral  imanity. 

Tiie  term  moral  insanity  is  not  a  happy  one.  It  represents  a  mental  disease, 
incomplete,  in  a  rudimentary  state,  at  least  according  to  the  opinion  commonly 
enunciated;  it  often  constitutes  tlie  initial  form,  the  prodromic  period  of  an 
aheuationto  become  more  complete  hereafter.  Eolly,  then,  may  constitute  one 
of  tlie  forms  of  moral  insanity ;  but  this,  as  you  have  already  seen,  may  also  be 
either  a  melancholy  or  a  mania ;  it  is  the  absence  of  delirious  ideas  which  gives 
to  moral  vesania  its  pathognomic  colours. 

l\)lly,  therefore,  is  allied  to  the  special  impulses  having  a  character  of 
morbid  irresistibility.  Certain  species  and  varieties  of  this  morbid  genus  have 
been  described  under  the  denomination  of  destructive  monomania,  homicidal 
monomania,  pyromania,  &c. 

Our  predecessors  recognised  a  variation  of  this  phrenopathy,  and  they  appre- 
ciated it  better  than  the  moderns  :  they  described  it  under  the  name  of  moro- 
sity,  from  morio,  bulfoon,  fool.  They  even  created  an  alienatio  morio,  a  mania 
morio,  a  folly  in  wliich  grotesque  actions  predominate. 

I  therefore  establish  a  distinction  between  mania  and  folly.  In  folly  you  wiU 
observe  oddities  in  the  actions,  rarely  a  passionate  exaltation.  Most  frequently 
the  progress  is  slow  and  insidious.  In  mania,  it  is  exaltation,  animation, 
which  cliaracterise  the  disease.  The  maniac  is  loquacious,  quarrelsome,  and 
aggressive.  In  the  fool  (fou),  the  expression  of  the  physiognomy  is  usually 
normal.  His  conversation  is  not  remarkable  for  exuberance  of  words.  You 
would  call  tliis  man  serious,  quiet,  taciturn.  Patients  atfected  with  folly  pro- 
duce a  totally  ditt'erent  effect  upon  the  crowd  from  that  arising  from  the  obser- 
vation of  maniacal  acts,  of  an  ecstatic,  of  a  melancholic. 
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On  a  close  coiisidpration  of  folly,  it  seems  to  consist  of  rcflcxifonn  impulsions. 
It  is  not  a  convulsion,  but  in  essence  it  resembles  it.  It  is  not  alitful  muscular 
movement,  but  a  vicious  direction  of  volition. 

On  observing  these  singular  patients,  in  discoursing  with  them,  freqiiently 
nothing  reveals  a  diseased  mind  ;  they  are  attentive,  they  conceive,  calculate, 
measure  probabilities  and  impossibilities ;  their  mcmoiy  is  intact,  they  remember 
facts,  persons,  and  dates. 

In  a  crowd  of  situations  ■which  the  modems  have  designated  as  suicidal, 
homicidal,  and  other  forms  of  monomania,  the  maihnan  is  no  longer  the  repre- 
sentative of  human  force  :  he  is  under  the  dominion  of  his  instincts. 

There  is  a  circumstance  which  deserves  o\ir  attention,  which  is,  that  often 
the  patient  has  the  appearance  of  regarding  the  facts  wliich  concern  him  as  if 
he  were  not  the  author  of  them ;  he  does  not  trouble  himself  about  tliem,  or 
the  eonseq;iences. 

Why,  you  will  ask  me,  insist  upon  these  distinctions  ?  It  is  because  they 
possess  a  real  utility  in  relation  to  prognosis.  The  characters  of  mania,  more 
essentially  primitive,  more  violent  in  their  course,  are  also  of  more  favourable 
augury.  The  characters  of  folly,  on  the  other  hand,  less  often  initial,  rather 
secondary,  slower  in  their  development,  and  more  insidious  in  their  progression, 
inspire  me  for  the  most  part  with  exceeding  mistrust,  and  are  far  from  cheering 
in  reference  to  the  cnrabiLity  of  the  patients. 

I  have  kno-mi  patients  who  have  said  to  me.  "  Something,  I  know  not  what, 
au  electric  force,  perhaps,  compels  me  to  take  up  this  book,  or  other  object,  and 
to  thi'ow  it  to  the  ground.  I  must  lift  up  my  arm.  I  must  move  that  table, 
this  chair.  I  undress  myself  without  knowing  why  ;  I  must  act  in  opposition 
to  my  intentions."  Others  say,  "  There  is  in  me  some  one  who  is  not  myself — 
who  drives  me  and  forces  me  to  act." 

I  eaimot  ventm-e  to  affirm  that  the  immarried  are  more  subject  to  this 
affection  than  the  married;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  predisposition 
is  stronger  in  the  former. 

The  symptoms  proceed  in  the  form  of  crisis,  of  fits,  which  are  mostly  mani- 
fested in  an  explosive  maimer.  I  am  iir  the  habit  here  of  calling  them  rockets, 
from  the  sudden  nature  of  their  mamfestation. 

Wlieii  these  fits  appear,  they  are  usually  accompanied  by  anxieties,  vague 
terrors,  hallucinations,  agitation,  and  many  acts  which  we  also  recognise  in 
epileptics  before  the  explosion  of  the  convulsions. 

At  these  moments,  the  patient  kills  his  ehdcb-en,  his  father,  his  friends.  He 
drinks  boiling  water.  He  throws  himself  from  a  height,  or  hangs  himself. 
He  takes  a  knife  or  razor  and  cuts  his  thi'oat.  He  is  rarely  seen  to  destroy 
himself  by  the  aid  of  fire-arms. 

It  is  to  one  of  these  situations  that  some  observers  have  given  the  name  of 
mania  brevis,  and  hence  mania  instantanea. 

This  impulsion  has  not  always  mm-der  for  its  object;  it  occasionally  breaks 
out  in  singularities,  in  cluldish  oddities,  in  species  of  momentary  distractions. 
These  patients  are  for  the  most  insensible  to  all  stimulants.  In  the  depth  of 
winter,  one  of  our  patients  perceives  a  finger  nmiibed  Avith  cold.  Having 
occasion  to  use  a  knii'e,  he  cut  off  this  finger  at  a  joint.  He  always  said  that 
he  felt  not  the  slightest  pain  during  the  operation. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  offered  some  snufi'  to  a  suicidal  madman;  he  was  in  one  of 
his  lucid  moments.  "Is  it  not  strange,"  he  said,  "that  when  I  am  well,  a 
grain  of  snuff  is  enough  to  make  me  sneeze  five  or  six  times :  now  I  take  any 
quantity,  and  I  cannot  excite  the  sensibility  of  my  nose;  I  do  not  sneeze  at  all?" 

During  the  crisis  the  jiulse  is  sometunes  very  slow,  sometimes  very  quick. 
The  skin  is  often  bathed  with  sweat.  But  we  caimot  recognise  in  these  symp- 
toms the  fits  of  an  intermittent  fever;  it  is  rather  neuralgic  or  convulsive  fits 
that  we  should  assume  as  points  of  comparison. 
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In  this  kind  of  phreuopathies,  the  vUceral  fiaictions  are  scarcely  inllucnced 
in  a  permanent  manner,  as  is  tlie  case  in  melanclioly,  ecstasy,  and  mania. 

Fantastic  impulsions  may  also  be  developed  in  the  course  of  almost  all  the 

Shrenopathies.  Thus  the  refusal  to  eat  is  present  in  melancholy,  the  whhn  of 
ressing  up  in  odd  costumes  in  mania,  and  automatic  acts  are  seen  in  dementia. 

Keirarded  as  an  elementary  form,  folly,  therefore,  is  not  a  grief,  an  anger, 
nor  a  disturbance  of  the  reason.  In  this  vesania,  the  morbid  impulsion  seems 
to  start  from  other  centres  than  those  in  which  the  passions  are  developed,  and 
where  the  ideas  reside. 

Of  the  d{ff<'re)it  forms  under  which  folly  mat/  present  itself ;  their  associations 
icith  of  Iter  phenomena.  Special  follies. — We  have  here  patients  impelled  by  an 
iiTcsistible  desire  to  bite,  or  tear  with  their  teeth,  everything  in  their  way. 
We  shall  name  these  the  biting  fools. 

This  condition  seldom  belongs  to  an  isolated  impulsion;  it  generally  forms 
with  other  kinds  of  vesania  a  compound  alienation.  We  have  here  several 
rendinff  madmen.  There  is  a  propensity  to  tear  or  cut  everytliing  to  pieces. 
Tliis  may  be  a  real  rending  monophreni/,  when  the  desire  of  destruction  presents 
a  dominant  character. 

We  might  call  mutilators  those  madmen  who  turn  against  themselves  their 
irresistible  want  to  mutilate  living  beings.  It  is  only  observed  in  exceptional 
cases. 

Self-murderers. — ^Tn  a  nosographical  point  of  view,  I  recognise: — 

A.  A  pure  suicide,  a  suicidal  riioiiqfollj/,  consisting  in  a  blind,  irresistible 
impulsion. 

B.  A  suicidal  monomania, — that  is,  a  mania  with  suicide,  when  the  patient 
destroys  himself  in  a  fit  of  rage. 

C.  A  suicidal  monomelancholj/. 

D.  A  delirium  with  suicide,  as  we  shall  see  further  on. 

Suicide,  as  I  understand  it,  may  constitute  a  radical  symptom,  an  essential 
disease;  or  else  it  is  only  an  epiphenomenon,  appearing  in  tlie  course  of  another 
vesaTiia.  This  latter  form  is  most  fref[ueutly  observed  in  melancholy.  ]\Ielan- 
choly,  moreover,  is  at  the  bottom  of  almost  every  form  of  suicide.  Suicide 
may  be  manifested  in  dementia.  It  may  also  present  itself,  without  the  slightest 
disorder  of  the  ideas,  in  suicide  without  delirium. 

Suicidal  epidemics  have  been  observed. 

In  some  eases,  the  suicidal  desire  is  constant.  It  may  be  remittent,  inter- 
mittent, or  periodical.  It  may  be  propagated  by  the  influence  of  imitation. 
The  species  of  moral  contagion  Avhich  distingiuslies  this  affection  has  long  been, 
recognised.     Esquirol  and  Falret  first  called  attention  to  it. 

Clinical  e.ramination  of  a  suicidal  patient. — How  is  the  suicidal  tendency 
observed  in  this  patient?  I  will  tell  you.  After  some  months  of  sadness  the 
affection  broke  out  suddenly:  the  patient  was  as  if  hunted;  he  is  still  driven 
by  an  internal  force.  He  mostly  speaks  to  you  with  perfect  sense.  He  talks 
of  his  disease,  and  explains  how  he  is  carried  away  in  spite  of  himself.  You 
heard  liim  say,  "  Whilst  I  am  talking  to  you,  I  feel  my  head  woi-king."  Soon, 
he  wiU  speak  no  more,  lie  wiU  look  at  you  with  a  pre-occupied  air,  and  will 
appear  quite  beside  liimself.  The  fits  last  some  hours;  he  comes  to  himself, 
remains  calm  for  some  liours  hmger,  for  a  whole  dav,  until  the  morbid  agitations 
return,  and  finish  l)y  becoming  continuous. 

Have  you  observed  the  singular  look  of  this  patient,  and  that  deeply-grave 
and  serious  expression  spread  over  his  countenance,  the  colour  of  his  skin,  the 
tension  and  tiie  pallcn-  of  his  lips  ?  And  tluni  his  conversation.  There  is 
nothing  more  striking  than  the  integrity  of  his  reason.  Often  these  patients 
themselves  request  that  all  the  precautions  their  condition  requires  should  be 
taken.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  symptoms  there  is  frequently  an  oppression 
of  the  chest,  wliicli  deserves  aU  the  attention  of  the  practitioner.     It  is  accom- 
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panicd  at  limes  by  excessive  paleness,  lividity,  and  a  pulse  remarkable  by  its 
slowness  and  i'ulness,  and  in  certain  cases  by  its  extreme  frequency. 

Tlie  other  day  1  asked  tlie  youui;-  nuui  whom  you  see  there — he  is  convales- 
cent from  a  suicidal  folly — if  he  had  the  consciousness  of  the  first  attack  of  his 
disease.  Yes,  he  answered,  perfectly.  It  began  by  a  stifling,  a  pain  at  tlic 
bottom  of  the  chest;  the  suiVeriiig  was  great;  it  cut  short  my  speech;  but  it 
did  not  last  long :  it  came  back,  however,  and  at  every  return,  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  I  could  not  sec  ;  everything  around  me  disappeared  ;  I  heard  nothing.  I 
thought  something  dreadful  was  to  be  done  to  me,  and  I  ran  straight  to  tlie 
river.  I  did  not  feel  the  w  ater,  and  what  passed  there  I  know  not.  I  must 
Lave  been  picked  up,  since  I  am  still  alive. 

The  organs  of  the  chest,  therefore,  play  an  important  part  in  suicide  ;  the 
heart  often  seems  to  be  in  a  quite  peculiar  condition.  The  alterations  of  the 
licart,  as  I  shall  prove,  tlie  white  spots  on  its  external  surface,  the  morbid 
granulations  of  this  surface,  the  adliesions  between  the  two  lamina;  of  the  peri- 
cardium, have  ])reseuted  themselves  to  my  obsenatiou.  I  have  been  driven 
sometimes  to  seek  some  abuonnal  condition  of  this  organ  in  its  ii-ritability,  in 
its  nerves,  in  its  structure. 

You  may  read  with  profit  what  Fr.  Nasse  has  said  concerniug  the  influence 
of  the  heart  upon  mental  diseases. 

This  condition  is  sometimes  connected  with  the  critical  age,  the  appearance 
or  suppression  of  the  catamenia,  or  of  hemorrhoids,  with  a  gouty  cachexy, 
with  an  abnormal  constitution  revealed  by  a  dark  brown  complexion,  dark 
rings  round  the  eyes,  the  projection  of  the  belly,  sluggish  bowels,  dark-coloured 
urine,  and  general  thinness. 

Suicide  is  often  associated  symptom atically  with  all  the  kinds  of  destructive 
folly.     But  a  profound  moral  grief  is  almost  always  detected. 

In  Belgium  this  vesania  is  very  rare.  In  the  united  establishments  of 
Ghent  it  is  not  observed  five  times  out  of  100  admissions,  always  excepting 
tliose  who  sufl'er  themselves  to  die  by  refusing  food. 

In  France,  out  of  34,000,000  of  inhabitants,  there  were  30,000  suicides  in 
eighteen  years. 

The  hmnicidal  tiiouomcoiia  of  Esquirol  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  effect  of 
a  motiveless  impulsion,  which  drives  the  patient  to  commit  murder. 

Homicidal  madmen  believe  that  they  must  act  so ;  they  kill,  they  say,  because 
they  are  driven  to  it. 

In  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  it  is  essential  to  mark  the  distinction  that 
exists  between  the  homicidal  liyi)erplireny  and  the  folly  of  the  same  name.  In 
the  first  case,  the  patient  reveals  in  his  features,  in  his  attitude,  all  the  characters 
of  an  overflowing  passion  of  rage  ;  he  howls,  overturns,  destroys  ;  his  eye  is  on 
fire.  In  homicidal  folly,  it  is  quite  dift'erent.  "VVe  behold  a  patient  who  is 
taciturn,  anxious,  pale,  indifl'erent,  acting  without  auger,  without  fury,  but  who 
evinces  the  marks  of  an  irresistible  impulsion. 

Homicidal  folly  may  be  a  simple  vesania. 

But  can  a  man,  M'ithout  presenting  any  preludes  of  illness,  suddenly  be 
carried  beside  himself,  and  cut  off  heads,  arms,  bum,  strangle,  without  oii'ering 
any  other  symptoms  than  a  morbid  perversion  of  the  impulsive  will  ? 

Reason  refuses  to  believe  in  sueh  a  state,  and  yet  eminent  men,  among 
others  Esquirol,  assure  us  that  such  cases  are  real,  but  that  they  are  rare.  For 
my  part,  I  have  not  yet  met  with  destructive  nionophrensy  without  accessory 
symptoms. 

iJuriug  tlie  fits,  homicidal  folly  becomes  com})licated  with  a  peculiar  altera- 
tion of  the  features,  and  an  extreme  acceleratiou  or  retardation  of  the  pulse. 

Most  frequently  this  alienation  is  a  compound  state,  and  is  associated  with 
transitory  delirious  ideas.  The  patients  believe  themselves  inspired,  they  hear 
voices,  entertain  fears,  and  nourish  hatred  against  theii-  best  friends. 
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Homicidal  folly  is  rarely  a  transitory  plienomenon  ;  it  is  generally  permanent. 

It  is  in  the  category  of  destructive  madmen  that  we  must  class  certain 
patients,  to  whom  1  shall  give  the  name  of  Necrophilisfx. 

Mental  pathologists  have  adopted  as  a  new  form  the  case  of  the  sergeant 
Bertram!,  the  spoiler  of  graves,  of  wliom  the  journals  have  recently  spoken. 
But  the  anci{nits,  in  speaking  of  lycanthropy,  have  cited  examples  with  which 
this  case  may  be  connected. 

There  is  a  variety  of  destructive  folly,  the  incendiary  monomania  of  Esqnirol, 
to  which  Marc  has  given  the  name  oipi/romania,  and  which  we  will  call  pi/ro- 
folli/. 

This  kind  of  vcsaniais  rare  ;  but  there  are  at  this  moment  thi'ee  patients  here, 
transferred  from  the  prisons,  presenting  this  affection;  they  had  been  accused 
before  the  tribunals  for  arson,  and  sentliere  as  insane. 

This  folly  is  very  rarely  seen  as  a  partial  alienation ;  it  is  generally  associated 
with  other  pathological  elements. 

Eleventh  Lecture. 

We  cannot  avoid  recognising  in  the  ])atients  who  have  l^een  the  subject  of 
our  study,  an  abnormal,  diseased  condition  of  the  power  which  commands  the 
actions.     It  is  chiefly  the  will  that  is  affected. 

In  the  patients  whom  we  shall  see  in  the  secpiel,  this  condition  of  the  impnl- 
sive  forces  will  be  found  under  other  forms,  with  other  results,  ])ut  always 
preserving  the  eccentric,  irreflective,  nnreasoning  character,  which  1  have  said 
to  be  the  fundamental  symptom  of  the  pathogenic  gamut  of  folly. 

Some  fools  are  obstinate  to  a  degree  which  cannot  be  conceived  by  those 
who  have  not  been  in  contact  with  them.  They  refuse  to  change  their  linen, 
to  sleep  in  their  beds,  to  wash, — indeed,  they  resist  everything  they  are  asked 
to  do.     Tliis  is  the  fol/y  of  opposition. 

The  dumb  constitute  a  remarkal}lc  type  of  the  insane.  One  of  our  female 
patients  obstinately  refused  to  speak  for  three  years  :  through  refusal  to  eat,  a 
state  of  marasmus  liad  slowly  come  on.  The  sister  Sylvia,  the  matron  who  had 
charge  of  her,  said  to  her  :  "  Yon  may  keep  silent,  if  it  suits  you  ;  but  if  you 
persist  in  not  speaking,  yon  will  not  live  long  :  call  me  when  you  feel  the 
approach  of  death."  Shortly  after,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  she  awoke  the 
sister,  who  was  sleeping  in  tlie  same  room,  crying  out :  "  Come,  come ;  I  am 
dying."     In  a  few  minutes,  she  expired. 

Sometimes  there  is  not  an  intellectual  incapacity  but  a  caprice,  a  morbid 
whim. 

Phrcnopathic  dumbness  presents  difTercnt  varieties.  I  often  observe  it  suc- 
ceeding a  long  period  of  incubation,  characterised  by  grief.  Sometimes  it  is 
met  with  as  a  transitory  symptom  in  a  group  of  other  phenomena.  I  have 
recognised  it  as  the  tyiie  of  a  monomania  which  I  will  call  midomonofolli/. 

There  are  impcn-tant  distinctions  to  be  drawn  in  regard  to  this  vesania. 

a.  In  incomplete  ecstasy,  there  is  an  impossibility  of  speakiug. 

b.  I  have  known  men,  who,  after  a  typhoid  fever,  have  been  affected  with 
an  impossibility  of  speaking. 

c.  In  melancholy,  patients  frequently  will  not  answer  when  they  are 
spoken  to. 

d.  It  is  sometimes  difRcult  to  distinguish  the  phrcnopathic  dumbness  from 
deaf-dumbness.     But  the  state  of  the  hearing  assists  the  practitioner. 

A  fadinq  madness. — The  refusal  to  eat  is  a  symptom  often  met  with  in 
mental  alienation.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  a  variety  of  the  preceding  forms  of 
opposition,  and  the  refusal  to  speak.  The  refusal  to  eat  is  in  every  case  a 
serious  indication.     It  carries  many  patients  to  the  grave  by  inducing  a  special 
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afTcotioii,  Mliioli,  as  I  liave  sliowii,  is  a  i)ubnouary  afl'ection  couuccled  with  a 
gL'Ucral  viliatiou  of  the  blood. 

Once  only  have  I  found  a  state  of  complete  mono-sitophobia  apart  from  all 
coiiibiiialion  \\'\\\\  other  symptoms  of  alienation.  I  am  s]K'aking  of  a  young 
per^on,  mIio,  in  consequence  of  a  moral  cause,  a  wound  to  her  self-esleein, 
evinced  a  rej)ug'nance  for  every  kind  of  hjod.  This  state  dcjgcneratcd  into 
absolute  refusal  to  eat,  and  linished  by  exliibiting  itself  under  the  form  of  a  partial 
mental  alienation.  It  is  one  of  tlie  most  curious  cases  I  have  ever  witnessed. 
For  a  long  time  the  condition  of  this  patient  was  looked  upon  as  llie  result  of 
au  afl'ection  of  the  stouuxcli,  an  anorexia.  Her  unconquerable  obstinacy  iu 
refusing  uouiishmeut,  her  progressive  emaciation,  at  length  opened  the  eyes  of 
her  parents,  and  she  was  sent  to  me.  The  success  of  a  moral  treatment 
energetically  pursued,  followed  by  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  testilled  to  tlie 
justness  of  the  diagnosis. 

I  shall  have  an  op])ortunity  of  showing  you  the  reasons  which  lead  me  to 
believe  that  in  the  refusal  to  eat,  the  eighth  pair  is  morbidly  allectcd. 

This  vesania  is  rarely  a  simple  affection. 

We  have  here  some  daubing  madmeu,  who,  if  allowed,  would  do  nothing  but 
daub  the  walls  with  grotesque  figures. 

There  are  hidi?if/  monomaniacs,  who  conceal  everything  that  comes  in  their 
way.  There  is  also  a  mania  for  theft:  this  resembles  ci'uuinal  theft.  Clepto- 
foUy  is  usually  observed  as  an  element  of  associatio]i,  or  a  transitory  phenome- 
non in  the  alienations  with  exaltation  of  the  passions.  It  also  characterises  the 
decadence  or  obliteration  of  the  facilities  of  the  inteUigence;  it  is  met  with  as  an 
epiiihenomenon  iu  dementia,  in  idiocy,  and  epileptic  convulsions.  This  morbid 
fonu  is  never  observed  in  melancholy  or  in  ecstasy. 

Here  is  a  madman  who  is  incessantly  digging  tlie  earth  in  the  garden.  I 
have  entered  his  disease  under  the  name  of  falpafollj/.  His  proceeding 
resembles  the  action  of  the  mole  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  observed 
this  phenomenon. 

We  have  here  fools  addicted  to  oratory,  declamation,  monologue,  and  dialogue. 
Some  afi'ect  to  speak  languages  they  do  not  understand.  I  have  met  patients 
who  always  repeated  twice  the  same  phrase. 

There  are  shrieking  and  liowliug  madmen.  Others  imitate  the  song  of  birds, 
the  mewing  of  cats,  or  the  barking  of  dogs. 

These  afl"ections  have  often  an  intimate  relation  with  hysteria.  Tliey  even 
constitute  diseases  of  transition,  mixed  conditions,  phi-euopathies  on  the  one 
hand,  a  subconvulsive  state  on  the  other. 

Gesticulating  madmen. — Sometunes  folly  constitutes  ahnost  a  variety  of 
chorea.  I  have  brought  before  you  some  patients  who  perform  without  ceasing 
the  most  singular  movements  of  the  mouth,  tongue  and  face.  This  is  mimo- 
folli/.  The  patient  to  your  right  is  a  striking  example:  for  four  years  that  he 
has  been  hero,  he  has  never  left  ofl'  executuig  a  fantastic  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  left  cheek. 

Sometimes  they  presCiVe  a  crooked  attitude.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  offer 
them  a  chair,  a  stool,  or  a  Ijench. 

There  is  in  the  asylum  a  girl  who  for  eight  months  has  never  opened  her 
eyelids. 

Fantastic  automatism  is  often  the  prelude  or  the  accompaniment  of  dementia. 

When  in  the  course  of  a  mania  or  a  folly,  the  intellectual  functions  undergo 
insensibly  a  subtraction  of  energy,  when  there  is  a  progression  towards  de- 
mentia, there'  is  often  observed  a  quite  peeidiar  excitation  in  the  gait,  in  the 
gestures,  in  certain  acts.  These  acts,  these  gestures  appear  mider  an  automatic 
form.  There  is  in  reality  an  antagonism  between  what  liave  been  called  for  some 
time  past  the  instinctive  acts  and  the  intellectual  acts.  In  propoitiou  as  the 
latter  decline,  the  former  become  exalted. 
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It  is  tlicn  especially  that  we  remark  tkc  balancing  of  the  body,  the  act  of 
netting,  a  species  of  carphology ;  the  fancy  for  stripping  naked. 

Tliere  are  fools  who  present  the  plienoniena  of  hysteria,  of  catalepsy,  of 
epilepsy.     Epilepsy,  however,  belongs  more  especially  to  mania  than  to  lolly. 


INSTITUTIONS  FOU  THE  INSANE  IN  PRUSSIA,  AUSTRIA,  AND 

GERMANY* 

This  volume  contains  an  interesting  record  of  a  very  extensive  personal  ex- 
amination of  many  of  the  numerous  institutions  for  the  insane  in  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Germany. 

Familiar  as  we  have  become  with  all  the  prominent  hospitals  for  the  treat- 
ment of  mental  disease  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  only  a  limited  number 
beyond  these  countries  have  been  seen  by  any  of  our  professional  men,  who  have 
visited  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  profiting  by  the  improvements  which,  witliin 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  yeai's,  have  been  introduced  into  most  of  these  institu- 
tions. "  A  general  impression  appeared  to  prevail,  indicated,  it  is  true,  more 
by  negative  than  positive  signs,  tliat,  aside  from  the  countries  mentioned,  the 
nations  of  Europe  had  made  but  little  progress  in  this  department  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  hence  could  furnish  us  notiiing  commensurate  with  the  labour  and 
expense  necessary  to  its  acquisition,"  and  yet  the  literature  of  the  Germans  on 
this  branch  of  medicine  is  able  and  voluminous.  Much  of  it  is,  perhaps,  un- 
profitable, as  being  devoted  to  a  zealous  advocacy  of  specious  theories,  but  stiU 
containing  a  great  amount  of  valuable  information,  and  exhibiting  very  strikingly 
the  talent  and  industry  which,  hi  that  region,  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  mental 
diseases. 

Various  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  too,  arc  to  be  found  through- 
out these  countries,  which  have  a  deservedly  high  character  for  their  liberal 
arrangements,  and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  theirwhole  service  is  performed. 

During  the  summer  of  1819,  Dr.  Earle  visited  many  of  these  institutions, 
under  peculiarly  favourable  circumstances  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  their 
actual  condition.  Long  devoted  to  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  mind,  and  for 
several  years  engaged  in  the  superintendence  of  a  large  American  hospital, 
he  \^■ent  abroad  with  a  degree  of  practical  knoxiledge  of  the  subject,  and  a 
famiharity  with  the  wants  of  such  establishments,  which  rendered  him  well 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  excellences,  as  well  as  the  defects,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  abundance  in  the  dilferent  German  institutions. 

The  first  chapter  of  tlie  work  before  us  is  devoted  to  a  l)rief  history  of  insanity 
in  Germany,  of  the  German  periodical  and  other  literature  on  the  subject,  and 
an  interesting  notice  of  the  j^rominent  men  who  have  been  distinguished  in  this 
speciaUty — which,  although  receiving  only  a  brief  notice  at  our  hands,  will  well 
repay  an  attentive  perusal. 

The  following  estunate  of  German  hospitals,  as  compared  with  our  own,  is 
interesting : — 

"  A  large  proportion  of  the  buildings  occupied  as  hospitals  or  asylums  for  the 
insane  in  Germany,  were  formerly  monastic  estalfiishmcnts.  Their  architectural 
arrangements  are  not  only  of  a  former  age,  but  were  adaj)ted  to  a  dilferimt  pur- 
pose, and  hence  are  less  convenient  than  most  of  oui"  institutions.  Still,  their 
conversion  into  asylums  for  the  insane  has  already  been  productive  of  at  least 
one  advantage.     It  has  accustomed  the  officers  of  these  institutions  to  large 

*  Extracted  from  No.  54  of  "  Tlie  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Science," 
edited  by  L)r.  Isaac  Hay.  ''Institutions  for  the  Insane  in  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Germany."  By  Pliny  Earle,  M.D.,  one  of  the  Visitinjr  Physicians  to  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  of  the  City  of  New  York,  &,c.     Utica,  ISoo.      Svo,  pp.  22S). 
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rooms,  so  tlmt,  in  tlip  const  ruot  ion  of  new  Iniildiiips,  tlm  pnnci])lo  of  providing 
accomniodations  for  the  greatest  imnibcr  of  jiaticuts  in  tlic  least  possible  space 
does  not  enter  into  consideration.  It  is  really  a  delightful  treat  to  sec  the 
large,  well-lighted,  and  airy  corridors  of  Eiehburg  and  the  asylum  at  Uallc. 
The  nnml)er  of  cubic  feet  of  inclosed  space  in  the  principal  (iermuu  institu- 
tions is  probably  not  less  than  twice  as  great,  in  proportion  to  the  numl)er  of 
patients,  as  those  in  the  United  St;itcs.  Such  asylums  as  have  been  recently 
erected,  and  specially  designed  for  the  purpose— as,  for  example,  those  of 
Halle,  lllenau,  and  Eiehburg— are  great  unprovcnients  upon  the  others,  and 
yet,  in  point  of  convenience,  are  unequal  to  some  of  ours.  In  their  asylums 
generally,  the  apartments  for  patients  have  not  that  finished  aspect  of  comfort 
which  is  found  in  many  of  the  American  institutions.  This  is  particularly 
owing  to  the  universal  absence  of  carpets.  Yet,  relatively  to  the  prevailing 
customs  of  the  people,  they  are  probably  as  well  furnished  as  ours.  In  the 
conveniences  of  the  kitchen,  the  laundry,  and  the  means  of  distributing  food 
throughout  the  house,  they  are  inferior.  Cooking  is  rarely  done  by  steam.  I 
saw  no  wringing-press,  and  no  dumb-waiter.  Mechanical  appliances  for  the 
pui-pose  of  bodily  restraint  are  probably  somewhat  more  extensively  used  than 
upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

It  appears  that,  during  this  visit.  Dr.  Earle  found  several  establishments  in 
which  he  was  shown  through  only  a  portion  of  the  wards,  and  occasionally  he 
had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  those  for  violent  patients.  We  trust  few,  if  any, 
American  superintendents  can  be  found  but  that  will  cordially  agree  with  Dr. 
Earle,  that  when  a  professional  brother,  engaged  in  the  same  speciality,  visits 
an  establishment  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  familiar  with  its  arrangements, 
it  is  a  duty,  and  ought  to  be  a  pleasure,  to  conduct  him  through  every  ward, 
and  to  throw  open  every  part  for  his  inspection.  The  credit  should  be  given 
such  a  visitor  that  he  comes  "to  learn  the  advantages  of  the  institution,  not  to 
seek  for  demerits  or  matters  for  cavil." 

In  regard  to  moral  treatment.  Dr.  E.  considers  the  German  asylums  fuUy 
equal  to  those  of  the  United  States.  "  In  the  most  important  point  of  all — if 
reference  be  had  to  curative  treatment,  or  the  quietude,  order,  and  hygienic 
condition  of  the  patients — that  of  manual  employment  for  the  inmates,  they  are 
superior.  The  radical  source  of  this  superiority  lies,  undoubtedly,  not  in  the 
more  ardent  wishes,  or  the  greater  efforts,  of  their  superintendents  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  patients — for,  in  these  respects,  none  can  excel  the  officers  of  the 
American  asylums — but  in  the  education  of  the  people,  and  the  nature  of  the 
political  governments  under  which  they  live.  Obedience  to  authority  becomes, 
by  education,  more  a  matter  of  principle  or  of  habit.  Furthermore,  the  asylums 
are  more  independent  than  ours,  and  the  retention  and  management  of  ijatients 
more  optional  with  the  officers." 

Of  the  forty-nine  public,  and  eight  private,  establishments  of  which  mention 
is  made,  and  a  more  or  less  extended  description  given,  in  the  volume  before 
us,  seventeen  were  visited  by  Dr.  E.  They  embraced  those  of  Sicbcrg, 
Andernach,  Eberbach,  Erankfort,  Dusseldorf,  Hildesheim,  Halle,  Berlin,  Son- 
nenstei]),  Leubus,  Bricg,  Vienna,  Hall,  Giesing,  Winnenthal,  lllenau,  and 
Stephansfield.  Nine  of  these  are  among  the  thirteen  which  Dr.  Jidius  calls  the 
best  in  Germany. 

Want  of  sjiace  prevents  our  giving  a  more  extended  notice  of  the  author's 
visit,  or  referring  to  the  many  interesting  facts  and  judicious  criticisms  scat- 
tered through  the  volume.  We  can  heartily  commend  the  work  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  insane,  or  are  disposed  to  become  familiar 
wdth  the  views  of  prominent  German  physicians  on  this  important  subject,  and 
to  learn  from  a  competent  observer  the  actual  condition  of  the  various  institu- 
tions which,  in  that  wide  and  populous  region,  are  specially  devoted  to  the 
treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  mental  disease. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLAN. 

I  Rnlticed  frohi  a  plan  Icpt  at  the.  Asylum.  Advantage  has  also  been  taken  of 
the  description  given  to  M.  Parchappe's  lowk ;  several  errors  in  that  description 
hare,  hin-erer.  been  corrected  by  information  recently  obtained  by  the  icriter.] 


A.  Building  for  the  resident  officers, 
dte.     (-1  stories.) 

(jrKOUND  Floor. 

1.  Parlour. 

2.  Porter's  room. 

3.  Steward's  room. 

4.  Superintendent's  room. 

1st  and  2nd  stories  are  de- 
voted to  the  2nd  and  3rd 
physicians  &  other  officers. 

B.  Building  for  general  jyurjwses, 
(consisting  of  onl}^  one  story.) 

1.  Apothecary's  shop. 

2.  Office. 

3.  Store-rooms. 

4.  Parlour. 
■i.  Kitchen. 

6.  Dining  room  for  sei^vants  of 
the  kitchen  iind  main  build- 
ing. 

7.  School  room  and  room  for 
entertainments. 

C     Apartments  for  the  three  upper 
classes.     (2  stories.) 

Ground  Floor. 

1.  Drj'  rooms  and  parlours. 

2.  Rooms  for  the  infirm. 

•3.  Dining  room  for  the  attend- 
ants. 

4.  General  room  for  reunion  of 
the  three  classes. 

5.  Work  room. 

0.  Dormitory  for  old  and  infirm. 
7.  Single  bed  rooms.     1st  story 

contains  two  sets  of  bed  rooms 
separated  by  a  corridor. 

C.  One  storied  budding  for    the 
epileptic  of  the  three  upper  classes. 

1.  Dining  room 

2.  Dormitory. 

3.  Separate  rooms,  of  which  one 
is  padded. 

D.  Division  for  the    tranquil  pa- 
tients of  the  two  lower  classes. 

(2  stories.) 

Ground  Floor. 
1.  Bath  rooms  for  this  division 
and  for  the  upper  classes. 


2.  General  room  for  washing 
and  dressing  for  the  lower 
class  patients,  on  coming  from 
the  bath. 

3.  Parlour  and  dining  room  for 
the  fourth  class. 

4.  Servants'  dining  room. 

5.  Day  and  dining  rooms  for 
the  tifth  class  of  patients. 

1st  story  contains  dormitories. 

E.  Wing  added  to  the  original 
building.     (2  stories.) 

Ground  Floor.  Division  for 
l^atients  more  especially  un 
der  medical  treatment. 

1.  Wash  room  for  quiet  pauper 
patients. 

2.  Parlour  for  the  tranquil  of 
the  fourth  class. 

3.  Room  for  the  upper  attendant 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  class. 

4.  Baths  and  lavatory. 

5.  Dining  room  for  the  quiet. 

fi.         Do.  for  the  convalescent. 

7.  Dormitories  (3  to  5  beds.) 

8.  Single  rooms. 

9.  Seclusion  rooms,  of  which 
one  is  i^added. 

1st  story  is  for  the  quiet  pa- 
tients, and  is  divided  on 
the  same  principle  as  the 
ground  floor. 

F.  Division  for  the  sick  and  infirm 
of  the  fifth  class,  (inclndi)ig  the 
dirty  and  some  epiileptics.J 

1.  Day  and  dining  room. 

2.  Dormitories  of  0,  8,  and  14 
beds. 

3.  Single  bed  rooms 

4.  Baths. 

G.  Workshops. 

On  the  female  side,  laundry, 
drying  room,  and  washhouse. 

On  the  male  side,  joiner's  and 
locksmith's  shops,  &c. 

H.     Back  entrance. 
Q.  Corridors  and  galleries  of  com- 
munication, 
u.  Covered  gallei'ics. 
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THE  ASYLUMS  OF  HOLLAND:  THEIR  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

CONDITION. 

BY     DANIEL     H.      T  U  K  E,     M.  D., 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Assistant  Medical  Officer  fa  the  York  lietreaf. 

Having  iu  tlic  aiitunm  of  last  year  visited  the  principal  asylums  in  Holland, 
and  eollectcd  some  information  respecting  tlieir  past,  as  Avell  as  Ihcir  present 
condition,  I  conclude  that  a  short  report  of  tlicni  will  not  be  uninteresting  to 
the  readers  of  your  Journal.* 

And  first  I  will  speak  of  the  former  treatment  of  the  insane  in  Holland,  and 
of  Ihe  various  Acts  of  the  Legislature  passed  from  time  to  time  in  regard  to 
them. 

The  condition  of  the  insane  in  Holland,  half  a  century  ago,  was  no  less 
d(>plorablc  than  in  other  countries ;  and  I  have  no  evidence  of  any  movement 
in  their  favour  at  the  period  when  Pincl  did  so  much  for  them  in  France.  "In 
our  country,"  says  Professor  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk,  of  Utrecht,  "  where  no 
knowledge  was  neglected,  and  in  which  so  many  institutions  and  other  proofs 
of  our  humanity  and  benevolence  are  to  be  found  on  the  most  magnificent  scale, 
this  most  impcn-lant  care  (that  of  the  insane)  and  necessary  part  of  humanity, 
has  been  altogether  neglected,  and  in  fact  has  hardly  an  existence.  For  although 
Eoerhaave,  that  luminary  not  only  of  our  own  country,  but  of  Europe  also,  had 
given  most  useful  precepts  in  the  treatment  of  those  diseases,  indiealing  a  great 
and  humane  man — even  he  could  not  free  himself  from  Galen's  notions  about 
black  bile. 

"  Gaubius,  however,  in  his  first  oration, '  Of  the  Regimen  of  the  Mind,  which 
is  the  Oflice  of  Physicians,'  proved  with  so  much  cloqiu-nce,  and  so  powerfully 
illustrated,  the  force  which  the  body  has  over  the  mind,  and  the  efficacy  of 
medicine  in  correcting  mental  diseases,  that  I  am  surprised  that  our  coiuitrymen 
should  have  so  much  neglected  his  advice,  and  have  been  so  ignorant  of  what 
other  countries  were  effecting.  What  indeed  formerly  was  the  condition  of 
)naniacs  in  our  country,  is  evident  from  those  words  of  Swietenius,  in  which  ho 
relates,  that  there  was  a  certain  man  among  the  Batavi  celebrated  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane,  who  inflicted  on  these  miserable  creatures,  when  they 
were  violent,  stripes  as  he  would  have  done  on  wild  beasts,  innnerscd  them  in 
water,  chained  them,  and  Iiungered  them." 

Political  troubles  interfered  with  the  care  and  attention  of  Government, 
iintd  Holland  recovered  her  independence  in  1813.  In  the  following  year — a 
period  in  England  remarkable  for  an  extraordinary  reaction  in  favour  of  the 
insane — an  Act  of  King  William  I.  (Feb.  12)  facilitated  the  admission  of  recent 
cases  of  insanity  into  the  asylums,  previously  the  receptacles  for  chronic  cases 
only. 

In  IS]  0,  the  Government  made  a  census  of  the  insane,  by  which  there 
a])peared  to  be  1259  in  the  eight  Northern  Provinces — a  return  which  had  the 
effect  of  showing  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  inspection  of  all  places  in  which 
lunatics  were  confined;  no  step,  however,  in  that  direction  was  at  that  time  taken. 

In  1S25,  another  census  was  made,  which  gave  a  i-elurn  of  1S-2S  lunatics 
(SOS  men,  9G0  women),  the  jiopuhitiou  being  2,253,791<,  or  1  insane  in  1232, 
Of  tliese  1S2S,  702  were  confincul  in  47  distinct  places — prisons,  workhouses, 
poorhouses,  hospitals,  &c.;  oidy  23  of  these  abodes  being  houses  specially  for 
the  insane ;  and  not  one  reaUy  and  truly  adapted  to  their  treatment. 

Tlie  writer  has  already  comprised  an  account  of  the  genenil  result  of  a  visit  to 
the  C'ontineiital  asylums,  in  an  essay  now  being  published  by  the  "Society  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Insane  ;"  but  the  limits  of  that  essay  did  not 
allow  of  a  particular  notice  of  individual  asylums. 
>-0.  XXYIT.  H  u 
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Tlicwaruitli  Bclghmi,  from  ]SoO  to  1S33,  appears  1o  liave  again  iiitcinipted 
tlie  ciulcavom-s  aucl  investigations  of  Gcncrnnicnt  relative  to  lunaties.  Private 
cflorts,  liowever,  were  not  wanting  at  tliis  period;  the  directors  of  tlic  Utreclit 
asvluni  connnenced  the  work  of  practical  reformation  in  that  estal)lislnnent — 
and  this  attempt  may  he  regarded  as  the  point  de  drpdrf  from  wliieli  all  suh- 
seqnent  inqu'ovements  in  the  Dutch  asylums  jn'oceeded — exhihiting  as  it  did 
the  successful  results  of  an  improved  system  of  treatment,  and  attracting  the 
attention  of  not  only  medical  men,  bnt  of  the  Government  also,  to  the  advantages 
of  such  a  system,  and  the  necessity  of  a  thorongli  reform  in  tlie  asylums  in 
HoUand.  Tliis  asylum  was  visited  in  1836  by  Prederiek  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
expressed  his  astomshment  at  the  order  and  tranquillity  prevailing  there. 

To  Professor  van  der  Kolk,  the  physician  to  the  asylum,  belongs  the  merit 
of  having  ]noneci'ed  the  way  in  this  noble  cause;  and  not  content  witli  his 
practicrd  labours  at  the  asylum,  he  made  an  inspection  of  the  condition  of  the 
Dutch  asylums,  and  in  1837  delivered  an  oration,  "  De  debita  cura  infaustam 
oiianiricomm  sortem  emendandi  eosqne  saiiandi,  in  nostra  patria  nimis  neglecta" 
In  this  he  clocpiently  depicts  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  insane  in  his 
country  even  at  that  time,  and  earnestly  adjures  his  countrymen  to  redeem 
their  character,  by  making  a  suitable  provision  for  their  insane  popidatiou. 
Indeed  Professor  van  der  Kolk  must  be  regarded  as  the  Pinel  of  Holland.  The 
following  quotations  from  his  address,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  the  reader; 
they  cxliibit  the  condition  of  the  Dutch  asylums  in  1837,  and  bear  ample 
witness  to  the  zeal  and  humanity  of  the  orator  :— 

"This  [deplorable]  state  of  thmgs  was  common  to  us  and  other  counti'ies, 
b\it  that  which  gives  us  so  much  cause  for  regret  is,  that  at  the  time  when,  in 
most  parts  ot  Eui'ope,  the  medical  treatment  of  the  insane  was  greatly 
ameliorated,  in  our  country  there  was  scarcely  any  improvement.  Now,  there 
do  exist  here  and  there  private  asyliuns  in  which  the  insane  are  kept  and 
humanely  treated,  bid,  they  are  generally  connnitted  to  the  care  of  private 
individuals,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  medical  art,  of  which  notwithstanding 
these  diseases  form  the  most  delicate  and  difficidt  part.  But  in  other  places 
(and  these  by  far  the  greatest  niunber)  they  are  shut  up  in  narrow  cells  and 
dungeons,  no  better  than  in  the  time  of  Swietenius  ;  or  they  lead  a  miserable 
life,  mixed  up  with  prisoners  and  thieves.  Shoidd  ever  any  return  cured 
from  these  receptacles  (which  is  hardly  ever  the  case),  the  fact  aifords  a  most 
forcible  testimony — the  strongest  proof  mdeed — what  great  obstacles,  greater 
in  short  than  the  disease  itself,  Natiire  is  sometimes  able  to  surmount.  On 
the  doors  of  these  dungeons  tliere  might  be  appropriately  inscribed  those 
"words  which  Dante  inscribes  on  the  gates  of  the  Infernal  City : — 

"  'Lasciate  ogui  speranza  voi  ch'entrate.'  " 
In  English : — 

"All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here  !  " 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  subject,  the  orator  alludes  to  an  essay  writtert 
by  Dr.  Guislain,  for  a  prize  offered  by  the  College  of  Medicine  at  Amsterdam, 
and  which  was  published  by  it  in  1826.  This  lirst  attempt  to  rouse  public 
attention  to  the  subject  was  frustrated,  it  is  thought,  by  the  magnitude  and 
expense  of  the  establishment  proposed — wdiich  alarmed  tlie  Dutch  mind.  "I 
therefore  rejoice  exceedingly,"  he  continued,  "that  I  should  have  lived  to  see 
even  in  our  country  an  establishment  for  the  cure  of  the  insane,  which  may  be 
compared  to  those  which  exist  in  other  countries.  In  our  city,  first,  tliis  was 
established,  or  rather  a  most  pestilent  cancer  was  changed  into  an  institution, 
of  this  salutary  character.  *  *  *  We  have,  therefore,  something  to  rejoice  at, 
in  which  all  unite  who  have  learned  the  principles  of  charity  to  mankind, 
"which  are  inculcated  by  our  holy  religion.  But  we  have  this  additional  cause 
of  rejoicuig,  that,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  not  less  than  GO  persons  have  de- 
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parted  cured  from  our  establishment  durin?  tlie  last  three  years ;  once  more  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  gift  of  reason,  restored  to  their  country,  their  friends,  and 
themselves.  In  this  also  wc  may  rejoice,  for  I  speak  to  you  my  friends,  who 
are  united  with  me  in  the  care  of  this  establishment ;  we  have  desired  no 
other  reward  for  our  labours  but  this  rejoicing,  this  Divine  blessing,  and  the 
consciousness  of  right  actions.  Let  us  then  press  forward  with  fresh  ardour, 
my  most  esteemed  coadjutors,  and  God  will  thus  answer  your  desires.  He 
who,  inspired  by  love  to  his  fellow -men,  spends  his  time  and  his  strength  in 
alleviating  their  calamities — he  has  not  lived  in  vain,  he  has  remaiiied  at  his 
post,  and  fulfilled  his  calling;  he  has  obeved  the  precepts  of  the  God  of 
mercy."  ***** 

He  then  refers  to  the  large  number  of  other  institutions  for  the  good  of 
liumamty,  and  alludes  especially  to  one — 

"In  our  time  a  society  has  been  formed  by  men  acting  under  the  most 
humane  feelings,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  King,  for  the  benefit  of  thieves 
and  other  criminals  :  which  pro])oses,  by  inducing  them  to  amend  their  lives,  to 
lit  them  to  return  to  society — ^Avho  does  not  admire  such  an  eiibrt?  But  do  we 
see  any  society  formed  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  with  equally  disinterested 
motives?  Yet  they  are  contaminated  with  no  crime.  Is  their  cure  more 
desperate  than  that  of  thieves?  Why  then  do  they  mourn  without  help, 
■without  alleviation,  without  being  thought  worthy  of  any  amendment  of  their 
lot  ?  Why  is  cruelty  and  indignity  often  their  portion,  and  this  among  people 
the  most  refined  in  manners,  the  most  cultivated  in  intellect — a  nation 
professing  Christianity  ?  What  heart  is  there  so  hard  that  is  not  moved  with 
pity  at  the  sight  and  contemplation  of  these  unhappy  beings,  who  ought  to  be  the 
objects  of  assistance  and  kindness,  and  not  of  punishment,  and  with  the  highest 
indignation  against  those  who  perpetrate  these  things — who  permit  them — and 
who  regard  all  this  inhumanity  as  a  matter  of  amusement  or  derision?" 

After  stating  that  seclusion  is  not  the  only  thing  necessary,  but  that  to  this, 
medical  and  moral  treatment  must  be  added,  calculated  to  deliver  patients  from 
this  malady  and  restore  them  to  their  friends,  he  exclaims  : — "  Plumanity — if 
there  be  any — demands  it ;  the  love  of  our  race — if  it  has  an  existence — 
demands  it ;  the  Christian  religion  no  less  demands  it,  Avhich  I'epreseuts  love 
and  charity  as  the  highest  virtues,  and  inhumanity  and  cruelty  as  the  worst  of 
crimes.  Which  of  us,  I  ask,  would  not  call  hiin  a  wretch,  and  avoid  him  as  he 
would  any  other  plague,  who  should  be  so  lost  to  a  sense  of  humanitv  that  he 
should  refuse  to  care  for  a  father,  a  brother,  a  son,  or  any  other  relative,  or 
unfortunate  friend  depressed  bv  heavy  grief  and  sorrow,  and  deprived  of  all 
health,  and  not  only  should  deny  him  every  comfort  and  assistance,  but 
also  should  shut  him  up  in  prison  lest  he  should  be  a  burden  to  him !  Never- 
theless there  are  and  were  melanehoHcs,  and  these  not  a  few,  to  whom  this 
misfortune  has  happened.  For  this  disease  depresses  the  mind  and  the  reason 
itself,  and  induces  despair;  which  deplorable  condition  increases  by  the  un- 
kindness  of  men,  and  what  is  more,  is  rendered  perpetual,  until  by  the  com- 
passion of  God  and  by  death,  their  miseries  and  the  cruelty  of  men  are  destroyed. 
■*****!  have  already  touched  on  the  opprobrious  treatment  resorted  to 
by  the  rustics  to  whom  they  have  been  contided,  of  the  beatings  tlicy  have 
endured,  of  the  chains  by  whicli  they  have  been  galled,  and  of  the  dungeons  and 
prisons  {caveas  et  carceres)  in  which  they  have  been  innnnred.  With  my  own 
eyes  have  I  seen  maniacs  shut  up  for  fifty  years,  in  caves  into  which  neither 
the  light  of  the  sun  nor  the  breath  of  heaven  could  enter.  I  have  seen  a 
female  maniac  whose  joints  had  been  rendered  incapable  of  motion  by  anchy- 
losis, consequent  on  being  constantly  retained  in  one  position  by  fetters.  Her 
mind  was  restored,  but  she  deeply  bemoaned  the  total  loss  of  boddy  power  she 
had  sustained.     Who  that  sees  such  things  as  these  can  refrain  from  tears  ?" 

In  183S  another  census  was  made,  resultuig  in  a  return  of  J 925  lunatics 
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(931  men,  991  Avoniou),  ilic  population  liriiig  2,583,271,  or  a  proportion  of  1  1o 
1330.  Of  llu'so  1925,  S2()  were  coniincd  iu  26  liouses  of  a  very  wrct died 
ili>(ri])tiou ;  and  the  attention  of  Government  was  afresh  direeted  to  1lie 
uceessity  for  strin^rnt  legislation — eliieily  at  llic  instance  of  the  Utrecht  ])ro- 
fessor.  And  in  IS  11  (May  29)  an  Aet  was  ])assed  for  the  purpose  of  reformiui^ 
the  almses  of  asylums,  Mhich  has  been  of  so  much  service  iu  achieving  its 
object,  that  in  ten  years  all  unfit  houses  of  this  description  have  been  alwlished. 
In  the  same  year  also  two  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  were  appointed,  one  a 
medical  man,  (Professor  va.n  der  Kolk),  and  the  other  a  lawyer  connected  with 
the  Home  Department  (M.  C.  T.  reitli);  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  they  were  invested  with  very  limited  powers,  and  were  very  insufficiently 
remunerated.  Still  they  had  full  ])ower  to  inspect  all  asylums,  and  rcj)ort  on 
their  condition  to  the  Minister  of  Home  Afi'airs.  They  themselves  deserve  the 
thanks  of  their  country  all  the  more  for  having  worked  as  they  have  done,  not- 
withstanding the  smalluess  of  their  salary,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for 
them  to  eontiriuc  their  professional  avocations,  the  one  at  Utrecht,  the  other 
at  the  Hague. 

In  the  year  following  their  appointment,  the  Commissioners  made  a  tour  of 
inspection,  and  found  923  insane  persons,  confined  in  32  houses;  those  of  the 
provinces  of  Linil)urg  being  now  nieluded  in  the  nund)er.  Of  these  32,  only 
3  (the  asylums  of  Utrecht,  Zut])hen,  and  Deventcr)  deserved  ajiproval — tlie 
remainder  being  found  totally  unlit  for  the  reception  of  the  insane.  The 
result  of  this  Report  was,  that  Government  ordered  a  large  munber  of  them  to 
be  immediately  closed,  while  the  rest  Avcrc  left  to  the  more  gradual  intluence  of 
the  reforming  Act  of  29  ]May,  ISll.  Of  the  provisions  and  working  of  this 
Act,  we  may  here  briefly  s])eak : — Art.  2  divides  all  residences  for  the  insane 
into — A.  Medical  asylums  for  the  cure  of  the  insane,  and  B.  Residences  for 
tlie  confinement  of  chronic  cases.  Kow,  on  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  unfitness  of  any  house  for  the  medical  and  moral  treatment  of  the  insane, 
they  were  classed  under  division  B. ;  and  new  admissions  into  them  were 
rendered  extremely  difficult  and  tedious  by  the  regulations  of  the  Act.  On  the 
contrary,  every  facility  was  given  to  the  admission  of  cases  into  the  medical 
asylums  (class  A). 

In  addition  to  this.  Art.  3  of  the  Act  forbade  the  establishment  of  jjrivate 
asylums ;  even  two  insane  persons  were  not  permitted  to  be  received  into  any 
private  house. 

Such  was  the  iufiuence  of  the  articles  of  this  Act,  that,  on  the  31st  of 
December  1850,  only  six  houses  for  the  confinement  of  chronic  cases  remained, 
the  total  number  in  which  only  amounted  to  51 ;  and  these  the  Commissioners 
found  to  be  treated  with  kindness  and  attention.  It  appears  that  before  long 
these  six  houses  will  also  be  closed,  and  that  what  are  called  "medical 
asylums"  will  then  only  exist. 

This  Act  also  provides  by  its  Sth  Article  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
insane  paupers  by  each  province;  and  it  enacts  that  "the  States  of  those 
Provinces  hi  which  it  is  found  hupossible  or  unneccssaiy  to  establish  a  '  medi- 
cal asylum'  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  shall  contract  for  their  insane  with 
the  connnittees  of  one  or  more  medical  asylums  iu  other  provinces."  This 
article  has,  however,  been  erroneously  interpreted  by  many  of  the  provinces, 
and  they  have  made  such  contracts  with  distant  asylums,  when  it  was  their 
duty,  to  have  established  asylums  iu  their  own  provinces.  Owing,  therefore, 
to  the  great  distance  of  the  asylums  contracted  with,  the  number  of  the  insane 
sent  has  been  quite  disproportionate  to  the  insane  population,  and,  as  the  Table 
will  show,  has  left  a  large  proportion  still  only  provided  for  by  their  friends  at 
home. 

The  following  tabular  account*  of  the  nmnber  of  insane  in  Holland,  and  of 

*  See  the  last  Report  of  the  Dutch  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  1S52. 
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the  risyluins  cxistinn;  An-  tlieir  caro,  will  bo  of  iuierest  to  the  reader.  From  it 
the  proportion  of  tlie  iiisiiue  to  the  j)oj)uLition  appears  to  be  nearly  1  in  1000, 
but  it  is  more  than  prol)abIe  that  subsequent  statistical  inquiries  will  prove 
the  insane  population  to  be  greater  than  this.  Professor  van  der  Kolk  informed 
me  tliat  he  believed  1  in  800  would  not  l)c  too  high  a  proportion.  The  table  also 
shows  that  tliore  is,  properly  speaking,  only  one  provincial  asylum,  that  of 
]\[ccrenl)crg,  for  North  Holland,  the  erection  of  which  owes  most  to  the 
I)liilan1hro])ie  exertions  and  rare  intellect  of  the  Governor  van  Ewyck  van  der 
Bilt,  and  the  liberal  voluntary  contributions  of  the  citizens  of  Amsterdam. 
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Before  Meerenberc^  ^vas  built  Dr.  Everts,  its  present  supcriiiteiRleut,  liad 
done  uuieh  at  the  Deveuter  Asyhuu  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane; 
and  1  must  not  omit  to  mention  as  deserving  of  all  ])raise  the  ell'orts  made 
under  very  disadvantageous  cireumstanecs  by  G.  E.  V.  Schueevoogt,  physician 
to  tlie  General  Hospital  at  Amsterdam  (Buitengasthuis),  a  few  wards  of  \\hieli 
■were  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  about  200  insane.  Dr.  Bamaer  also  has  done 
much  for  the  cause  of  the  insane  in  Holland  by  his  labours  at  the  Zuti)heu 
Asyhuu,  and  by  Ids  pul)lished  works.  Credit  also  is  due  to  him  for  having 
started  a  Psychological  Journal,  the  first  which  has  a])pear('d  in  his  country. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  autumn  of  1.^53  that  I  visited  Holland.  I  will 
now — after  this  rapid  sketch — proceed  to  briefly  describe  the  asylums  I  saw, 
more  particularly  that  of  Meereuberg,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  model 
asylum  in  its  construction  as  well  as  in  its  internal  arrangements.  The  reader 
must  excuse  the  imperfection  of  the  following  notes,  being  extracts  from  letters 
hastily  written  to  my  father,  Samuel  Tuke,  of  York. 

RoTTEKDAM. — "  I  had  hoped  to  find  at  llotterdam  a  recently  erected  asylum 
for  the  insane,  and  iDciug  in  the  first  instance  conducted  by  the  commissionaire 
to  the  General  Hospital  by  nustakc,  I  concluded  that  my  anticijjations  were 
correct.  But  my  disappointment  was  great  when  I  found  that  the  splendid 
new  building  I  had  arrived  at  was  not  for  the  insane — a  disappointment  still 
further  increased  when  I  srd^secpieutly  was  shown  the  veritable  asylum,  an  old 
building  in  the  heart  of  the  towii,  affording  a  veiy  indifferent  accommodatiou 
for  its  inmates. 

"  I  M-as  conducted  over  the  house  by  the  director,  who,  unhappily,  is  not  a 
medical  man;  uidiappily  for  the  interests  of  the  patients,  as  also  for  the  pur- 
poses of  my  visit.  Subsequently,  however,  I  met  Dr.  Chai'ente,  the  visiting 
physician  to  the  asylum,  a  man  of  kindly  disposition,  and  very  willing  to  give 
me  any  information  in  his  power  to  communicate.  It  appears  that  a  nevsr 
asylum  is  contemplated,  l)ut  the  funds  are  not  provided,  nor  is  the  plan  designed. 

"  There  are  at  the  ]n-esent  time  117  insane  persons  in  the  establishment.  Of 
these  i9  are  men  and  6S  women.  Their  condition  was  certainly  not  very 
satisfactory  ;  the  amount  of  restraint  by  means  of  the  camisole  and  the  coercion 
chair  very  considerable  ;  and  several  of  the  rooms  for  the  violent  class  were 
damp,  gloomy,  and  in  all  respects  unfit  for  the  reception  of  a  patient.  At  the 
sajue  time,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  convey  too  untavom-able  an  impression ; 
I  did  not  see  anything  that  could  be  called  inhumane  treatment,  and  many  of 
the  wards  were  clean,  and  the  patients  engaged  in  in-door  employment.  Owing 
to  its  locality,  farming,  or  in  fact  any  out-door  employment,  is  precluded.  As 
to  the  classification  of  the  patients,  it  does  not  appear  to  extend  beyond  the 
noisy,  and  dirty ;  and  the  tranqud.  Nine  men  and  seven  women  are  what  are 
termed  'dii'ty  patients.' 

"I  find  tliat  during  the  ten  years  ending  1S50,  397  patients  were  admitted 
into  the  asylum.  Of  these  138,  or  34'9  per  cent,  of  the  admissions  were  dis- 
charged cured — a  proportion  which  although  low  as  compared  with  many  weU- 
conducted  asylums,  is  not  so  low  as  to  justify  any  conclusion  refiecting  very 
unfavourably  on  the  treatment  pui'sued. 

"Again,  during  the  seven  years  ending  1851,  150  males  and  117  females 
were  admitted;  and  of  these  58  men  and  53  women  were  discharged  cured, 
making  a  per  ecutage  of  38-7  men  and  SGT  women,  or  a  mean  of  37'3,  a  some- 
what higher  proportion.     Epileptics  and  incurable  cases  are  admitted. 

"The  mortality,  however,  apjiears  to  have  been  very  high,  for  between  1811 
and  1818,  113  patients  died.  Now,  the  average  nmnber  resident  was  77'5,— 
thus  giving  a  mean  annual  mortality  jier  cent,  resident  of  18.®  Between  tlie  years 
1811-51,  however,  the  rate  of  mortality  was  less — being  only  about  11  per  coit. 

"This  asylum  is  one  of  four  which  provide  for  the  insane  of  South  Holland, 
the  popidation  of  which  in  1850  was  562,351.     Of  the  remaining  three  one  is 

*  Typhus  fever  is  stated  to  have  removed  some. 
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at  tlic  Hague,  oue  at  Delft,  and  the  other  at  Doi'drccht.  All  arc  small 
asylums  ;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  uimibcr  out  of  asylums  must  Ijc  very 
large  indeed."* 

The  Hague. — "This  asylum  I  referred  to  in  a  former  letter,  as  one  of  the 
four  asylums  for  South  Holiaud.  It  has  been  built  two  years,  and  is  situated 
completely  in  the  town, — in  which  circumstance,  and  its  having  no  resident 
medical  otficer,  it  resembles  the  asylum  at  Rotterdam.  In  other  respects,  how- 
ever, it  is  far  superior.  Dr.  Starck  and  M.  Eckendam  are  the  visiting  physi- 
cian and  surgeon.  The  house  contains  Si  patients;  27  being  men,  and  57 
women.  There  are  three  classes  as  regards  j)ayment :  the  1st  pay  GUO  florins 
(50/.)  per  annum ;  the  2nd,  400  (32/.) ;  and  the  3rd,  250  (20/.)  The  two  last 
classes  are  paupers,  and  are  2)aid  for  by  the  Government.  The  director  only 
receives  a  very  small  stipend  ;  and  the  sahiry  of  the  attendants  ranges  from 
8/.  to  5/.;  so  that  everything  is  in  proportion.  Provisions  are  also  much 
cheaper  than  in  England. 

"The  general  appearance  of  the  patients  was  satisfactory;  the  dress,  of  the 
women  especially,  very  neat ;  and  although  no  carpets  were  to  be  seen,  there 
was  both  in  the  day  and  bed  rooms  considerable  evidence  of  comfort  and 
cleanliness.  In  the  work-room  were  a  dozen  patients,  Mho  appeared  to  be 
busily  engaged,  and  to  be  very  contented.  The  bed-rooms,  for  the  most  part, 
contained  more  beds  than  is  desirable  in  dormitories,  some  having  13,  others 
15.  There  were  fewer,  however,  in  the  rooms  on  the  male  side  of  the  house. 
Iron  bedsteads  are  much  used.  The  poor  patients  appeared  generally  to  lie  ou 
straw  mattrasses ;  the  rich  had,  in  addition,  a  spring  mattrass ;  the  latter  is 
certainly  a  great  luxury,  but  to  a  stranger  its  great  resiliency  rennnds  him  of 
the  voyage  he  may  have  just  taken  across  the  ocean,  and  renews  some  of  the 
qualms  he  had  hoped  to  have  forgotten ! 

"  So  much  for  the  quiet  patients.  For  the  violent  were  provided  veiy  fair 
seclusion  rooms,  which  were  heated  by  a  warming  apparatus.  The  patient  is 
inspected,  not  by  means  of  an  opening  in  the  door,  but  from  above.  The  amount 
of  restraint  was  not  large.  1  regretted,  however,  to  see  one  patient  fastened 
into  a  chair  by  leather  straps  attaclied  to  the  legs,  arms,  and  wrists.  Padded 
rooms  have  found  their  way  into  this  asylum;  the  pads  composed  of  horse-hair 
enclosed  in  canvas.  On  the  whole,  I  beheve  the  treatment  piirsued  in  this 
asylum  is  hunume,  and  that,  although  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  several 
respects,  there  is  a  sincere  desire  to  pursue  the  means  best  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  patient's  recovery.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  the 
gardens  or  airing-courts  of  the  asylum  are  much  eoniined,  and  that  there  is  no 
provision  for  agricultural  enq:)loyment,  and  no  means  of  all'ording  entertainments 
ou  a  large  scale  in  the  open  air  to  the  i)atients.  It  is  indeed  deplorable  that 
an  asylum,  for  which  but  recently  many  thousand  pounds  have  been  spent  in 
additional  accommodations,  should  be  situated  within  a  town,  and  be  thus 
doomed  always  to  remain  an  asylum  of  inferior  rank. 

"  The  Catholics  preponderate  in  this  asylum.  A  chapel  for  religious  worship 
is  being  l)uilt.  In  the  Ilag-ue  itself  are  26,000  Protestants,  20,000  CathoUcs, 
and  about  bOOO  Jews. 

"In  regard  to  statistics,  I  find  that  during  the  seven  years  ending  1851  (a 
period  extending  furtlier  })ack  tlian  the  new  building)  195  patients  were  ad- 
mitted— viz.,  l()i  men,  and  Ui  women;  of  these,  10  men  and  37  women,  or  a 
total  of  11,  were  discJiarged  cured,  being  a  per  centage  of  39"6  males,  3'J'4 
females,  and  a  mean  of  395.  During  the  same  period,  49  died — 17  women, 
and  as  many  as  32  men.  Calculated  on  the  admissions,  the  total  per  centage 
woidd  be  2ijT.  Eut  reckoned  ou  the  mean  uumlxu-  resident,  the  annual  mor- 
tality per  cent,  would  be  as  follows: — Men,  193;  women,  7'5;  mean,  14'3. 
This  shows  an  extraordinary  mortality  among  the  men ;  the  per  centage  of 
recoveries  is  fair." 

*  See  Table,  p.  449  ;  the  infuruiation  contained  in  wliioii  was  suljsequeiiily  obtained. 
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Mkekeniskkg. — "To-day  lias  been  mosi  ])U'asantl_v  spent  at  Mooroiibc.j^-,  llto 
name  of  the  asvlum  for  tlic  insane  of  Kortli  Holland,  it  is  beautifully  situaf  cd 
near  JTaarleni,  and  not  far  from  llie  sea;  and  in  so  flat  a  eountry  as  Holland, 
the  sand  hills  (dunes)  in  the  neighbo\irhood  strike  the  eye  very  agreeably,  and 
are  liighly  prized  by  the  inmates  of  the  asylum. 

"Dr.  Everts  is  the  physician  in  ehief.  He  visited  the  Retreat,  and  many 
other  English  asylums,  in  I848,  aeeompanied  by  Dr.  D.  H.  van  Leeuwen ;  the 
result  of  that  visit  was  a  determination  to  adopt  in  this  asylum,  whieh  was 
o]iened  on  their  return,  the  juineiplcs  of  non-restramt.  ])r.  Everts  s])eaks 
English,  and  was  extremely  kind  in  supplying  mc  with  information  about  the 
establishment.  In  Dr.  Everts  I  found  a  man  devoted  with  all  his  heart  to  the 
comfort  and  cure  of  those  placed  under  his  charge.  Dr.  van  IjCcuwcu,  a  man 
like  minded  with,  and  formerly,  as  I  have  said,  the  colleague  of.  Dr.  Everts,  at 
jMeerenberg,  has  lately  left  on  account  of  his  health,  and  has  been  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Persyn  on  the  female  side,  and  Dr.  Opdorp  on  the  male  side,  of  the 
house,  both  resident  in  tlu^  establishment.  This  proportion  of  medical  otheers 
contrasts  but  too  favourably  with  ours  in  England.  The  eil'ective  Morking  of 
thus  having  one  medical  officer  with  supreme  authority  over  two  medical  men, 
who  have  also  their  respective  de])artments,  must  depend  on  their  complete  co- 
operation;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  system  works  well. 

"  The  asylum  is  built  in  the  Italian  style,  and  consists  essentially  of  a  large 
quadrangle,  composed  of  a  ground-floor  and  upper  story.  The  square  formed 
by  the  building  is  divided  into  two  equal  jjarts,  by  a  one-storied  erection  uniting 
the  front  with  the  back  elevation;  the  ventilation  of  this  area  is,  however,  by 
no  means  delicient,  the  distance  of  the  wings  being  too  considerable  to  interfere 
with  the  free  access  of  air  and  light.  From  the  centre  of  the  front  elevation 
rises  a  three-storied  building,  devoted  to  administrative  purposes  ;  and  on  either 
side  are  the  rooms  occupied  by  patients  of  the  paying  class.  Attached  to  these 
is  a  separate  division  for  epileptics  of  the  same  class ;  it  has  no  second  story, 
and  contains  a  padded  room,  a  dormitory,  and  a  dining-room.  The  lateral  wings 
are  devoted  to  the  inferior  class  of  patients  (in  regard  to  payment),  and  con- 
tain dining-rooms,  baths,  &c.  on  the  gronnd-iioor,  and  dormitories  above.  Eroin 
these  are  now  being  projected  (at  right  angles  to  the  sides)  additional  wings, 
one  for  the  pauper  men  and  the  other  for  the  pauper  women.  One  only  is 
completed ;  it  has  wards  for  the  convalescent  and  the  inoffensive  patients ;  as 
also  nine  seclusion-rooms  for  the  violent,  one  of  which  is  padded. 

"  The  dirty  patients  and  pauper  epileptics  are  placed  in  the  back  elevation, 
the  extreme  ends  of  Mhich  are  carried  out  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X;  the 
central  portion  is  occupied  by  workshops,  the  laundry,  &c. 

"A  chapel  will  be  erected  at  a  little  distance  from  the  asylum,  bid  a  tenijio- 
rai-y  one  is  situated  in  the  line  of  buildings  already  referred  to  as  dividing  the 
quadrangle  into  two  equal  parts ;  here  also  are  placed  the  school-room,  the 
apothecary's  shop,  the  store-room,  and  the  kitchen.* 

"The  effect  produced  on  the  visitor's  mind  on  ajiproachiug  the  asylum  is  very 
agreeable.  It  gives  no  impression  of  a  place  of  confinement.  The  panes  of 
glass  are  of  larger  dimensions  than  any  I  have  seen ;  except  those  in  the 
division  for  the  violent,  &'c.,  where  they  are  of  an  ordinary  English  pauper 
asylum  size.  In  the  former,  the  upper  sash  is  moveable,  but  its  descent  beyond 
a  certain  jjoint  is  prevented.  The  size  of  the  panes,  however,  is  such  that  by 
breaking  the  glass  a  patient  so  disposed  could  easdy  escape.  No  inconvenience, 
however,  I  was  informed,  has  so  far  residtcd  from  this  arrangement.  Esca])cs 
are  stated  to  be  rare,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  there  is  no  wall  around 
the  estate,  and  the  divisions  betMcen  the  airing  courts  are  of  wood.  Certainly 
if,  by  a  careful  selection  of  the  cases  not  likely  to  abuse  the  pi-ivilege,  the 
frontage  of  an  asylum  can  be  provided  with  windows  similar  to  those  of  a 

*   Vide  plan  at  commencement  of  article. 
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gentleman's  mansion,  it  is  only  riglit  to  provide  siicli,  out  of  rcs^ard  to  tlic 
feelings  botli  of  the  inmates  (aceustomed  to  them)  and  of  their  friends,  whose 
first  impressions  are  not  to  lie  overlooked.  In  reg-ard  to  suicides  ;— there  has 
been  only  one  since  the  opening-  of  tlic  asylum,  tliougli  there  are  Iavo  large 
ponds  near  tlie  house,  one  of  which  has  been  ahnost  entirely  made  by  the 
patients.  They  serve  in  the  summer  for  lishing,  and  in  the  winter  for  skating. 
I  understood  that  once  only  had  a  patient  attempted  self-destruction  in  these 
]iouds  ;  but  she  was  immediately  saved  from  a  watery  grave  by  her  attendants. 
Then,  as  indirectly  all'ectiug  the  number  of  escapes  and  suicides,  tlie  i)ro])or- 
tiou  of  attendants  is  by  no  means  excessive,  though  very  fair — namely  4i  to 
391  patients,  or  1  to  nearly  9.  No  argument,  therefore,  can  be  justly  founded 
on  the  number  of  attendants,  to  show  that  the  sliglit  auiount  of  restraint 
employed  here  incurs  \mreasonable  expense.  An  English  attendant  would 
think  hiuiself  very  poorly  paid  at  the  Dutch  rate  of  remuneration — none  having 
more  than  100  guilden  a-year  {SI.  6,9.  Sd.),  and  board. 

"The  number  of  ])atients  now  in  the  house  is,  as  I  have  said,  391:  of  these, 
1G3  are  men,  and  22S  are  women.  Private  asylums  are  not  now  allowed  in 
Holland  ;*  and  all  classes,  as  to  payment,  are  provided  for  at  Meercnl)erg ; 
but  by  far  tlie  largest  proportion  are  paupers.  There  are  five  classes ; — the 
first  paying  1000  guilden  per  annum  (Si/.)  ;  the  second,  750;  the  third,  500  ; 
the  fourth,  400;  and  the  fifth,  250.  This  asylum,  as  well  as  others  in 
Holland,  is  visited  by  the  Dutch  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  Professor  Kolk,  of 
Utrecht,  and  M.  Feith,  of  the  Hague. 

"  Next,  as  to  the  number  in  restraint.  Dr.  Everts  is  an  advocate  of  the  nou- 
restraiut  system,  and  is  most  anxious  entirely  to  abolish  all  mechanical  forms  of 
coercion :  at  the  present  time,  however,  owing  to  temporary cireumstauces  which 
I  need  not  detail,  restraint  is  not  altogether  discontinued.  But  to  how  very  slight 
an  extent  it  is  employed  will  be  seen,  when  I  state  that  Dr.  Everts  showed  me  a 
carefully  kept  daily  register  of  restraint,  and  that,  during  the  present  month, 
the  number  ranged  from  1  to  3  per  diem  ;  and  that,  last  month,  not  one  man 
was  under  restraint,  and  the  number  of  the  women  averaged  1  to  3.  At  tlie 
time  of  my  making  my  visit,  there  were  2  men  and  1  woman  restrained, — if, 
indeed,  the  hitter  could  be  called  restrained,  being  only  prevented  falling  out 
of  a  chair  by  a  strap  :  the  former  were  confined  by  camisoles.  This  restraint 
was  temporary,  and  on  no  pretext  whatever  is  it  practised  without  the  order 
of  the  superintendent.  The  seclusion-room  (paddc^d,  or  not,  as  is  required), 
the  strong  dress,  and  similar  means,  are  here  employed,  as  substitutes  for 
restraint,  in  addition  to  the  constant  surveillance,  classification,  and  moral 
treatment  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  attendants. 

"As  to  classification,  the  wards  are  diviilcd,  first,  in  reference  to  payment 
into  the  highest,  the  lowest,  and  an  intermediate  class ;  and  these  wards  are 
respectively  divided  according  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  patients  (as  I 
have  mentioned,  in  speaking  of  the  plan  of  the  Ijuilding), — as  the  tranrpiil,  the 
noisy,  the  epileptic,  and  tin;  dirty.  The  room  in  which  the  noisy  were  placed 
was  extremely  gratifying — lieing  quiet  (in  asylum  language),  and  the  patients 
clean,  and  as  comfortable  as  their  circumstances  would  admit  of.  The  comfort 
and  cheerfulness  of  the  rooms  arc  very  much  increased  ])y  cages  of  considerable 
size  fastened  to  the  walls,  and  tilled  with  singing  Inrds.  Minors  in  some  rooms, 
and  pictures  on  the  walls,  also  added  very  much  to  their  home-ish  appearance. 

"The  bed-rooms  were  extremely  clean — very  lofty;  and  those  for  the  upper 
class  elegantly  furnished,  and  thoroughly  home-like.     For  the  paujier  class  the 

*  It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Everts,  Dr.  van  Leeuwcn,  and  Professor  van  ilcr  Kolk, 
that  the  plan  of  admitting  all  classes  of  patients  (as  to  property)  into  one  estal^lish- 
meiit,  with  proper  separation  of  the  paupers  from  the  other  classes,  possesses  many 
moral  and  economical  advantages  ;  that  it  esiiecially  benefits  the  poor  patients,  and 
offers  no  real  inconvenience  to  the  rich.  In  Holland  tliey  consider  that  the  English 
system  of  exclusive  pauper  asylums,  is  oVijectionable  in  many  respects. 
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proporliou  of  dormitories  is  consiLlcnihle ;  several  rooms  contaiuing  ciglit  beds, 
some  twelve,  and  one  I  eounted  with  til'tcen.  In  tlie  new  wing  the  average 
iniudjer  in  one  room  is  less.  l''or  the  higlier  elass  tlie  maltrosscs  are  of  liair; 
for  the  lower,  of  Ime  grass,  in  addition  to  an  under  one  of  straw.  Tiie  eauvas- 
franie,  &c.,  is  employed,  as  in  England,  for  the  dirty  class  of  patients.  Of 
this  elass  there  are  a1  present  only  9  men  and  16  women.  The  epileptics 
sleep  (/U  ihe  ground  lloor.  They  nundier  21  on  tlie  male  side,  and  25  on  the 
women's.  Veiy  ininute  observations  are  made  of  the  cireumstanees  attending 
their  lits  ;  the  temperature,  the  state  of  the  barometer,  the  hour  of  the  day,  or 
niglit,  &c.  Dr.  Everts  lluds  that  the  lits  of  the  women  are  more  frequent 
between  9  p.m.  and  9  a.m.  tlian  at  other  times,  and  most  frequent  at  midnight. 
On  tlie  eontrary,  with  the  men,  the  attacks  were  of  more  frequent  occui-rence 
in  the  day.  - 

"Dr.  Everts'  experience  in  regard  to  the  general  paralysis  of  the  insane — its 
relative  frequency  in  the  two  sexes — its  early  symptoms — its  fatality,  &c., 
quite  accords  with  that  of  Calmeil  and  the  superintendents  of  English  asylums. 
As  to  the  employment  of  the  patients,  I  saw  abundant  evidence  of  the  atten- 
tion paid  by  Dr.  Everts  to  tl)is  important  subject.  The  work-room  on  the 
women's  side  was  truly  a  delightful  sight — containing  a  large  number  of  clean, 
neatly-dressed  individuals,  busily  engaged  in  needlework,  the  expression  of  their 
countenances  testifying,  in  a  language  common  to  all  nations,  of  their  comfort 
and  happiness.  The  laundry  and  drying-room  also  afford  work  to  the  women : 
others  are  busied  in  making  the  beds,  and  scouring  the  rooms  and  windows — 
an  occupation  a  Dutchwoman  appears  thoroughly  to  enjoy,  and  while  so 
engaged  seems  to  have  adopted  for  the  motto  on  her  escutcheon,  "  Rest  is 
rust !"  You  see  the  servants  in  the  streets,  with  a  pad,  and  a  most  effective 
hand-pump,  firing  away  at  the  windows,  and  then,  with  an  enormously  long 
broom,  completing  the  work  of  pimlication,  refusing  all  quarter  to  either  the 
dust  or  the  spiders  that  may  have  collected  there. 

"  Then  there  are  workshops  for  the  men — in  which  joinering,  shoemaking, 
tailoring,  &c.,  are  carried  on,  under  the  oversight  and  assistance  of  properly- 
qualified  persons.  Much  out-door  employment  has  arisen  from  the  new 
grounds  requiring  laying  out,  &c.  About  100  men  and  150  women  are  em- 
ployed at  the  present  time  in  various  ways.  Eut  the  mind  is  not  forgotten; 
and  iu  the  school-room  many  (including  idiots)  are  regularly  taught  reading, 
writing,  drawing,  &c. 

"  In  the  evenings,  parties  of  patients  are  formed  in  various  wards,  and  in 
company  with  the  ofiicers  and  attendants  amuse  themselves  in  reading,  talking, 
singing,  music,  billiards,  and  innocent  games.  Thus  the  day  closes  at  Meeren- 
berg,  the  patients  having  felt,  some  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  that  they  are 
not  outcasts  from  society,  but  are  the  objects  of  kindly  feeling  and  regard. 

"As  regards  medical  treatment,  I  may  just  state  tliat  general  bleeding  is 
very  rarely  employed;  when  it  is,  the  cases  are  usually  apoplectic,  and  not 
maniacal.  Topical  depletion  by  leeches  and  cupping  are  much  more  frequeutly 
resoi-ted  to,  Dr.  Everts  stating  that  the  latter  woidd  be  employed  at  least  once 
daily.  Tunod's  ventuuse  moiisfre  is  also  considered  of  great  service  in  deriving 
the  blood  from  the  sj)inal  cord  and  cerebrum,  and  in  restoring  the  eatamenia  in 
hysterical  mania.  Emetics  are  occasionally  found  of  use.  There  were  reported 
to  be  on  the  day  of  my  visit  50  women  and  40  men  luider  medical  treatment — 
many  of  these,  of  coru-se,  quite  independent  of  the  mental  disease. 

"The  grounds  are,  as  I  have  said,  very  beautiful.  We  took  a  walk  through 
some  magnificent  avenues  of  elm  and  beech,  through  one  of  which  Dr.  E. 
conducted  me  to  his  house,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  asylum.  The  wife 
and  child  of  a  pauper  patient  were  strolling  together  in  one  of  these  ])leasant 
shady  walks,  and  were  very  kindly  greeted  by  the  excellent  superintendent. 

In  such  a  place, might  (if  anywhere)  with  reason  exclaim,  '  There  is  every 

temptation  to  lose  one's  wits  !'" 
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In  addition  to  tlic  infonnatiou  contained  in  the  ahove  Letter,  I  may  here  add 
llic  following  Tables,  extracted  from  the  llcports  of  1850  and  1851 : — 

Table  I. 
Showing  the  number  of  Patients,  dirt!/,  excited,  restrained,  and  secluded. 


Average 

Average 

No.  daily 

No.  daily 
in 

Seclusion 

Seclusion 

Period. 

No.  daily 
dirty. 

No.  daily 
excited. 

in 
restraint. 

restraint 
chair. 

by  day. 

by  night. 

M. 

W. 

M.  !  w. 

M. 

W. 

M.      W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

1.850. 

July       .    .    . 

1 

7 

8 

26 

1 

3 

0 

1 

7 

8 

13 

14 

August  .    .    , 

1 

9 

9 

24 

1 

1 

0 

2 

6 

6 

12 

12 

September 

6 

7 

12 

35 

7 

6 

1 

2 

8 

6 

14 

12 

October      .    . 

6 

8 

14 

34 

7 

4 

1 

2 

8 

7 

14 

13 

November  .    . 

7 

8 

4    '  35 

1 

1 

1 

2 

6 

7 

12 

13 

December  .    . 

8 

11 

15       43 

1 

1 

1 

3 

8 

6 

14 

12 

In  the  Eeport  of  1851,  it  is  stated  that  the  total  cured  was  greater  than  iu 
1850,  viz.  in  1850,  26,  and  in  1851,  35  ;  or  a  per  centage  of  22'1  on  the  ad- 
missions of  1850,  and  27'3  on  those  of  1851.  During  1851  tlie  amount  of 
restraint  is  reported  at  2  4  on  every  100  patients  in  the  house;  and  several 
reasons  are  given  for  being  unable,  in  the  then  state  of  the  house,  to  abolish 
restraint  entii-ely.  The  number  secluded  amounted  to  5'1  per  cent,  by  day, 
and  13"1  per  cent,  by  night.  The  following  Table  w^Ul  show  many  other  inte- 
resting facts.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  any  subsequent  lleport  at  hand.  I  am 
glad,  however,  to  be  able  to  state  that  since  January  of  this  year  no  restraint 
whatever  has  been  employed  in  the  asyliun  : — 

Table  II. 

Showing  the  Admissions,  Eeroveries,  and  Deaths  during  1851,  with  other 

particulars  of  interest. 


In  the  Asylum,  January'  1st,  1851 
Admitted  during  the  year 


Discharged — 
Cured    . 
Improved 
Not  improved 
Died      . 


M. 


W.    I  Total, 


14 
5 
4 

23 


21 
2 

2 
9 


Total    .        .  45    1     34 

Remaining  in  tlie  Asylum  at  the  end  of  the  year 


35 

7 

6 

31 


79 


M. 


W. 


Total. 


Ill 

67 


148 
61 


178 


45 


133 


209 


34 


175 


259 
128 


337 


79 


308 


Average  number  resident 
Sick,  old,  and  unable  to  work 

Engaged  in  work 

Attending  Divine  worship 

Dirty  patients 

Violent  ditto  

Under  rcstrahit 

Secluded  l)y  day       ..... 
Secluded  by  night  .... 

Attempts  at  suicide  (misuceessful) 
Attempts  at  escapes  (ditto)     , 

Epileptics 

Number  of  fits  by  day  (9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.) 
Number  of  lits  by  night  (9  p.m.  to  9  a.m.) 


M. 

W. 

127 

170 

39 

68 

87 

102 

55 

59 

8 

12 

15 

34 

3 

4 

5 

10 

14 

25 

1 

3 

8 

7 

25 

18 

IGOO 

2415 

1372 

3435 

Total. 

297 

107 

190 

114 

20 

49 

7 

15 

39 

4 

15 

43 

■1015 

4307 
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The  asvluin  ;it  !Nrrrv('nl)rrc:  lias  not  Im-ou  suiriciciiny  long  cstablislicd  to  allow 
of  much  certainty  in  regard  to  statistics ;  and  the  lirst  lew  years  ol"  an  insiitii.- 
tiou  for  the  ins<inc  are  always  unfavourable  to  a  large  proportion  of  cures — a 
ninch  larger  number  of  incurable  eases  being  in  the  first  instance  adniilted. 
I  have  been  favoured,  however,  l)y  Dr.  van  Lecuwen  with  the  following 
resxdt.  He  says: — "In  consequence  of  the  moral  system  of  treatment  com- 
bined Avitli  a  more  regular  nunlical  treatment  to  which  the  recent  cases  aro 
submitted — being  about  50  out  of  300  patients — and  in  wliicli  no  mechauical 
coercion  or  restraint  is  ])raetised  as  a  general  nde,  about  50  per  cent,  ol'  recent 
cases  of  insanity,  and  25  per  cent,  of  inveterate  cases  arc  restored  to  health 
and  entire  happiness." 

The  same  writer  has  most  kindly  sent  me  a  detailed  account  of  an  out-of- 
door  entertainment  or  fete,  Avhieh  took  place  in  the  grounds  of  the  asylum 
sometime  ago.  Such  ocemTcnces  are  so  common  in  our  English  asyhnns  that 
there  is  no  longer  much  surprise  experienced  at  the  good  order,  &e.  of  the 
j^aticnts  on  these  occasions.  It  is  not,  therefore,  as  anything  novel  or 
extraordinary  that  I  give  some  report  of  the  eveut  here,  but  merely  as 
the  best  ])roof  that  I  can  possibly  adduce  of  the  humane  management  of 
the  establishment,  and  as  a  conlirmation  of  the  favourable  impression  I 
received  on  visiting  it.  It  will  also  serve  to  illustrate  Dutch  manners  and 
customs.  To  the  good  people  in  Holland  the  thing  was  perfectly  surprising, 
and  considered  almost  rash ;  a  fact  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating 
the  great  merit  of  the  medical  oliicers  in  proposing  and  carrying  it  out  with 
success. 

"  The  result  of  a  regular  vocal  and  instrumental  concert"  (writes  Dr. 
van  Lecuwen),  "  given  for  the  lirst  time  at  Meerenberg,  cpute  sixrpasscd  our 
best  expectations.  Many  days  later  did  the  patients  continue  to  remem- 
ber it  gratefully,  and  several  who  ])reviously  always  thought  themselves 
imprisoned  at  Meerenberg  gave  up  this  terrible  idea.  A  detailed  account  of  it 
given  in  the  papers  excited  a  general  interest  and  sympathy  throughout  the 
whole  country,  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  peo})le  in  Holland  had  never  yet  heard 
of  such  a  thing  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  which  they  had  always  considered  as  iden- 
tical with  the  mad-houses  of  the  old  system.  Some  benevolent  persons  assisted 
us  with  contributions,  and  one  of  the  great  statesmen  and  best  national  poets 
in  Holland,  Mr.  M.  C.  van  Hall,  of  Amsterdam,  published  a  poem  in  memory 
of  this  i)hilauthropic  entertainment. 

"As  is  usually  every  year  the  case  in  Holland  on  the  15th  of  April,  the 
nightingales,  the  messengers  of  spring,  appeared  and  delighted  in  hundred.s 
the  beautiful  neighbourhood  of  Meerenberg  and  the  village  of  Bloemcndaal. 
As  Easter  Monday,  a  day  on  which  the  working-class  in  Holland  spend  the 
afternoon  as  much  as  possible  in  family  pai'ties,  walks,  and  country  feasts,  was 
approaching,  it  seemed  but  right  to  prepare  on  that  afternoon  a  similar  re- 
creation for  the  unhappy  patients,  who  never  since  their  deep  affliction  had 
enjoyed  their  former  customs,  and  some  of  whom  had  a  lively  recollcctiou  of 
the  old  system  of  treatment,  by  which  they  had  been  conthied  to  dungeons, 
and  like  brutes  fastened  by  chains.  To  make  the  patients  accpiainted  vith  the 
character  and  order  of  the  feast,  large  '  Frogrammes  of  the  Tc'te  Cliampctre,  to 
he  held  in  the  afternoon  of  Eader  Mondaij  bn  the  inhabitants  of  Meereuberij' 
Avcre  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  wards  a  few  days  before,  and  to  every  one 
who  required  it  a  ticket  of  admission  was  granted.  The  patients  were  tilled 
with  joy  when  they  heard  that  large  tents  woidd  be  erected  in  the  meadow  to 
receive  them,  with  a  ]n-ovision  of  Easter  cakes,  1000  eggs,  plenty  of  jiicklc, 
and  bread  and  beer;  that  runeh  and  Judy  would  play;  that  there  would  be  a 
shop  kept  by  an  old  woman,  boding,  selling,  and  distributing  fresh  hot  oil-cakes  ; 
and  that  all  kinds  of  games  would  be  performed,  and  matches,  for  which  prizes 
would  be  given  to  the  winners;  and,  lastly,  that  a  little  band  of  nuisic  would 
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af lend  the  whole.     Tlio  very  anticipation  of  all  these  good  things  made  them 
forget  their  sorrows  ! 

"  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday  the  great  bell  of  the  asykun 
called  all  the  iiatients  up  to  a  large  corridor,  where  they  were  arranged  in  the 
ordcn-  directed  by  the  ijrognunme.  Their  number  amounted  to  140,  making 
with  the  attendants,  friends,  and  visitors,  about  250  persons.  All  being  ready 
tliey  went  out,  preceded  by  the  band  of  music,  through  a  broad  beautiful 
avenue,  behind  the  asylum  to"^  the  field.  Here  they  were  received  and  addressed 
by  their  physician  and  friend,  whose  speech  was  listened  to  with  great  atten- 
tion. After  the  address  the  male  and  female  patients  went  to  their  respective 
tents,  where  they  were  treated  with  cake,  eggs,  and  beer ;  then  the  matches 
and  games  began,  varied  as  much  as  possible,  and  sometimes  interrupted  by 
the  distribution  of  i)rizes,  and  by  refreshments.  I  Avill  not  enter  into  a  detailed 
description  of  the  feast  itself  ;*  it  was  similar  to  ordinary  ])opidar  recreations, 
such  as  every  one  has  witnessed  once  in  his  life ;  perhaps  there  was  even  more 
orderly  conduct  and  less  extravagance,  owing  to  the  behaviour  of  the  atten- 
dants and  the  attention  of  the  officers,  who  were  masters  of  the  ceremony. 
Certainly  the  refreshments  and  Punch  and  Judy  caused  the  greatest  delight. 

"  Only  four  out  of  the  140  patients  required  to  be  taken  in  on  accoiint  of  excite- 
ment and  a  desire  to  escape,  and  when  at  half-past  six  o'clock  the  bell  of  the 
asylum  gave  the  signal  that  the  feast  was  ending,  all  the  patients  followed  the 
officers  and  attendants  without  any  difficulty,  and  arranged  tliemselvcs  again  hi 
the  order  required  to  return  home,  where  a  supper  of  chocolate  and  cakes 
awaited  them.  After  supper,  the  evening  was  spent  in  the  same  satisfactory 
manner  by  in-door  entertainments,  and  the  following  night  was  as  quiet  as  ever 
could  have  been  wislied." 

ITie  poem  mentioned  in  the  above  account,  as  written  by  M.  C.  van  Hall, 
ended  with  the  words, — 

"  Come  spring,  come  nightingales, 
Come  to  Bloemendaal's  sweet  iieighboiirliood  !  " 

In  answer  to  this  poetical  effusion.  Dr.  van  Lceuwen  responded  also  in 
rhyme,  and  I  have  to  thank  a  friend  for  having  so  successfully  turned  it  into  the 
follpwhig  English  verse: — • 


o 


"  Lured  by  your  kindred  notes,  0  greyhair' d  bard  of  the  city. 
Joyous  the  nightingales  throng  to  Bloemendaal's  woods  and  gay  parterres, 
Filling  its  gardens  around  with  many  melodious  echoes  : 
Mingling  their  song  with  your  muse,  loud  thrills  the  rapturous  concert. 
Till  Nature's  chorus  usurps  the  glory  of  Art's  diapason  ; 
Bringing  a  soothing  charm  to  minds  bowed  down  in  distress; 
Wooing  awhile  into  peace  the  fiercest  frenzies  of  madness! 
That  mom  a  hundred  of  those  who  have  known  that  worst  of  afflictions, 
Bent  the  knee  unto  Heaven  with  the  prayer  of  a  Christian  household : 
Now  they  wander  afield  to  taste  the  fresh  breath  of  the  spring  time 
Tliankful  to  Him  who  bestows  such  blessed  season  of  respite. 
Even  to  these  whose  life  is  so  painfully  darken'd  with  sorrow 
Rises  supreme  over  all  that  Faith  whose  power  worketh  wonders  : 
Joyful  in  freedom  they  roam,  forgetting  their  bondage,  while  under 
An  eye  that  kindles  with  love,  and  In-ings  to  each  heart  consolation. 
'Are  these  then  those  turbulent  souls,  whom  rage  and  demoniac  fury 
'Urge  with  an  impulse  dire,  as  tho'  sprung  from  the  madness  of  Satan?' 
Ah!    no,  let  us  soften  with  love  the  harshness  of  words  breathing  terror  ; 
Restored  to  liumanity's  ranks,  let  us  hail  them  once  more  as  our  fellows! 
Behold  their  light-hearted  joy!   look  around  on  their  innocent  gambols, 
Threading  the  mazy  dance — before  the  tents  on  the  green  sward ; 
Moved  with  joy  is  each- heart  by  the  genial  impulse  of  spring  time ; 
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Licflitetl  each  face  with  a  smile— as  if  to  tlie  season  responsive ! 
Such  the  glad  motions  of  s[)i'iiig — called  forth  hy  the  Hightingale's  carol. 
Kindling  the  spirit  of  love,  and  cheeiing  the  heart  with  its  music. 
AVorthily  have  you  sung,  that  by  fostering  care  and  attention 
Glimmering  sparks  of  the  mind  may  be  fann'd  to  a  nobler  existence. 
Long  then  may  Meerenberg  tlirive — long,   long,   may  our  Fatherland 

witness. 
How  dear  to  the  Hollander's  heart  are  the  tenderest  ties  of  affection  !" 

Amsterdam. — Since  the  erection  of  the  Meerenberg  Asylum,  the  establish- 
ment formerly  here  and  at  Haarlem  liave  been  closed,  and  their  insane  removed 
to  Meerenberg.  The  following  is  a  statement  showing  the  admissions,  dis- 
charges, and  deaths  of  the  patients  at  these  asylums  from  1844  to  1849: — 
Admitted,  243  men;  288  women;  total,  531.  Cured,  189,  or  35'5  per  cent, 
of  the  admissions.  Died,  150,  being  a  mortality  per  cent,  per  annujii  on  the 
mean  mimber  resident  of  14'5. 

There  is  a  small  asylum  at  Amsterdam  for  the  Jews.  It  merits  no  particular 
description.  I  suljjoin,  however,  a  statement  of  the  admissions,  discharges, 
and  deaths  from  1844  to  1850  (inclusive).  It  exhibits  a  very  low  per  centage 
of  recoveries  and  a  high  rate  of  mortality.  But  it  would  not  be  fair  to  draw 
too  decided  an  inference  in  so  very  smaU  an  asylum,  from  statistics  exteudmg 
over  not  more  than  seven  years. 

Table, 

Showing  the  Admissions,  E^coveries,  and  Deaths  at  the  Jew^  Asylum, 

Amsterdam,  from  1844  to  1851 : — 


Admitted  during  the  seven  years    . 
Remaining-  in  the  Asyhmi,  January,  1844, 

Discharged  recovered 

Discliarged  not  recovered        .... 
Died 

Of  those  in  the  Asylum,  January,  1844— 

Recovered 

Not  recovered           

Died 

Total    . 

Total  discharged  and  died  in  seven  years 

Eemaimng  in  the  Asylum,  January,  1851 

Average  number  resident  during  seven  years 

•              • 

M. 

• 

w. 

• 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

46 
3 

52 

4 

98 
7 

49 
37 

56 
36 

105 
73 

10 

2 

23 

1 

1 

12 

8 

15 

1 

22 
10 
38 

1 
2 

37 

•  • 

•  • 

36 

• 
• 
• 

73 

• 
• 
* 

12 

20 

32 

7-6 

11-8 

19-4 

Proportion  of  the  recoveries  per  cent,  of  the  adm 
Mean  annual  mortaUty  per  cent,  resident 

issions 

• 

• 

M. 

W. 

Mean. 

21-8 
42-0 

22-4 
170 

21-4 
29-2 

Utrecht. — "  This  asylum  is  situated  in  the  to^vn,  and  is,  consequently,  sub- 
jected to  many  disadvantages ;  the  biulding  is  old  also,  and  its  plan  has  nothing 
particidar  to  recommend  it — a  portion  of  it  is  about  to  be  pulled  down  and 
rebuilt.     Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  however,  there  is  at  this  asylum 
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that  wliicli  compensates  (to  a  great  extent)  for  areliiteetural  and  local  defects, 
a  tlioroun-li  desire  to  promote  the  comfort  and  cnre of  its  inmates.  I  Inuc  seen 
Professor  Scliroeder  van  der  Kolk,  tlic  visiting  physician  to  the  asylum  ;  he  is  a 
man  of  great  ability,  and  profoundly  conversant  with  the  subject  of  insanity ;  his 
ability  is  only  equalled  by  his  humanity,  and  to  him,  I  believe,  Hollaud  owes 
more'than  to  any  other  one  man  for  the  reformation  which  lias  been  effected  iu 
the  treatment  of  the  insane.  He  introduced  me  to  Dr.  van  Lith,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Utrecht  Asylum,  who  kindly  conducted  me  over  it,  and  supplied 
me  with  the  information  I  have  obtained. 

"  The  asylum  provides  for  the  insane,  poor  and  rich,  of  the  province  of  Utrecht 
— tlie  population  of  which  province  is  lJr9,3-f 7 ;  the  number  of  patients  is  127, 
of  whom  07  arc  men  and  GO  women.  Hence  it  Avill  be  evident  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  insane  must,be  unprovided  for  by  this  asylum,  which  is  the  only 
one  for  the  province. 

"Al)out  two-tlurds  of  the  patients  are  Protestants,  and  one-third  Catholic. 
There  are  three  classes  as  to  payment,  25  being  of  tlie  first  or  rich  division 
(paying  66/.  125.  per  annum),  27  being  of  the  middle  division,  and  paying  lialf 
the  above,  and  75  being  of  the  last  or  pauper  class,  and  paying  151.  to  13/.  6*. 
Tiiere  is  no  true  elassilication  of  the  patients  in  regard  to  their  mental  state. 
There  are  no  separate  rooms  for  the  dirty  and  noisy  ;  nor  is  there  a  chapel  or 
schoolroom.  The  proportion  of  attendants  is  good,  17  to  127,  or  1  to  7  and  a 
fraction.  One  or  two  of  them,  however,  are  engaged  in  other  work.  Their 
wages  appear  to  be,  as  at  the  otlier  asylums  I  have  visited,  extremely  low,  the 
highest  being  12/.  a  year. 

"Tiie  pauper  females  were  at  dinner  when  I  entered  their  room.  I  was  in- 
fonned  that  none  were  that  day  absent  from  table  on  account  of  noisy,  violent 
conduct ;  they  certainly  looked  extremely  comfortable  and  clean,  and  were  eat- 
ing tlieir  dinner  with  great  gusto. 

"  The  day-rooms  were  comfortable — the  airing-courts  adjoining  were  small  and 
fiUed  with  trees — they  looked  rather  dark  and  gloomy,  however.  Owing  to  the 
situation  of  the  asylum  in  tlie  town,  no  room  enjoys  a  free  and  extensive  pros- 
pect. Tlie  bed-rooms  were  clean  ;  the  dormitories  contained  a  large  number ;  in 
one  room  I  counted  as  many  as  30  beds.  Tlie  epileptics  sleep  in  recesses  in  the 
walls,  guarded  by  folding  doors  of  open  M-ood-work ;  this  has  an  unpleasant 
effect,  and  is  too  much  like  a  berth  in  a  cabin. 

"There  was  a  room  which  gave  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  occupation  of  the 
patients — a  bazaar-room,  in  which  I  saw  some  fancy  models  of  ships,  houses,  &c. 
very  nicely  executed.  Indeed,  in  one  way  or  another  very  few  patients,  not  of 
the  rich  class,  are  unemployed.  Some  were  busy  tailoring,  but  few  were  at 
work  during  my  visit,  owing  to  its  being  a  holiday. 

"Keither  Professor  van  der  Kolk  nor  Dr.  van  der  Lith  subscribe  uncon- 
ditionally to  the  Non-Restraint  System,  but  the  amount  of  mechanical  restraint 
praetiscu  is  very  small.  On  the  day  in  which  I  visited  the  asylum  I  saw  two 
patients  restrained.  Sometimes,  a  week  passes  without  resorting  to  coercion, 
but  on  an  average.  Dr.  van  der  Lith  informed  me,  that  probably  one  patient 
might  be  daily  restrained.  I  was  thoroughly  satisfied,  however,  that  a  kind 
and  humane  spirit  actuates  the  direction  of  this  institution;  and  I  can  only 
hope  that  before  very  long  an  asylum  may  be  provided  ou(  of  the  town  of 
Utrecht,  in  M^hich  the  same  principles  may  be  carried  out  towards  the  patients, 
but  (owing  to  an  improved  site  and  building)  with  still  greater  success." 

I  may  here  iniroduee  a  siiort  reference  to  the  past  histoiy  of  this  asylum 
extracted  from  the  Appendix  to  Professor  van  der  Kolk's  "  Oration,"  published 
1S37.  To  this  I  am  able  to  add  the  statistics  of  tlie  asylum  from  ISll  to 
1851. 

"  Before  1831,"  says  the  Professor,  "  the  insane  of  the  lowest  class  aloue 
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ucvc  received  into  iliis  asylmn.  Tliese,  sluit  u|)  in  narrow  and  stinkinc?  colls, 
■wore  loft  in  other  res])ects  to  llicniselves,  the  sexes  beiuy-  entirely  mixed.  Tlie 
iiiunbers  varied,  but  there  were  on  an  average  between  20  and  30.  From  1S31 
to  the  present  time,  the  building  has  been  more  and  more  improved,  so  that 
even  gardens  have  l)een  added,  a  suliicient  area  for  the  free  current  of  air 
.'Ul'oided,  adapted  also  for  games  and  sundry  occupations ;  and  workshops  have 
been  built,  in  which  various  trades  are  performed  by  the  patients.  It  was  also 
provided  that  there  should  be  open  places  in  which  those  who  were  excited, 
noisy,  and  violent  might  be  located;  thus  separated  from  others,  they  were 
able  to  enjoy  the  open  air  without  danger  to  any  one.  *  *  *  *  * 

"  These  and  other  improvements  havmg  been  effected,  the  number  of  patients 
of  every  rank  and  ])laee,  annually  sent  to  this  asylum,  was  much  increased ; 
these  were  di\idcil  into  three  classes, — the  rich,  those  of  moderate  means,  and 
the  poor.  To  each  of  these  classes  separate  ])arts  of  the  building  were  assigned, 
and  gardens  in  M-hich  they  were  able  to  work,  exercise  themselves,  or  play,  care 
being  taken  that  there  was  a  complete  separation  of  the  sexes.  Those  of  the 
iirst  class  enjoy  a  single  bedroom,  ornamented  in  a  manner  similar  to  Mhat  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  at  home.  *  *  *  *  * 

'•'  In  regard  to  the  early  condition  of  this  asylum,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  number  of  the  insane  which  were  annually  admitted  and  cured  was  so  small, 
that  no  comparison  can  be  made  between  them,  such  as  we  have  given  in  the 
following  Table.  For  often  one  patient  was  admitted,  and  one  was  discharged 
cured,  which  led  to  an  entirely  false  conclusion.  From  this  cause,  out  of  the 
number  of  patients  Avho  yearly  entered  our  asylum,  from  the  1st  day  of 
January,  for  30  years,— that  is  from  ISOO  to  1S30, — we  have  taken  the  mean 
uumber,  which  is  equal  to  2i  ;  the  number  discharged  cured  during  this  period 
was  36,  therefore  1"2  per  annum.  Consequently,  the  proportion  is  as  24  to  1-2. 
But  for  the  last  five  years  the  mean  number  of  patients  was  55 "4,  and  the 
mmiber  of  the  cured  17"G;  eonscquently,  the  proportion  is  as  55'-itol7'G. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  number  of  cures  during  the  first  30  years  of  the 
century  is  to  the  luunber  of  cures  during  the  last  5  years  as  1'2  to  7'G,  or  as 
3  to  19.  *  *  *  *  *  The  contrast  in  "the  mortality  during  these  is  also 
equally  striking.  During  the  first  30  years  of  the  century,  the  mortality 
calculated  on  the  admissions  was  35  per  cent.  During  the  last  5  years  only  17 
per  cent." 

The  Professor  adds  the  following  Table  of  admissions  and  recoveries  at  the 
Utrecht  asylum  during  five  years  : — ■ 


Year. 

Admissions. 

Eecoveries. 

Per  centage 

of 
Keeoveries. 

M.        W. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

1832-33 
1833-34 
1834-35 
1835-36 
1836-37 

17 
32 
26 
32 
35 

5 
12 
15 
21 
22 

22 
44 
41 
53 
57 

9 
14 
16 
15 

20 

1 

0 
2 

5 
6 

10 
14 

18 
20 
26 

45 
31 
44 
38 
46 

1832-37 

142 

75       217 

74    1     14 

88 

40 

It)  is  singular  that  in  the  following  Tabic,  which  embraces  a  subsequent 
period — namely,  ISll  to  1S51 — the  proportion  of  cures  to  the  admissions  is 
considerably  less  than  it  was  in  an  earlier  period  of  the  institution : — 
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Table, 
Showing  the  Admissions,  Recoveries,  and  Deaths  at  the  Utrecht  Asylum, 

from  1844  to  1S51. 


Admitted  during'  the  seven  years 
EemaLning  in  the  AsyUim    ".        .        .        . 

Discharged — 

Recovered 

Not  recovered       .... 

Died 

Of  those  in  the  Asylum,  January,  1841 — 

Recovered 

Not  recovered       .... 

Died 

Total    . 
Total  discharged  and  died  in  seven  years    . 
Remaining  in  the  house,  January,  1851 
Average  number  resident  during  the  seven  ye£ 

M. 

W. 

T. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

173 
64 

119 
52 

292 
116 

237 
170 

171 
114 

409 
284 

50 
35 
45 

13 

8 
19 

38 
20 
26 

10 

9 

11 

88 
55 
71 

23 
17 
30 

170 

•        • 
irs 

114 

284 

67 

57 

124 

66 

54-4 

120-4 

Proportion  of  the  recoveries  per  cent,  of  the  ac 
Mean  annual  mortality  per  cent,  resident   . 

hnissio 

ns    , 

• 

M. 

W. 

Mean. 

28-9 
13-7 

32 
9-5 

30-1 
11-6 

ZuTPHEN. — "  This  place  recals  the  name  of  the  brave  Sir  Pliilip  Sidney,  for 
it  wras  here  that,  after  the  close  of  the  battle  which  cost  hiin  his  life.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  as  generous  as  he  was  brave,  refused  the  water  offered  him,  and  point- 
ing to  a  common  soldier  near  him,  exclaimed,  '  This  man's  necessity  is  greater 
than  mine.'  But  I  came  here  to  visit  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  not  a  battle  field ; 
and  so  \\t11  proceed  at  once  to  describe  it. 

_  "  Accompanied  by  Dr.  Ramaer,  its  physician,  I  went  to  the  asylum,  which  is 
situated  in  the  town  of  Zutphen  itself,  and  is  an  old,  irregularly  built  buildmg, 
having  nothing  architecturally  to  recommend  it.  It  provides  for  the  insane  of 
Gelderland,  a  province  containing  about  370,560  inhabitants.  It  contains  225 
patients — about  an  equal  number  of  men  and  women.  The  patients  are  arranged 
in  three  classes  on  the  basis  of  payment — the  scale  is  the  same  as  at  Utrecht. 
About  one-third  of  the  patients  are  Protestants,  the  remaining  two-thirds 
Catholics  and  Jews. 

"  Great  energy  characterises  Dr.  Ramaer,  and  I  believe  he  endeavours  to 
provide  for  the  comfort  of  the  patients  committed  to  his  charge.  Many  of  the 
patients  were  employed ;  I  was  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  tailor's 
room,  in  which  many  of  the  patients  were  actively  at  work,  and  engaged  in 
lively  convei-sation :  there  was  a  joiner's  room  also — and  on  the  women's  side 
of  the  house  the  patients  were  occupied  with  sewing,  washing,  &c.  There  is  not, 
and  hardly  can  be,  out  of  door  employment :  it  is  grievous  to  tiiink  of  the  num- 
ber of  lunatic  asylums  wliich,  simply  by  their  locality,  arc  unable  to  su])i)ly  this 
important  auxiliary  to  the  endeavours  of  the  superintendent  to  benelit  tJie  phy- 
sical and  the  mental  health  of  his  patient.  To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  even  in 
intra-mural  asylums,  this  defect  can  be  met  by  possessing  laud  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  sending  those  who  are  suitable  to  work  there.  But  to  tliis  {)lan 
there  are  many  obvious  objections,  only  less  than  having  no  land  at  all.  The 
asylum  has  no  school  and  no  chapel;  it  was  stated  that  the  patients  are  taken 
to  the  chapels  in  the  town. 
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"Tlichaths  arc  good;  a  doiirhc  is  provided,  l)ui  llichoro  is  small.  Tt  is  never 
used  as  a  j)unishincut  by  whicli  to  bully  the  paticut  into  a  confession  of  his 
delusions,  but  simply  as  a  therapeutic  a^ent.  The  ventilation  is  effected  by 
■windows,  and  is  not  so  complete  as  is  desii-able.  The  day-rooms  are  heated  by 
stoves,  the  bed-rooms  are  without;  there  is  no  apparatus  for  warming  the 
house  generally.  To  om-  English  minds  stoves  never  convey  the  same  idi-a  of 
comfort  and  cheerfulness  as  open  fires.  The  airing  courts  are  too  crowded  with 
trees  in  the  Dutch  asylums,  and  give  one  rather  a  gloomy  impression  in  eonse- 
(luence ;  but  if  t  his  is  carried  to  excess  in  Holland,  we  iu  England  perhaps  go 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  keep  our  airing  courts  too  bare. 

"  With  regard  to  restraint;  at  the  time  of  my  going  round  the  house  I  saw  only 
one  man  restrained;  but  there  were  two  women;  one,  of  the  highest  class,  was 
confined  by  wrist  straps ;  the  other,  a  pauper,  was  securely  fastened  into  a  coer- 
cion chair,  and  wore  besides  a  camisole.  She  was  considerably  excited,  and  was 
spitting  in  all  directions.  I  should  have  very  much  preferred  being  in  seclusion 
^\^th  my  ]iii\hs  free,  had  I  been  her,  and  as  superintendent  should  have  much 
preferred  seeing  her  there.  Dr.  R.  distinctly  stated  that  restraint  in  her 
case  had  only  been  necessary  for  a  few  days,  and  would  probably  not  be  required, 
much  longer.  The  court  for  the  noisy  women  contained  about  30  patients, — 
many  of  them  were  boisterous,  and  would  probably  have  been  restrained  in  an 
inferior  asylum  ;  the  dress  was  neat,  and  free  from  anything  of  a  prison  cha- 
racter, as  some  of  our  English  strong  dresses  really  are.  Dr.  R.  has  no 
padded  room.  There  was  a  dormitory  for  the  dirty  patients,  as  well  as  those 
of  cleanly  habits,  and  owing  to  the  number  of  beds,  and  the  ventilation  not 
being  very  good,  I  cannot  doubt  the  rooms  are  often  offensive.  The  number 
of  patients  iu  the  other  dormitories  was  far  too  large  (as  many  as  30),  and  much 
crowded.  One  room  which  I  entered,  where  there  were  several  women  patients 
iU  iu  bed,  was  so  offensive,  that  I  could  not  have  remained  in  it  long  without 
being  sick. 

"  To  these  particulars  I  subjoin  the  following  statistical  information : — 


Table, 
Showing  the  Admissions,  Recoveries,  and  Deaths  at  the  Ztttphen  Asylum, 

from  1844  to  1851. 


Admitted  during  the  seven  years    . 
Remaining  in  the  Asylum        .... 

Discharged  recovered 

Discharged  not  recovered        .... 
Died 

Of  those  in  the  Asylum,  January,  1844— 

Recovered 

JJot  recovered 

Died 

Total    . 
Total  discharged  and  died  in  seven  years 

Bemaining  in  the  house,  January,  1851 

Mean  number  resident  durmg  seven  years 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

228 
44 

211 
29 

439 
73 

272 
172 

240 
156 

512 
328 

65 
17 

70 

3 

2 

15 

80 
10 
50 

3 

4 
9 

145 

27 

120 

6 
6 

24 

172 

.        * 

•        • 

156 

• 

328 

100 

84 

184 

81-4 

72- 

153-4 

Proportion  of  the  recoveries  per  cent,  of  the  adn 
Mean  annual  mortality  per  cent,  resident 

lissions 

• 

• 

M. 

37-9 
14-8 

W. 

28-5 
6-9 

Mean. 

33-03 
lO'S 
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"  Dr.  R.  constantly  finds  a  much  larger  proportion  of  noisy  patients  among 
the  women  than  the  men — at  present   there   are  nearly  twice  as  many  of  the 

former  more  or  less  excited.     On  luentiuniug  this  to ,  as  a  reproach  on 

the  gentler  sex,  she  argued  that  it  was  uatui-al  to  suppose  women  would  be 
more  noisy  than  men  when  insane,  because  they  are  so  much  less  so  when  they 
are  sane ! 

"  At  Zutphen  I  met  with  the  superintendent  of  the  Deventer  Asylum,  formerly 
under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Everts.  I  had  intended  to  have  visited  it,  but  several 
circumstances,  and  the  necessity  for  hastening  on  to  Sie^burg,  induced  me  to 
omit  Deventer,  as  also  the  colonies  of  criminals  at  Ryssel,  which  I  had  much 
desired  to  visit.  I  subjoin,  however,  the  following  statistical  information  in 
regard  to  the  Deventer  Asylum  from  1841  to  1851.  It  exliibits  the  highest 
per  centage  of  cures  of  any  asylum  in  Holland: — 

Table, 

Shotcing  the  Admissions,  Becoveries,  and  Deaths  at  the  Deventer  Asylum, 

from  1841  to  1851. 


Admitted  during  the  seven  years    . 
Remaining  in  the  Asylum,  January,  1844 

Discharged  recovered 

Discharged  not  recovered        .... 
Died                  

Of  those  in  the  Asylum,  January,  1844— 

Recovered 

Not  recovered 

Died           .               

Total   . 

Total  discharged  and  died  in  seven  years 

Remaining  in  the  house,  January,  1851 

Average  number  resident  during  the  seven  years 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

146 
69 

103 
47 

249 
116 

215 
139 

150 
104 

365 
243 

55 
17 
29 

8 

6 

24 

46 
13 
16 

7 

8 

14 

101 
30 
45 

15 
14 

38 

139 

104 

243 

76 

46 

122 

79-4 

46-4 

126 

Proportion  of  the  recoveries  per  cent,  of  the  admissions 

Mean  annual  mortaUty  per  cent,  resident 

M. 

W. 

Mean. 

37-7 
94 

44-6 
9-3 

40-6 
9-3 

"  I  have  now  seen  the  principal  Dutch  asylums,  and  shall  leave  Holland  to- 
morrow. In  reviewing  their  condition  generaUy,  it  wiU  be  evident  that  they 
are  not  yet  j)crfeet ;  a  great  work  of  ri-l'onn,  liowcsver,  has  been  commenced, 
and  considering  the  period  of  time  which  has  elapsed,  I  think  that  the  progress 
made  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  insane  is  highly  satisfactory. 
One  noble  institution  has  been  reared,  of  which  any  country  might  justly  be 
proud,  an  institution  which,  itself  the  indication  and  result  of  the  reform  in 
Holland,  will  in  its  turn  act  as  the  nucleus  of  an  extended  improvement  in  the 
mauiigement  of  the  Dutch  asylums.  It  will  prove — it  has  proved  already — 
the  truth  of  those  principles  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  which  arc  now  so 
universally  admitted  in  our  own  countrv,  but  which  to  many  in  Holland,  a  few 
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years  back,  were  eoiii])aratively  little  knnwni.  And  if  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken,  late  as  Holland  lias  been  in  ret'oi-niing  the  state  of  her  asylnms, 
slu'  will  ere  hmg  advanee  to  a  point  beyond  that  arrived  at  by  some  Con- 
tinent al  conutries  which  began  the  work  of  reformation  before  her.  She  has 
ever  been  iu  advance  of  many  other  countries  in  her  philantlu-opic  institu- 
tions, and  it  was  only  because  slie  faihnl  to  appreciate  the  character  of  the 
lunatic  that  she  neglected  him ;  his  true  character  recognised,  slie  will  with  a 
firm  purpose  and  imrelaxed  energy  pursue  the  work  which  she  has  so  nobly 
begun." 

The  chief  defects  which  stiU  remain  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows  : — 
1st.  The  non-residence  in  many  asylums  of  any  medical  officer  or  weU- 
cducatcd  non-medical  superintendent.  2ud.  The  situation  of  most  of  the 
asylums — in  the  heart  of  the  town — and  the  consequent  want  of  out-of- 
door  employment.  3rd.  The  substitutes  for  mechanical  restraint  are  not 
sufficiently  introduced ;  and  the  provision  for  dirty  and  violent  patients  in- 
complete. 4th.  The  classilicatiou  of  the  patients  in  regard  to  mental  con- 
dition is  far  from  perfect.  5th.  Either  the  number  of  the  Connnissioners 
should  be  increased,  or  they  should  be  able  to  devote  their  time  exclusively  to 
the  subject. 

The  present  Commissioners,  however,  have  worked  laboriously  at  their  office, 
and  ha^e  obtained  much  valuable  statistical  information,  from  which  I  have 
prepared  the  following  Tables.  They  afford  important  rcsiilts  relative  to  the 
admissions,  discliarges,  &c.,  of  the  patients.  I  may  here  brietly  remark  upon 
the  most  salient  of  these.  In  taking  any  single  institution,  and  comparing  its 
statistics  ■^\'ith  another,  we  are  exposed  to  many  fallacies  arising  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  different  circumstances  in  each.  But  this  soiu'ce  of  error  is  less 
likely  to  occur  when  we  take  the  whole  or  a  large  number  of  the  asylums  of  a 
country,  and  examine  the  grand  results,  not  only  as  facts  of  independent  inte- 
rest, but  as  compared  with  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  asylums  in  other 
countries.  We  are  able  also,  in  the  present  Tables,  to  distinguish  the  cures  of 
the  patients  admitted  after  a  given  period  from  the  cures  of  those  previously 
in  the  establishment.  Hence  the  per  centage  of  cures  on  the  admissions  is 
exact.  An  interesting  fact  in  the  present  case  is  apparent,  from  being  able  to 
make  this  distinction.  Of  the  837  in  the  asylums  in  1844,  only  11-9  per  cent, 
were  cured  up  to  1851 ;  while  of  the  admissions  which  took  place  between 
1844-51,  32'4  per  cent,  were  cured.  We  are  aware  that  we  are  here  comparing 
two  different  things — the  per  centage  on  tlie  admissions  and  the  per  centage 
on  the  number  in  the  house  in  a  certain  year ;  but  the  allowance  to  be  made 
for  this  is  comparatively  small,  and  still  leaves  a  large  actual  difference.  This 
is  principally  to  be  explained,  I  imagine,  by  the  large  number  of  incurable  cases 
which  must  have  been  in  the  asylums  at  that  time  (1844) ;  and  shows  that  they 
have  become,  as  it  was  intended  they  should,  medical  asylums,  instead  of  mere 
places  of  confinement. 

With  regard  to  the  recoveries  of  patients  since  1844,  it  will  be  seen  from 
Table  I.,  that  of  the  total  number  of  patients  (3087)  admitted  into  the  Dutch 
asylums,  1000  were  discharged  "  recovered  ;"  giving  a  per  centage  of  32'4.  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  this  result,  as  Table  II.*  will  enable  the  reader  to 
do,  with  the  recoveries,  calculated  on  the  same  principle,  of  the  insane  iu 
various  asylums  in  England  and  other  countries.  It  may  be  well  to  pre- 
mise, that  the  comparison  can  only  justly  be  made  between  the  asylums  in 
Holland  and  those  asylums  which  receive  epileptic  and  incurable  cases ;  and 
also,  that  the  Holland  asylums  receive  all   classes  as  regards  pecuniary  cou- 

*  Tlie  figures  in  this  Table,  introduced  in  order  to  make  a  comparison,  are  taken 
from  Dr.  Thurnam's  "Statistics  of  Insanity." 
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ditious.  Thus,  in  1850,  153  were  of  the  superior,  36  of  the  middle,  aud  1074 
of  the  k)\vcst  class  :  hence,  about  five-sixths  were  of  tlie  pauper  class.  Now, 
comparing  the  above  per  centage  of  recoveries  witli  an  average  of  6  asylums 
in  Eughxud  receiving  both  private  aud  pauper  patients  (about  one-third  of  the 
former),  we  observe  that  a  considerably  larger  proportion  recovered  in  the  6 
English  asylums.  On  the  otlier  hand,  in  the  metropolitan  licensed  houses, 
during  4  years  (containing  more  than  one-half  paupers),  the  proportion  of 
recoveries  was  as  low  as  25 '65  per  cent.,  being  6'75  below  tlie  per  centage  in 
Holland.  Again,  what  is  remarkable,  at  Siegburg,  where  only  curable  cases  are 
admitted,  only  3073  per  cent,  recovered.  Considering  the  condition  from 
which  the  asylums  in  Holland  liave  so  recently  emerged,  I  think  tiie  propor- 
tion of  recoveries  as  high  as  could  be  expected;  it  is  probable  that  for  tlie  suc- 
ceeding decennial  period,  it  will  be  raised  nearly  10  per  cent.  Dr.  Tlmrnam, 
in  his  "  Statistics,"  states  that  he  considers,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a 
proportion  much  below  40  per  cent,  to  be  low,  aud  one  much  exceeding  45  per 
cent,  to  be  high. 

In  regard  to  the  mortality,  this  I  luive  calculated  on  the  mean  number 
annually  resident  in  the  Dutch  asylums.  It  is  certainly  high.  The  average  of 
six  English  asylums  receiving  private  aud  pauper  patients,  exhibits  a  mean 
annual  mortality  of  1046 ;  tlie  mortality,  liowever,  of  nine  asylums  in  Eng- 
land, receiving  paupers  only,  was  13'S8;  and  that  of  the  metropolitan  licensed 
houses  (183y-"43),  14-68. 


Table  I. 

Showing  the  Admissions,  Discharges,  and  Deaths  of  Patients  in  the  Dutch 
Asylums,  during  seven  years  (1844-51). 


F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

Remainin<r  in  the  Asylums,  January  1st,  1844    . 
Admitted  during  seven  years  (1814-51) 

424 
1590 

413 
1497 

837 
3087 

Disi-harged — 

(a)  Uf  those  in  the  Asylums, January,  1844. 

Recovered 

Not  recovered      .... 
Died 

(b)  Of  those  subsequently  admitted. 

Recovered 

Not  recovered      .... 
Died 

Total  . 

Total  discharged  and  died  during  seven  year.s 

M. 

2014 
1395 

1910 
1253 

3924 

2648 
1276 

56 

38 

159 

477 
191 
474 

44 

43 

165 

523 

152 
327 

100 

80 

324 

1000 
343 

801 

1395 

1253 

2648 

Remaining  January  1st,  1851 

Average  number  resident  during  the  seven  years 

619 
608 

657 

502 

1110 

ns    . 

• 

M. 

F. 

Mean. 

32-4 

14-5 

Proportion  of  the  recoveries  per  cent,  of  the  u( 
Mean  annual  mortality  per  cent,  resident 

Imissio 

30- 
15-1 

34-9 
13-9 
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Table  II. 

Exhihlting  the  Comparative  Statistics  of  various  Asi/lurm  in  Great  Britain, 

Holland,  France,  Germany,  and  America. 


Remaining 

Proportion 

of 
Recoveries 

Mean 

Name  and  Description  of 

under 

Care, 

Jan.  1st, 

Numbers 

Numbers 

Numbers 

Annual 
Mortality 
per  cent. 

Asylums. 

Achnittcd. 

Recovered. 

Died. 

per  cent, 
of  Ad- 

1841 

Resident. 

missions. 

Averas^e   of   eleven  Dutch") 

Asylums,  for  pauper  and  [- 

837 

3087 

1000 

1125 

32-40 

14-5 

private  patients       .    .     j 

Average  of   nine    English  "j 

County  Asylums,  receiv-  > 

3273 

15548 

5746 

4551 

36-95 

13-88 

mg  paupers  only      .     .     ) 

Average    of    sLx    EnglishA 

County  Asylums,  receiv-  ( 
ing   private  and  pauper  f 

1127 

7738 

3627 

1256 

46-87 

10-46 

patients ) 

Average    of    Metropolitan") 

Licensed  Houses,  1839-1:3  V 

1827 

5850 

1501 

1209 

25-65 

14-68 

(more  than  half  panpers) ) 

The  York  Asylum  (one-tliird  ) 
paupers),  1814-il     .     .     j 

157 

1375 

475 

297 

34-54 

7-24 

The    York    Retreat,    1796-") 

18-17 S 

Average   of   seven    Scotch") 

84 

693 

292 

141 

49-24 

4-74 

chartered  Asylums  (more  > 

1324 

7130 

3021 

931 

42-37 

7-52 

than  half  paupers)   .    .     ) 

Average    of   ten    (pauper) ) 
Irish  Asylums     .     .     .     i 

2147 

10255 

4957 

1891 

48-33 

8-7 

Average  of  five  American") 

Asylums     (private     and  >■ 

640 

8675 

4062 

688 

46-82 

9-56 

pauper  patients)      .    .     ) 

Charenton,  1826-33  (private  > 
patients) ^ 

... 

1557 

518 

546 

33-26 

14-96 

Siegburg,     1825-40      (only ") 
curable  patients)      .    .     J 

1129 

347 

161 

30-73 

7-4 

Table  III. 

V 

Shoicing  the  Ages  of  Patients  in  each  Decennial  Period  admitted  into  the  Dutch 
Asylums  in  1850;  also  the  Form  of  the  Disorder. 


MEN. 

WOMEN. 

a 

c^' 

C8 

cS 

O    3 

Decennial  Period. 

i 

o 

O 

ca 

■s 

'o 

cd 

21 

o 

1 

o 
1 

c 
S 

o 

g 

1— 1 

to 

1 

c3 
1 

a 

o 

A 
O 

1 

"3 

o 
■-3 

p. 
a 

3 

o 

Under  10  ...    . 

... 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3  1 

From   10  to  20  .    . 

-4 

2 

2 

2 

4 

14  1 

4 

1 

1 

6 

20 

„       20  to  30  .    . 

19 

9 

5 

11 

1 

10 

55 

20 

3 

12 

6 

4 

5 

50 

105 

„      30  to  40  .    , 

19 

12 

8 

12 

4 

2 

57 

23 

5 

10 

8 

1 

47 

104 

40  to  50  '.     . 

20 

14 

12 

11 

1 

58 

18 

10 

13 

12 

2 

55 

113 

„       50  to  60  .     . 

8 

4 

6 

5 

23 

19 

4 

12 

9 

44 

67 

„       60  to  70  .     . 

2 

2 

5 

2 

11 

7 

5 

4 

4 

20 

31 

Above  70  ...    , 

1 

1 

1 

... 

1 

12 

14 

15 

Total       .    .    . 

73 

43 

36 

43 

7 

19 

221 

92 

28 

52 

52 

7 

6 

237 

458 

THEIR    PAST    AND    PRESENT    CONDITION. 
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Table  IV. 

Showing  of  the  378  discharged  in  1850,  tlie  Ages  in  Decennial  Periods,   and 

the  Form  of  the  Disorder. 


MEN. 

WOMEir. 

60 

'6 

-a 

Ages  of  the  Patients  Dis- 
charged and  Died. 

> 
o 

ri 

o3 

3 

2 
p. 

-?; 

X 

f= 

> 

a 

p-s 

-a 

1— < 

r-l 

i-t 

% 

13 

•a 

t-H 

1—1 

!h 

o 

73 

-^ 

-*e 

^ 

Q^ 

t— ( 

3 

o 

0) 

3 

o 

o 

O 

2; 

f?; 

1 

H 
1 

Q 

S5 

'A 

)— 1 

Q 

H 

H 

Under  10 

1 

2 

10  to  20 

6 

1 

1 

1 

9 

3 

1 

1 

2 

7 

16 

20  to  30 

8 

1 

6 

6 

20 

41 

10 

5 

1 

22 

38 

79 

30  to    10 

19 

2 

3 

3 

24 

51 

17 

2 

24 

43 

94 

40  to   50 

15 

1 

2 

8 

19 

45 

6 

4 

4 

18 

32 

77 

50  to   60    

17 

2 

15 

34 

11 

2 

1 

16 

30 

64 

60  to   70 

12 

1 

6 

19 

10 

1 

1 

5 

17 

36 

Above  70 

Total  .    .    . 

2 
79 

5 

14 

18 

86 

2 
202 

7 

... 

1 

8 

10 

64 

4 

12 

8 

88 

176 

378 

Table  V. 
Showing  the  Period  of  Residence  in  the  Asj/litms  of  those  loho  recovered  and 

died  in  1850. 


RECOVEKED. 

DIED. 

ri 

.S    1 

c3 

CS 

Period  of  Residence  in  the 

n 

o 

CJ 

'S 

Asylum. 

03 
1 

S 

O 

o 
B 

S 
B 

(A 

.2 

1: 

o 
H 

=3 
1 

g 

o 

g 

s 
p 

•3 

p. 
'5. 

"3 
o 

Men. 

Less  than    3  months  .    . 

16 

2 

4 

1 

23 

8 

1 

1 

8 

1 

18 

Prom  3  to    6        „ 

7 

5 

4 

J. 

17 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

9 

„     6  to  12 

18 

5 

2 

3 

28 

3 

2 

5 

2 

2 

14 

„     1  to   2  years 

3 

1 

5 

1 

1 

11 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

11 

„      2  to    3     „ 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6 

9 

„     3  to    4     „ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

„      4  to    6     „ 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

„     6  to    8     „ 

1 

1 

2 

2 

„      8  to  10      „ 

1 

2 

Longer  than  10  years 

... 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

7 

Total     .    .    . 

46 

16 

15 

6 

3 

86 

22 

7 

6 

32 

4 

8 

79 

Women. 

^ 

Less  than    3  months  .    . 

15 

2 

3 

1 

21 

4 

1 

6 

6 

1 

1 

19 

From  3  to   6 

12 

3 

6 

2 

23 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

7 

„      6  to  12        „ 

15 

2 

8 

2 

27 

1 

1 

2 

„      1  to    2  years 

4 

2 

4 

10 

3 

4 

2 

4 

1 

14 

„     2  to    3     „ 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

i 

4 

„     3  to    4     „ 

1 

.. 

1 

1 

i 

3 

0 

.,     4  to    6     „ 

1 

1 

. .  • 

i 

2 

i 

4 

„     6  to    8     „ 

2 

2 

1 

1 

„     8  to  10     „ 

1 

2 

3 

Longer  than  10  years 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

5 

Total    .    .    , 

51 

10 

22 

5 

88 

11 

11 

11 

22 

6 

3 

64 
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MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  OF  INSANITY. 

The  coinmon  law  (wliicli  is  om-s,  except  so  far  as  we  have  mo(]ified  it  by  the 
statutes)  has  adopted  two  widely  diU'eieut  rules  on  the  subject  of  insanity  ;  one 
having-  relation  to  civil  all'airs,  and  the  other  referring  entirely  to  criniinal  eases. 
By  the  lirst,  a  man  whoso  mind  is  deranged,  his  intellects  having  become  in- 
sufficient to  condnct  tlie  common  business  of  life,  his  property  wiU  be  taken 
from  him,  and  trustees  ap])oint(Hl  to  take  care  and  manage  his  estate.  By  the 
second,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  same  man,  who  has  been  adjudged  incapable 
of  conducting  his  own  concerns  on  account  of  insanity,  may  be  held  responsible 
for  eruninal  acts,  provided  he  possesses  a  mind  capable  of  distinguishing  right 
from  ^v^•oug.  In  legal  effect  there  are,  therefore,  two  kinds  of  unsoundness  of 
mind — an  unsoundness  which  is  partial,  and  destroys  one's  capacity  for  civil 
affairs,  and  an  unsounduess  which  is  total,  and  utterly  destroys  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility, so  that  the  deranged  is  no  longer  a  reasonable  and  accountable  being. 
In  contemplation  of  law,  partial  insanity  simply  reduces  a  man  to  the  condition 
of  a  child,  a  minor  under  age,  who  caunot  be  compelled  to  fulfil  his  contracts, 
but  who  is  still  answerable  for  crimes  committed.  His  position  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  habitual  drunkard — he  is  deprived  of  the  management  of  his  pro- 
perty, because  manifestly  disqualified  by  his  habits  to  take  care  of  it  judiciously; 
and  similar,  also,  to  that  of  the  man  whose  mind  falls  into  decay  by  reason  of 
advanced  age,  and  the  apparent  failure  of  the  mental  power. 

According  to  the  early  writers,  to  excuse  a  man  from  the  consequences  of 
his  act,  he  must  have  been,  at  the  period  when  he  committed  the  offence,  wholly 
incapable  of  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil,  or  comprehending  the  nature 
of  what  he  was  doing.  If  he  be  but  partially  insane,  the  law  does  not  excuse 
him,  but  holds  him  to  a  rigid  accountabUity :  making  it  necessary  for  him  to 
show  that,  at  the  time  the  deed  was  committed,  he  was  absolutely  incapable  of 
distinguishing  between  right  and  ^^Toug.  As  Lord  Hale,  one  of  the  sages  of 
the  law,  expresses  it,  if  he  possess  as  great  understanding  as  ordinarily  a  child 
of  fom-teen  years  hath,  he  may  be  guilty  of  treason  or  felony.  It  is  well  known 
to  most  of  our  readers,  that  the  priucii)les  of  what  is  termed  the  common  law 
are  ascertained  from  the  decisions  of  the  courts :  our  own  first,  and  those  of 
England  secondly,  by  way  of  illustration.  The  reason  of  this  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  we  hold  our  laws,  like  om-  literatm-e  and  language,  in  common  v\'ith 
that  country,  having  derived  them  thence  with  our  very  being.  Eor  as  the 
statesmen  of  the  revolution  contended,  the  men  who  first  emigrated  to  this 
country  brought  with  them  the  rights  of  freemen,  and  tbe  laws  and  privileges 
of  their  own  country.  Instead  of  coming  forth  a  loose,  disjointed  and  confused 
congregation  of  reckless  men,  like  the  Spanish  into  Mexico  and  Peru,  impatient 
of  control,  and  thirsting  for  gold,  they  came  forth  freely  and  soberly,  a  well- 
appointed  community.  In  place  of  an  arbitrary  govermnent  of  undefined  civil 
and  military  powers,  they  brought  with  them  charters  of  liberty,  civil  officers, 
an  organized  government,  and  a  SQciety  firmly  knit  together,  wearing  as  a 
garment  the  common  law  of  England.  When,  therefore,  we  quote  the  de- 
cisions of  the  English  coiu'ts,  they  are  not  referred  to  as  binding  precedents, 
and  authority  to  which  we  must  yield  obedience,  but  rather  as  the  historical 
evidence  of  what  the  law  was,  or  stdl  continues  to  be.  They  are,  as  Coke 
termed,  the  witnesses  of  the  law,  to  whose  testimony  on  the  subject  of  insanity 
we  win  now  briefly  refer. 

In  the  case  df  Edward  Arnold,  indicted  and  tried  at  the  Sm-rey  Assizes,  in 
England,  for  shooting  at  Lord  Unslow,  in  IT^i,  the  court,  in  charging  the  jury, 
used  these  words: — "  It  is  not  every  kind  of  frantic  humour,  or  something  unac- 
countable in  a  man's  actions,  that  points  him  out  to  be  such  a  madman  as  is  to 
be  exempted  from  punishment ;  it  must  be  a  man  that  is  totally  deprived  of  his 
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understanding  and  memory,  and  doth  not  know  what  he  is  doing,  no  more  tlian 
an  infant,  tiian  a  brute,  or  a  wild  beast :  such  an  one  is  never  the  object  of 
punishment."  Upon  this  charge  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  the  jury  found 
the  prisoner  guilty,  and  he  received  the  sentence  of  death,  though  there  was  no 
question  of  liis  partial  insauity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  at  tlie  period  of 
tills  trial,  the  accused,  in  such  cases,  were  not  allowed  to  come  iuto  court  with 
counsel,  except  upon  the  special  grace  aud  favour  of  the  court.  In  the  case  of 
Earl  Ferrers,  tried  and  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Jolm  Johnson,  iu  1760,  the 
same  rule  was  enforced.  Oji  this  occasion  tlie  highest  solemnities  of  the  law 
were  observed.  George  II.  issued  a  special  coimnission  to  liis  Chancellor,  Hcnly, 
reciting  (hat  the  King  considering  justice  an  excellent  vii-tue,  and  pleasing  to  the 
Most  High,  and  concluded  with  making  him  Lord  High  Steward,  with  authority 
to  preside  iu  the  august  court  thus  organized.  Upou  tlie  trial,  the  Solicitor- 
General,  quoting  the  law  as  laid  down  by  Hale  (whom  he  terms  the  wise  judge 
and  great  lawyer),  says,  that  the  residt  of  his  wliole  reasoning  stands  thus  : — ■ 
"  If  there  be  a  total,  permanent  want  of  reason,  it  will  acquit  the  prisoner.  If 
there  be  a  total  temporary  want  of  it  when  the  offence  was  committed,  it  will 
acquit  the  prisoner ;  but  if  there  be  only  a  partial  degree  of  insanity,  mixed 
with  a  partial  degree  of  reason ;  not  a  full  and  complete  use  of  reason,  but  a 
competent  use  of  it,  sufficient  to  have  restrained  those  passions  which  produced 
the  crime;  if  there  be  thought  and  design;  a  faculty  to  distinguish  the  nature 
of  actions,  to  discern  the  difference  between  moral  good  and  evil ;  then,  upon 
tlie  fact  of  the  olFeuce  proved,  the  judgment  of  tlie  law  must  take  place." 

The  case  of  James  Hadfield,  quite  as  interesting  as  the  one  first-mentioned, 
was  tried  iu  1800.  Tlie  indictment  was  for  shooting  at  the  king,  &c.,  in  a 
crowded  theatre,  just  as  he  entered  the  box,  and  the  audience  was  rising  to 
cheer  him.  The  rule  as  to  responsibility  for  crime,  was  substantially  the  same 
as  quoted  above  :  tliough  Mr.  Erskine  commented  upon  the  rule  insisted  on  by 
the  Attorney-General,  that  to  protect  a  man  from  criminal  responsibility,  there 
must  be  a  total  deprivation  of  memory  aud  understandiug.  He  admits  it  the 
very  language  of  Coke  and  Hale,  but  contends  it  cannot  be  applied  in  a  literal 
sense,  for  in  that  case  such  a  thing  as  insanity  seldom  if  ever  occurred. 

It  appeared  on  tin;  trial  that  the  prisoner  liad  lieen  a  soldier,  and  wounded  in 
battle  by  a  blow  upon  the  head,  breaking  the  skull  and  injuring  the  brain ;  that 
immediately  after  the  wound  was  received,  he  became  crazy,  and  continued  so 
occasionally  up  to  the  time  of  his  attempt  to  kill  the  khig:  his  insanity  being 
intermittent.  Prior  to  his  receiving  the  wound,  tlie  witnesses  proved  him  brave 
aud  loyal,  and  the  jury  acquitted  him  on  the  ground  of  hisanity. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  the  law  does  not  understand,  or  knows  no 
distinction  between  difi'ercnt  kinds  of  insauity.  This  is  not  strictly  true,  as  is 
proved  by  the  case  of  John  Bellingham,  tried  for  the  murder  of  the  Riglit 
Honourable  Spencer  Percival,  before  Chief  Justice  Mansfield,  in  1S12.  Tiic 
rule,  as  laid  down  in  that  case,  exempts  the  prisoner  from  responsibility, 
provided  he  is  found  deprived  of  all  power  of  reasoning,  so  as  not  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  whether  it  was  riglit  or  wrong  to  commit  the  most  wicked 
transaction.  Eut  this,  he  adds,  must  be  proved ;  and  the  jury  must  find  it  as 
a  fact,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  at  the  time  he  committed  the  act  with  which  he 
stood  cliarged,  he  did  not  consider  murder  was  a  crime  against  the  laws  of 
God  and  nature.  Tliere  was  no  other  proof  of  insanity  wliich  would  excuse 
murder  or  any  other  crime. 

After  speaking  of  other  kinds  of  insanity,  the  judge  then  goes  on  to  say : — 
"  There  was  a  third  species  of  insanity,  in  which  tlie  patient  fancied  the 
existence  of  injury,  and  sought  an  o[)portunity  of  gratifying  revenge  by  some 
hostile  act.  If  such  a  person  were  capable,  in  other  respects,  of  ilistinguisliing 
rigiit  from  wrong,  there  was  no  excuse  for  any  act  of  atrocity,  which  he 
miglit  commit  under  this  descrijitiou  of  derangement." 
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Oil  <ho  trial  of  ITadficld,  incutioned  above,  it  was  contoiulcd  by  Mr.  Erskine, 
oil  licliali'  of  the  prisoner,  and  may  be  assumed  as  admitted  by  the  court,  that 
where  the  prisoner  laboured  under  a  delusion  conuccted  du-ectly  with  the 
subject-matter  of  the  transaction  for  whicli  he  stands  indicted,  he  cannot  be 
convicted  of  crime,  even  thougli  he  be  not  deprived  of  all  power  of  reasoning. 
This  distinction,  however,  when  examined,  fades  away  into  the  original  colour, 
and  leaves  to  the  jury  still  the  same  simple  inquiry,  whether  the  party  charged 
with  the  offence  knew  that  the  very  act  he  committed  was  criminal. 

Having  referred  to  a  few  of  the  leading  cases  on  the  subject  of  insanity, 
enough  to  show  what  the  law  now  is,  and  how  far  it  enforces  human  responsi- 
bility, we  arrive  at  the  point  where  we  have  a  right,  and  are  bound  to  speak 
for  ourselves.  With  a  proper  estimate  of  history,  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
the  past,  and  those  various  intlueuces  out  of  which  have  arisen  our  present 
social  relations.  We  go  back  to  the  sources  of  civilization  with  pleasure,  and 
trace  with  delight  the  increasing  and  expanding  volume  as  it  emerges  from 
the  wild  and  mountainous  regions  of  romance,  and  opens  on  the  unobstructed 
plains  of  history.  We  listen  to  its  many  voices,  and  make  ourselves  ac- 
quainted with  its  wisdom.  We  go  out  of  ourselves  and  the  present  time,  to 
learn  thoughts  of  those  who  have  preceded  us.  We  gather  instruction  from 
their  deeds,  and  a  wise  forecast  from  their  folly.  It  is  thus  we  trace  the 
progress  of  opinions,  and  the  slow,  though  constant  and  iirm,  advance  in  the 
tone  and  temper  of  law — that  high  and  sublime  march  of  the  people,  in  which 
there  are  few  hasty  changes,  and  no  magnificent  studies,  but  a  modest  and 
steady  progression,  keeping  time  with  the  music  of  intelligent  thought.  It  is 
not  a  romance,  nor  an  epic  poem;  it  is  no  pictui-e  of  the  imagination,  nor 
republic  of  Utopia;  but  a  system  of  principles  that  sprung  up  out  of  the 
national  mind,  and  adapted  themselves  to  every  condition  and  cii'cumstance  of 
Hfe.  Flexible  in  their  nature,  and  always  closely  surrounding  us,  we  are 
generally  unmindful  of  their  presence  till  the  very  moment  Me  need  pro- 
tection, so  easUy  and  naturally  do  we  wear  them  as  an  armour  of  defence. 

Like  our  political  institutions,  they  come  down  to  us  from  the  past, 
associated  with  the  events  and  scenes  of  history :  imperfect  in  particulars,  but 
in  tlie  main  breathing  the  earnest  and  manly  spirit  of  times  when  men  stood 
upon  theii-  rights,  maintained  the  claims  of  the  citizen  against  the  sovereign, 
and  established  the  law  upon  the  rough  and  rugged  held  of  battle.  They 
come  to  us  dressed  in  the  style  of  an  early  day,  but  with  a  universal  and 
catholic  authority,  comprehending  the  past,  present,  and  future.  They  com- 
mand respect  and  elicit  our  regard  in  infancy  and  childhood,  long  before  we 
are  able  to  understand  them  or  appreciate  their  excellence.  It  is  thus  the 
common  law  becomes  a  part  of  the  common  mind,  intimately  blending  itself 
with  the  thoughts,  and  entering  into  the  judgments  of  each  individual:  so 
that  it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say,  that  on  general  subjects  the  common 
ojiinion  of  the  law  is  the  highest  and  best  evidence  of  what  that  law  is. 

There  is  a  strange  and  wonderful  interest  attaching  itself  to  every  descrip- 
tion of  insanity.  The  subtUe  relation  existing  between  the  material  and 
immaterial  man,  that  intimate  association  of  mind  with  body,  acting  and 
reacting  sympathetically  upon  each  other,  is  at  all  times  a  subject  of 
interesting  and  curious  specidation.  But  when  examined  in  connexion  with 
derangement  of  the  mental  powers,  it  becomes  a  mystery  passing  the  ken  of 
human  knowledge,  around  which  the  light  of  science  sheds  no  illuminatiou, 
and  gives  token  of  no  discovery.  On  other  subjects,  investigation  repays  us 
vnth  a  fixed  and  satisfactory  result ;  we  congratulate  ourselves  with  the 
disco\'ery  of  truth,  and  the  establishment  of  those  general  principles  upon 
which  the  sciences  are  based.  It  is  a  pleasure  that  springs  out  of  certainty 
and  system,  and  a  harmony  that  rises  from  many  voices  mingling  in  unison. 
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But  on  tins  subject  wc  liave  no  system :  it  is  all  mysterious  and  uncertain, 
complex  and  wonderful,  as  are  the  operations  of  the  human  mind.  For  though 
we  are  able  to  understand  many  of  the  induences  that  operate  remotely  to 
induce  insanity ; — though  we  can  speak  of  the  phenomena  that  attend  it,  and 
sometimes  point  out  the  causes  that  seem  to  have  produced  it ; — though  we  can 
trace  its  stages  througli  disappoinfmcnt,  melancholy,  wakefidness,  and  a  sad 
brooding  over  real  or  imaginary  wrong,  observe  the  freaks  of  fancy,  the  odd 
conceits  and  strange  devices  that  occasionally  denote  the  source  of  madness  ; — ■ 
though  we  can  sometimes  discover  and  pronomrce  upon  the  subject  ai'ound 
wliich  the  brittle  thread  of  reason  was  broken; — our  skill  is  at  fault,  and  fails 
us  when  we  attempt  to  classify  the  causes,  or  speak  with  accuracy  of  a 
general  origin  of  mental  disease.  Each  case  is  so  peculiar,  it  furuishes  a  law 
for  itself. 

In  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  it  has  long  been  a  question  among  critics  whether 
the  great  master  intends  to  portray  actual  or  assumed  madness.  Soon  after 
seeing  his  father's  ghost,  we  find  him  swearing  his  friend,  Horatio,  to  silence 
and  secrecy,  intimating  his  intention  "  to  pvit  an  antic  disposition  on,"  the 
better  to  cover  his  proceedings.  Directly  we  hear  him  lamenting  his  feebleness 
and  want  of  spirit  in  such  a  style  as  convinces  us  of  the  deep  melancholy  that 
has  settled  on  his  mind,  and  darkened  his  prospects.  He  is  called  to  a  mighty 
work,  and  feels  himself  incompetent  to  the  task.  His  nature  is  noble ;  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  his  companions,  and  to  trust  the 
integrity  of  the  king.  He  has  been  surrounded  from  infancy  with  flatterers, 
and  those  who  have  courted  him  as  the  heir-ajjpareut  to  the  throne.  He  has 
yielded  himself  to  the  protestations  of  frientlship,  and  to  the  soft,  winning 
accents  of  tenderness  and  love.  The  gaieties  of  life  have  thrown  a  charm 
around  him,  and  his  youth  has  passed  away  like  the  sweet  influences  of  spring, 
the  bloom  and  beauty  of  the  year.  He  has  not  know"n  disappointment, 
nor  anticipated  danger ;  the  smooth  current  of  his  being  has  flowed  like  a 
river. 

From  sucli  a  life  he  is  suddenly  aroused  to  new  thoughts.  The  death  of  his 
father  was  not  natm*al — there  was  a  strangeness  about  the  circumstances,  a 
solemn  show  of  grief,  a  haste  to  close  over  the  grave,  and  a  grasping  of  the 
crown,  that  threw  a  shadow  and  a  doubt  over  him  that  wore  it.  There  are  no 
witnesses  to  the  deed — the  act  was  done  in  silence.  No  eye  saw  it,  and  no 
tongue  has  spoken  of  it.  But  it  was  a  bloody  deed,  and  cries  for  vengeance. 
The  gliost  of  the  murdered  man  cannot  rest  in  his  grave,  but  wakes  to  walk 
the  earth  at  night,  and  whisper  of  the  foul  treason  ;  how  he  was  cut  off  in  the 
blossom  of  his  sin,  and  sent  to  his  account  with  all  his  imperfections  on  his 
head.  "  Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unaneal'd."  The  manner  of  the  murder  is 
known,  and  Hamlet  is  commissioned  to  avenge  the  most  foul  and  unnatural 
crime.  Hcncefoi'th  he  is  a  new  man  ;  the  pleasures  of  life  pall  on  liis  taste,  and 
the  objects  that  have  occupied  his  attention  have  been  changed,  as  by  the 
toucli  of  magic,  into  the  veriest  baubles.  His  deep  spirit  has  been  stirred 
witliiu  him,  and  one  great  passion  controls  and  masters  every  thought.  His 
mind  is  uunaturallv  active,  but  his  purposes  are  weak,  and  dispose  him  to 
meditation.  He  believes,  and  yet  he  doubts,  and  so  devises  a  scheme  to  catch 
the  conscience  of  the  king,  and  assui'c  hunself  that  he  is  not  beguiled  by  the 
devil ;  for  he  is  still  uncertain  about  the  character  of  the  fearful  and  dr(!ad 
apparition.  In  this  state  of  suspense,  everything  becomes  suspicious  and 
questionable.  The  world  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  Hamlet  contemplates 
suicide,  and  runs  over  in  his  mind  the  prospects  of  a  future  life,  the  sleep 
of  death,  the  di'ead  of  something  after  death,  the  clouds  and  darkness  that 
hang  over  the  undiscovered  future  :  he  then  glances  at  the  evils  of  the  present 
life,  and  midtiplies  them,  and  magniflcs 
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"The  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
The  pangs  of  desj)ised  love,  the  law's  delay, 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  tlie  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes." 

By  and  by,  in  his  interview  witli  bis  mother,  he  undertakes  to  speak  to  her 
of  lier  crimes,  grows  warm  witli  the  theme,  utters  words  of  burning  sarcasm, 
bitter  hatred,  terrible  and  scathing  rebuke.  When  in  the  very  height  of  his 
passion  and  tiery  denimeiation,  his  father's  ghost  again  appears,  cliarging  him 

"  Do  not  forget — this  visitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almost  blunted  purpose." 

The  mother  observes  his  manner  as  he  listens  to  tlie  strange  visitor,  and 
questions  him,  that  he  bends  his  eye  on  vacancy,  and  holds  discoiu'se  with  the 
incorporeal  air,  and  calls  his  vision  the  vei'y  coinage  of  his  brain,  an  ecstasy. 
To  this  he  indignantly  replies — 

"  Ecstasy  ! 
My  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep  time, 
And  makes  as  healthful  music  ;  it  is  not  madness 
That  I  have  utter' d  ;  bring  me  to  the  test. 
And  I  the  matter  wiU  re-word,  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.     Mother,  for  love  of  grace. 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul, 
That  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness  speaks." 

He  is  by  turns  desponding  and  energetic.  When  alone,  he  seems  to  question 
the  source  of  his  information,  and  wonders  whether  he  is  not  acting  under  the 
instigation  of  some  dark  and  mysterious  agency.  When  in  the  presence  of  his 
mother  or  the  king,  no  doubt  any  longer  lingers  about  his  mind.  The  enonuity 
of  the  crime  alone  impresses  him ;  his  speech  becomes  impassioned,  and  he 
grows  impatient  of  delay ;  but  his  stormy  zeal  seems  to  vent  itself  in  vigorous 
and  violent  language,  and  resolution  dies  the  moment  he  is  left  alone.  In 
speech,  like  all  madmen  of  his  mind  and  temperament,  he  is  perfectly  terrible, 
but  in  action  as  weak  and  unsteady  as  a  child.  There  is  method  in  his  mad- 
ness, and  he  appears  to  act  willi  a  preconceived  design  ;  but  for  all  that  there 
is  a  fickleness  and  irresolution  about  him,  and  a  wildiiess  that  casts  suspicion 
over  his  whole  character,  and  leaves  us  at  times  in  doubt  whether  we  are  listen- 
ing to  the  insane  ravmgs  of  a  madman  possessed  of  a  strange  and  mysterious 
plot,  or  foUowiug  the  course  of  an  injured  prince  who  seeks  redress  of  a  wrong 
beyond  the  power  of  the  law,  and  justice  upon  the  head  that  wears  the  crow"n. 

We  had  intended  to  inquire  somewhat  carefully  into  the  nature  of  insanity, 
the  condition  of  mind,  and  real  ability  of  the  insane.  But  our  limits  on  this 
occasion  forbid  us  to  do  more  than  sunply  refer  to  the  sul)ject;  and  point  out 
the  fact  that,  among  the  insane  there  aie  but  few,  not  more,  perhaps,  than  one 
in  a  hundred,  who  are  totally  insane,  so  that  a  jury  might  with  propriety  pro- 
nounce them  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong.  Most  of 
those  couiined  in  oiu'  asylums  are  what  we  connnonly  call  monomaniacs — theii' 
insanity  being  connected  with  particvdar  subjects.  They  are  insane  on  religious 
questions,  on  money  matters,  love  affairs,  and  schemes  of  specidation  ;  from 
sickness,  disease  of  the  brain,  loss  of  friends,  and  a  thousand  other  causes,  some 
of  which  we  are  acquainted  with,  while  others  escape  oijservation. 

At  present  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  legal  and  moral  responsibilities 
of  the  insane.  And  here,  if  we  mistake  not,  had  no  rule  ever  been  adopted, 
and  the  question  were  now  for  the  first  time  presented,  whether  the  law  should 
make  any  distinction  in  its  treatment  of  the  insane,  between  what-  is  termed 
partial  and  total  insanity,  there  woidd,  we  apprehend,  be  but  one  oiiiuion.  The 
impossibility  of  drawing  the  line  between  them  would  alone  be  sullicicut  to 
demonstrate  its  impolicy,  if  not  injustice.     Besides,  on  a  matter  of  so  much 
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moment  and  practical  importance,  a  rule  tliat  is  to  be  enforced  ought  to  be 
clearly  drawn,  so  that  the  distinction  need  not  be  left  to  the  jury  to  make, 
according  as  their  prejudices  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  incline. 
Tlie  language  of  the  law  should  be  clear  and  definite,  such  as  may  not  be  mis- 
understood by  jud^e  or  jury.  As  the  rule  now  stands,  the  administration  of  it  is 
exceedingly  diificidt ;  it  is  plain  enough  theoretically,  but  practically,  infiiutely 
ditficult  to" be  appHcd.  The  witness  shows  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  to  be 
insane  ;  the  judge  declares  that  if  he  be  so  insane  as  not  to  know  what  is  right, 
he  cannot  be  convicted  of  crime.  Here  the  jury  take  the  case  with  almost 
legislative  powers,  and  set  themselves  to  inquire  about  the  prisoner's  capacity 
to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  an  inquiry,  where  insanity  is  shown,  in- 
volving ditfieulties  to  the  jury  and  dangers  to  the  citizens,  to  which  neither 
should  be  subjected  under  wise  and  just  laws. 

Now,  under  the  old  principle,  as  laid  down  by  the  early  writers,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  law  be  rigidly  enforced  while  the  most  monstrous  injustice  is 
perpetrated  ;  and  this  fact  alone  demonstrates  the  propriety  of  such  an  amend- 
ment as  will  for  ever  render  it  impossible  to  commit  so  grievous  a  wrong  in 
the  sacred  name  of  justice.  Under  the  present  decisions  of  our  courts,  they 
are  understood  to  hold  that  an  individual  may  be  insane  in  respect  to  money 
affairs,  and  still  capable  of  committing  the  ciime  of  murder  or  arson,  and  so 
of  all  monomaniacs.  On  the  immediate  subject  of  their  delusion,  they  are  not 
considered  moral  agents  ;  on  all  others  they  are  held  to  a  strict  accountability. 
The  man  we  saw  at  the  asylum  at  Utica,  who  considered  himself  the  m-eat 
financial  agent  of  the  state,  controlling  the  operations  of  Wall  Street,  and  the 
slightest  transactions  in  the  market,  coining  gold  and  silver,  and  sending  them 
forth  as  a  convenient  currency  for  the  accommodation  of  the  community — that 
man,  under  the  legal  rule,  would  not,  perhaps,  be  deemed  capable  of  theft  or 
robbery.  The  particular  nature  of  Ids  delusion  would  render  it  impossible. 
Not  so  in  reference  to  other  subjects.  True,  it  is  thought  by  some  that  such 
an  unsoundness  destroys  the  idea  of  moral  responsibility.  The  law,  however, 
is  more  rigid  and  stoical ;  it  holds  there  may  be  insanity  and  a  moral  sense 
still  remaining  in  the  mind  with  a  responsible  judgment,  and  makes  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  particular  case  determine  whether  the  moral  sense  be 
entirely  destroyed,  or  only  aifected  by  the  moral  unsoundness.  If  the  indi- 
vidual labour  under  a  single  delusion  that  will  not  yield  to  evidence,  and 
remahi  otherwise  sane,  the  philosophy  of  the  law,  as  at  present  expounded, 
assumes  that,  upon  questions  in  which  the  delusive  ideas  are  not  necessarily 
involved,  they  will  have  no  influence  upon  the  mind ;  so  that  if  there  remain 
the  bare  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  the  person  is  capable  of  committing 
crime,  no  matter  how  strange  and  absurd  may  be  the  action  of  his  passions. 

The  man  Mr.  Erskine  mentioned  in  the  Hadfield  trial,  who  believed  himself 
the  Christ,  evidently  coidd  distinguish  right  and  wrong.  His  standing  a 
severe  cross-examination  so  long,  buifling  the  utmost  skill  of  counsel,  as  well 
as  his  complaints  against  the  committee  of  his  estate,  showed  his  sense  of 
justice,  and  that  he  appreciated,  to  some  extent,  his  own  rights  and  relations 
to  others.  But  for  all  that,  who  would  think  of  holding  him  capable  of  crime  ? 
He  really  believes  himself  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  as  such,  empowei'cd  to 
forgive  sins .  Shall  such  a  man  be  piuiishcd  for  the  dreamy  speculations  and 
micertain  action  of  a  shattered  intellect  ?  It  would  be  a  monstrous  doctrine 
to  maintain,  and  still  more  monstrous  to  enforce.  And  yet,  under  the  rule,  the 
jury  must  either  make  the  law  wliat  the  justice  of  the  case  requires,  and  thereby 
liberally  construe  the  oath  they  take,  to  render  a  verdict  according  to  the 
evidence,  into  a  general  obbgation  to  do  what  is  right  in  the  particular  case ;  or, 
they  must  find  the  unfort  una  I  e  man  guilty  of  a  crime  at  which  nature  shudders. 
The  true  rule,  it  should  seem,  would  hold,  that  if  a  man  !)(>  insane,  the  law 
ought  to  regard  him  as  an  infant,  incapable  of  crime,     it  should  not  be  a 
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question  Avlicthor  he  knows  right  from  wrong,  bnt  wlicther  he  he  sane  or  not ; 
for  if  he  he  a  inononianiae,  lie  shoukl  not  he  ])iniishcd,  even  though  a  jury  l)e 
able  to  say,  upon  Wwir  oatli,  tliat  lie  knew  tlie  aet  he  performed  was  wrong. 
The  association  of  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  insane  is  too  snbtle  for  our  com- 
prehension, and  the  mystery  of  his  motive  too  profound  for  our  investigation. 
We  assume  to  punish  guilt,  because  we  understand  what  constitutes  erhne  in 
tlie  case  of  a  sane  man ;  possessing,  as  we  do,  his  thouglits  and  feelings,  with 
enough  of  his  motives  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  upon  his  conduct.  But  in 
respect  to  the  insane,  who  knows  the  operations  of  his  mind,  or  what  dark 
power  reigns  over  him  ?  Who  can  enter  into  his  spirit,  or  explore  the  laby- 
rinth of  his  inconceivable  thoughts?  What  can  become  so  like  him  as  to  take 
upon  himself  the  very  feelings  of  insaniiy,  and  understand  him  as  we  under- 
stand each  other  ?  We  are  none  of  us  able  to  do  so.  Would  it  not  then  be 
modest  in  us  to  waive  a  principle  of  law  implying  such  knowledge  ? 

In  children,  we  frequently  discover  (or  think  we  do)  a  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong,  long  before  any  man  of  sane  judgment  would  think  of  holding 
them  responsible  for  crime.  Tlie  moral  sense  seems  to  grow  with  the  facul- 
ties. It  is  at  first  feeble,  its  existence  barely  appearing  to  our  observation. 
Gradually  it  becomes  stronger,  as  the  mind  itself  approaches  the  stature  of 
manhood,  so  that  the  time  when  it  assumes  the  guidance  of  conduct,  and  the 
cliild  becomes  capable  of  contracting  guilt,  is  always  doubtful  and  difficult  to 
fix,  depending,  as  it  does,  so  directly  ujjon  the  mental  growth,  the  complete 
and  harmonious  development  of  each  attribute  and  quality  of  mind.  The 
moral  sense — what  is  it  indeed  in  any  case  but  the  simple  judgment  of  a  mind 
in  which  the  inteUeet  and  sentiments  unite  in  healthy  activity  ?  As  we  speak 
of  it  sometimes,  a  stranger  to  the  connnon  phraseology  would  think  us  talking 
of  some  imaginary  being  al)ove  and  beyond  us,  when,  in  reality,  we  mean  to 
discuss  sunply  the  mind's  capacity  of  feeling  and  acting  rightly;  a  capacity 
depending  equally  upon  the  natural  action  of  the  passions,  and  the  perfect  use 
of  reason.  This  is  our  reasoning  when  we  speak  of  cliildi'en ;  why  should  we 
not  apply  the  same  principles,  and  allow  ourselves  to  be  governed  by  an  equal 
sense  or  justice,  when  we  come  into  the  presence  of  reason-bereft  and 
strangely -afflicted  children  of  misfortune? — American  Review,  vol.  viii.  pp. 
209— 2/5.    New  York. 


Co  ©orrEspotttients. 

Notwithstanding  two  additional  sheets  are  given  with  this  number,  we  are  rehic- 
tantly  compelled  to  postpone  for  the  present  the  publication  of  several  articles  and 
reviews  now  in  type.  An  elaborate  analysis  of  a  charming  volume,  entitled 
"  Psj'chological  Enquiries,"  will  appear  in  our  October  number,  along  with  critical 
notices  of  several  French,  American,  and  English  journals  and  works.  We  had 
prepared  for  insertion  a  full  report  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  "Association  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,"  held  at  Freemasons'  Tavern,  but 
cannot  find  space  for  its  insertion.  An  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  body 
will  be  published  in  the  next  number  of  the  "  Asylum  Journal,"  and  to  this  periodical 
we  refer  our  readers.  In  justice  to  Dr.  Jamieson,  of  Aberdeen,  we  are  bound  to 
state  that  the  passage  referring  to  the  eccentricities  of  Dr.  Johnson,  quoted  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  review  that  appeared  in  our  last  number  of  Dr.  Mayo's  Lectures, 
and  Mr.  Knaggs'  work,  was  taken  from  that  phj'sician's  "  Lectures  on  the  Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence  of  Insanity."  We  were  under  an  impression  that  Mr.  Knaggs 
had  quoted  it,  but  we  were  in  error. 
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aet.  I.— psychological  inquiries. 

So  long  as  metaphysicians  limit  their  inqmi-ies  to  the  laws  of  mental 
action,  and  omit  therefrom  an  investigation  of  the  organic  conditions 
under  which  that  action  takes  place,  so  long  will  mental  philosophy,  and 
the  whole  theory  of  human  nature  in  all  its  aspects,  he  incomplete.  The 
power  of  the  soul  over  the  hody  has  heen  amply  illustrated,  hecause 
little  physiology  and  less  anatomy  are  requisite  for  the  inquiry;  the 
power  of  the  body  over  the  soul,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  left  in  ob- 
scurity, because  a  profound  physiology,  a  correct  anatomy,  and  a  large 
experience  of  human  nature  in  its  ordinary  aspects,  are  necessary  to  its 
elucidation.  The  speculative  philosopher,  withdrawn  from  the  world, 
and  abstracted  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  consciousness,  knows 
little  of  these  requisites ;  the  observant,  experienced,  and  scientific 
medical  practitioner  knows  much.  Such  an  one  (as  may  be  deduced 
from  internal  evidence)  is  the  author  of  the  charming  little  volume 
before  us,*  and  such  appears  to  be  the  opinion  he  has  formed.  He 
remarks : — 

"  It  is  the  business  of  medical  practitioners  to  study  not  only  the 
influence   of  the  mind  on  the  body,  but  also  that  of  the  body  on  the 

*  Psychological  Inquiries :  in  a  Series  of  Essays,  intended  to  illustrate  the 
Mutual  Relations  of  the  Physical  Organization  and  the  Mental  Faculties.  London, 
1851.     12mo,  pp.  2G4. 
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mind;  and  in  so  doins^-,  they  liavc  the  opportnnity  of  learning,  more  than 
others,  to  traee  moral  ellects  to  physical  causes.  Where  others  complain 
of  a  fretful  and  peevish  temper,  it  may  be  that  they  are  led  to  make 
allowance  for  the  difficulty  of  self-restraint  where  there  is  a  super- 
abundance of  lithic  acid  in  the  blood,  or  an  organic  disease  of  the 
viscera.  In  the  cataleps}''  induced  in  a  nervous  girl  by  the  so-called 
mesmeric  passes,  they  see  only  one  of  the  numerous  phases  of  that 
multiform  disease,  h3'steria ;  and  in  the  mischievous,  and  sometimes 
even  in  the  benevolent  enthusiast,  who  by  his  sincerity  and  earnestness 
enlists  in  the  cause  which  he  undertalces  the  sympathy  of  the  multi- 
tude, their  niore  experienced  observation  will  often  detect  the  commence- 
ment of  illusions  and  the  germ  of  msanity." 

Not  that  the  shrewd  common-sense  of  mankind  has  not  readily  de- 
tected many  relations  between  the  corporeal  condition  and  the  mental 
state,  and  advises  you,  if  you  would  secure  a  favour  from  your  patron, 
to  ask  it  after  dinner,  and  not  before.  Practical  views  are  not  over- 
looked.    The  midnight  debauch  is  equally  as  potent  in  its  influences 

on  the  sold  as  fasting. 

" Qiiin  corpus  onustum 

Hesternis  vitiis  animum  quoque  prsegravat  unh., 
Atque  affigit  liumo  divinaj  particulum  aur£e." 

"  It  would,  however,  be  a  very  great  mistake  to  regard  this  kind  of 
knowledge  as  being  altogether  peculiar  to  medical  practitioners.  In 
fact,  the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  body  is  in  many  instances 
too  palpable  to  be  overlooked  by  any  practical  observer  of  mankind. 
For  example,  it  is  referred  to  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  when  he  says  that 
many  a  battle  has  been  lost  because  the  general  had  a  fit  of  indigestion  ; 
and  you  may  recollect  that  I  stated  on  a  former  occasion  that  Mr. 
Chadwick  had  already  exposed  the  operation  of  living  in  an  unwhole- 
some atmosphere  as  inducing  the  habit  of  gin-drinking,  with  all  the 
frightful  moral  consequences  which  follow  in  its  train.  Still,  it  must 
be  admitted  tliat  members  of  the  medical  profession  have  better  oppor- 
tunities of  obtaining  knowledge  of  this  kind  than  most  other  persons  ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  in  many  things  which,  even  in  these  days  of  educa- 
tion, and  in  spite  of  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  others  regard  with 
wonder,  as  the  result  of  some  unknown  and  mysterious  agency,  they, 
with  some  rare  exceptions,  see  nothing  that  is  not  to  be  explained  on 
well-known  principles,  or  in  any  degree  more  remarkable  than  the  ex- 
ploits of  M.  Robin  or  other  conjurors." 

Practitioners  have  attempted  from  time  to  time  to  popularize  their 
knowledge  on  these  important  psychological  subjects,  hoping  that  that 
knowledge  would  constitute  an  efiectual  antidote  to  the  behef  in  the 
follies  and  knaveries  incidentally  referred  to  in  the  paragraph  just  quoted. 
Unfortunatelyj  the  mode  adopted  has  proved  little  to  the  taste  of  these 
credidous  people,  v/hose  most  agreeable  mental  aliment  is  excitement ; 
those  only  with  such  mental  endowments  as  restrain  them  from  a  wild 
credulity,  appreciate  the  depth  and  force  of  tlie  arguments  advanced. 
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In  the  present  volume  we  have  an  attempt  of  tliis  kind  undertaken  with 
skill  and  taste,  and,  therefore,  more  probabl}^  successful.  Less  classical 
and  teclinical,  and  less  profound  than  Sir  Henry  Holland's  kindred  and 
admirable  work,  "Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology,"  it  is  perhaps  the 
more  readable  by  the  non-professional  but  mtelligent  public. 

The  book  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  London 
surgeon  of  large  experience,  named  JErgates  (a  worker),  a  member  of 
the  legal  profession,  Crites  (a  judge),  and  an  enlightened  politician — > 
a  retired  right  honourable,  designated  Euhulus.  The  two  latter  advance 
such  objections  to  the  physiological  and  psychological  views  of  Ergates, 
or  adduce  such  corroljorations  as  would  natm'ally  arise  in  the  minds  of 
men  of  cultivated  intellect  and  large  experience  of  mankind,  but  without 
that  special  information  Avhich  the  observant  and  scientific  practitioner 
possesses  in  vhtue  of  his  profession  and  his  office. 

The  opening  of  the  first  dialogue  introduces  us  to  the  jiersonce  of  the 
conversation.     Ergates  is  the  speaker. 

"  The  Session  of  Parliament  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Ministers  took 
advantage  of  the  approach  of  the  grouse-shooting  season  tohurry  through 
the  two  Houses  the  various  Bills  which  they  coidd  not  venture  to  post- 
pone for  another  year.  Some  official  and  professional  persons  still 
luigered  in  the  clubs,  but  the  houses  in  the  squares  were  deserted,  and 
there  was  an  end  for  the  season  of  wliat  is  called  Kar  e^ox^'iy, — London 
societ3^  Meeting  accidentally  a  friend,  whom  I  shall  distinguish  bj 
the  name  of  Crites,  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  seeing  him  still  in 
London.  '  Our  court,'  said  he,  '  has  been  sitting  later  than  usual,  but 
I  am  now  emancipated,  and  I  am  about  to  pay  a  long-promised  visit  to 
our  friend  Eubulus.  I  know  that  it  would  aflbrd  him  the  a-i-eatest 
pleasure  if  you  would  accompany  me  as  his  visitor.' 

"  Eubulus  had  been  my  intimate  friend  in  early  life.  As  boys,  we 
had  wandered  together  through  om*  native  woods  ;  as  young  men,  we 
had  similar  pursuits  and  tastes,  had  admired  the  same  poetry,  and  had 
.sjKK-ulatcd  together  on  subjects  beyond  the  reach  of  human  wit ;  but 
afterwards,  being  engaged  in  different  professions,  and  our  roads  in  life 
lymg  in  different  directions,  we  had  parted  company,  and,  as  we  travelled 
onwards,  liad  only  occasional  ghmpses  of  each  other.  Still,  whenever 
we  met,  tlie  influence  of  old  associations  remained  unimpau'cd  ;  we  were 
as  intimate  as  formerly,  and  seemed  to  know  more  of  each  other  than 
of  any  friend  whom  we  had  acquired  at  a  later  j^eriod  of  life. 

"  It  was  two  or  three  years  before  the  period  of  which  I  am  now- 
speaking  that  Eubulus,  finding  that  his  health  was  scarcely  equal  to  the 
duties  of  the  office  which  he  held,  and  that  between  what  he  had  ob- 
tained by  inheritance  and  a  retiring  pension  he  had  sufiicient  fortmie 
to  meet  the  reasonable  demands  of  himself  and  his  fainih',  had  gone  to 
reside  on  a  ])roperty  which  he  possessed  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  metropolis  ;  and  here  he  had  repeatedly  urged  me  to  be 
his  guest.  Nothing  could  be  more  agi'eeable  to  me  than  the  proposal 
which  Crites  made,  and  the  result  was,  that  in  less  than  forty-eight 
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tours  we  were  both  seated  in  a  carriage  on  the  railway,  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  more,  were  set  down  within  a  mile  of  our  desti- 
nation." 

We  have  given  this  quotation  at  length,  to  illustrate  the  natural  and 
unaffected  style  of  the  author.  The  house  and  landscape  are  then  de- 
scribed, and  the  feelings  of  the  old  friends  or  schoolfellows  on  renewing 
their  social  intercourse,  are  analj'zed.  We  cannot  refuse  our  readers  the 
pleasure  of  perusing  the  following  passages: — 

"  It  seemed  at  times  as  if  we  had  gone  back  to  the  pei-iod  of  our  early- 
life.  We  expressed  ourselves  as  freely  as  when  we  were  young,  having 
before  us  the  unknown  country  \\'hich  we  were  about  to  explore.  Still  we 
were  sensible  that  we  were  not  what  we  had  been  formerly.  The  world 
was  no  longer  that  fairyland  which  our  imagination  was  wont  to  fm-nish 
with  its  own  images.  We  knew  it,  and  the  people  in  it,  and  we  knew  om*- 
selves,  better  than  when  we  began  oui  journey.  We  had  lost  the  joys  of 
hope  and  expectation,  but  we  had  lost  also  many  of  the  anxieties  which 
not  unfrequently  obscured  our  brighter  visions,  and  years  had  not  rolled 
over  us  without  leaving  us,  in  the  realities  of  life,  many  worthy  subjects  of 
contemplation." 

The  friends  thus  met  became  for  thewhile  peripatetic  philosophers,  and 
theii'  host's  domain  and  neighbovu'hood  their  "groves  of  Academe."  They 
were  each  glad  to  leave  the  whirl  of  life  and  its  wearying  routine  for  the 
more  congenial  pursuits  of  philosophy\  Such  seem  to  be  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  intellectual  enjo^anents  of  the  future  and  better  world, 
provided  they  are  directed  to  the  highest  and  holiest  objects  of  inves- 
tigation. 


"What  if  earth 

Be  but  the  shadow  of  heaven,  and  things  therein 
Each  to  other  like,  more  than  on  earth  is  thought?" 

In  giving  a  critical  analysis  of  this  work,  we  shall  deviate  from  the  plan 
of  our  author,  because  the  limits  allotted  to  us  are  restricted.  Our 
analysis  must,  in  fact,  end  in  a  synthesis.  And  first  we  take  our  author's 
opinions  as  to  mind  and  matter.  The  panoramic  view  of  an  extensive 
landscape  in  one  of  those  days  preceding  rain,  when  the  atmosphere  is 
unusually  transparent,  raises  the  imagination  to  high  thought. 

"  '  I  never,'  said  Eiibulus, '  find  myself  left  to  my  own  contemplations 
in  a  situation  such  as  this,  without  a  feeling  of  wonder  at  myself  and 
my  own  existence.  Here  am  I, — I  mean  I  who  feel  and  think, — pent 
Vl\)  within  the  narroAV  dwelling  of  my  own  body,  yet  taking  cognizance 
of  things  remote  in  space,  not  only  of  those  which  belong  to  our  own 
world,  but  of  those  in  the  vast  universe  around  vis.  Marvellous  as  this 
may  be,  let  us  wait  but  for  a  few  hours,  and  we  have  what  is  still  more 
marvellous.  By  the  aid  of  a  tube  and  a  few  glasses,  I  may  become  ac- 
quainted with  other  objects,  suns,  and  worlds,  distant  from  us  not  only 
Jn  space,  but  also  in  time,  which  I  see  not  as  they  now  are,  but  as  they 
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were  many  thousands  of  years  before  I  myself  was  in  existence.  I  do 
not  say  tluit  such  reflections  prove  more  than  may  he  proved  in  other 
ways,  but  they  certainly  impress  my  mind  more  strongly  with  the  con- 
viction that,  as  a  percipient,  conscious,  and  intelligent  being,  I  belong 
to  a  mode  of  existence  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  senseless  bodies 
by  which  I  am  surrounded,  and  that  (even  independently  of  the 
evidence  afforded  by  revelation)  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the 
universal  expectation  of  mankind  (so  universal,  indeed,  as  to  have  almost 
tlie  character  of  an  instinct)  that  there  is  something  in  us  which  will 
remain,  and  be  capable  of  perception  and  thought — and  it  may  be  of 
pure  and  high  aspirations — when  the  gross  material  fabric  with 
which  it  is  now  associated  has  become  resolved  into  its  original  ele- 
ments.'  " 

To  the  argument  of  the  materialist,  tliat  we  know  nothing  of  mind 
except  through  organization,  it  is  answered,  the  existence  of  one's  own 
mind  is  the  only  thing  of  which  we  have  indubitable  knowledge  ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  as  much  a  contradiction  to  doubt  the  existence  of  one's  own 
own  mmd  as  that  two  and  two  make  four.  Then  there  is  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  something  distinct  from  "  senseless' '  matter  presented  by 
the  phenomena  of  creation,  in  which  from  the  grandest  to  the  smallest, 
from  those  presented  in  boundless  space  by  vast  orbs  in  relation  to 
each  other,  to  those  presented  by  microscopic  cells  and  nuclei — also  in 
relation  to  each  other^ — there  is  one  ever  active,  ever  constant  something 
present,  by  virtue  of  which  something  the  phenomena  are  all  guided 
in  orderly  sequence  to  an  object  as  surely  as  the  masses  of  senseless 
matter  are  regulated  by  the  force  of  gravity.  It  is  as  certainly  de- 
monstrable that  there  is  a  designing  and  intellectuall}-  regulating 
force,  as  that  there  is  a  centrifugal  and  a  centripetal  force.  Oiu* 
author  states  that  the  evidence  of  intention  and  design  is  more  espe- 
cially manifested  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  creations.  In  this  we 
differ  from  him:  it  is  certainly  more  obvious,  but  it  is  as  full}-'  mani- 
fested in  the  planetary  movements,  and  other  Cosmic  phenomena.  In 
the  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  chapters  of  "  Paley's  Natural 
Theology,"*  numerous  illustrative  facts  are  stated.  In  a  note  to 
chapter  twenty-fifthf  is  also  an  illustration  drawn  from  La  Place. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  rising  again  of  the  sun  on  the  morrow 
of  any  given  day  "  is  above  two  million  times  less  probable  than  the 
truth  of  the  position  that  the  motions  in  our  system  were  designed 
by  one  First  Cause." 

Mind  and  matter,  then,  do  both  exist.  Of  that  proposition  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt ;  but  inasmuch  as  there  be  they  who 
do  djubt,   let    us,   for    the    sake    of   a  starting-point,   allowing  that 

*  With  Illustrative  Notes  by  Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  diaries  Bell.  1835. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  1. 

t  Ed.  cit.  p.  102. 
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matter  only  lias  existence,  come  to  some  understanding  as  to  how 
we  shall  desi2:nate  that  something  which  constitutes  our  self-con- 
sciousness,  and  how  we  shall  describe  that  which  so  operates  as  to 
carry  on  phenomena  to  the  completion  of  a  special  and  particular 
purpose;  which  purpose  being  attained,  we  are  happy  or  pleased,  or 
things  continue  in  the  same  pre-arranged  order ;  but  which  purpose 
oiot  being  accomplished,  we  are  unhappy,  or  suffer  pain,  or  things  are  in 
anotlier  order  than  that  which  is  normal, — i.e.,  ^/.s^order.  We  ask  the 
materialist  how  he  would  designate  this  designirig,  effectuating,  some- 
thing in  creation,  and  this  feeling,  thinking,  willing  agent  in  ourselves  ? 
To  call  either  a  property  of  matter  is  to  tell  us  nothing,  for  in  no  re- 
spect does  it  resemble  any  one  of  the  recor/nised  properties  of  matter. 
Turn  the  subject  how  we  may,  we  come  inevitably  back  to  the  common 
conclusion  of  mankind,  and  designate  it  as  mixd. 

Mind,  then,  is  ahke  at  work  in  creation,  and  m  the  wonderful  vital 
mechanism  termed  Man.  How  far  is  the  one  form  identical  in  its 
essence  and  modes  of  action  with  the  other  ?  As  to  vertebrate  animals, 
the  common  nature  and  mode  of  action  of  mind  is  an  acknowledged 
fact.  It  is  true  that  from  time  to  time  specific  differences  are  errone- 
ously constituted  into  generic  by  those  who  endeavour  to  exalt  man  by 
separating  him,  whether  considered  in  his  mental  or  corporeal  relations, 
from  his  fellow-creatures  below  him  in  intellectual  development.  This 
is,  however,  not  in  accordance  with  observed  facts.  The  argument  for 
the  identity  is  well  put  by  the  author. 

"  Eegates. — It  may  be,  as  I  observed  on  a  previoxis  occasion,  that 
some  of  those  which  are  usually  regarded  as  the  very  lowest  form  of 
animal  life,  have  no  endowments  superior  to  those  which  belong  to 
vegetables.  Setting  these  aside,  however,  I  apprehend  that  no  one  who 
considers  the  subject  can  doubt  that  the  mental  principle  in  animals  is 
of  the  same  essence  as  that  of  human  beings ;  so  that  even  in  the 
humbler  classes  we  may  trace  the  rudiments  of  those  faculties  to  which, 
in  their  state  of  more  complete  development,  we  ai'e  indebted  for  the 
grandest  results  of  human  genius.  We  cannot  suppose  the  existence 
of  mere  sensation  without  supposing  that  there  is  something  more.  In 
the  stupid  carp  which  comes  to  a  certain  spot,  at  a  certain  hour,  or  on 
a  certain  signal,  to  be  fed,  we  recognise  at  any  rate  the  existence  of 
memory  and  the  association  of  ideas.  But  we  recognise  much  more 
than  this  m  the  dog  who  assists  the  shepherd  in  collecting  his  sheep  in 
the  wilds  of  the  Welsh  mountains.  Locke,  and  Dugald  Stewart  follow- 
ing him,  do  not  allow  that  '  brute  animals  have  the  power  of  abstrac- 
tion.', Now,  taking  it  for  granted  that  abstraction  can  mean  nothing 
more  than  the  power  of  comparing  our  conceptions  with  reference  to 
certain  points  to  the  exclusion  of  others — as,  for  example,  when  we  con- 
sider colour  without  rciference  to  tigm-e,  or  figure  without  reference  to 
colom* — then  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  deny  the  existence  of  this  faculty 
in  other  animals,  any  more  than  in  man  himself.     In  this  sense  of  the 
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word,  abstraction  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  process  of  reasoning  which 
Locke  defines  as  being  '  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  our  ideas.'  But  wlio  can  doubt  that  a  doa:  reasons  while  he  is 
looknig  for  his  master,  whom  he  has  lost ;  or  when  he  is  seeking  his  way 
over  an  unknown  country  ?" 

It  is  added,  that  "  the  minds  of  the  inferior  animals  are  essentially  of 
the  same  natm'e  with  that  of  the  human  race  ;  and  that  of  those  various 
and  ever-changing  conditions  of  it,  which  we  term  the  mental  faculties, 
there  are  some  of  which  we  may  not  discover  traces,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct, in  other  creatures."  This  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
highest  importance  in  psychological  researches,  for,  placed  in  another 
form,  it  is  this,  that  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  and  its  relation  to 
organization  may  he  invcsticjated  tlirough  the  mental  phenomena  of  the 
inferior  animals.  If  a  psychologist,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  truth 
of  this  proposition,  sees  in  all  the  acts  of  these,  his  lower  fellow-crea- 
tures, the  reflected  image  of  the  working  of  his  own  mind,  he  cannot 
watch  the  instinctive  or  other  acts  of  the  smallest  or  lowest,  without 
feeling  those  touches  of  nature  which  make  the  whole  world  kin ;  or 
without  obtaining  wonderful  glimpses  into  his  own  mental  being,  and 
thus  day  by  day  acquiring  fresh  knowledge.  Nor  will  his  observations 
and  sympathies  be  limited  to  animals,  for  as  the  mind  evolves  the  ideas 
which  naturally  flow  from  so  suggestive  a  principle,  it  passes  from  one 
gradation  of  life  to  another,  ever  descending  by  imperceptible  steps, 
until  at  last  the  ever-varied  phenomena  of  vegetable  life  are  brought 
into  the  same  category,  and  the  identity  with  his  own  of  mind  in 
creation,  as  well  as  in  animal  life,  is  made  manifest. 

-"By  gradual  scale  subliraetl, 


The  vital  spirits  aspire,  to  animal, 
To  intellectual ;  give  both  life  and  sense, 
Fancy  and  understanding  ;  whence  the  soul 
Keason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being, 
Discoursive  or  intuitive." 

The  fact  is,  that  no  man  is  properly  qualified  to  observe,  compare, 
and  estimate  these  mental  phenomena  in  the  organized  beings  below 
him,  until  he  has  thus  descended  from  that  lofty  pedestal  upon  which 
his  pride  of  place  has  exalted  him.  That  pride  hinders  the  operation 
of  his  powers,  whether  of  observation  or  of  reflection,  by  restricting 
them  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  own  life.  His  prejudices  blind  him, 
or  pervert  his  judgment;  they  harden  his  heart  by  contracting  his 
sympathies ;  and  so  the  hidden  chords  of  his  nature,  which  are  in 
unison  with  those  of  the  creatures  below,  rarely  vibrate  to  the  awaken- 
ing of  new  ideas,  or  vibrate  but  imperfectly.  The  vast  held  for  that 
comparative  psychology  which  can  alone  release  us  from  the  circle  of 
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nietapliysical  sul)tloties  in  which  we  have  hitherto  trod,  is  partly  indi- 
cated in  the  following  quotation  : — 

"  If  even  a  portion  of  the  observations  made  by  the  younger  Hubcr 
on  ants  be  well  founded,  these  little  creatures  must  be  regarded  as 
possessing,  in  addition  to  their  mstincts,  no  small  portion  of  intelH- 
gence.  It  is  observed  by  a  modern  writer,  that  there  is  hardly  a 
mechanical  pursuit  in  which  insects  do  not  excel.  They  are  excellent 
weavers,  house-builders,  architects.  They  make  diving-bells,  bore  gal- 
leries, raise  vaults,  construct  bridges.  They  line  their  houses  with 
tapestry,  clean  them,  ventilate  them,  and  close  them  with  admirably- 
fitted  swing  doors.  They  build  and  store  warehouses,  construct  traps 
in  the  greatest  variety,  hunt  skilfully,  rob.  and  plunder.  They  poison, 
sabre,  and  strangle  their  enemies.  They  have  social  laws,  and  common 
language,  division  of  labour,  and  gradations  of  rank.  They  maintain 
armies,  go  to  war,  send  out  scouts,  ajipoint  sentinels,  carry  oft"  prisoners, 
keep  slaves,  and  tend  domestic  animals.  In  short,  they  are  a  miniatm-e 
copy  of  man  rather  than  of  the  inferior  vertebrata.*  Of  these  things, 
wdiich  have  been  thus  graphically  described,  much  may  indeed  be  referred 
to  the  operation  of  instincts,  or  to  what  Dr.  Carpenter  terms  '  uncon- 
scious cerebration  :'  but  surely  it  involves  a  considerable  petitio  p^in- 
cipii  not  to  refer  a  part  of  them  to  a  higher  principle,  bearing  a  resem- 
blance, however  remote,  to  human  intelligence." 

The  attention  of  naturalists  has  been  too  exclusively  directed  to  a 
few  leading  instincts  in  lower  animals,  such  as  the  conservation  of  life, 
the  union  of  the  sexes,  &c.  But  there  are  numerous  emotions  and 
passions  displayed  by  them  less  obvious  than  these,  but  not  less  instruc- 
tive. Of  this  kind  is  the  following  instance  of  a  domestic  tragedy,  con- 
sequent on  the  hopes  of  "a  son  and  heir,"  entertained  by  a  pair  of 
canaries,  being  utterly  blasted.  A  lady  of  our  acquaintance  possessed 
the  birds,  and  related  to  us  the  melancholy  history.  After  the  usual 
period  of  pairing,  the  hen  bird  commenced  the  process  of  incubation, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  affectionate  gallantry  of  her  mate  while 
thus  engaged.  His  song  was  never  wanting  to  cheer  her,  and  in  a 
variety  of  ways  he  showed  the  warm  interest  he  took  in  her  proceed- 
ings. At  last  the  allotted  period  expired,  and  sad  to  relate  the  eggs 
were  addled.  So  soon  as  the  male  found  that  no  young  birds  appeared 
to  share  his  affections  with  his  mate,  he  fell  upon  her,  and  a  severe 
combat  ensued.  It  never  occurred  to  the  owner  of  the  bu-ds  that  the 
affair  was  anything  more  than  a  transitory  love-quarrel,  until  the  two 
birds  fell  exhausted,  and  both  shortly  died.  It  was  found  that  in  the 
combat  they  had  stripped  each  other's  breasts  bare  of  feathers.  So 
much  for  a  family  disappouatment  and  its  results. 

*  Dr.  Laycock's  Review  of  the  Chapter  in  Dr.  Caqienter's  Human  Physiology, 
'  On  the  Functions  of  the  Nervous  System,"  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Review,  No.  XXIII.,  p.  10. 
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Nothing  is  more  human  than  the  emulation  of  song  birds  in  the  pro- 
duction of  their  song.  Various  examples  of  its  fatal  effects  are  related 
in  books  on  natural  history  and  on  the  mstincts  of  animals.  The  sui- 
gidar  use  to  which  it  is  applied  by  bird  fanciers  amongst  the  lower 
classes,  in  the  way  of  singing  matches,  not  being  generally  known,  is 
Avorthy  of  mention.  These  matches  usually  come  off  at  some  public- 
house  or  tavern  consecrated  to  "  the  Fancy," — one  of  these  is  thus 
described  in  "  The  British  Temperance  Advocate  :" — 

"  Several  members  of  the  fraternity  had  brought  little  scpaare  bundles 
wrapped  up  in  handkerchiefs ;  these  proved  to  be  small  birdcages,  each 
containing  a  pet  bird.  One  man,  opening  his  cage,  put  in  his  fore- 
finger, upon  which  he  brought  out  a  lively  goldfinch,  which  he  offered 
'  to  whistle  again  any  bird  in  the  room  for  a  crown.'  It  seemed  that 
the  little  songster  was  a  celebrated  prima  donna  in  its  way,  and  had 
earned  the  name  of  Jenny  Lind.  '  Don't  you  wish  you  may  get  it  ?' 
was  the  jeering  inquiry  from  several  voices.  '  Give  the  long  odds,  and 
I'll  match  Piper  again  him,'  bawled  one ;  but  the  proposition  was  not 
accepted.  The  little  bird  plumed  itself  proudly"-,  and  uttered  a  note  of 
defiance.  '  Cock-a-doodle-doo  !'  screamed  its  proprietor  ;  '  all  afeared 
on  3"er,  Jenny,  that's  what  it  is,  ray  beauty — champion  of  all  England, 
my  little  pinch  o'  feathers.  Who  bids  ten  guineas  for  the  champion?' 
'  Not  champion  yet,  if  I  know  it,'  said  a  voice  from  the  abyss  of  sick- 
ening vapour ;  and  a  man  stepped  out  of  the  gloom,  bearing  a  bird 
perched  on  his  knuckle,  as  closely  resembling  the  redoubtable  cham- 
pion as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  He  accepted  the  challenge  on  behalf 
of  his  "protefje,  and  producing  his  money,  seated  himself  in  a  chair, 
rested  his  elbow  on  the  table,  and  held  forth  his  forefinger  as  a  perch 
for  the  bird ;  the  other  did  the  same,  while  a  third  person  lighted  an 
inch  of  candle,  and  stuck  it  on  an  upturned  pewter-pot  between  the 
competitors.  The  lists  thus  prepared,  the  challenger  gave  the  signal 
by  a  peculiar  sound,  produced  by  drawing  the  air  between  his  lips,  and 
Jenny,  after  a  few  low  and  preparatory  flourishes,  hm*st  into  song.  The 
rival  bird  responded  in  a  strain  equally  loud,  and  lioth  sang  in  evident 
emulation  of  each  other,  and  by  degrees  stilled  all  otlicr  sounds  in  the 
room,  save  the  snorting  puffs  that  rose  from  some  half  lumdred  pipes. 
The  little  creatures  f/rew  ivondrouslij  excited ;  tJieir  throats  siccUcd, 
their  tiny  feathers  ruffled  up,  their  eyeballs  rolled,  their  hades  yawned 
and  quivered,  ichile,  ivithout  an  instant's  jJause  or  ?e^,amidst  that  horrid 
reek  of  filthy  tobacco,  through  which  their  forms  were  but  just  visible, 
still  rushed  the  stream  of  sony.  One  would  have  thought  such  an 
atmosphere  would  have  poisoned  them,  but  both  were  plainly  proof 
against  it ;  and  when  at  length  the  rival  bird  ceased,  and  fluttered 
down  \ipon  the  table,  it  was  from  sheer  exhaustion  of  physical  strength, 
and  lack  of  further  power  of  endurance.  Jenny,  as  usual,  had  won  the 
day." 

In  comparing  the  working  of  the  instincts  in  lower  animals  with 
the  mental  phenomena  of  man,  it  is  easy  to  discover  decide!  differences 
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the  similarities  are  not  so  much  on  the  surface.  When  estimating  the 
relations  of  the  two  classes  of  phenomena,  it  has  heen  too  much  the 
practice  to  use  the  terms  "instinct"  and  ''  reason"  as  antagonistic,  or 
at  least  as  dissimilar  to  a  greater  extent  than  indeed  they  are.  So 
also  with  regard  to  other  terms,  as  "voluntary"  and  "involun- 
tary," and  the  like:  we  find  that  vague  ideas  and  meanings  are 
attached  to  them  ;  from  this  vagueness  ideas  more  vague  flow,  and  the 
mind  fails  to  perceive  the  true  relations  of  things,  not  far  severed, 
although  apparently  so.  An  instance  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the 
following  passage : — 

"  Crttes. — I  may  venture  to  make  an  observation  which  I  should 
have  made  before  if  I  had  not  been  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  conver- 
sation. When  you  speak  of  instinct,  contradistinguished  to  the  higher 
faculties  of  the  intellect,  I  conclude  that  you  refer  to  it  as  a  principle 
by  which  animals  are  impelled,  independently  of  experience  and  reason- 
ing, to  the  performance  of  certain  voluntary  acts  wliich  are  necessary 
to  their  presei'vation  as  individuals,  or  the  continuance  of  the  species, 
or  in  some  other  way  convenient  to  them.  Now,  I  would  ask  if  it  be 
quite  clear  that  this  distinction  is  well-founded  ?  Has  it  not  been  the 
opinion  of  some  ph^'siologists  that,  by  a  careful  analysis  of  what  are 
called  instinctive  actions,  they  may  be  traced  to  the  operation  of  expe- 
rience, quite  as  much  as  those  which  are  palpably  derived  from  this 
source  ?" 

In  this  passage,  animals  are  considered  as  being  "  impelled"  to  the 
performance  of  "  voluntary"  acts,  but  the  terms  are  evidently  eontra- 
dietor}'',  for  that  which  is  impelled  is  also  compelled — a  state  incom- 
patible with  voluntary  action,  if  by  that  term  we  mean  action  conse- 
quent iq^on  an  exercise  of  the  will.  It  is,  perhaps,  intended  to  desig- 
nate by  the  term  voluntary  those  actions  which  would  result  if  reason 
and  will  guided  the  animal ;  if  that  be  so,  it  is  hardly  a  correct  use  of 
the  term.  There  maybe,  it  is  true,  what  may  be  termed  an  instinctive 
will,  but  then  this  differs  widely  from  the  rational  will.  How  great  is 
the  difference  is  shown  by  the  histories  of  shipwrecks,  and  other  casu- 
alties, in  which  men  have  experienced  the  sharpest  impulses  of  the  in- 
stinct of  hunger,  to  the  utter  discomfitm-e  of  that  rational  will  by  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  is  guided.  In  a  less  degree,  but  still 
obviously  enough,  it  is  manifest  in  the  numerous  instances  in  which 
man  yields  to  temptation,  and  indulges  his  instincts  and  passions — a 
condition  well  knovvn  to  ethical  philosophers,  and  the  source  of  which 
is  tersely  described  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  own  case,  as  "  the 
flesh  ;"  or,  in  the  sententious  words  of  Pope — in  which  self-love  stands 
for  all  the  instincts,  the  passions  being  "  modes  of  self-love" — 
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"  Two  principles  in  human  nature  reign  : 

Self-love  to  urge,  and  reason  to  restrain  ; 

It  *  *  * 

Self-love  the  spring  of  motion,  acts  the  soul ; 
Reason's  comparing  balance  rules  the  whole." 

Now,  the  difference  between  instinct  and  reason  is  this,  that  reason 
acts  with  knowledge  of  the  order  of  events,  instinct  without  knowledge. 
Reason  knows,  and  therefore  adapts  variously  ;  instinct  knows  not,  and 
therefore  acts,  according  to  a  fixed  adaptmg  rule,  blindl}-.  Between 
the  two  extremes  there  are  different  degrees  of  knowledge,  and,  conse- 
quently, there  are  acts  which  are  not  wholly  instinctive  nor  wholly 
rational.  The  "  luminous  exposition"  which  Lord  Brougham  has  given 
of  the  mathematical  accuracy  with  which  the  bee  constructs  its  hexago- 
nal cell,  is  alike  a  valuable  example  of  2i  pure  instinct  acting  cqtparently, 
but  not  really,  with  a  profound  mathematical  knowledge,  and  of  the 
pure  reason  which  manifests  that  knowledge  by  the  demonstration  of 
the  precision  with  which  the  instinct  works.  There  are,  however,  an 
infinite  variety  of  similar  illustrations  of  instinctive  science  to  be  drawn 
from  the  instinctive  acts  of  animals ;  as  when  they  are 

' '  Prescient  the  tides  or  tempests  to  withstand, 
Build  on  the  wave,  or  arch  beneath  the  sand ; 
Or  like  the  spider,  parallels  design. 
Sure  as  De  JVIoivre,  without  rule  or  line." 

The  perfection  of  this  instinctive  science  is  not  less  wondi'ous  than 
its  miiversality,  for  its  guiding  principles,  as  displayed  in  many  instinc- 
tive acts,  have  yet  to  become  part  of  our  natural  philosophy.  We  have 
\ised  the  term  science,  but  it  is  certain  that  in  all  these  there  is  no 
science  in  the  sense  of  Tcnoivledge  as  there  is  in  the  analogous  works  of 
man.  How  or  whence,  then,  do  these  instinctive  powers  spring  ?  They 
are  part  of  the  organism,  connected  therewith  by  that  intelligent, 
designing  something  in  creation  we  have  termed  mind— an  adapting, 
directing  force,  as  inherent  in  living  organisms  as  the  force  of  gravity 
in  matter,  and  like  it  proceeding  from  the  Divine  Mind. 

Let  us  now  accompany  our  author  in  his  consideration  of  the  human 
instincts.  First,  there  ai-e  those  for  the  immediate  conservation  of  the 
organism — hunger,  thirst,  defence.  The  social  instinct  of  man  is  thus- 
treated  : — 

"  Man  could  not  exist  as  a  solitary  being.  He  has  neither  swiftness 
of  feet,  nor  any  natm-al  means  of  off'ence  and  defence,  which  would 
enable  him  to  compete  with  the  buffalo,  the  lion,  or  the  wolf.  It 
would  have  been  of  little  avail  to  him  if  the  Creator  had  left  it  to  him- 
self to  learn  by  hard  experience  tliat  he  can  procure  his  own  safety, 
and  his  means  of  subsistence,  only  b}'  associating  with  others.  The 
desire  to  live  in  society  is  as  much  an  instinct  in  him  as  it  is  in  the 
bee,  or  the  ant,  or  the  beaver,  or  the  prairie  dog.     Ought  not  this  to 
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settle  the  disputed  question  as  to  tlie  existence  of  a  moral  sense  ?  For 
how  could  mankind  live  in  society,  helping  and  protecting  each  other, 
and  joining  in  common  jjursuits,  il'  tliey  were  not  so  constructed  as  to 
sympathise  with  each  other  in  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  if  they  did 
not  feel  individually  that  they  owe  to  others  what  they  expect  others 
to  offer  them  in  return  ?  Experience  and,  if  you  please,  self-interest 
tend  to  confirm,  to  refine,  to  exalt  these  sentiments,  but  they  do  not 
create  them.  The  child  is  led  to  seek  the  society  of  other  children  by 
an  impulse  which  he  cannot  resist,  and  which  is  independent  of  any 
intellectual  operation.  But  having  done  so,  his  moral  qualities,  which 
Avould  otherwise  have  remained  in  abeyance,  are  gradually  developed, 
and  (except  there  be  some  actual  imperfection  of  the  mental  faculties) 
the  power  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  justice  from  injustice, 
foUows  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  result  of  an  innate  principle,  anct 
not  of  anything  acquired." 

All  this  is  very  admirable,  because  very  true.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  this  same  doctrine  is  applicable  to  the  intellectual 
as  well  as  to  the  moral  faculties.  The  artistic  genius,  considered  as  a 
man  with  innate  powers  for  excellence  in  art,  is  none  other  than  a  man 
in  whom  the  instinctive  working  of  the  mind  in  its  special  direction  is 
nearly  perfect.  The  illustrations  of  ''  unconscious  cerebration"  given 
by  Dr.  Carpenter,  are  drawn  from  a  manifestation  of  artistic  excellence 
which  was  instinctive  in  its  possessors — Mozart,  Beethoven,  Coleridge. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  poetic  faculty  is  instinctive — • 
Poeta  nascitur  non  fit.  Perhaps  the  instinctive  working  of  a  purely 
intellectual  faculty  is  best  shown  in  those  instances  in  which  there  is 
the  singular  intuitive  ability  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  arithmetic, 
mentalty,  through  a  long  array  of  figures.  In  all  the  instances  we 
know  of,  the  inchvidual  w^as  hardl}^,  if  at  all,  conscious  of  the  steps  of 
the  mental  process ;  he  performed  it  as  readily  as  he  combined  any  set 
of  muscles  to  a  given  purpose  ;  but  when  he  proceeded  to  perform  the 
calculation  like  ordinary  mortals  (and  this  is  the  strong  part  of  the 
general  fact),  he  felt  it  to  be  difficult  and  laborious,  and  was  longer 
than  most  ordinary  men  would  be.  The  latter  method  was  acquired, 
in  truth — the  former  was  instinctive. 

Let  us  tm-n  now  to  oiu'  com})arative  psj-chology,  and  supply  man 
with  his  instincts  complete.  What  would  he  be  ?  He  would  be  as 
perfect  a  mathematician  in  his  constructions  as  the  bee ;  his  sense  of 
music  would  be  perfect,  of  harmony  of  colour  perfect,  of  form  perfect ; 
his  hand  would  do  the  bidding  of  his  instinct,  and  exquisite  concords 
of  sweet  sounds,  lustrous  colovuing,  and  perfect  beauty  of  form  would 
be  the  result.  And  so  in  every  mstinct  manifested  by  lower  creatm-es 
would  that  macrocosm — man,  be  complete,  the  most  perfect  of  the 
works  of  the  Almighty. 
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Now,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  an  ideal  man — that  is  to  saj,  with 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties  so  complete,  and  an  organization  so 
perfect,  that  he  could  act  with  all  the  certainty  of  full  knowledge  and 
all  the  precision  of  intuition — the  powers  of  instinct  and  reason  com- 
bined. Has  man  ever  so  existed?  As  to  the  lower  instincts,  the 
author  of  the  "  Psychological  Inquiries"  answers  affirmatively, — as  to 
the  higher,  he  is  silent ;  but  leans,  we  think,  to  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
gressive development : — 

"  We  cannot  but  suppose  that  when  man  first  began  to  exist,  and 
for  some  crenerations  afterwards,  the  range  of  his  instincts  must  have 
been  much  more  extensive  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  We  see  the 
infant  first  deriving  nourishment  from  his  mother's  breast ;  but  when 
the  period  of  lactation  is  over,  the  experience  of  his  parents  supplies 
him  with  the  fit  kind  of  food  derived  from  other  sources.  The 
absence  of  such  experience  must,  in  the  first  instance,  have  been 
supplied  by  a  faculty  which  he  does  not  now  possess  (but  which  we 
see  manifested  in  the  lower  animals),  directing  him  to  seek  that  which 
is  nutritious,  and  to  avoid  that  which  is  not  so,  or  which  is  actually 
poisonous.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  much  besides  in  the  habits  and 
actions  of  human  beings  which  seem  now  to  be  the  results  of  expe- 
rience and  imitation,  was  originally  to  be  traced  to  instinct ;  and, 
indeed,  there  are  many  things  which  cannot  well  be  explained  otherwise. 
I  do  not  venture  to  say  that  from  this  source  he  first  derived  the  use  oi 
fixe :  yet  it  does  not  seem  that  in  such  an  instinct  there  woiild  be  any- 
thing more  remarkable  than  in  that  which  leads  the  bee,  v/ith  the  skill 
of  a  mathematician,  to  construct  his  hexagonal  cells." 

These  are  curious  speculations — more  curious  than  useful ;  but  it  is 
the  chief  distinctive  characteristic  of  man,  emphatically,  to  be  ever 
seeking  to  loww  his  xiature,  origin,  destiny.  What  if  man  were  at  his 
origin  more  perfect  than  now  ?  Wliat  if  the  being  now  on  earth  be 
not  rising  to  a  higher  than  his  original  constitution,  but  rather 
recovering  from  a  degradation  into  which  he  has  fallen  ?  There  are 
facts  in  the  natural  history  of  man,  and  analogies  in  the  histories  of 
extinct  races,  which  would  at  least  cause  us  to  hesitate  in  acceptmg 
that  mythological  doctrine  of  man's  primaeval  origin  and  condition 
which  has  descended  to  modern  times  (unquestioned  almost)  through 
successive  ages. 

In  the  preceding  considerations  we  have  not  referred  to  man's 
relir/ioiis  nature ;  this  also  has  its  foundation,  like  his  intellect,  in 
instincts.  The  author  of  the  "Psychological  Inqiuiies"  advocates 
this  view  to  a  certain  extent : — 

"  The  disposition  of  man,  even  in  his  most  degraded  state,  to  believe 
in  supernatm-al  agencies  is  so  universal,  and  so  manifestly  the  result 
of  his  peculiar  constitution,  that  we  must  regard  it  as  having  very 
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nuich  of  the  cluu-actev  of  an  instinct.  As  lie  advances  in  Icnowleclge, 
and  has  leisure  for  observation  and  reflection,  the  perception  of  the 
Leaiity,  grandeur,  and  harmony  of  the  universe,  of  the  evidence  of  inten- 
tion and  design,  and  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  everything 
ai'ound  him.  and  of  the  large  amount  of  good  with  the  small  propor- 
tion of  evil  Avhieh  is  manifested  in  the  condition  of  all  living  creatures, 
leads  him  to  the  knowledge  of  an  intelligent  and  beneficent  Creator,  to 
whom  he  matj  at  any  rate  lie  responsible  for  the  right  use  of  the 
faculties  with  which  he  is  endowed ;  and  thus  the  religious  sentiment 
becomes  engrafted  on  the  rude  instinct  of  the  savage." 

The  belief  in  supernatural  agencies  is  not,  it  need  hardly  be  stated, 
an  instinct  of  the  rude  savage  alone.  Instances  of  modem  belief  in 
agencies  of  this  kind  are  as  common  amongst  the  more  refined  and 
educated  classes  of  civilized  nations  as  amongst  the  rudest  of  semi- 
civilized  or  barbarous  people.  The  believers  in  Mesmeric  delusions, 
spirit-rappmg,  &c.,  are  to  be  found  in  the  highest  ranks  in  this 
country. 

Is  the  belief  in  those  "  primary  and  fundamental  truths,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  is  forced  upon  us  by  our  own  constitution,  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  experience  and  reason,"  to  be  regarded  as  instinctive  in  its 
natm'e  ?     Om*  author  places  them  m  a  higher  category  : — 

"  It  has  been  shown  that  instincts  are  far  from  being  constant  and 
immutable  ;  as  under  a  change  of  circumstances  certain  instincts  are 
lost,  so  are  others  generated.  Even  those  which  are  of  the  greatest 
necessity,  which  seem  to  be  the  most  constant,  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  found  to  be  wanting  in  an  individual  on  [in]  whom 
they  had  been  fully  developed  previously.  But  it  is  otherwise  with 
those  articles  of  primary  belief  which  are  represented  as  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  knowledge.  However  strange  may  be  the  illusions  of 
the  lunatic,  or  however  convincing  the  arguments  of  the  metaphysician, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  escape  from  the  beHef  that  there  is 
an  external  world  independent  of  himself,  or  that  what  he  remembers 
to  have  happened  did  actually  occur.  Taking  these  things  into  con- 
sideration, it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  this  class  of 
convictioiis  has  some  higher  source  than  that  which  belongs  to  mere 
instincts,  and  that  thej'  are  actually  inherent  in  the  mental  jsriiiciple 
itself,  and  independent  of  our  physical  organization." 

To  the  first  part  of  this  conclusion  no  objection  can  be  raised;  that 
these  beliefs  are  independent  of  organization  is  a  proposition  the  truth 
of  which  is  to  be  determined  by  experiment  and  observation  alone.  To 
our  mind  they  show  the  converse  to  be  as  true  of  these  mnate  som'ces 
of  knowledge  as  of  those  other  which  are  universall}^  admitted  to  be 
dependent  on  physical  organization.  They  ai'e  simply  manifestations 
through  organization,  and  necessarily,  through  organization,  of  what  is 
confessedly  inherent  in,  and  indeed  an  essential  characteristic  of,  the 
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mental  principle,  itself  distinct  from,  but  necessarily  manifested  through, 
organization.  Diseases,  therefore,  of  the  organization  (as  in  lunacy) 
will  and  do  pervert  and  abolish  these  sources  of  knowledge.  Nothhig 
is  more  a  part  of  man's  natm'c  than  the  belief  in  his  own  existence ; 
yet  Ave  have  had  a  patient  with  the  illusion  that  he  was  dead.  If  we 
adhere  to  the  same  definition  of  instinct  as  being  part  of  ovir  mental 
nature  which  is  connate  and  innate,  and  by  which  we  act  to  a  given 
piu'pose,  independently  of  knowledge  drawn  from  experience,  we  must 
still,  in  common  with  most  modern  metaphysicians,  term  these  beliefs 
instinctive,  for  they  are  not  the  less  instincts  because  they  involve 
what  is  true.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  instincts  have  this  characteristic, 
most  especially  in  common.  Thus,  when  the  paper-wasp  makes  that 
beautiful  shelter  for  its  young  to  which  it  owes  its  name,  and  fills  it 
up  with  animal  food  sufiicient  in  quantity  for  the  future  wants  of  the 
young  being  when  in  a  higher  stage  of  development,  the  instinct  by 
which  it  operates  is  prescient  of  a,  future  which  will  siu-ely  come;  and 
this  prescience  necessarily  implies  the  cosmic  idea  of  a  future.  In  the 
same  way,  and  from  the  same  principle,  the  mammre  of  the  human 
female,  in  common  with  those  of  all  other  mammalia,  are  prepared  I'or 
the  future  being  long  before  he  is  born.  In  man's  mental  nature  this 
bhnd  instinctive  notion  is  developed  into  knowledge  of  the  future  ;  but 
in  no  other  mode  than  the  blind  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  of 
abhorrence  of  destruction  is  developed  into  a  knowledge  of  death,  and 
of  the  means  to  escape  it.  Truth — itself  inherent  in  instinct — is,  in 
fact,  an  mherent  part  of  man's  mental  nature,  and,  therefore,  the  belief 
in  Tnith.  If  the  belief  in  a  future  life,  so  generally  diffused  through 
every  tribe  of  man,  be  instinctive  (as  it  is  so  constantly  said  to  be),  then 
the  existence  of  that  instinctive  belief  is  itself  a  strong  proof  that  a 
futiu-e  life  is  a  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  creation.  In  the  same  way 
the  universal  l)elief  (instinctive,  too,  apparently)  in  the  existence  of  God 
is  a  proof  of  His  existence.  "  Quae  est  enim  gens,  aut  quod  genus 
hominum,  quod  non  habeat  sine  doctrina  anticipationem  quandam 
deorum?"* 

The  following  quotation  from  a  recent  popidar  writer  on  moral 
philosophy  (who  may,  indeed,  claim  kindred  in  authorship  with  the 
author  of  ^"  Psychological  Inquiries")  is,  we  think,  Avorth  reprint: — 
"  Truth  being  then,  as  I  conceive,  an  entirely  spiritual  and  mj^sterious 
thing,  existing,  like  electricity,  everywhere,  but  tangible  and  definable 
nowhere,  it  is  vain  for  me  to  seek  the  discovery  of  it,  as  it  relates 
either  to  things  or  people  by  any  process  of  ratiocination ;  even  in 
attempting  this,  I  do  but  get  into  confusion  wor^e  confounded.  But, 
observing  that  I  possess  an  inner  sense,  quite  distinct  from  my  reason- 

*  Cicero,  de  Natura  Deorum,  Lib.  i.  §  16,  17.^ 
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ing  powers,  which  in  an  exceedingly  deheato,  small,  and  humble  way 
influences  my  apprehensions  both  of  things  and  people,  I  wait  \ipon 
this  spiritual  instmct  as  quietly  and  as  reverently  as  I  can  ;  and  by 
this  sort  of  silent  attention  to  its  actings  I  gradually  acquire,  as  I 
believe,  a  just  conception  of  the  nature  of  Truth."*  So  also  Epictetus: 
— "  It  is  not  possible  to  assent  to  anything  which  appears  to  be  not 
true,  because  it  is  the  very  nature  of  the  imderstanding  to  agree  to 
Truth."  And  Adam  Sedgwick  : — "  Man  is  a  religious  being ;  *  *  * 
and  though  his  ill-guided  strivings  to  grasp  the  councils  of  his  Maker 
be  as  powerless  as  the  efforts  of  an  infant  in  the  nurse's  arms  to  grasp 
the  moon,  still  the  sentiment  remains  an  inherent  part  of  himself ;  nor 
will  all  the  powers  of  darkness  root  it  out  so  long  as  there  is  a  principle 
of  causahty  dwellmg  within  his  soul,  leading  him  to  the  conception  of 
general  truth. "f 

We  need  add  no  more  on  this  head.  The  course  of  our  analysis 
has  brought  us  then  to  this  conclusion — that  as  to  his  organization 
and  the  working  of  it,  man  is  possessed,  equally  with  the  lower 
animals,  of  that  great  cosmic  principle  of  intelligence,  the  self- 
acting  unconscious  mind.  It  is  seen  in  operation  throughout  his 
entire  organization.  As  the  "nisus  formativus,"  it  outlines,  com- 
pletes, puts  in  motion  the  vital  machinery.  By  it  the  heart  is 
formed,  as  well  as  unceasingly  pulsates  dm-ing  life  ;  by  it  the  stomach 
is  constructed,  as  well  as  continued  functionally  active ;  by  it  the  brain 
is  developed,  as  Avell  as  put  into  its  appropriate  instinctive  w^orking ; 
by  it  the  entire  mechanism  of  the  organism  is  co-ordinated  and  dii-ected 
towards  the  ends  which  the  Creator  has  designed  and  predetermined, 
just  as  by  and  through  it  every  organism  acts,  whether  it  possess  a 
knowledge  of  the  order  of  events  thus  designed  and  predetermined,  or 
not.  That  is  one  side  of  the  question.  But  superadded — plainly, 
siu-ely  superadded — is  that  other  principle,  the  feeling,  thinking, 
willing,  self-conscious  mind;  the  highest  endowment  and  ultimate 
destiny  of  wdiich  seems  to  be  a  kn-owledge  of  the  necessary  order  of 
events  in  creation,  of  the  means  by  wdiich  that  order  may  be  modified 
so  as  to  be  able  to  use  them  at  will,  and  of  the  natm-e  of  the  Supreme 
Intelligence  from  which  all  this  order  in  creation  has  sprung.  These 
two  great  principles  meet  and  co-operate  in  organization ;  and  the 
grand  problem  in  the  science  of  human  natm-e  is,  and  ever  has  been, 
to  determine  the  relations  they  bear  to  each  other  therein. 

We  do  not  propose  to  speculate  at  present  on  this  problem ;  the  greatest 
minds  have  been  bent  to  it  in  successive  ages,  from  Plato  downwards, 

*  Visiting  my  Relations,  and  its  Results,  p.  215. 

+  A  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.    5tli  Ed.    Preface, 
p.  145. 
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For  an  admivahle  summaiyand  estimatoof  the  ancient  docti'iueswe  would 
refer  tlie  reader  to  a  careful  study  of  Cudworth's  noble  monument  to  liis 
own  genius  and  labours — "  The  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe  ;" 
for  the  more  modern  views,  the  works  of  modern  German  philosophers 
may  be  consulted.  The  best  and  most  recent  English  work  is 
Mr.  Morell's  "  Elements  of  Psychology,"  reviewed  in  a  late  volume  of 
this  jourjial. 

To  the  medical  practitioner  they  all  have  this  radical  defect — they 
are  purely  speculative;  for  what  he  wants  as  an  ai"tist  and  an 
"  Ergates,"  is  a  science  that  can  be  applied.  Such  a  science  must  be 
based  on  the  relations  of  mind  to  organization,  for  it  is  wholly  by 
communicating  a  knowledge  of  those  relations  that  mental  philosophy 
can  be  rendered  available  in  solving  all  those  practical  questions  that 
now  embarrass  him  in  his  daily  routine.  What  he  desires  to  know  is, 
the  natm-e  and  treatment  of  insanity,  the  limits  fixed  by  changes  in 
the  organization  to  moral  responsibility,  the  connexion  between  an  im- 
perfectly or  morbidly-constructed  organ  and  crime,  the  best  method 
of  training  and  developing  the  mental  powers,  and  the  relations 
of  mind  to  the  varied  pursuits  of  man,  whatever  be  their  nature, 
wherever  he  be,  whatever  be  his  race — the  common  object  of  all  which 
— is  Happis"ess.     In  short,  he  desires  that  mental  philosophy  be 

INDUCTIYE  ANB  KOT  SPECrLATIYE, 

Now  an  inductive  mental  philosophy  can  only  be  complete  by 
including  the  whole  range  of  mental  phenomena  within  its  range  of 
inquhy.  To  separate  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind  from  those 
which  we  witness  in  creation,  would  be  not  only  to  shut  out  from  the 
inquiry  the  most  fertile  and  most  acceptable  field  of  facts,  but  to  take 
a  small  part  only  of  the  phenomena  to  be  investigated,  and  that  the 
most  obscure.  The  extract  from  Bishop  Berkley's  "  SIris,"  pi'efixed  to 
the  volume  before  us,  has  a  most  striking  passage: — ^^  There  runs  a 
chain  througlioitt  the  lohole  system  of  heings.  In  this  chain  one  link 
di'ags  another;  the  meanest  things  are  connected  loith  the  highest.''''  A 
grander  passage  we  give  from  Hobbes,  in  his  own  sonorous  Latin,  and 
so  clinch  our  argument,  not  by  the  weight  of  his  authority,  but  by  the 
force  of  his  thought. 

"  Philosophlam  noli  credere  eam  esse,  per  quam  fiunt  lapldes  phi- 
losophici,  neque  illam  quam  ostentant  codices  metaphyslcl ;  sed  llatio- 
nem  Humanam  Naturalem  per  omnes  res  creatas  sedulo  volltantem  et 
de  earum  ordlne,  causis,  et  afii'ectibus  renuntiantem.  Mentis  ergo  tuaj 
et  totius  mundl  tilla  phllosophia  in  te  ipso  est ;  nondum  fortasse 
figurata  sed  Genitori  mundi  quails  erat  In  principio  informi  simllls."* 

The  threefold  task  of  the  modern  psychologist  in  summar}'  is  this — 

Ad  Lectorem,  in  Elementa  Philosophise.     4to.     Amstelod.     1GG8. 
SO.    XXYIII.  L   L 
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1.  To  determine  the  i^elations  of  vital  organization  to  tlie  unconscious 
or  kosniio  reason ;  2.  To  determine  tlie  relations  of  the  latter  to  the 
conscious  principle — the  er/o  of  the  individual ;  8.  To  fix  the  relations 
of  the  conscious  and  unconscious  principles  in  combination  to  vital 
organization.  The  mystery  of  man's  being  will  be  within  the  reacli  of 
his  intellect  just  in  pi-oportion  as  these  problems  are  advanced  towards 
solution.  The  solution  can  only  be  attained  by  a  strict  ajiplication  of 
the  inductive  method  to  metaphysics  and  mental  philosophy. 

Something,  however,  has  already  been  achieved  in  this  direction  by 
the  inductive  method.  The  relations  of  vital  organization  to  the  un- 
conscious mental  principle  has  been  advanced,  first,  by  the  doctrines  of 
reflex  action,  as  revived  and  advocated  by  Dr.  Hall ;  and  next  by  the 
extension  of  those  views  to  the  cerebrum  by  Dr.  Laycock.  More 
recently.  Dr.  Carpenter  has  given  the  valued  stamp  of  his  approval  to  the 
latter,  and  under  the  term  "unconscious  cerebration,"  has  considered 
the  unconscious  action  of  the  brain  in  processes  purely  intellectual. 
"VVe  have  elsewhere*  noticed  these  doctrines,  and  refer  the  reader  to 
our  remarks  upon  them.  All  we  need  say  here  is  this,  that  we  believe 
it  is  no  easy  task  to  bring  the  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  acts  and 
processes  so  constantly,  iinder  ordinary  circumstances,  the  result  of  the 
Avill,  or  at  least  so  necessarily  (apparently)  accompanied  by  conscious- 
ness, are  but  automatic  in  their  nature.  Even  as  to  the  lower  range  of 
phenomena,  namely,  those  dependent  on  the  s])inal  ganglia,  and  which 
can  be  so  easily  demonsti-ated  experimentally,  this  difficulty  is  generally 
felt ;  how  mvich  more,  then,  with  the  higher,  namely,  the  piu'ely  cere- 
bral and  mental  ?  The  following  passage  may  perhaps  be  considered 
as  afi^brding  evidence  that  this  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by  the 
author  of  the  "  P.sychological  Inquiries,"  in  his  endeavour  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  modern  neurology. 

"  Ergates. — It  is  true  that  Le  Gallois  found  that  certain  lizards 
lived  for  a  very  considerable  time  after  the  loss  of  the  head ;  and  that 
when  they  died  at  last,  the  immediate  cause  of  death  appeared  to  be 
want.  But  creatures,  imder  such  circumstances,  exhibit  no  sign  of 
anything  moi'c  than  automatic  life.  Even  l)reathing  is  suspended,  the 
blood  probably  deriving  the  little  oxygen  which  is  required,  not  from 
air  drawn  into  the  lungs,  but  from  being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  in 
the  superficial  vessels  of  the  skin.  It  is  also  true  that  if  the  leg  be 
pinched,  vmder  these  circumstances  the  muscles  are  made  to  contract ; 
but  this  is  no  more  proof  of  sensibility  than  the  starting  of  the  limbs, 
which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  occm'ring  m  the  human  being  in 
tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet,  after  an  injury  of  the  spinal  cord ;  or  the 
convulsions  of  an  epileptic  patient.  Then  as  to  the  multiplication  of 
some  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals  by  division,  we  know  so  little  of  their 

*   Vide  the  Review  of  Dr.  Noble's  Lectures  on  tlie  Correlation  of  Psychologj^  and 
Physiology  at  p.  511. 
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mode  of  existence,  and  it  is  so  entirely  different  from  that  of  animals  of 
the  higher  orders,  that  it  really  seems  to  me  that  we  can  draw  from  it 
no  conclusion  that  would  be  well  applicable  to  the  latter.  Is  it  at  all 
certain  that  a  polypus  is  endowed  with  any  higher  properties  than 
those  v.-hich  belong  to  vegetable  life?  Do  the  motions  of  its  filaments 
afford  any  better  evidence  of  sensibility  and  volition  than  those  ex- 
hibited by  many  plants,  such  as  the  Mimosa  sensitiva,  the  Dioncea 
i)ixiscipiila,  or  the  Hedysarnm  gyrans?  or  than  the  folding  up  of  many 
flowers  in  the  night  and  in  rahiy  weather?  or  than  the  motions  of  the 
minute  bodies  described  under  the  name  of  cilia  in  animals  ?  Or  if  the 
sensibiUty  of  the  polypus  be  taken  for  granted,  may  it  not  be  a  com- 
pound animal,  with  distinct  centres  of  sensation  and  volition,  in  like 
manner  as  in  a  tree  every  bud  is,  in  fact,  a  distinct  individual,  which 
may  live  and  grow  though  separated  from  the  parent  stock  ?  An 
example  of  this  mode  of  existence  is  supplied  by  an  animal  much  above 
the  polypus  in  the  scale  of  living  beings.  The  dipJozoon  2)a>'adoxon  is 
described  by  Nordmann  as  a  parasitic  animal  which  attaches  itself  to 
the  gills  of  the  Ci/prinus  Brama.  It  consists,  in  fact,  of  two  animals, 
united  in  the  centre,  so  that  they  have  a  part  of  their  viscera  in 
common,  but  with  two  distinct  nervous  systems.  As  far  as  the  latter 
are  concerned  there  is  no  reason  why  each  half  of  this  double  creature 
should  not  live  very  well,  though  separated  from  tlie  other." 

There  is  much  truth  in  some  of  these  remarks.  It  is  quite  certain, 
we  think,  that  there  has  been  too  much  assumed  in  investigating  the 
class  of  phenomena  here  referred  to,  as  to  the  existence  or  absence  of 
feeling  or  consciousness.  The  question  is  one  of  inference  and  not  of 
observation,  and  all  experience  shows  that  errors  may  be  easily  made 
either  way.  Thus  the  adaptive  and  conservative  nature  of  the  spinal 
reflex  movements  are  so  strikingly  indicative  of  a  rational  will,  that 
even  yet  the  hypothesis — that  sensation  is  an  endowment  of  the  spinal 
cord,  or  even  of  sections  of  it— is  maintained.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
entire  absence  of  such  movements  has  led  observers  to  the  erroneous 
conclusion  that  consciousness  is  abolished,  nay,  that  vital  action  has 
ceased  for  ever.  In  some  of  these  cases  of  apparent  death  (or  trance- 
like catalepsy)  the  individual  has  possessed  not  only  consciousness,  but 
the  sense  of  hearing  acutely,  and  has  comprehended  eveiy  preparation 
for  his  impending  interment.  In  the  work  before  us  we  have  the  case 
of  an  elderly  lady  who  recovered  from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy ;  after  the 
fit  she  lay  motionless  in  (appai'ently)  a  state  of  stupor,  and  no  one 
doubted  that  she  was  dying.  After  her  recovery  she  explained  that 
ehe  did  not  believe  that  she  had  been  unconscious  during  any  part  of 
the  attack.  Slie  knew  her  situation,  and  heard  much  of  what  was  said 
by  those  ai'ound  her.  The  case  of  the  late  Dr.  Wollaston  is  in  various 
respects  an  interesting  study.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  tumour 
of  the  brain,  and  the  history  of  his  case  proved  that  it  must  have 
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existed  from  a  very  early  period  of  liis  life.  Yet  perhaps  that  struc- 
tural change  rather  enhanced  his  intellectual  powers  than  enfeebled 
them,  just  as  a  hlow  on  the  head  has  been  known  to  change  an  imbecile 
into  a  powerful  mind.  We  subjoin  the  following  interesting  quo- 
tation : — 

"  Dm*ing  his  last  illness  his  mental  faculties  were  perfect,  so  that 
he  dictated  an  account  of  some  scientific  observations  which  would 
have  been  lost  to  the  world  otherwise.  Some  time  before  his  life  was 
finally  extinguished  he  was  seen  pale,  as  if  there  were  scarcely  any 
circulation  of  blood  going  on,  motionless,  and  to  all  appearance  in  a 
state  of  complete  insensibility.  Being  in  this  condition,  his  friends, 
who  were  watching  around  him,  observed  some  motions  of  the  hand 
which  was  not  affected  by  paralysis.  After  some  time  it  occurred  to 
them  that  he  wished  to  have  a  pencil  and  paper,  and  these  having 
been  supplied,  he  contrived  to  write  some  figures  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, which,  however  imperfectly  scrawled,  were  yet  sufiiciently 
legible.  It  was  supposed  that  he  had  overheard  some  remarks  re- 
specting the  state  in  which  he  was,  and  that  his  object  was  to  show 
that  he  preserved  his  sensibility  and  consciousness.  Something  like 
this  occurred  some  hours  afterwards,  and  immediately  before  he  died, 
but  the  scrawl  of  these  last  moments  could  not  be  deciphered." 

As  to  vertebrate  animals,  it  is,  we  think,  an  estabhshed  fact  in 
physiology,  that  consciousness  ceases  with  the  entire  destruction  or 
removal  of  the  encephalic  ganglia  ;  so  that  the  trunks  of  decapitated 
animals  are  utterly  unconscious  and  insensible.  The  ordinary  state  of 
the  viscera  in  man  in  relation  to  the  consciousness,  leads  to  the  infer- 
ence that  in  the  lower  articulata  (if  not  in  the  higher),  the  con- 
sciousness hardly  glimmers.  But  are  these  deductions  applicable  to 
plants?  Vegetable  life  is  so  universally  assumed  to  be,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  imconscious,  that  it  appears  a  mere  folly  to  express  a  doubt  of 
the  assumption;  but  let  a  close  observer  and  admirer  of  flowers  watch 
carefully  their  proceedings,  on  the  opposite  assumption,  namely,  that 
they  not  only  feel  but  e^ijoy  life,  and  he  will  be  struck  with  the 
immense  array  of  facts  which  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  it. 
Endow  them,  hypothetically,  with  consciousness,  and  they  appear  to 
the  observer  in  an  aspect  altogether  different.  Their  instincts  seem, 
indeed,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  be  easily  compared  with  those  of  higher 
animals.  Unquestionably  they  are  in  the  same  category,  m  this 
respect,  with  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  respecting  which  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  whether  they  have  consciousness  or  not. 

The  doctrines  of  reflex  cerebro-spinal  function  have  advanced  our 
knowledge  of  the  conscious  as  well  as  the  unconscious  mental  prin- 
ciple. It  is  now  clearly  seen  that  there  is  a  special  arrangement 
corresponding  to  the  instincts  in  the  ganglia  of  the  nervous  system — 
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the  centres  of  vx'sicular  neui'ine — in  virtue  of  which  they  co-ordinate 
and  comhinc  the  various  machines  of  the  organism  to  fixed  predeter- 
mined purposes  (instinctive  acts),  which  pui-poses  have  a  tendency 
beneficial  to  the  organism.  Tliat  a  nervous  system  is  not  necessary 
for  such  an  arrangement  in  living  organisms,  is  proved  amply  by  the 
phenomena  of  vegetative  and  cell-life  ;  but  in  the  higher  animals  it  is 
absolutel}'  necessary,  apparently  from  the  complexity  of  the  machinery 
to  be  co-ordinated  and  combined.  That  special  arrangement  is  ren- 
dered functionally  active  by  "  impressions"  reaching  the  ganglia,  either 
through  the  external  senses  or  from  other  machines  of  the  organism. 
Now  if  consciousness  exists,  it  has  its  seat  either  in  the  ganglion,  if  there 
be  only  one,  or  in  the  chain  of  ganglia,  if  there  be  a  chain,  or  in  one  or 
more  of  them  set  apart  or  "  specialized"  for  the  performance  of  that  func- 
tion; but  all  that  we  can  say  of  consciousness  itself,  in  its  simplest  form^ 
is  this — that  when  certain  impressions  reach  the  vesicular  neurine,  which 
is  the  seat  of  consciousness,  the  mental  principle  experiences  a  change  in 
its  condition,  viz.,  a  feeling  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.  If  it  be  pleasure,  then 
the  order  of  events  in  the  oi-ganism  which  result  from  the  reception  of 
the  impressions  are  in  accordance  with  the  order  pre-arranged  for  the 
good  of  the  organism ;  if  it  be  pain,  then  the  order  of  events  excited 
are  inimical  to  the  organism.  Concurrently  with  this  feeling — coin- 
cidently  but  not  causally — there  is  a  simultaneous  action  of  the 
machinery,  pre-arranged  for  the  given  end  of  either  attaining  what  is 
good,  or  avoiding  or  repelling  what  is  inimical. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  advance  a  stage  further,  and  conceive  another 
degree  of  consciousness ;  in  this  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  capability 
of  feeling  pleasure  and  pain,  the  perception  that  it  is  something 
external  to  the  organism  which  induces  the  feeling — the  notions  of 
outness  and  causation  in  their  simplest  forms,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  instinctive  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  external  world.  This  state 
implies  the  existence  of  a  machinery  for  conveying  impressions  of 
external  agents  to  the  seat  of  consciousness,  or,  in  other  words,  external 
senses.  Still,  there  is  neither  Reason  nor  Will;  the  external  agents  may 
be  desired  or  abhorred,  according  as  they  are  excitants  of  pleasure  or  of 
pain,  but  the  pre-determined  arrangements  in  the  ganglionic  neurine 
are  the  source  of  all  the  apparently  rational  and  voluntary  movements. 

The  natural  history  of  these  pre-arranged  affinities  between  the 
vesicular  neurine  of  the  periphery  of  the  organisms  and  that  of  the 
central  ganglia,  constitutes  a  most  important  chapter  in  psycholog}'. 
As  to  the  intimate  structure  upon  which  they  depend  we  know  no- 
thmg  further  than  this,  that  it  is  ultimately  resolvable  into  cells  ;  and 
the  mference  natm-ally  resulting  from  this  general  fact  is,  that  these 
affinities  in  the  highest  organized  beings  have  their  analogues  in  the 
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cell-affinities  of  the  simplest  forms.  We  also  know  that  the  vesiculai' 
nouvino  which  receives  the  impressions  on  tlie  periphery  is  as  specially 
adapted  to  tliem  as  the  central  masses.  This  is  particularly  obvious 
in  the  special  senses.  Whatever  he  the  arrangements,  they  are  con- 
stantly and  necessarily  transmissible  from  parent  to  offspring,  for  it  is 
from  them  that  those  instincts  arise  and  are  brought  into  action  which 
constitute  leading  characteristics  in  the  infinite  variety  of  animal  forms. 
And  as  instincts  can  be  acquired,  so  also  these  molecular  arrangements 
and  their  dependent  affinities  may  be  acquired,  and  being  so  acquired, 
may  in  their  turn  be  transmitted.  "  I  walked  in  the  fields,"  the 
author  of  the  "Psychological  Inquu'ies"  observes,  with  reference  to 
these  acquired  instincts,  "  during  the  autumn,  with  a  young  pointer 
dog,  which  had  never  been  in  the  fields  before.  He  stopped,  and 
pointed  at  a  covey  of  partridges."  The  extent  to  which  long  dormant 
instmcts  may  be  excited,  when  the  appropriate  impressions  are  trans- 
mitted through  the  senses,  is  very  remarkable.  The  proprietors  of 
Wombwell's  menagerie  sell  the  straw  which  has  been  used  for  only  a 
few  hours  by  their  animals,  when  they  have  done  with  it.  Such  straw, 
that  had  been  used  by  the  tigers  and  lions,  was  littered  in  a  stable  as 
bedding  for  some  horses.  So  soon  as  the  latter  entered  the  stable, 
they  exhibited  the  greatest  alarm,  pricking  theii'  ears,  snorting,  and 
smellin<r  with  the  utmost  caution  at  the  straw.  It  was  evident  that 
they  detected  the  scent  of  a  natural  enemy,  of  which  neither  they 
nor  their  progenitors  for  many  past  generations  could  have  been  prac- 
tically cognisant.  The  minutest  habitual  acts  show  a  similar  law, 
"  In  talking  of  hand-writing"  (Moore  records  a  conversation  at  Lord 
Denman's)  "  and  its  being  sometimes  hereditary.  Brougham  said  that 
he  had  found  some  of  his  grandfather's,  which  exactly  resembled  his 
own,  thouo-h  the  grandfather  had  died  before  he  was  born,  and  his 
father's  writing  was  altogether  different."* 

There  is  a  fundamental  relation  or  affinity  between  the  conscious 
mind  and  the  unconscious  reason,  which  forms  and  operates  through 
these  molecular  arrangements.  It  is  this :  what  the  latter  designs  is 
in  definite  relation  to  the  former,  psychologicallj-.  Thus,  the  good  of 
the  organism  is  designed;  now,  what  is  good  gives  pleasure,  and  is  wath 
pleasure  automatically  sought  after ;  what  is  inimical  gives  pain,  and 
is  automatically  repelled  with  abhoi-rence.  Again,  the  unconscious 
reason  acts  wholly  in  reference  to  the  external  world ;  the  first  glim- 
mer of  the  conscious  mind  is  in  reference  to  the  external  world.  And 
this  idea  may  be  evolved  to  a  very  wide  extent,  and  include  all  that 
hnoidedge  of  the  external  world  (natural  philosopliy)  ^vhich  reaches 
*  Memoirs,  &c.  of  Thomas  Moore,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  m. 
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the  consciousness  through  the  intellect,  for  such  knowledge  is  pos- 
sessed and  acted  upon  by  the  unconscious  reason  to  a  degree  far  tran- 
scenduig  man's  present  powers.  What  he  may  vdtimately  know  of 
these  cannot  be  fixed ;  it  is  virtually  illimitable.  The  laws  of  heat, 
light,  and  electricit}',  so  commonly  applied  iu  living  organisms,  have 
of  late  3'ears  had  a  sufficiently  wonderful  development  to  warrant  the 
most  hopeful  anticipations  for  the  futui-e.  It  is  in  the  human  cere- 
brum that  these  three  elements  of  mind  have  their  highest  develop- 
ment. It  is  a  fair  inference,  that  the  vesicular  organization  and  the 
vmconscious  reason  in  man  are  endowed,  potentially  at  least,  with  as 
perfect  powers  as  they  display  in  the  working  of  the  instincts  of  the 
lower  animals ;  it  is  certain  that  the  self-conscious  mind  which  uses 
them  as  its  instruments  is  much  more  perfect.  It  is  also  a  fair  in- 
ference, that  much  of  the  perfection  of  the  human  mind  is  due  to  the 
lai'ger  surface  of  vesicular  nem-ine  to  which  it  is  in  relation.  What  goes 
on  in  this  vast  arrangement  of  cells  during  thought  is  certainh'  at  pre- 
sent beyond  our  means  of  research ;  nevertheless,  if  we  cannot  unravel 
the  intimate  nature  of  these  physical  pi'ocesses,  we  can  indicate  some 
of  their  relations  in  varying  states  of  the  mind.*  There  is  a  state  of 
mind,  <?.y.,  m  which  consciousness  is  suspended. 

"  Cbites. — You  have  compared  death  from  mere  old  age  to  falling 
asleep,  never  to  awaken  again  in  this  world.  This  brings  us  to  another 
subject,  not  very  distantly  related  to  that  which  we  have  been  just 
discussing ;  at  least  so  thought  the  Latin  poet  when  he  wrote — '  Quid 
et  somnus,  gclidae  nisi  mortis  imago  ?'  What  is  sleep  itself?  Where- 
fore is  it  required  ?  What  is  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system  on 
which  it  immediately  depends  ?  and  what,  during  sleep,  is  the  actual 
condition  of  the  physical  and  mental  faculties  ?" 

One  or  two  general  facts  are  stated  by  our  author,  which  are  of 
fundamental  importance  in  the  solution  of  these  problems.  All  the 
organic  processes,^ — the  action  of  the  heart  and  of  the  respiratory 
muscles,  digestion,  nutrition,  secretion,  the  generation  of  heat — go  on 
unceasingly  ;  no  repose  is  needed.  Instinctive  acts — indeed,  all  those 
which  spring  from  automatic  action  on  a  fixed  molecular  arrangement, 
as  the  flying  of  migratory  birds,  &c. — cause  no  fatigue. 

"  The  muscles  of  the  limbs  may  be  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of 
involuntary  contraction  (as  in  cases  of  tetanus  or  cataleps}')  without 
weariness  being  induced,  but  under  the  influence  of  the  will  they  cannot 
remain  contracted  for  more  than  a  few  minu.tes  at  a  time.     In  like 

*  There  ai-e  two  admirable  Essays  on  Consciousness,  in  Sir  Henry  Holland's 
Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology.  The  one  is  entitled,  "Mental  Consciousness,  in  its 
Relation  to  Time  and  Succession  ;"  the  other,  "  On  Time  as  an  Element  in  Mental 
functions." 
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manner,  visions  niav  pass  before  the  mind  when  it  is  entirely  passive, 
without  eausing  latigue ;  but  it  is  quite  otherwise  when  we  endeavour 
to  arrest  then*  progi'ess,  to  view  them  imder  different  aspects,  and  to 
eompare  them  with  each  otlier.  This  oeeasions  weariness,  and  makes 
us  stand  in  need  of  repose,  and  at  intervals  of  that  complete  repose 
which  belongs  to  sleep,  as  much  as  voluntary  muscular  exertion ;  and 
these  things  justify  the  opinion,  which  I  believe  was  first  distinctly 
expressed  by  Dr.  Darwin,  that  the  essential  i^art  of  slee^)  is  the  siis- 
pcnsion  of  volition." 

What  relations  do  these  modes  of  action  bear  to  the  phenomena  of 
insanity  ?  The  itahcs  are  our  own  in  the  paragraph  just  quoted ;  we 
have  given  emphasis  to  the  doctrine  that  the  essential  part  of  sleep  is 
the  suspension  of  volition,  because  we  have  a  deep  conviction  alike  of 
its  truth  and  tliat  it  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  relative  condition 
of  the  cerebrum  and  the  will  in  insanity.*  But  what  is  the  will  ?  We 
have  seen  that  consciousness  in  its  simplest  form  has  reference  to  the 
ends  designed  by  the  unconscious  mind ;  by  parity  of  reasoning,  the 
conscious  will,  m  its  simplest  form  as  instinctive  Avill,  is  the  determina- 
tion to  do  what  the  unconscious  mind  has  designed.  The  perfect 
rational  will  acts  from  perfect  Icnowledge  of  the  ends  and  the  means ; 
it  therefore  requires  sound  functional  activity  in  the  organization,  and  a 
perfect  co-ordination  of  all  its  parts  to  the  end  willed.  The  muscular 
system  must  be  healthy,  and  in  due  relation  to  the  motor  part  of  the 
nervous  system ;  the  external  senses  must  also  receive  impressions,  and 
the  organ  of  thought  must  duly  work  upon  those  impressions.  I3ut 
what  happens  in  sound  sleep  ?  These  requii*ements  wholly  fail.  The 
muscular  system  (voluntary)  is  powerless ;  the  motor  portion  of  the 
nervous  system  responds  either  not  at  all  or  imperfectly  to  the  will : 
the  external  senses  are  closed,  or  receive  impi'essions  imperfectly ;  and 
the  organ  of  thought  is  the  seat  of  an  infinite  series  of  changes,  uncon- 
nected, micontroUed  by  the  will,  which  reach  the  consciousness  in  the 
forms  of  phantasies,  illusions,  dreams. 

The  causes  of  sleep  are  natural ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  a  part  of 
the  pre-arranged  scheme  of  individual  life.  Thought  imphes  a  rest 
for  the  organ ;  where  there  is  no  thought— only  automatic  action — 
there  is  no  pain  nor  sense  of  fatigue,  and  therefore  no  need  of  repose. 
The  causes  of  insanity — of  which  imperfect  sleep  is  the  type — are  un- 
natural. First  and  most  common  is  work  of  the  organ  without  sufii- 
cient  repose.     The  first  result  of  this  is  an  inability  to  sleep  ;  or,  in 

*  The  reader  should  especially  consult  Sir  Henry  Hollaud's  most  interesting 
chapter  "On  the  Relations  of  Dreaming,  Insanity,  &c.,"  and  tlie  preceding  one, 
"On  ISleep,"  in  his  Chapters  on  Mental  i'hysiology  : — "If  such  plirase  were  per- 
mitted as  a  just  theory  of  madness,"  .Sir  Henry  remarks,  "I  know  no  principle 
so  capahle  of  affording  it  as  that  which  views  all  the  forms  of  insanity,  including 
delirium,  in  their  relation  to  corresponding  healthy  states  of  mind." 
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other  words,  the  cei'chram  continues  morhidly  active.  The  patient 
feels  fatigued  and  weary,  but  think  he  must,  and  sleep  he  cannot.  The 
following  will  he  read  with  interest : — • 

"  EuBULTJS. — I  have  understood  that  this  state  of  the  system,  when 
long  continued,  is  sometimes  the  forerunner  of  mental  derangement ; 
and  I  can  well  understand  it  to  be  so.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  tlie  absence  of  its  natural  refreshment  would  powerfully  aifect 
the  nervous  system.  Indeed,  it  happened  to  myself  to  be  acquainted 
with  a  case  of  this  kind.  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  in  whose 
family  circumstances  had  occurred  which  were  to  him  a  source  of 
intense  anxiety,  passed  six  entire  days  and  nights  Avithout  sleep.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  he  became  affected  with  illusions  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  was  necessary  to  place  him  in  confinement.  After  some  time, 
he  recovered  perfectly.  He  had  never  shown  any  signs  of  mental  de- 
rangement before,  nor  had  any  one  of  his  family,  and  he  has  never 
smce  been  similarly  aifected.  This  was  an  extreme  case ;  but  do  not 
examples  of  the  want  of  sleep,  producing  very  similar  results,  though 
in  a  very  much  less  degree,  occur  under  our  observation  constantly  ? 
How  altered  is  the  state  of  mind  in  any  one  of  us  after  even  two  sleep- 
less nights !  Many  a  person  who,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is 
cheerful  and  unsuspicious,  becomes  not  only  irritable  and  peevish,  but 
also  labours  vuider  actual  though  transitory  delusions ;  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  thinking  that  others  neglect  him,  or  affi'ont  him,  who  have 
not  the  smallest  intention  of  doing  either. 

"  Ergates. — I  have  observed  such  effects  as  these  repeatedly  in 
nurses  who  have  been  harassed  by  an  incessant  attendance  on  sick 
persons  during  many  successive  days  and  nights  ;  and  this  goes  far 
towards  explaining  the  origin  of  a  vice  to  which  individuals  of  this 
class  too  frequently  become  addicted.  Alcohol  removes  the  weary 
feeling  and  the  inability  of  exertion  which  the  want  of  sleep  occasions. 
I  have  sometimes,  when  I  have  been  writing  late  at  night,  and  much 
fatigued,  so  that  I  could  scarcely  fix  my  attention  on  the  thing  before 
me,  feeling  as  if  mv  head  were  almost  too  large  for  the  room  to  eon- 
tain  it,  obtained  complete  relief  by  taking  a  single  glass  of  wine." 

Now,  let  us  apply  these  interesting  views  to  the  pathology  of  in- 
sanity. Over-work,  anxiety,  or  other  depressing  emotions,  impure  or 
imperfect  blood,  structural  or  functional  disease  of  the  cerebral  tissues, 
especially  from  alcoholic  stimuli, — all,  or  any  of  these  causes  of  disor- 
dered cerebral  action,  take  effect  permanently  upon  a  brain  predisposed 
either  by  its  original  constitution  or  an  acquired  condition,  to  fall  into  the 
state  described  as  resulting  from  want  of  sleep.  The  state  is  permanent 
— is  intensified — it  is  insanity.  The  "vice"  of  drunkenness  is  now 
"  oinomaiiia;'"  the  irritable  temper  is  " maniacal  anger  ;"  the  transitory 
illusions  as  to  neglect,  injury,  insult,  are  now  predominant  ideas,  and 
the  affections  and  sentiments  are  perverted.  The  affectionate  mother 
or  gentle  daughter  is  changed  into  a  demon-like  character,  exactly  the 
opposite  to  her  ordinary  condition.     In  short,  we  have  that  which  is 
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vice  and  crime  iu  tlie  healthy,  appearing  as  "  moral  insanity^''   in  tlie 
diseased. 

The  following  case  came  under  our  own  observation,  and  we  can  vouch 
for  the  aceru-acy  of  the  details.  A  very  worthy,  pious,  good  man  in 
humhle  life  feelmg  indisposed,  took  a  strong  decoction  of  daffodils 
from  a  quack  doctor.  He  vomited  incessantly  for  many  hours  after, 
and  then  began  to  lose  all  control  over  his  thoughts— his  own  expres- 
sion. At  the  time  of  our  visit  he  stated  that  he  got  no  sleep,  being 
delirious  during  the  wdiole  of  each  night ;  that  he  was  extremely 
anxious  about  himself  and  his  actions  during  his  ravings ;  and  in  par- 
ticular, that  he  feared  that  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  at  self-control  he 
should  be  inflictmg  some  serious,  if  not  fatal,  injurj^  on  his  wife  (to 
Avhom  he  is  much  attached),  as  during  the  paroxysm  he  feels  so  intense 
a  hatred  to  her  that  he  w^ould  like  literally  to  devour  her.  He  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  his  friends  would  place  him  in  an  asylum,  as  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he  resisted  the  temptation  which  came 
into  his  mind  to  take  his  wife's  hfe.  We  give  this  case  as  typical  of 
a  large  class,  which  has  been  grouped  vmder  the  term  moral  insanity, 
and  with  reference  to  the  following  remarks  of  our  author. 

"  Ceites. — It  leads  to  another  subject,  in  which  I  feel  a  still  greater 
interest,  partly  because,  from  the  special  nature  of  my  pursuits,  it  is 
sometimes  forced  upon  my  attention,  and  partly  because  out  of  it  arise 
questions  which,  as  they  affect  oiu"  social  system,  are  of  great  practical 
importance  to  us  all.  Some  writers  have  described,  under  the  name 
of  moral  or  instinctive  insanity,  a  state  of  mind  in  which  they  say  that 
there  are  no  illusions,  nor  any  affection  of  the  intellect,  but  in  which 
there  is  simply  a  perversion  of  the  moral  sentiments ;  the  individual 
labouring  under  an  impulse  to  perform  certain  extravagant  and  out- 
rageous acts  injurious  to  himself  or  others,  such  impulse  being  irre- 
sistible ;  so  that  he  is  to  be  held  as  being  no  more  responsible  for  his 
conduct  than  an  ordinary  lunatic.  Now,  I  own  that,  looking  at  the 
question  merely  as  one  who  has  some  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
with  no  other  aid  than  that  of  my  own  common  sense,  I  am  very  much 
inclined  to  doubt  tlie  correctness  of  this  doctrine,  and  I  am  certain  it 
is  dangerous  to  admit  the  plea  of  irresponsibilitj^  for  those  who  labour 
under  this  so-called  moral  insanit}^  to  the  extent  to  which  Dr.  Prichard 
and  others  have  claimed  it  for  them.  Observe  that  I  use  the  term 
moral  insanity  not  as  comprehending  cases  in  which  there  is  a  belief  iu 
theories  that  do  not  exist  in  reality,  or  cases  of  ichotcy,  or  those  ap- 
proaching to  idiotcy ;  but  limiting  it  strictly  and  exclusively  to  the 
definition  given  by  writers  on  the  subject.  The  law  makes  a  reasonable 
allowance  for  the  subsiding  of  passion  suddenly  provoked ;  but  we  are 
not,  therefore,  to  presume  that  the  same  allov/ance  is  to  be  made  for 
those  iu  whom  a  propensity  to  set  fire  to  their  neighbom-s'  houses,  or 
commit  murder,  is  continued  for  months,  or  weeks,  or  even  for  hours. 
Is  it  true  that  such  persons  are  really  so  regardless  of  the  ill  conse- 
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quences  which  m.i}'  arise,  so  incapahle  of  the  fear  of  punishment,  and 
so  absolutely  without  the  power  of  self-restraint,  as  they  have  been 
sometimes  represented  to  be  ?  If  not,  there  is  an  end  of  their  want  of 
responsibihty." 

The  author  then  refers  to  the  state  of  the  gouty  patient,  whose  pro- 
verbial irritability  is  thought  to  be  dependent  upon  the  presence  of 
lithic  acid  in  the  blood  (though  certainly  bile  therein  is  as  frequent  a 
cause),  and  asks  whether  the  demonstrated  presence  of  lithic  acid  ought 
to  be  admitted  as  an  excuse  for  a  severe  bodily  injury  he  might  intlict 
on  another  in  a  paroxysm  of  ill-temper  ?     He  adds  further : — 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  juries  have  not  unfrequently  been  misled  by 
the  refinements  of  medical  witnesses,  who,  having  adopted  the  theory 
of  a  pm-ely  moral  insanit}'',  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  at  all.  It  is  true, 
that  the  difference  in  the  character  of  individuals  rna}^  frequently  be 
traced  to  difference  in  then'  organizations,  and  to  different  conditions 
as  to  bodily  health ;  and  that,  therefore,  one  person  has  more,  and 
another  has  less,  difficulty  hi  controlling  his  temper  and  regulating  his 
conduct.  But  we  have  all  our  duties  to  perform,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  of  these  is,  that  we  should  strive  against  whatever  evil  ten- 
dency there  may  be  in  us,  arising  out  of  our  physical  constitution.  Even 
if  we  admit  (which  I  do  not  admit  in  realit}-)  that  the  Impulse  which 
led  Oxford  to  the  commission  of  his  crime  was  at  the  time  irresistible, 
still  the  question  remains  whether,  when  the  notion  of  it  first  haunted 
him,  he  might  riot  have  kept  it  under  his  control,  and  thus  prevented 
himself  from  passmg  into  that  state  of  mind  which  was  beyond  his 
control  afterwards.  If  I  have  been  rightly  informed,  Oxford  was  him- 
self of  this  opinion,  as  he  said,  when  another  attempt  had  been  made  to 
take  away  the  life  of  the  Queen,  '  that  if  he  himself  had  been  hanged, 
this  would  not  have  happened.'  " 

Oxford's  opinion  is  correct  enough,  no  doubt,  as  regards  Jiimself,  but 
it  is  hardl}''  valid  as  a  judgment  on  another. 

The  question  of  responsibility  in  cases  of  this  kind  is  undoubtedly  of 
vast  importance,  but  it  is  also  one  of  as  vast  difficulty,  and  only  to  be 
solved  by  a  deep  and  accm-ate  knowledge  of  mental  physiology.  We 
therefore  do  not  concm*  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  author,  "  That  it 
is  a  very  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  is  a  question  which  can  be 
determined  only  by  medical  practitioners ;  any  one  of  plain  common 
sense,  who  will  give  it  due  consideration,  is  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  on  it ;  and  it  belongs  fully  as  much  to  those  whose  office  it  is  to 
administer  the  law,  as  it  does  to  the  medical  profession."  Common 
sense  has  erred  fatally,  from  time  immemorial,  in  determining  the 
nature  of  all  abnormal  mental  phenomena,  for  it  is,  in  truth,  only 
another  name  for  jiopular  ignorance. 

We  have  seen  that  in  sleep  the  action  of  the  will  is  suspended. 
Now,  common  sense  comes    to    our  aid  here,  for  it  assm-es  us  that 
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iu  clroams  the  most  aLsui-d  and  impossible  notions  present  to  our 
minds  all  the  reality  and  verisimilitude  of  truths.  Tortunately, 
the  motor  system  cannot  respond  to  the  vagaries  of  the  self-acting 
cerebrum,  otherwise  man  woidd  be  a  mischievous  lunatic  for  a 
third  or  fourth  of  each  day.*  In  delirium  and  in  furious  mania 
such  a  hypothetical  state  is  found,  for  the  motor  system  responds 
to  the  imcontroUed  cerebral  activity.  Common  sense  readily  judges 
of  this  mental  state,  for  it  is  as  obviously  as  abnormal  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  mind  in  dreams.  In  other  forms  of  alleged  insanity, 
the  suspension  of  volition  is  not  so  obvious,  and  therefore  as  to 
these,  the  question  of  moral  responsibility  resolves  itself  into  the  ex- 
tent to  -which  the  power  of  the  will  is  suspended.  Now,  as  that  sus- 
pension is  the  result  and  the  symptom  of  cerebral  disease,  it  surely 
follows  that  the  men  experienced  in  the  class  of  diseases  which  sus- 
pend or  destroy  the  will,  are  the  proper  judges  and  exponents  of  the 
fact  of  its  suspension  or  destruction  by  disease.  When  judges 
ai-e  thus  experienced,  medical  testimony  will  not  be  needed  to 
defend  the  unfortunate  lunatic  from  death  or  prolonged  punishment ; 
but  certainly,  until  the  bar  study  mental  philosophy,  not  metaphysi- 
cally, but  physiologically,  there  must  be  ever  the  conflict  between 
medical  testimony  and  "  common  sense,"  for  it  is  simply  the  conflict 
of  knowledge  with  ignorance. 

AU  men  conversant  with  the  insane  recognise  this  impulsive  form 
of  insanity.  They  see  it  in  different  individuals,  in  different  degrees, 
and  in  diflferent  stages.  They  can  watch  day  by  day  the  struggle 
between  the  will  and  the  morbid  imptdse;  now  they  see  the  one  victorious, 
now  the  other,  as  the  cerebral  disorder  yields  or  predominates.  Hardly 
a  vice  can  be  named  that  is  not  met  with  in  practice  amongst 
the  insane  or  half-insane,  as  a  morbid  impulse.  A  most  excellent 
friend  of  ours,  a  man  of  the  highest  moral  and  intellectual  culture, 
was  seized  with  an  impidse  (at  chmx-h,  of  all  places)  to  commit  an 
unnatm-al  crime.  Nothing  could  be  more  abhorrent  to  his  nature,  and 
happily  for  him,  his  reason  told  him  that  such  an  impulse  could  only 
arise  in  a  mind  diseased.  He  therefore  fled  to  us  for  refuge,  for  he 
knew  well  that  if  the  cerebral  disorder  attained  to  such  a  height  as  at 
once  to  strengthen  the  foul  impulse  and  enfeeble  his  will,  he  must 
irrecoverably  fall  a  victim  to  it.  The  source  of  the  morbid  condition 
was 'traced  to  ascarides ;  with  then-  destruction,  the  horrid  fiend 
vanished. 

Dr.  Winslowhas  given  an  exposition  of  this  subject  in  his  third 

*  "  Cicero  says,  and  justly,  that  if  it  bad  been  so  ordered  by  nature  that  we 
should  actually  "do  in  sleep  all  we  dream,  every  man  would  have  to  be  bound  down 
before  going  to  bed  : — '  Majores  enini,  quam  rxlli  insani,'  efficereut  motus  somni- 
antes.'" — Sui  Henky  Holland. 
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"  Lettsomiau  Lecture,"  published  iii  tlie  preceding  number  of  the 
Psychological  Jouri^al.  He  there  repudiates  ahke  the  term  "  moral 
insanity"  and  the  disease  implied.  It  is  an  assimiption,  a  ^^ petitio 
principii,''^  to  say  that  in  a  so-called  moral  insanity,  lolien  developed 
into  acts,  there  is  freedom  of  the  will,  with  the  power  to  restrain  im- 
pulses and  combat  illusions.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  feigned  forms, 
but  to  the  true  cerebral  disorder.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  affection, 
and  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  will  may  be  able, — and  long  after  the  will 
has  been  put  in  abeyance,  the  intellect  may  appear  unclouded  (it  is 
these  circumstances,  indeed,  which  strike  the  attention  of  the  inex- 
perienced, and  constitute  the  difficulty  of  rightly  discriminating  between 
crime  and  disease) — but  often  the  mental  powers  are  really  more  ob- 
scui'ed  than  is  apparent,  and  very  often  a  siulden  increase  of  the  morbid 
cerebral  activity  as  suddeidy  hm'ls  the  pilot  from  the  helm.  In  the  lectm'e 
referred  to,  the  question  is  asked,  "  Is  the  '  moral  maniac'  capable  of 
pm\suing  an  ordinary  and  healthy  pi'ocess  of  induction,  and  comj)etent  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  reason,  comparison,  and  reflection,  quoad  the 
specific  features  of  his  so-termed  'moral'  disease?  He  may  be  appai'cntly 
of  sound  understanding ;  able  to  solve  with  great  rapidity  a  difficult 
mathematical  problem;  have  great  capacity  for  the  ordinary  business  of 
life ;  may  converse  with  ease  upon  points  of  science,  art,  and  philosophy; 
and  astonish  the  world  by  the  tenacity  of  his  memory,  the  vividness  of 
his  fancy,  the  playfulness  of  his  satire,  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and 
the  majesty  and  sublimity  of  his  eloquence — all  these  elevated  states  of 
mind  are  compatible  with  latent  delusive  ideas  and  intellectual  dis- 
order r* 

Phrenology  and  the  "  science  of  human  nature"  are  the  main  subjects 
of  the  sixth  and  last  dialogue  in  the  work  before  us.  It  opens 
thus : — 

"  The  term  which  we  had  allotted  for  our  visit  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
On  the  day  preceding  that  of  our  departure,  after  wandering  for  some 
time  exposed  to  the  rays  of  an  August  sun,  we  found  ourselves  enjoying 
the  shelter  of  the  beech  wood,  which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  being 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  friend's  habitation.  A  tree  which  had 
been  lately  felled  affi^rded  us  a  seat.  The  cool  shade  was  refreshing  to 
us  after  the  glare  and  heat  of  the  sunshine  in  the  open  country,  and  the 
stillness  and  silence  which  prevailed  afforded  us  the  opportunity  of  re- 
newing our  conversation  on  subjects  connected  with  those  which  we  had 
discussed  previously." 

Those  engaged  in  active  mental  labour  in  the  busy  haunts  of  men, 
universally  feel — at  least  for  awhile — how  delightful  is  the  contrast  of 

*  Third  Lettsomian  Lecture,  by  Forbes  Winslow,  M.D.  Journal  of  PsycLo- 
jogical  Medicine,  July,  1854,  p.  420. 
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sylvan  retircunnit  witli  town  life  ;  and  the  wisest  almost  resolve,  foi'  the 
remainder  of  their  days, — 

Sylvas  inter  rcptarc  salubres 


Curantem  quicquid  dignum  sapiente  bonoque  est." 

Such  feelings  are  raixly,  however,  of  long  duration.  The  "  social 
instinct"  of  the  citizen  would  soon  he  as  irresistihle  as  hunger,  and 
"quicquid  dignum  sapiente  bonoque"  would  he  the  only  means  of 
rendering  a  retired  life  endurable.  The  study  of  human  nature  is  the 
highest  employment  of  the  intellect— its  instincts  and  higher  faculties, 
its  past  history,  its  future  destiny  ;  "  in  short,  the  '  science  of  human 
nature'  taken  in  its  most  extended  sense.  And  in  this  sense,"  adds  the 
author,  "  it  is  a  most  extensive  science  indeed,  including  as  it  does 
anatomy  and  physiology  ;  intellectual,  moral,  and  political  philosophy; 
ethnolog}^,  and  I  know  not  how  much  besides.  Even  the  most  abstract 
sciences,  though  not  directly,  are  indirectly  related  to  it,  as  we  value 
them  onl}"  in  proportion  as  they  tend  to  gratify  the  curiosity,  supply 
the  necessities,  or  elevate  the  character  of  man."  With  this  quota- 
tion we  must  conclude  our  notice  of  this  interesting:  and  charmina- 
volume. 


Art.  II.— artistic  ANATOMY.* 

About  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  Dr.  Knox  was  in  the  zenith  of  his 
fame.  He  enjoyed,  as  an  anatomist,  an  European  reputation;  and  was 
one  of  the  best  and  most  expert  Demonsti-ators  attached  to  any- 
British  School  of  Medicine.  His  popularity  in  the  north  was 
unbounded.  His  practical  knowledge  of  the  organic  structure  of  the 
dead  body,  as  it  lay  stretched  on  the  table  before  him,  while  he  stood 
by  like  a  necromancer  about  to  perform  some  mystical  operation;  the 
graceful  manner  with  which  he  addressed  his  class ;  the  insinuating 
tone  of  voice  and  smile  of  fascination  (such  as  artist  never  yet  depicted); 
the  flowery  and  poetic  language  with  which  he  described  the  articula- 
tions of  the  vertebral  column,  the  ligaments  of  the  knee-joint,  the 
anatomy  of  the  axilla;  above  all  the  inefiable  feeling  of  scepticism, 
which  seemed  to  thrill  through  his  very  scalpel  as  he  unfolded  the 
convolutions  of  the  brain,  laid  bare  its  ventricles,  and  exposed  even 
the  commissura  mollis  to  the  wondering  gaze  of  the  most  remote  pupil 
in  his  gallery  ;  impressed  ujion  the  mind  the  conviction,  which  has  not 
since  been  disturbed,  that  if  Kemble  or  Edmund  Kean,  whose  wonderful 

*  A  Manual   of  Artistic   Anatomy,  for   tlie   use   of  Sculptors,  Painters,   and 
Amateurs.     By  Robert  Knox,  M.D.,  F.E.S.E.     London:  Kenshaw.     1853. 
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Shakspcarian  impersonations  "wc  have  often  watched  with  thriUing 
and  breathless  admiration,  were  great  actors,  so  also  was  Knox  in  his 
own  theatre  in  Surgeon' s-square,  the  walls  of  which  have  resomided 
with  applause  as  loud,  as  prolonged,  and  as  enthusiastic  as  ever  shook, 
or  seemed  to  shake,  the  Theatre  Royal  Drury  Lane  to  its  foundation, 
in  the  most  palmy  days  of  dramatic  art.  Five-and-twenty  years  have 
since  then  passed ! 

"  Eheu  fugaces — Posthume  — Posthume 
Labuntur  anni. " 

The  University  of  Jacobus  Sextus — ever  time-honoured  and  revered 
— has,  during  this  hialus  memorahilis,  lost  many  of  the  great  lights 
which  then  ruled  the  day;  and  the  school  without,  but  still  underneath 
the  shade  of  the  academic  walls  which  Barclay,  Gordon,  the  younger 
Cullen,  Fletcher,  Mackintosh,  Milligan,  adorned  with  their  eminent 
talent  and  learning,  has  undergone  we  know  not  how  many  vicissitudes. 
There  are,  however,  many  bright  constellations  which  still  linger  in 
the  departing  twilight  of  an  age  which  will  hereafter  be  esteemed 
memorable ;  and  ever  and  anon  a  something  crosses  our  path  which 
brings  back  to  our  recollection  scenes,  incidents,  persons,  and 
associations,  which  abundantl}''  verify  the  old  prediction  of  /Fneas  ;  for 
they  are  indeed  "pleasant  to  remember." 

Here  is,  to  wit,  a  small  octavo  vokune  on  "Artistic  Anatomy,"  by 
Dr.  Knox,  from  which  it  would  appear  that,  although  his  sun  ma}^  be 
no  longer  traversing  the  ecliptic  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  it  has  not 
yet  set,  but  sheds  even  now  its  light  upon  the  difficult  and  dreary 
path  which  the  artist— whether  sculptor  or  painter — is  doomed  to 
tread  before  he  can  reach  the  temple  which  he  deifies  !  But  we  have 
spoken  of  Dr.  Knox  only  as  an  anatomist.  He  has  higher  claims. 
His  "Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatom.y"  were  conceived  in  a  truly 
pliilosophic  spirit,  and  were  listened  to  with  instillation  and  admiration 
by  pupils  who  had  attended  the  celebrated  courses  on  the  same  subjects. 
by  Cuvier,  Lamarck,  and  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire.  His  translations,  too, 
of  Icedemann,  Meckel,  and  Cloquet's  great  work  on  "  Descriptive 
Anatomy" — at  a  period  when  these  illustrious  authorities  were  little 
known  in  this  country — conferred  upon  schools  of  Medicine,  generally, 
invaluable  service.  In  addition  to  which  his  various  discoveries  in 
Physiology,  which  he  eonmiunicated  from  time  to  time  to  the  Eoyal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  published  in  desultory  scientific  journals, 
have  given  Dr.  Knox  a  conspicuous  and  enviable  position  among  the 
great  and  original  thinkers  of  his  age.  There  is  a  class  of  men  so 
restless,  from  the  prodigality  of  their  powers  of  invention,  that  they 
cannot  remain  satisfied  with  the  discover}^  of  simple  truths.  There  are, 
we  verily  believe,  philosophers,  who  are  so  superabundantly  ingenious, 
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SO  curiously  and  inexpressibly  desirous  of  discovering  new  combinations 
in  the  phenomenal  world,  that  they  would  turn  Lord  Rossc's  telescope 
itself  into  a  kaleidoscope,  rather  than  sui-vey  in  a  straightforward  man- 
ner through  its  gigantic  lenses  the  naked  majesty  of  the  heavens,  reveal- 
ing amidst  its  clustering  groups  of  stars  the  gaps,  so  finely  described  by 
Humboldt,  which  appear  to  open  into  the  illimitable  regions  of  space. 
It  were  an  easy  matter,  one  might  have  supposed,  for  so  thorough  and 
so  accomplished  an  anatomist  to  have  shown  the  relation  which  exists 
between  the  structure  of  the  human  body  and  its  representation  in  the 
highest  works  of  art,  whether  in  sculptm'e  or  painting :  but  has  he 
accomplished  this  in  the  manual  before  us  ?  Does  not  Dr.  Knox,  at 
every  step  of  his  progress,  throw  in  our  way  some  semblance  of  a 
paradox — some  seemingly  mcomprehensible  proposition  which  startles 
us,  and  challenges  contradiction?  Before  we  have  even  crossed  the 
threshold,  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his  Introduction,  he  tells  us  that 
his  object  "  is  not  merely  to  teach  the  artist  how  to  di-aw  or  to  scidpture 
the  human  frame  correctly;  he  has  a  higher  aim."  He  then  continues, 
and  we  beg  to  call  attention  to  our  italics: — 

"  The  fine  arts  to  which  I  limit  my  present  view,  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing, otoa-^  unquestionably  are  not,  as  M.  Quatremere  de  Quincy  seems  to 
have  thought,  merely  imitative  arts ;  such  an  expression  is  inapplicable 
in  every  sense  to  the  compositions  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  Cena  of  Da 
Yinci ;  the  Cartoons  of  Kaphael,  the  Apollo  and  Venus  of  antiquity, 
and  generally  to  the  inimitable  works  of  the  unknown  antique  sculptors. 
The  Parthenon  was  not  the  product  of  an  imitative  mind;  no  mechanical- 
minded  Saxon  coidd  have  imagined  or  designed  Egyptian  Thebes  .... 
Assured  of  the  sotindness  of  my  views,  I  u-ill  yet  yoftrther  ;  the  rustic 
scenes  of  Teniers  and  Ostade,  the  landscapes  of  Cuyp,  of  Holhima  and 
Yanderveld,  the  interiors  of  Gerard  Dow,  the  compositions  of  JVou- 
vermans,  are  no  more  imitations  than  the  rf  rand  conceptions  of  Raphael, 
and  are  as  much  unlilce  their  modern  imitators  as  Astlefs  Theatre  is 
to  the  Coliseum. ^^ 

Here  we  may  well  pause,  and  ask  what  our  learned  anatomist  really 
means  ?  The  highest  conceptions  of  genius  cannot  transcend  the 
sphere  of  om-  o^\^^  consciousness.  We  can  disintegrate  or  combine 
objects  in  any  way  we  please ;  but  can  never  create  or  imagine  an 
object,  the  form  of  which  is  not  already  impressed  upon  the  senses. 
All  the  heraldic  anomalies  emblazoned  in  the  Herald's  College,  our 
griffons,  our  sphinxes,  our  centaurs,  ovir  unicorns,  our  double-headed 
eagles,  what  are  they  more  than  "combinations  of  disjointed  things"? 
Proceed  higher ;  what  can  the  finest  landscape  of  Claude,  or  Salvator 
Rosa,  or  the  most  sublime  conception  of  Poussin,  be  more  than  nature 
herself  portrayed  under  her  most  lovely,  her  wildest,  or  most 
sublime  forms  ?     The  "  Last  Judgment "   of  Michael   Angelo,  on  the 
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plafond  of  the  Sistine  Gallery,  when  analj-sed,  presents  to  us  clouds, 
figures,  heads,  which,  in  the  midst  of  their  majestic  array,  have  their 
types  in  nature.  Look  at  the  "Last  Supper,"  hy  Leonardo  da  Yinci ; 
are  not  those  apostles,  sitting  round  the  tahle  of  their  Blessed  Master, 
in  figure,  face,  and  gesture,  in  every  sense  human  ?  Are  not  those 
hands  laid  upon  the  table  designed  after  the  very  likeness  and  fashion 
of  the  hand  as  it  should  be  studied  by  every  painter  who  would 
faithfully  delineate  it  ?  Or  take  the  picture  of  "  Our  Lady  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,"  by  Murillo,  the  purchase  of  which  from 
Marshal  Soult's  collection  lately  excited  such  a  fervour  of  contention 
in  Paris.  What  have  we  here  ?  A  female  figure,  with  "  grave,  sweet 
e3'es  and  golden  hair,"  and  beautiful  features,  her  hands  crossed  on  her 
bosom  as  if  in  prayer.  She  is  supported  on  clouds.  From  her  head, 
as  from  a  sun,  radiate  streams  of  light ;  under  her  feet  are  visiljle  the 
horns  of  the  crescent  moon.  Beneath  the  clouds  is  seen  the  outline  of 
the  globe,  on  the  surface  of  which  a  serpent  is  gliding  along.  "  To 
those  conversant  with  the  mysteries  of  religious  art,"  says  the  eloquent 
artistic  critic  from  whom  we  have  taken  this  description,*  "  this 
picture  has  a  meaning  which  the  uninitiated  cannot  penetrate.  The 
Virgin  is  here  represented  not  only  as  'Maria  purissima  sin  pecado 
concebida,'  but  as  the  second  Eve,  whose  seed  was  to  bruise  the  head 
of  the  serpent.  The  painter  has  endowed  her  with  the  attributes  of 
the  Woman  of  the  Apocalj^pse,  '  clothed  with  the  sun,  having  the  moon 
under  her  feet,  and  on  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars.'  "  ISTow, 
there  is  not  an  image  in  this  magnificent  composition,  with  all  its 
veiled,  emblematical,  and  allegorical  meaning,' that  is  not  borrowed 
from,  and  suggested  by,  imitative  art.  Still  more  unfortunate  for  Dr. 
Knox's  paradox  is  his  reference  to  the  Dutch  school  of  painting :  the 
pictures  of  Teniers  are  literally  a  transcript  of  hving  nature ;  and  for 
the  interiors  of  Dow  ;  a  lady  once  observed  to  us,  in  the  Louvre,  when 
we  were  looking  at  the  "Cottage  Scene,"  where  the  family  had 
assembled  at  a  table,  "  You  might  see  the  threads  of  the  ver}^  cloth!" 
Every  artist  knows — and  indeed  Dr.  Knox  would  not  have  troubled 
himself  to  have  written  tliis  artistic  Manual  himself  if  he  also  did  not 
know — that  Art  is,  and  must  ever  be,  strictly  imitative,  however  genius 
may  invest  its  productions  with  suggestive  representations,  and  lights 
and  shadows  which  carry  the  imagination  be3^ond  the  dim  confines  of 
humanity. 

We  are  next  told  by  Dr.  Knox,  that  ''no  mechanical -minded  Saxon 
could  have  imarjined  or  designed  Egyptian  Thebes!''''  and  hereupon  lie 
thi'ows  at  om'feet  this  reproof:  "  A  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts,  and  of  con- 
sequence the  condition  of  these  arts,  is  about  as  low  in  Britain  as  it  can 

*  Edinbvirgh  Review,  January,  1853. 
NO.    XXTIII.  M  M 
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well  be."  Again  we  pause,  and  would  break  a  lance  with  this  "  learned 
Theban."  AVhat  does  Dr.  Knox  mean,  not  only  in  this  Manual,  but  in 
his  book  on  the  "  Jiaccs  of  Men,'"  hj  disclaiming  against  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  the  "Saxon  race"?  Who  are  they?  Whence  came 
they  ?  If,  as  would  appear  from  the  context  in  different  portions  of 
his  work.  Dr.  Knox  levels  these  aspersions  against  the  English,  as  a 
people,  we  inform  him  that  his  anthropology  is  at  fault !  It  was  very 
well  for  Daniel  O'Connell  and  "  the  Agitators"  of  Ireland,  as  they  styled 
themselves,  during  a  period  of  great  political  commotion,  to  declaim 
against  the  "  Saxon;"  but  this  was  adopted  as  a  mere  political  war-cry, 
such  as  conflicting  parties  always  have  had  recourse  to  dm'ing  the 
excitement  of  great  civil  conflicts.  The  French  of  yore  shouted 
'^  Monfjoi/e  ;"  the  Normans,  "  DieuAide;"  the  Flemish,  "^rr«s;"  the 
Augeoines,  '■^  Balie  ;"  the  Bretons,  "  Mallon  ;"  and  why  should  not  the 
Irish  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  rousing  the  passions  of  their  Celtic 
followei's,  cry  out,  "the  Saxon"?  But  Dr.  Knox  is  too  good  au 
ethnologist  to  recognise  the  existence  really  of  any  such  race,  which, 
according  to  his  own  non-transmission  theory,  must  long  ago  have 
been  as  extinct  as  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  itself!  He  must  know,  that 
the  English  people  are  now  a-daj^s  no  more  "  Saxons"  than  they  are 
Danes  or  Normans.  But  apart  from  this,  if  Dr.  Knox  seriously  enter- 
tains the  opinion  concerning  Art  which  he  has  above  expressed,  does 
he  not  lay  himself  open  to  the  question  whether  his  information 
respecting  the  state  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  this  country  is  sound  ?  Did 
he  never  hear  of  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  Morland,  Wilkie,  Turner, 
Haydon  ?  If  he  will  walk  into  Sir  John  Soane's  Museum,  in  Lincoln's 
Imi-fields,  some  fine  afternoon,  he  wiU.  there  find  the  pictures  of  an 
insignificant  personage  named  William  Hogarth,  who  is  supposed 
("mechanical-minded  Saxon"  as  he  may  have  been)  to  have  had  some 
genius  and  feeling  for  his  art !  If  still  sceptical,  we  would  invite  him  to 
accompany  us  to  Hampton  Court,  and  admire  with  us  (if  he  have  any 
taste  or  love  for  woman)  the  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II. 
Here,  however,  as  ladies  are  in  the  case,  we  might  possibly,  albeit  the 
age  of  chivalry  is  gone,  wax  warm,  and  would  in  that  case  challenge 
him  to  repau'  with  us  to  France,  not  for  the  pm-pose  of  measurmg 
distances  and  drawing  oui'  rapiers,  but  for  that  of  visiting  the  charming 
Palace  of  Versailles ;  and  there,  perambulating  the  polished  floor  of 
its  long  galleries,  we  would  call  upon  him  to  select  from  the  whole 
range  of  celebrated  portraits,  the  idolized  beauties  of  France,  from 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.  to  that  of  Louis  XV. ;  from  the  host  of 
Vallieres,  Maintenons,  De  Pompadours,  aiiy  pictures  equal  in  artistic 
excellence  to  those  of  Sh  Peter  Lely  and  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
We    could    pm'sue    this    subject    much    further    if    our    space    per- 
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mitted ;  but  we  cannot  dismiss  it  without  reminding  Dr.  Ivnox  that 
we  have  artists  now  living  among  us  of  wliose  genius  any  nation  might 
he  proud — if  genius  were  limited,  which  hap]nly  it  is  not,  to  climes  and 
races.     Indeed,  we  liave  the  triumphant  satisfaction  of  knowing  that, 
30  long  as  David  Roberts,  Lance,*  Stanfield,  Danhy,  Eastlake,  Knight, 
Gordon,  Grant,  Maclise,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  Cooper,  &c.,  &c.,  con- 
tribute their  annual  offerings  at  the  shrine  of  British  Art,  our  own 
Roval  Academy  will  every  successive  year  give  a  flat  contradiction  to 
the  reckless  assertion  of  Dr.  Knox,  that  the  state  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  as 
low  in  this  country  as  it  can  be.     Our  only  astonishment  is,  that  any 
author  attempting  to  write  a  Manual  for  the  guidance  of  the  English 
student  in  sculpture  and  painting  should  so  grievously  commit  himself; 
but  as  we  proceed,  kicking  out  of  our  way  paradox  after  paradox  which 
.some  evil  genius  must  surely  have  scattered  on  the  path  of  Dr.  Knox, 
we  stumble  upon  one  which  our  footsteps  refuse  to  pass  without  some 
special  mark  of  indignation !  What  shall  we  do  with  it  ?   How  handle  it  ? 
Wliere  throw  it  ?    How  crush  it  ?    We  v/alk  round  it,  like  a  traveller  who 
meets  with  some  curious  monstrosity  in  the  highway,  almost  afraid  to 
touch  it  lest  it  sting  him.    Surely  we  were  mistaken.    We  read  it  again. 
No  !     Our  vision  did  not  deceive  us.     Here  is  the  very  passage : — 
"Experience,"  says  Dr.  Knox — Mark!  gentle  reader!  for  we  beUeve 
fau'  eyes  do  sometimes  glance  over  our  pages — "  Experience  had  told 
me  that  womarCs  mind  had  no  real  sympathies  with  the  Fine  Arts  (!) — ' 
that  she  does  not  understand  their  meaninrj  or  their  object  (! !)    JS^aiure^^ 
landscape  itself,  tchcther  spread  out  before  her  or  represented  on  canvas, 
she  2^(!sses  heedlessly  by  (!  !  !)     Her  mind  is  a  matter-of-fact  mind-— 
delicate,  tender,  soft ;  hut  clear,  observing  of  detail,  devoted  to  the  real. 
To  her,  next  to  herself,  man  is  all !     Fashion  obeys ;  she  comviands^- 
and   creates   it — jewels,   rich   yarments,    tapestry,  yoryeoiis   carpets,- 
display!"     Fie!  fie!  Dr.  Knox.      Is  it  thus  you  speak  of  the  sex' 
whom  you  are  known  so  much  to  idolize,  and  who,  if  report  speaks 
truly,  you  are  capable  of  so  greatly  fascinating  by  the  sauvity  of  your 
manner  and  the  charms  of  your  conversation  ?     We  will  empanel  a 
jury  of  ladies  to  try  the  question  of  libel.     Were  we  to  do  so,  we 
suspect  they  would  pronomice  a  sununary  verdict,  and  that  the  learned 
Doctor,  before  being  dismissed  from  behind  the  bar,  would  have  to 

*  In  Hay(loii'.s  "  Autobiography, "  reviewed  in  a  previous  number  of  this 
Journal,  the  followiiij;-  entry  occurs  in  his  diary  :  "  /  have  educated  tv:o  ijreat  artists 
— Lance  and Eustlakt."  Why,  we  ask,  is  not  this  "great"  and  inimitable  artist 
a  Royal  Academician,  or  even  an  Associate  ?  George  Lance  is  umjuestioiiably 
unrivalled  in  this,  and  we  believe  in  every  other  country,  in  his  own  specialtt?, 
and  is  certainly  entitled  to  have  honorary  distinction  conferred  upon  him.  Ajjart 
from  his  extraordinary  artistic  talent,  he  possesses  many  intellectual,  amiable, 
and  estimable  moral  and  social  qualities.  His  admission  into  tlie  Iloyal  Academy 
would  not  only  reflect  a  lustre  upon  that  distinguished  body,  but  give  general 
satisfaction  to  all  admirers  of  genius  and  true  lovers  of  British  Ai't. 
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kneel,  and  according  to  an  old  but  not  obsolete  custom,  "  sue  tlie  mercy 
of  tbe  court." 

As  we  set  out  \\dtli  stating,  so  we  repeat,  that  Dr.  Knox  is  aa 
excellent  anatomist,  an  accomplished  physiologist.  The  anatomical 
descriptions  contained  in  the  work  before  us  are  deserving  every  praise 
— clear,  concise,  and  graphic.  They  will  be  useful  to  the  young  artist^ 
who  must  commence  \\ith  the  study  of  anatomy,  and  who  should. 
remember  that  when  Michel  Angelo  wished  to  begin  a  statue  he  made 
first  a  paper  on  the  skeleton,  afterwards  upon  another  paper  the  same- 
figure  clothed  with  muscles ;  in  this  way  he  executed  the  statues  ckT 
Christ,  in  the  Church  of  Minerva,  at  Rome,  many  of  which  studies, 
were  long  preserved.  So  also  Goethe  remarked,  that  "  The  hviman  fomi 
cannot  be  comprehended  merely  through  seeing  its  surface ;  it  must 
be  stripped  of  its  muscles,  its  parts  separated,  its  joints  observed,  its- 
di\isions  marked;  its  action  and  counter-action,  the  hidden,  the  reposing^y 
the  foundation  of  the  apparent,  searched,  if  one  would  really  see  and. 
imitate  what  moves  as  a  beautiful  inseparable  whole  in  living  waves 
before  the  eye."  Let  the  young  artist  treasure  up  these  observations^ 
and  whatever  taste,  or  talents,  or  even  genius  he  may  possess,  or  fanejr 
himself  to  be  endowed  with,  let  him  endeavoui'  to  aequu'e  a  thoroaglt 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  he  must  -work 
out  his  conceptions.  If  the  marble  from  its  shapeless  block  is  to  be 
chiselled  into  a  symmetrical,  graceful,  almost  breathing  statue,  suclr 
as  might,  like  the  fabled  Pygmalion,  descend  from  her  enchanted^ 
pedestal ; — if  the  blank  and  naked  canvas  is  to  be  made  to  glow  Vi-ith  a 
living  picture,  the  visible  impression  of  all  that  can  be  imagined 
beautiful  in  earth  or  sublime  in  Heaven  ! — the  master-hand  that  brincrs- 
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into  palpable  existence  such  wondrous  conceptions  must  know  eveu 
mechanically  how  to  deal  with  the  details  !  There  is  no  Prometheait 
spark  lying  hidden  in  the  unmodelled  clay,  waiting  to  leap  into  life  at 
the  sculptor's  touch  ;  there  is  no  magic  power,  concealed  charm-like,  in 
the  palette  upon  which  the  poor  artist  must  make  up  and  blend  his 
colours,  which  are  of  themselves  of  "  the  eai'th  earthy  ;"  he  must  toil,. 
toil,  toil.  No  men  ever  laboured  harder  in  their  vocation  than  the 
great  artists  of  antiquity !  Talk,  indeed,  of  the  mechanical-minded 
Saxon !— declaim  idly  and  untruly  against  the  present  state  of  Britisli- 
Art, — hov."  can  such  mistaken  views  assist  the  yomig  ai-tist  industriously 
plodding  at  his  easel  ?  It  is  an  old  saying,  that,  "  there  is  no  royal  road 
to  geometry  ;"  nor  can  Genius  itself,  without  patient  studj'',  master  the 
difficulties  which   lie    at   the  threshold  of  everv  science.      Let  the 

ft/ 

student,  therefore,  persevere.  He  may  rest  assured  that  the  deeper 
the  foundations  of  knowledge,  the  more  secm'e  and  perfect  will  be  its 
superstruetm-e.  Let  him,  therefore,  be  guided  by  the  practical  auato- 
Diieal  details  in  the  Manual  before  us,  which  he  wiU  find  really  valuable 
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io  liini,  and  not  pursue  apociyplnil  o})iuions  wliicli  evince  more 
ingenuity  than  judgment.  We  have  seen,  during  the  last  half  centurv, 
3nany  stars  in  the  ascendant — not  a  few  of  which  have  set ;  but  the 
brightest,  the  most  refulgent  and  enduring  of  any  have  been  those 
«rfaich.  in  the  morning  of  life  have  risen  slowly  and  steadily. 


aet.  III.— the  correlation  of  psychology  and 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Dr.  Noble  treats  very  concisely  of  weighty  matters  in  the  three  Lec- 
tures which  he  has  reprinted  I'roni  the  Association  Medical  Journal.^ 
The  first  is  a  summary  of  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Ner- 
vous System  ;  the  second  considers  "  Emotional  Sensibility  and  its  Re- 
actions ;"  the  third,  of  "  Ideas  and  their  Dynamic  Influence." 

From  the  remotest  periods  of  physiological  speculation,  the  brain 
and  nervous  system,  as  Dr.  Noble  remarks,  have  been  supposed  to 
Lave  some  special  connexion  with  the  manifestations  of  conscious  life, 
Hippocrates,  in  his  treatise,  "  Z)e  Morho  Sacro,''  refers  insanity  as  well 
as  epilepsy  to  the  brain ;  and  to  that  extent  his  pathology  is  sound. 
He  remarks,  after  referring  epilepsy  to  the  brain,  "And  by  the  same 
organ  we  become  mad  and  delirious,  and  fears  and  terrors  assail  us, 
eome  by  night  and  some  by  day,  and  dreams  and  untimely  wanderings, 
and  cares  that  are  not  suitable,  and  ignorance  of  present  circumstances, 
desuetude  and  unskilfulness.  All  these  things  we  endure  from  the 
brain,  when  it  is  not  healthy,  *  *  *  and  we  become  mad  from  humi- 
ditj."*  Th^re  are  passages  in  the  Roman  writers  which  prove  that 
tliSTL,  as  now,  the  brain  was  proverbially  considered  to  be  the  seat  of 
insanity.     A  quotation  from  Horace  will  show  this : — 

"  Si  malt;  rem  gerere  insani  est ;  contra,  Lenfe  sani : 
Putidius  multi)  cerebrum  est  (mihi  crede)  PerilU 
DictantiSj  cj^uod  tu  nimquam  rescribere  poKsis." 

Tlie  Ilippocratic  theory  of  insanity  is,  in  fact,  condensed  in  the  single 
word.  '•  putidius." 

Modern  research  has  given  greater  clearness  to  cerebral  anatomy  and 
jibysiology  by  researches  conducted  in  the  sjnrit  of  the  inductive  philo- 
sophy. It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  the  nervous  system  is 
xaa,d.e  up  of  two  distinct  portions — the  one  called  the  white  matter, 
the  elementary  fibrils  of  which  conduct  the  dynamical  influence  de- 
rived from  the  other,  termed  ^rei/,  or,  more  correctly,  vesicular  nem'ine. 
The  latter  is  in  the  centres  of  the  nervous  system  and  in  the  peri- 

*  Tliree  Lectures  on  the  Correlation  of  Psycliology  and  Physiology.  B}'  Daniel 
XoJile,  M.D.,  Visiting  Physician  to  the  Clifton  Hall  lletrcat,  near  jNIancliester. 
Pamphlet,  pp.  45.      1854. 

+  Dr.  Adam's  translation  for  tl  e  Sydenham  Society,  p.  555. 
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phery  of  the  body,  whether  wc  include  in  that  term  the  cutaneous, 
mucous,  serous,  or  muscidar  tissues.     Between  these  are  the  afferent 
and  efferent  nerves,  or,  as  Unzer  denominated  them,  the   to-and-fro 
carrying   nerves.      A   sititcibJe  impression  acting   upon   the  vesicular 
neurine  distributed  on  the  cutaneous  or  mucous  sm-laces,  induces  a  con- 
tinuous change  upwards  in  the  acMevewi  (the  to-carrying)  nerve  fibrils; 
and  this  change  acting  in  a  pre-ordained  way  upon  the   central  vesi- 
cular neurine — still  as  an  impression — induces  a  change  in  the  ef-ferent 
(the  fro-carrying)  nerve  fibrils,  which  reaching  to   muscular  or  secer- 
nent tissues,  excites  motions  or  secretions  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
organism.     The  motions  thus  induced  have  been  termed  reflex,  excifo- 
motori/,  aaid  automatic.     "  The  purpose  of  the  spinal  axis  and  its  reflex 
function  would  appear  to  be  the  conservation  of  the  organism,  through 
excitation  of  the  respirator}^  acts,  by  its   governance  of  the  various 
orifices  of  ingress  and  egress,  and  by  its  contribution  to  the  integrity  of 
some  other  processes  in  which  reflex  movements  participate."  We  quote 
Dr.  Noble.     With  regard  to  the  sympathetic  system,  he  remarks,  "  It 
most  likely  communicates  a  susceptibility  to  certain  motions  involved 
in  the  processes  of  circulation,  nutrition,  and  secretion ;  an  influence 
not  needed  for  their  simple  accomplishment,  but  required  in  the  animal 
economy,  in  order  that  they  may  become  related  with,  and  in  a  mea- 
sm"e  subordinated  to,  the  higher  operations  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system."     Dr.  Noble  has  followed  Dr.  Hall  in  stating  the  functions 
of  the  spinal  cord,  or  "true  spinal  system."     We  think,  mutatis  mu- 
tandis, that  he  would  have  found  a  better  guide  in  Unzer — certainly 
one  more  systematic,  clear,  and  philosophical.     That  author,  we  are 
satisfied,  has  not  been  studied  (perhaps  not  read  even)    by   modern 
neurologists,  otherwise  errors  would  have  been  avoided  which  Unzer 
has  most  clearly  indicated.     The  nerves  of  sjjecial  sense,  as  they  are 
termed,  that  is  to  say,  those  through  which  man  is   enabled  to  take 
cognisance  of  the  qualities  and  characteristics  of  external  objects- 
smell,  taste,  hearing,  sight,  touch — are  generally  considered,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  be  in  constant  relation  to  consciousness.     Now,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  without  them  consciousness  cannot  exist ;  but  the  converse 
is  less  probable,  that  they  cannot  be  present  and  there  not  be  con- 
sciousness.    Unzer  amply  shows  that  external  impressions  will  excite 
what    appear  to  be  volitional  actions,  but  which  are  really  "  nerve 
actions" — the  results  of  the  operation  of  the  vis  nervosa,  or,  in  modern 
phrase,  reflex  acts.     They  are  excited   (as  he  demonstrates  by  ex^^eri- 
ments),  whether  the  animal  feels  them  or  not,  and  independently  of 
any  reference  to  the  gratification   of  any   desire   or  instmct.     "  The 
phenomena  manifested  by  newly-born  and  decapitated  animals,  some 
of  which  have  been  already-  stated,  amply  prove  that  such  apparently 
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volitional  acts  may  take  place,  under  circumstances  which  altogether 
exclude  the  idea  of  mind.  What  in  them  appears  to  be  volitional, 
only  appears  so,  because  we  di-aw  conclusions  as  to  other  animals  from 
the  nature  and  working  of  our  own  minds.  What  appears  to  be  de- 
signed, arises  from  the  pre-ordination  of  uatm-e,  and  in  no  case  enters 
into  the  minds  of  even  sentient  animals."* 

These  remarks  are  more  especially  applicable  to  the  fifth  sense, 
namely,  "common  sensation,"  in  which  Dr.  Noble  includes  touch,  and 
which  has  its  proper  nerves  and  its  "grey  vesicular  centres — the 
ganglia  of  common  sensation."  Dr.  Noble  observes  as  to  the 
latter — - 

"  Physiologists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  identity  of  these  structm'es  ; 
they  must  be  expected,  however,  like  the  other  sensory  ganglia,  to  be 
somewhere  at  the  base  of  the  cranium ;  and  I  am  myself  disposed  to 
think  that  the  vesicular  nuclei  within  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum 
constitute  the  encephalic  centres  of  common  sensation.  Many  years 
ago,  Foville  assigned  this  function  to  the  aggregate  cerebellum ;  and 
others  with  great  plausibility  have  advocated  the  same  notion.  The 
anatomical  connexion  which  exists  between  the  o-ano-lionic  structures 
in  question  and  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  through  the 
corpora  restiformia,  favom-s  the  idea  which  I  have  advanced  ;  and  there 
are  various  physiological  and  pathological  facts  which  go  to  cori'obo- 
rate  it." 

The  experiments  of  Magendie  and  Lugol  are  quoted  as  showing  that 
the  slightest  touch  of  the  fibres  of  the  restiform  bodies  induces  violent 
pain.  A  case  related  by  Hutin  "  in  which  the  sense  of  touch  was  so 
exalted  that,  upon  the  least  contact,  intolerable  pain  and  restlessness 
ensued,  with  corresponding  muscular  contractions,  resembling  those 
produced  by  an  electric  discharge;"  and  in  which,  after  death,  among 
other  changes,  atrophy  of  the  cerebellum  was  found,  is  also  noticed.  Dr. 
Noble  further  flunks  that  this  view  is  reconcilable  in  some  degree  with 
the  phrenological  doctrine  as  to  the  sexual  relations  of  the  cerebellum, 
and  with  that  which  appropriates  to  it  the  function  of  co-ordinating  the 
vai'ious  muscles  into  their  infinitely  varied  combinations.  Dr.  Noble's 
hypothesis  has  the  merit  of  ingenuity  ;  we  need  hardly  say  that  he  does 
not  esteem  it,  nor  advance  it,  as  more  than  an  hypothesis. 

All  these  sensory  ganglia  have  a  close  relation  with  the  muscular 
system,  as  well  as  with  the  consciousness.     Dr.  Noble  remarks : — 

"  It  woidd  seem  that  impressions  received  in  some  particular  gang- 
lionic structm-e  may  be  diffused  through  a  whole  chain  of  connected 
ganglia,  and  so  bring  about  respondent  movements  of  very  varied  cha- 
racter. These  Dr.  Carpenter  designates  con-senaual,  not  in  the  meaning 
of  consentaneousness,  but  as  occurring  with,  in  de})endence  upon,  seme. 
*     *     *     An  odious  taste  simply  may  determine  the  involuntary  act 

*  Dr.  Laycock'a  translation  for  the  Sydenham  Society,  p.  323. 
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of  vomiting  ;  a  loud  and  unexpected  sound  will  occasion  slight  but  very 
general  contraction  of  the  muscles,  as  in  startling ;  the  c^'e,  when  daz- 
zled, is  rapidly  witlidrawn  from  the  liglit ;  and  a  sudden  dash  of  cold 
water  provolves  deej)  ins])iration  and  audible  sobbing.  These  muscular 
actions  are  reflex  as  to  their  modes  of  occurrence  ;  but  they  differ  from 
the  reflex  actions  purely  spinal  in  being  essentially  attended  with  con- 
sciousness ;  and  they  differ  from  ordinary  movements  in  the  circum- 
stance that  neither  volities,  nor  ideas,  nor  mental  emotion,  properly 
speaking,  are  concerned  in  their  production." 

We  are  of  opinion  that  sensation  or  consciousness  are  not  necessarily 
connected  with  these  movements,  so  accurately  and  lucidly  described  by 
Dr.  Xoble,  and  therefore  are  not  "  dependent  upon  sense."  Mere  con- 
sciousness is  a  passive  recipient  state  of  the  mind,  and  cannot  excite 
muscular  action  ;  nor  can  that  form  of  it  termed  sensation  ;  it  is  the 
will  which  is  the  moving  power  mentally — the  functional  activity  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  centres  corporeally.  It  is  already  granted  that  the 
spinal  cord  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  hemispherical  ganglia  on  the  other, 
may  be  functionally  active,  independently  of  consciousness  or  sensation  ; 
and  we  cannot  miderstand  why  the  sensorial  ganglia,  as  they  are  termed, 
should  form  an  exception  to  that  grand  common  law  of  all  organized 
matter,  whether  it  be  animal  or  vegetable — namely,  automatic  uncon- 
scious, but  admirably  adapted,  vital  action  on  the  reception  of  an  appro- 
priate stimulus.  A  study  of  the  metaphysics  (if  we  may  be  permitted 
the  phrase)  of  cell  life,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  will  reveal  quasi 
mental  processes  quite  as  definite  as  those  carried  on  by  the  cells  of  the 
vesicular  neurine,  whether  they  constitute  the  spinal,  sensorial,  or 
hemisphei'ical  ganglia.  The  latter  are  nothing  but  organized  matter, 
like  the  former,  and  have  functions  generically  the  same.  The  laws  of 
fmictional  activity  of  the  one  are  applicable  to  the  other.  All  may  be 
active  without  consciousness  or  the  co-operation  of  percipient  mind.  To 
this  great  and  comprehensive  conclusion  (we  are  satisfied)  neurologists 
and  metaphysicians  must  ultimately  come. 

The  second  Lecture,  "  On  Emotional  Sensibility  and  its  Kcactions,"  is 
particularly  interesting.  Dr.  Noble  shall  state  his  views  in  his  own 
words : — 

"  There  is  a  sensibility  more  elevated  in  the  psychical  scale  than 
either  external  sensation  or  the  physical  appetites ;  I  refer  to  that  all- 
pervading  sense  of  bodily  existence  which  the  German  psychologists 
have  named  Ccena-tliesis — general  feeling,  and  sometimes  self-feeling 
(Selbst-gefuhl) .  This  sensibility  connects  itself,  apparentl}^,  with  the 
peripheral  termination  of  nerves  throughout  the  whole  bod}^  but  more 
particularly  of  those  supplying  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  It 
Avould  seem  to  localize  itself  in  an  especial  manner  about  the  precordial 
region.  It  will  best  be  indicated  psychologically  by  use  of  the  popular 
phrascolog}',  the  s])irits.     Under  ordinary  circumstances,  this  sense- 
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consciousuess,  is  that  of  bodily  contentment — tranquil  spirits.  Wlien 
it  is  exalted,  we  are  said  to  be  in  high  spirits,  glad  at  heart,  joyous. 
*  *  *  When  it  is  depressed,  low  spirits  are  experienced ;  we  are 
heavy  and  dull,  and  inapt  for  exertion.  Acutely  felt,  it  is  emotion. 
These  several  states  of  the  animal  spirits,  so  designated,  may  result 
from  purely  physical  causes,  and  in  their  origin  be  quite  irrespective 
of  thought." 

Cei'tain  conditions  of  the  viscera  and  atmospheric  changes  are  well 
known  for  their  iniluence  on  "  the  spirits."  Morbid  conditions  of  the 
blood,  and  of  the  nervous  system  itself,  are  also  in  the  first  class  of 
physical  agents.  Dr.  Noble  very  clearly  distinguishes  between  this 
feeling  of  the  state  of  the  organism  and  common  sensibility,  in  the 
perception  of  pain  or  pleasure  through  the  nerves.  It  is  an  "  emotive 
sense,"  with  a  suitable  liabitat  in  the  encephalon.  Dr.  Noble  differs 
from  Dr.  Carpenter  as  to  the  seat  of  this,  as  well  as  of  common  sen- 
sation. We  have  seen  that  he  places  the  latter  in  the  inferior  ganglia 
of  the  cerebellum.  Dr.  Carpenter  indicates  the  optic  thalami  connecting 
the  corpora  striata  with  it  as  the  seat  of  the  respondent  movements. 
These,  Dr.  Noble  thinks,  "  form  the  special  region  of  emotional  sen- 
sibilit}^"  adducing  in  proof  arguments  drawn  from  comparative 
anatomy,  experimental  vivisections,  and  pathological  anatomy.  "  Cer- 
tain nations,"  he  adds,  "are  characterized  more  than  others  by 
emotional  sensibility  ;  the  Irish,  fur  example,  more  than  the  Scotch. 
Women  are,  in  this  respect,  more  remarkable  than  men.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  compare  the  relative  development  of  the  optic  thalami 
and  corpora  striata  in  the  respective  instances."  Emotional  sen- 
sibility, he  thinks,  induces  its  own  reactions  upon  the  muscular  system, 
independently  of  the  movements  denominated  eon-sensual. 

The  third  Lecture,  "  On  Ideas  and  their  Dynamic  Influences,"  is  the 
most  important  of  the  three.  The  automatic  action  of  the  cerebrum — 
its  reflex  function — is  first  illustrated. 

"  From  the  dominance  of  particular  ideas,  movements  ver}'-  often 
become  excited  wlien  neither  sensation  nor  emotion  exerts  any  very 
appreciable  influence,  and  when  volition  apparently  exerts  none  at  all. 
The  movements  in  question  seem  to  be  quite  as  automatic — reflex,  as 
it  were — as  those  which  spring  from  impressions  made  upon  the  spinal, 
sensory,  or  emotive  ganglia.  In  the  transition  state  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  there  is  great  fertility  of  incongruous  thought — disorderly 
groups  of  ideas,  receiving  no  governance  whatever  from  the  will ;  yet, 
in  these  circumstances,  muscular  movements  and  other  phenomena  will 
frequently  take  place,  respondent  purely  to  the  dominant  idea.  An 
attractive  object  is  before  the  imagination,  and  a  snatch  is  made  at  it. 
Here  there  is  no  selection  among  motives — no  will;  the  act  is  altoge- 
ther impulsive,  prompted  by  the  simple  idea.  In  certain  irregular 
kinds  of  sleep,  and  in  somnambuhsm  spontaneously  arising  or  induced 
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by  artificial  processes,  the  niind  can  at  times  be  literally  played  tipmi, 
so  as  to  educe  actions  and  luovements  contrived  beforehand ;  these 
being  suggested  by  communication  of  the  correspondent  idea,  which 
becomes  reflected  in  the  outer  conduct.  Mr.  Braid,  in  his  hypnotic 
demonstrations,  exhibits  these  phenomena  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner." 

Dr.  Noble  adds  (after  detailing  instances),  that  the  phenomena  con- 
stitute illustrations  of  Dr.  Lay  cock's  doctrine  of  the  reflex  functions  of 
the  brain.  They  have  been  termed  by  Dr.  Carpenter  (who,  in  the  4th 
edition  of  his  very  valviable  "Elements  of  Human  Physiology,"  has 
given  great  clearness  and  development  to  the  automatic  and  unconscious 
activity  of  the  cerebrum),  ideo-mofor ;  Dr.  JSToble  prefers  the  term 
ideo-dynaniic,  as  being  more  appropriate,  and  applicable  to  a  wider  range 
of  phenomena.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  these  phrases  render  the 
subject  clearer.  In  his  original  Memoir,*  Dr.  Laycock  endeavoured 
rather  to  demonstrate  the  relations  to  qiiasi-n\G\\t?>\.  acts  of  changes  in 
the  brain  itself,  and  not  to  states  of  consciousness  particularly.  The 
nature  and  order  of  occurrence  of  these  changes  in  the  organ  of  mind 
is  the  great  unsolved  problem  of  mental  philosophy,  and  his  object  was 
to  separate  those  which  are  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  conscious- 
ness, from  those  which  are.  He  based  his  views  on  the  anatomical 
and  functional  analogies  that  may  be  traced  between  the  encephalic 
and  spinal  ganglia.  Now,  as  in  the  posterior  and  anterior  grey  matter 
of  the  latter  there  is  found  a  sensorial  and  a  motor  element,  so  he  con- 
sidei-ed  a  sensorial  and  motor  element  (also  constituted  of  vesicular 
neurine  and  conducting  fibrils)  to  be  present  in  the  encephalic  ganglia ; 
and  as  in  the  spinal  ganglia  there  is  a  play  of  vital  affinities  producmg 
incident  excitor  and  refiex  motor  phenomena,  independently  of  con- 
sciousness, so  in  the  encephalic  there  is  a  similar  play  of  affinities.  Dr. 
Noble  quotes  the  following  from  Dr.  Laycock' s  Memoir  to  illustrate 
his  argument : — 

"  In  this  manner  Dr.  Laycock  discusses  the  hydrophobic  gasp,  and 
after  speaking  of  its  induction  by  attempts  to  drinlc,  traces  the  influ- 
ence of  mere  idea  in  bringing  about  a  like  result.  '  The  cerebral  nerves,' 
says  he,  '  being  analogous  to  the  posterior  spinal  nerves,  and  the  ence- 
phalic ganglia  analogous  to  tlie  spinal  ganglia,  the  spectrum  of  the  cup 
of  water  will  traverse  the  optic  nerves,  and  enter  the  analogue  of  the 
posterior  grey  matter  in  the  brain,  causing  changes  (Jdeagenons  changes) 
corresponding  to  the  idea  of  water  ;  thence  the  series  of  excited  changes 
will  pass  OA^er  to  the  analogue  of  the  anterior  grey  matter,  exciting 
another  series  (Jiineiic  changes)  by  which  the  necessary  groups  of 
muscles  are  combined  in  action.'     The  whole  subject  has  also   been 

*  On  the  Eeflex  Function  of  the  Brain.  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Eeview, 
VoL  XIX.,  January,  1845 
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admirably    elucidated  by  Dr.   Carpenter,  iu  the  last    edition  of  his 
'  ILuman  Physiology.'  " 

Now,  Dr.  Noble  has  evidently  not  fully  comprehended  Dr.  La\'- 
cock's  views — misled,  probably,  by  the  phraseology  necessarily  used. 
We  shall  therefore  help  to  a  clearer  apprehension  by  pomting  out  that 
in  the  above  extract  the  immediate  antecedent  to  the  hydrophobic  gasp 
is  not  the  idea  of  water  (for  that  implies  consciousness),  but  the  "  idea- 
genous'''  and  "kinetic"  changes  in  the  cerebru.m — the  changes  by 
which  ideas  are  jrresented  to  the  consciousness,  but  not  necessarily 
reaching  it.  It  is  these — the  analogues  of  those  ineidial  excitor 
changes  in  the  spinal  ganglia  that  induce  acknowledged  spinal  reflex 
acts — which  induce  the  cerebral  reflex  acts.  The  great  olyect  of  Dr. 
Laycock's  paper  is  to  show  that  the  cerebrum  can  and  will  act  as  auto- 
matically as  the  spinal  cord,  as  independently  of  consciousness,  as  de- 
signedly, adaptively,  and  conservatively ;  and  that  even  when  con- 
sciousness is  induced,  v\'hether  in  sensation  or  in  thought,  still  it  is  not 
the  will  or  sensation  which  is  the  principal  agent  of  movement,  but 
the  material  cluing es  in  the  vesicular  neiu-ine  or  grey  matter.  The 
sensation  or  thought  induced  under  these  circumstances  is  only  an 
accompanying  and  co-existing  result,  and  not  a  necessary  antecedent^ 
or  in  the  relation  to  the  movements  of  a  cause.  He  therefore  argued 
that  all  these  functions  of  the  cerebrum  could  be,  and  often  are,  carried 
on  unconsciously,  and  consequently  occur  in  absolute  independence  of 
of  the  will.  AVhether  they  be  right  or  wrong,  these  are  his  views  ;  so 
that  the  phrase,  reflex  function  of  the  brain  (which  has  reference  to 
cerebral  anatomy  and  physiology),  is  convertible  into  that  of  vuicon- 
scious  action  of  the  brain,  in  reference  to  mental  philosophy. 

Nor  did  Dr.  Laycock  confine  his  doctrines  to  the  nervous  system  of 
the  vertehrata,  for  he  argued,  in  this  same  Memoir,  "  That  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  nervous  S3'stem,  in  all  animals,  are  subject  to  the 
same  laws  of  development  and  action  ;*  and,  in  accordance  with  this 
view,  devoted  a  paragraph  to  a  consideration  of  the  histological  or 
molecular  relations  of  the  nervous  sj' stem  to  the  instinctive,  emotional, 
and  volitional  actions. f  He  went  even  further,  for  in  expressing  his 
conviction  that  the  laws  of  action  of  the  agent  and  reagent  in  vital 
phenomena  would  be  found  as  definite  as  those  operating  on  chemical 
phenomena,  could  a  sufficiently  minute  analysis  and  induction  be 
effected,  he  extended  his  views  to  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  instincts. 
In  a  previous  publication,  Dr.  Laycock  had  drawn  the  inference  that 
"  no  bio-molecular  movements  take  place,  even  in  animals  of  tlie  highest 
organization,  which  have  not  their  counterpart  in  vegetables  and  in 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  29S. 
t  Ibid.  p.  308  seq.     "  III.— The  Substrata  of  Physical  Phenomena." 
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animals  of  the  lowest  forms;"*  unci  after  a  rapid  review  of  vital  and 
qiiasi-mental  phenomena,  as  presented  in  series  in  vegetable  and  the 
ascending  scale  of  animal  organisms,  remarked,  that  "  the  mode  of 
action  of  the  brain  itself,  as  the  organ  of  mind,  may  in  some  degree  be 
ascertained  by  a  microscopic  anal^'sis  of  the  series  of  plicnomena  re- 
viewed, "f 

Snbsequently  when,  in  a  correspondence  with  the  late  Professor 
Eeid  and  Mr.  Combe,  Dr.  Lay  cock  had  to  explain  and  defend  his  views 
as  to  cerebral  action,  he  again  called  attention  to  these  leading  points, 
and  thus  announced  the  grand  principle  by  which  cerebral  physiology 
and  pathology  can  alone  be  successfully  elucidated: — "  The  deviJo2)meiit, 
conservaiion,  and  rcprodncilon  of  all  organisms  are  regulated  hy  an 
unerring  laio  of  design — a  law  as  generalhj  applicable  to  living  matter 
as  tlic  law  of  gravity  to  tmiversal  matter.  This  law  must  be  our  guide 
in  ascertaining  the  relations  of  the  reflex,  instinctive,  emotional,  and 
voluntary  movements. "J  Other  passages  of  similar  import  might 
be  added,  but  these  will  suffice  to  show  the  true  nature  of  Dr.  Lay- 
cock's  views. 

Dr.  Noble  gives  some  interesting  illustrations  of  the  influence  which 
peculiar  ideas  and  trains  of  thought  exert  under  circumstances  in  which 
volitional  agency  is  imperfect  or  altogether  m  abeyance,  as  in  insanity. 
Those  are  especially  curious  in  which  the  cerebral  changes  thus  in- 
duced influence  the  sympathetic  system,  as  showing  a  closer  and  deeper 
connexion  between  the  two  systems  than  has  yet  been  generally  allowed. 
Dr.  Noble  was  consulted  by  a  patient  who  suffered  from  sleepless 
nights,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion  he  prescribed  a, purgative, 
consisting  of  eight  grains  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth  and  two  of 
calomel,  to  be  taken  at  bedtime.  The  patient  so  took  the  purge,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  hypnotic ;  and  as  a  result,  instead  of  being  pm-ged, 
"  slept  beautifully !"  Dr.  Noble  justly  observes,  that  instances  of 
imaginary  remedies  producing  the  expected  effect  are  common  enough, 
but  here  was  the  action  of  a  powerful  medicine  altogether  altered. 
According  to  Dr.  La3'cock's  views,  the  following  would  be  an  analogous 
instance  of  action  in  the  sympathetic  in  one  of  the  Articulata.  The 
cunning  of  the  spider  tribe  in  the  pursuit  of  prey  and  escape  from 
danger  is  well  known  to  naturalists.  "  A  garden-house  had  been  plas- 
tered with  very  white  lime,  and  having  a  large  wmdow,  was  unusually 
light.  In  a  short  time  some  spiders  of  a  common  kind  took  possession 
of  the  corners  of  the  ceilinQ-,  there  beingr  no  holes  or  cavities  in  which 
they  could  hide  themselves.  They  soon  became  as  lohite  as  the  trails 
but  very  certainly  not  from  the  lime  adhermgto  them."§    It  is  one  of 

*  Ti-eatise  on  the  Nervous  Diseases  of  Women,  p.  93.  +  ILid.  p.  36. 

J  The  LaHcet,Yo\.  II.  1845,  p.  256.         §  The  Naturalist,  August,  1854,  p.  167. 
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the  tricks  of  fence  of  these  anim;ils  to  conceal  or  render  themselves  as 
invisible  as  possible ;  indeed,  m  the  next  page  of  the  magazine  from 
which  we  have  taken  this  fact,  another  is  stated,  of  the  large  diadem 
spider  rendering  himself  invisible  by  giving  to  himself  and  his  web  a 
rapid  vibratory  motion.  We  have  therefore  an  instance  in  which  tlie 
colom"  of  the  skin  was  adaptively  changed  by  the  predominant  idea  of 
the  animal's  instinct. 

Dr.  Noble,  in  this  Lecture,  discusses  the  physiology  of  the  emotions 
in  a  very  able  and  interesting  manner ;  his  remarks  on  the  natm'e  of 
the  will  and  of  consciousness  are  also  clear  and  good.  Indeed,  as  to 
all  the  three  Lectures,  we  only  do  a  simple  act  of  justice  in  ex- 
pressing a  very  favourable  opinion  ;  and  we  have  the  greater  pleasiu'e 
in  doing  this  because,  on  a  former  occasion,  we  thought  it  right  to  criti- 
cise a  work  by  Dr.  Noble  somewhat  sharply.  ^We  do  not  pretend  to 
be  infallible  ;  we  may  have  been  too  severe  in  our  judgments,  but  this 
we  can  say,  that  whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  his  "  Ele- 
ments of  Psychological  Medicine" -^and  of  those  the  public  will  judge, 
however  critics  may  criticise — these  Lectures  indicate  a  decided  im- 
provement— ^more  reading,  maturer  thought,  clearer  conceptions. 

We  observe  that  Dr.  Noble  has  carefully  read  the  excellent  work  of 
Crichton  on  "  Mental  Derangement."    He  will  doubtless  regret  to  find 
on  a  careful  perusal  of  Unzer's  '"'  Physiology,"  that  some  of  Crichton's 
principal  merits  are  due  to  unacknowledged  plagiarisms  from  the  latter 
admirable  treatise. 


Aet.  IV.— symptomatology  of  insanity.* 

The  Lectures,  of  which  we  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief 
analysis,  were  delivered  by  M.  Falret,  at  the  Salpctriere.  They 
were  not  originaUj'  intended  for  publication.  Having,  however,  been 
reported  in  the  Gazette  Medicale,  the  author  has,  at  the  rec|u.est  of  his 
pupils,  consented  to  their  separate  publication.  The  author's  far-spread 
reputation  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  the  request  was  not 
made  without  good  grounds.  Our  perusal  of  the  volume  has  confirmed 
that  opinion ;  and  we  would  add,  that  by  yielding  to  a  reasonable 
solicitation,  M.  Falret  has  conceded  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
science  of  mental  maladies. 

The  volume  before  us  constitutes  the  first  part  of  a  scries,  and  treats 

*  Legons  Cliniques   de  M^clecine   Mentale.      Par  M.  Falret.      8vo,    pp.  270. 
Paris.     lS5i.     Premifere  partie.     Symptomatologie  Gdn^rale. 
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of  the  (general  symptomaioJocjy  of  insanity  ;  comprising  lesions  of  sen- 
sation and  propensities  ;  of  disorders  of  the  intellect ;  of  illusions  and 
hallucinations  ;  of  derangements  of  the  emotions  and  organic  func- 
tions ;  with  a  general  view  of  the  course  of  insanity  —  i.  c,  the 
successive  evolution  of  its  different  phases. 

These  Lectures  are  pi-eceded  by  an  Introductory  Discourse  upon  the 
general  principles  to  be  followed  in  the  study  of  mental  disorders. 
Four  principal  modes  of  observation,  the  author  remarks,  have  been 
followed  by  those  who,  witnessing  all  the  vai-ieties  of  insanity,  have 
learnt  that  there  is  no  passion,  no  idea,  which  can  arise  in  the  human 
mind,  which  is  not  represented  in  a  lunatic  asylum.     The  difficulty  of 
introducing  the  order  and  regularity  of  a  scientific  classilication  among 
elements  so  discordant  as  the  multiphed  and  varied  phenomena  thus 
presented,  has  been  made  apparent  by  the  marked  differences  in  the 
mode  of  observation  followed  by  different  classes  of  observers.     These 
are  classed  by  the  author  under  fom'  principal  groups — c-g-,  those  of 
the  romancers,   the  narrators,  the  somatists,  and  the  psAX-hologists. 
The   first  were   guided    in   their    selection    of  phenomena   by   their 
singularity  and  hizarrerie,  substituting  pre-conceived  ideas  for  exact 
observation  of  nature,  fiction  for  reality.     This  is  the  mode  followed 
in  the  infancy  of  art,  when  observation  is  abandoned  to  all  the  caprices 
of  imagination   and  ill-directed  curiosity.     By  the  second  mode,  that 
of  the  narrators,  or  the  merely  descriptive,  leaving  the  impulses  of 
mere  curiosit}",  a  great  step  is  taken  in  the  way  of  true  science,  follow- 
ing the  laws  of  induction,  ascending  from  the  particular  to  the  general 
fact.     This   mode,  which  has  prevailed  until  recently,  has  rendered, 
and  will  continue  to  render,  great  service  to  science.     In  searching  for 
still  greater  perfection  in  the  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  insanity, 
two    other   directly    contrary   directions    have   been   followed ; — the 
somatic  or  physical,  and  the  psychological.     The  somatic  sees  in  all 
mental  derangement  a  cerebral  disorder,  the  symptoms  of  maladies 
various  in  their  seat  and  nature :  thus  the  incoherence  of  mania  has 
been  regarded  and  treated  as  identical  v^dth  the  delirium  of  fevers  and 
other  organic  diseases.     The  psychologists,  on  the  other  hand,  have  too 
exclusively  directed  their  attention  to  psychical  phenomena,  and  have 
almost  entirely  neglected  the  physical  conditions  of  organs: — thus,  for 
instance,  some  regard  insanity  as  consisting  in  lesions  of  attention, 
others  as  originating  in  moral  causes.     The  regarding  mental  diseases 
too  exclusively  in  either  of  these  points  of  view,  leads  to  artificial 
conclusions    at   variance   with   the    actual    phenomena   presented    in 
insanity.    Thus  very  similar  phenomena  may  originate  in  very  different 
cause ; — melancholy  may  proceed  from  stupidity,  or  from  pre-occupa 
tion  by  some  painful  idea.     The   essential  differences  of  mental  dis- 
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orders  cannot  be  detected  in  any  classification  formed  upon  external 
and  more  obvious  manifestations,  the  internal  and  less  apparent  con- 
ditions out  of  which  they  arise  not  having  been  duly  studied. 

In  order  to  discover  the  tendencies,  feelings,  and  dispositions  which 
give  rise  to  the  manifestations  of  insanity , we  must  not  be  content  merely 
to  record  the  expressions  and  actions  of  the  insane,  as  these  individuals 
learn  to  conceal  to  a  great  extent  their  real  mental  condition.  The 
first  principle  to  be  borne  in  mind,  therefore,  in  the  observation  of  the 
insane,  is  to  change  the  part  of  the  passive  observer  of  phenomena 
into  the  active  suggester  of  the  manifestations  of  the  fundamental 
condition.  The  second  principle  is  to  study  the  character  of  the 
individual  patient,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  features  he  may  present 
from  those  which  are  common  to  others.  A  third  principle  is  never  to 
sepai'ate  a  fact  from  the  condition  out  of  which  it  arises  from  the 
circumstances  which  precede  or  follow  its  occurrence.  The  physician 
who  neglects  the  last  principle  resembles  the  historian  who  relates  an 
liistorical  event  without  investigating  the  causes  which  have  prepared 
its  way,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  epoch  which  may  have  modified 
or  given  it  birth.  A  fourth  principle,  enjoined  by  M.  Falret,  consists 
in  the  establishment  of  negative  facts,  the  discovery  of  the  absence  of 
conditions  necessary  to  the  sound  mind,  and  by  the  observation  of 
which  the  existence  of  insanity  inakes  itself  manifest  more  by  the 
variance  of  the  conduct  of  the  insane'  in  ordinary  natures  from  those 
around  them,  rather  than  by  their  actual  expressions. 

In  his  second  Lecture.  M.  Falret  commences  the  more  exact  and 
immediate  objects  of  his  course  —  the  symptomatology  of  mental 
diseases  —  by  the  consideration  of  derangements  of  sensibility  and 
propensities  in  the  insane.  These  the  author  presents  in  a  twofold 
point  of  view — viz.,  their  general  and  their  special  pathology,  thereby 
having  due  regard  to  the  laws  of  analogy,  by  collecting  phenomena  of 
a  similar  chai-acter,  and  the  laws  of  difference,  by  describing  the  distinct 
characters  of  the  separate  facts.  This  method  presents  the  difficulty 
of  deciding  whether  a  particular  fact  should  find  its  place  in  a  general 
or  a  special  description ;  while  it  offers,  also,  the  advantage  that  in 
a  doubtful  instance  the  case  can  be  referred  to  general  pathology, 
which  should  include  all  facts  common  to  every  species  of  insanity. 

The  author  exposes  the  error,  which  he  says  is  generally  committed, 
of  regarding  lesions  of  sensibility,  sentiment,  propensity,  &c.,  as  isolated 
lesions;  d(.'scril)ing  them  as  distinct  affections,  whereas  they  result  from 
combmed  derangement  of  several  faculties.  Some  writers,  M.  Falret 
remarks,  have  described  insanity  in  the  same  way  that  the  romancers 
have  described  the  normal  state.  Thus,  the  history  of  a  passion  has 
become  the  history  of  a  disease.     They  have  depicted  the  religious. 
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erotic,  amLitious,  honiicielal,  incendiary  insane.  Under  this  conviction, 
that  the  entire  malady  in  its  origin  and  its  consequences  is  based  upon 
an  alteration  of  some  one  feeling  or  propensity,  they  have  announced  as 
distinct  forms  of  monomania — ^.y.,  erotomania,  demonomania,  theo- 
mania,  kleptomania,  &c.  In  examining  this  doctrine,  the  author,  in 
support  of  his  views  selects  the  sentiments  of  religion  and  of  love,  and 
the  propensities  to  murder  and  to  steal.  When  the  words  and  acts  of  the 
insane  religious  mystic  are  closely  examined,  it  will  not  be  found  that 
these  proceed  exclusively  from  an  exaltation  of  religious  principle,  but 
are  clearly  referable  to  several  different  causes  of  a  moral  and  intellec- 
tual order.  Among  these  may  be  named  pride  and  fear.  The  religious 
insane  exhibiting  temerity  and  audacity,  believing  themselves  divinely 
inspired,  are  not  simply  content  to  make  a  few  converts  to  their 
notions,  but  they  would  bring  the  whole  world  vmder  the  empire  of 
their  pride.  Ecllgion  is  but  one  of  the  manifestations  of  their  sove- 
reign pretensions ;  their  words  and  their  acts,  properly  interpreted, 
leave  not  the  least  doubt  on  this  point,  that  these  are  far  from 
exhibiting  exalted  reliu'ious  feelinc^s. 

In  a  similar  manner  in  the  insane,  who  believe  themselves  to  be  the 
victims  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  damned,  and  devoted  to  the  infernal 
powers,  the  fear  of  hell  is  but  the  expression  of  the  general  sentiment 
of  fear.  They  think  they  perceive  throughovit  tlie  moral,  and  in  the 
physical,  world,  all  the  evidences  of  ruin  to  themselves,  and  to  their 
families  and  friends.  What  has  been  said  with  regard  to  religious 
insanity  applies,  the  author  observes,  with  more  force  to  the  passion  of 
love.  The  erotic  paroxysm  is  but  a  slight  and  passing  ecstasy  of  an 
ideal  love,  Avith  or  without  an  object.  The  erotic  form  of  insanity  is 
very  commonly  associated  with  that  of  a  religious  character. 

,The  requirements  of  legal  medicine,  M.  Falret  points  out,  have  led 
to  the  attaching  an  undue  importance  to  these  propensities  in  regard- 
ing mtu-der,  siiicide,  theft,  &c.,  as  merely  resulting  from  altered  natural 
instincts,  forgetting  that  either  of  these  acts  may  proceed  from  very 
different  sources.  Some  insane  persons  will  commit  mu.rder  to  rid 
themselves  of  imaginary  enemies,  others  to  escape  the  power  of  some 
internal  anxiety  by  which  they  are  devoured ;  others  will  murder  their 
children  to  send  them  to  heaven.  Other  indications  of  insanity  are 
also  present  in  these  cases.  As  in  the  healthy  state,  no  faculty  exists 
in  an  isolated  state,  so  in  the  diseased  condition  the  various  faculties 
cannot  be  separated  from  each  other. 

Two  forms  of  disordered  sensibility  are  recognised  by  the  author ; — 
tbe  state  of  depression  and  the  stale  of  exaltation.  Insanity  icitliout 
delirnim  does  not  exist;  that  is  to  say,  withovit  any  disturbance  of  the 
intellectual  faculties.  [^M.  Falret  observes,  that  insanity  manifests  itself 
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variously,  and  that  aberrations  of  sentiment  are  not  less  frequently  met 
with  than  aberrations  of  ideas.  Purel}^  intellectual  exertions  induce  a 
state  of  activity  and  tension  not  without  their  influence  upon  the 
state  of  sensibility ;  but  these  act  rather  as  predisposing  than  as 
exciting  causes  of  mental  derangement,  which  is  most  frequently  first 
perceived  in  disorders  of  the  propensities  or  affections,  as  exhibited  in 
aversion  to  those  previously  most  warmly  regarded.  There  is,  in  fact, 
an  excess  of  susceptibility,  inducing  a  want  of  harmony  between  the 
internal  state  and  the  world  without ;  hence  suspicion,  defiance,  melan- 
choly, suicides,  &c.  These  depressed  conditions  appi'oximate  to  healthy 
states  in  which  the  mind  is  depressed,  or  under  the  influence  of  m'ita- 
tion,  angei-,  sadness,  &c.  The  opposite  state  of  exalted  sensibility  has 
also  its  analogy  in  healthy  conditions  of  the  mind,  in  which  its  joy  and 
happiness  seem  to  extend  to  all  around. 

M.  Falret  notices  two  general  forms  of  morbid  change  in  the 
affections,  one  which  consists  in  an  exaggeration  of  previousl}'  existing 
dispositions,  the  other  constituting  an  entire  transformation  of  the 
personal  character.  Either  of  these  may  be  msidious  in  its  progi'ess  ; 
but,  however  concealed,  if  once  clearly  detected,  must  be  regarded  as 
an  indication  of  approaching  insanity  :  this  is  especially  true  where  the 
change  is  that  of  hatred  for  love  towards  those  previously  cherished, 
or  of  desire  for  things  or  persons  hitherto  shunned.  In  some  cases  the 
affections,  instead  of  being  either  exaggerated  or  perverted  are  alto- 
gether annihilated ;  instead  of  an  intelligent  reasoning,  being  thei'e 
remains  only  a  mere  automaton. 

These  disorders  of  the  affections,  M.  Falret  remarks,  are  alwaj's 
moi'e  concentrated,  and  are  less  apparent  than  disturbance  of  the 
intellectual  faculties.  The  former  are  to  be  observed  in  the  actions, 
while  the  latter  reveals  itself  in  the  words.  The  moral  attributes  or 
affections  are  more  closelj^  allied  to  the  conscience,  the  influence  of 
which  is  necessary  to  self-govemment,and  which  does  even  occasionally 
control  and  oppose  the  manifestation  of  disorders  of  the  affections.  This 
authority  not  being  equally  put  in  force  in  the  exercise  of  the  intellec- 
tual faculties,  the  insane  has  no  check  lapon  the  disorder  of  his  ideas. 
Thus  in  melancholy  it  is  more  difficult  to  prove  the  existence  of  delirium 
than  in  mania. 

The  author  reviews  these  various  lesions  of  the  affections  under  their 
relations  to  the  two  principal  forms  of  mental  diseases — general  and 
partial  insanity.  In  speaking  of  partial  insanity,  M.  Falret  observes 
that  the  predominance  or  persistence  of  certain  sentiments  has  been 
singularly  exaggerated.  The  insane  having  been  represented  as  domi- 
nated exclusively  and  persistently  by  one  clear  and  definite  idea. 
Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  observation.     Undoubtedly  there  is 
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frequently  in  partial  insanity  tlio  prodominancc  of  some  one  affection  or 
propensity,  or  even  of  a  particular  series  of  ideas,  neither  however  being- 
exclusive,  distinctly  arranged,  nor  continuoiis.  So  far  from  of  itself 
constituting  the  malady,  the  dominant  sentiment  or  idea  has  generally 
been  found  to  exist  in  the  midst  of  a  confused  crowd  of  ideas  ;  even  in 
the  least  complex  cases  the  patient  is  absorbed,  not  concentrated,  in 
the  sphere  of  a  single  affection.  Moreover,  the  sentiment  which  is 
represented  as  continuous  in  its  action,  manifests  itself,  on  the  contrary, 
in  a  remittent  manner,  and  as  it  were  by  paroxysms.  The  varieties  of 
partial  insanity  in  which  the  dominant  lesion  can  be  determined,  are 
chiefly  those  which  are  denominated  mania  without  delirium,  moral 
insanity,  and  certain  states  of  melanchol}'. 

M.  Talret  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  disturbances  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers  in  the  insane.  These  he  arranges  under  two  general 
divisions,  those  characterized  by  torpor  and  those  characterized  by 
increased  activity  of  the  intellect.  Torpidity  or  dulness  is  traced  to 
two  causes :  the  state  of  inertia  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  the 
preponderance  of  ideas  or  sentiments  which  engross  the  whole  intellect, 
leaving  it  inaccessible  to  the  external  woi'ld  and  internal  impressions, 
or,  as  we  are  wont  to  express  it,  the  state  of  complete  abstraction. 
These  two  conditions,  although  different,  have  often  analogous  modes 
of  manifestation,  which  are  to  be  guarded  against  in  order  to  gain 
an  exact  idea  of  the  malady,  the  treatment  to  be  employed,  and  the 
opinion  to  be  formed  as  to  the  prospect  of  cure.  The  apparent  analo' 
gies  are — penury  of  ideas,  slowness  of  movements,  and,  moreover,  the 
persistence  of  these  two  conditions  despite  diversity  of  excitement.  The 
points  of  difference  are  to  be  found  in  the  physiognomy :  a  certain 
degree  of  animation  of  countenance  and  concentration  of  traits,  in  the 
one  case ;  a  feebleness  expressed  in  the  features,  and  a  vagueness  in  the 
eyes,  in  the  other.  In  the  latter  also  there  is  habitual  weakness  of 
memory,  evidence  of  the  feebleness  of  other  faculties ;  in  the  former, 
under  certain  influences,  the  exclusive  occupation  with  one  train  of 
thought  can  be  diverted. 

Increased  activity  of  the  intellectual  faculties  is  equally  remarkable 
in  insanit}" :  the  abundance  of  ideas  being  greater  than  can  be  reduced 
to  order,  a  confusion  is  produced  and  increased  by  the  variety  of  emo- 
tions giving  rise  to  them  ;  so  rapid  and  varied  are  the  changes  of  ex- 
pression and  actions,  that  it  requires  to  have  witnessed  it  in  order  to 
the  formation  of  any  idea  of  the  effect.  In  some  cases  this  increased 
activity  of  the  intellectual  powers  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  number 
of  ideas,  but  by  the  predominance  of  certain  faculties,  as  that  of 
memory  or  imagination ;  for  instance,  the  insane  often  excite  astonish- 
ment by  the  recital  of  long  passages  from  orators  or  poets,  which  had 
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beeu  supposed  to  luive  been  long  effaced  from  the  memory ;  or  they 
surprise  by  the  prodigious  facihty  witli  which  they  recal  facts,  dates, 
&c.,  with  a  precision  of  which  previously  the}'  were  incapable.  Tlic 
approach  of  a  relapse  into  insanity  is  often  correctly  pre-indicated  by 
an  increased  energy  of  intellectual  faculties.  It  is  to  feebleness  or  other 
lesions  of  memory,  combined  with  an  exaltation  of  the  feeling  of  wonder 
or  self-love,  and  disorder  of  the  judgment,  that  perverted  notions  of 
personality  are  to  be  traced. 

M.  Fah'et  traces  the  disorder  of  the  faculties  of  attention,  judgment, 
imagination,  will,  conscience, — exhibited  by  the  insane.  Of  the  faculty 
of  attention  the  author  remarks,  that  incessantly  scattered  among  or 
spread  over  an  immense  number  of  objects,  it  appears  weaker  than  it 
really  is,  in  general  delirium ;  that  in  partial  delirium  it  is  often  un- 
employed, the  patient  being  completely  absorbed ;  that  in  dementia 
the  attention,  like  other  faculties,  is  entirely  abolished.  The  author 
here  proceeds  to  combat  the  opinion  of  Esquirol,  which  attributes  all 
disorders  of  the  understanding  to  lesions  of  attention.  This  isolation 
of  the  faculties  in  the  state  of  disease,  as  in  health,  appears  to  M. 
Fah'et  to  be  arbitrary  and  impracticable.  It  is  incorrect  to  attempt 
to  resolve  the  disorders  of  all  faculties  into  disorder  of  one  only,  over- 
looking the  fact  that  all  contribute  or  participate  in  different  degrees. 

Lesion  of  judgment,  the  author  observes,  is,  without  contradiction, 
the  most  prominent  psychical  phenomenon  in  mental  alienation. 
"  How  could  it  be  otherwise,"  he  asks,  "when  to  judge  requires  the 
concurrence,  in  the  highest  degree,  of  all  the  faculties."  The  judgment 
is,  in  fact,  the  exact  expression  of  the  rectitude  or  irregularity  of  all 
other  faculties. 

Regarding  the  free-will  and  conscience  of  the  insane,  M.  Falret  re- 
marks, that  the  law  is  in  accordance  with  science  when  it  regards  their 
lesion  as  the  phenomenon  in  insanity  the  most  constant  and  the  most 
worthy  of  attention.  That  an  insane  person  is  not  responsible  for  his  acts 
is  a  prmciple  held  sacred  in  the  legislation  of  all  people.  The  author 
describes  two  profound  modifications  of  the  will,  constituting  distinct 
groups  among  the  insane ;  the  one  in  which  it  is  absent,  the  other  in 
which  it  is  exalted.  The  former  is  more  frequently  observed  in  the 
outset  of  partial  insanity  with  sadness,  and  has  for  manifestation  ex- 
treme circumspection,  very  great  indecision,  and  an  inability  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  most  trivial  circumstances.  This  feebleness  of  tlie  will 
is  also  met  with  in  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the 
faculties  show  evidence  of  decay  or  complete  ruin.  The  state  of  ex- 
altation of  will  is  denoted  by  excessive  desires,  and  an  imperious  im- 
pulse to  action  ;  by  a  wish  for  the  realization  of  every  thought,  for  the 
execution  of  every  plan,  by  a  disposition   to  assume  comufiand  ;  and 
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generally  bv  a  tendency  to  delirium.     These  morbid  states  of  the  will 
are  often  derived  from,  and  augmented  bj'',  lesions  of  sensiljility. 

From  these  considerations,  the  author  continues,  it  is  en»j  to  infer 
that  the  insane  have  not  a  consciousness  of  good  or  evil  in  their  acts ; 
the  three  elements  of  our  determinations,  savoir,  vouJoir,  and  ^;o?<i?o/r, 
being  at  variance.  The  insane  man  is  distinguished  from  the  sane 
man  by  his  exaggerated  or  illusory  motives  of  action,  b}''  the  sudden- 
ness of  an  impulse  become  imperious,  and  b}'-  the  absence  of  the 
reflection  which  attends  the  acts  of  a  reasonable  being.  The  motives 
to  any  act  are  not  wanting  in  the  insane,  but  they  are  based  upon  illu- 
sion or  hallucination :  short  of  general  delirium,  or  total  obliteration 
of  all  faculties,  conscience  is  not  abohshed  in  the  insane,  but  their  will 
and  moral  liberty  are  more  or  less  strongly  chained  down  or  controlled 
in  action  by  perversion  of  feeling  or  intellect,  such  as  we  see,  in  a  minor 
degree,  in  passion. 

As  before  observed,  the  author  warns  his  hearers  against  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  faculties  in  their  disordered  condition,  and  in  the  next 
place  discusses  the  results  of  the  morbid  action  of  the  faculties  in  the 
production  of  delirious  ideas.  The  origin  of  delirious  ideas  in  insanity 
is,  by  M.  Falret,  referred  to  two  categories :  they  arise  spontaneously, 
or  are  suggested  by  other  ideas ;  by  the  same  causes,  in  fact,  which 
give  rise  to  health}'  ideas  in  the  normal  state.  The  former  are  the 
exceptional  cases,  and  are  indeed  denied  by  those  psychologists  who 
deny  the  spontaneous  origin  of  ideas  in  the  mind. 

For  the  production  of  a  fixed  predominant  idea,  both  occasional  or 
accidental  causes,  and  permanent,  profound,  or  predisposing  causes,  are 
requisite.  In  order  that  an  idea  shall  take  root,  the  soil  must  be  pre- 
pared for  its  reception.  The  mind  may  hesitate  long  in  making  its 
selection  before  it  may  fix  in  a  definite  manner  upon  that  which  shall 
satisfy  all  the  conditions  into  which  it  has  been  brought.  "  An  atten- 
tive observer,"  remarks  M.  Falret,  "  tracing  this  first  period  of  the 
evolution  of  a  fixed  idea,  witnesses  one  of  the  most  curious  spectacles 
imaginable.  He  sees  a  man  the  prey  of  a  disposition  im]DOsed  by  this 
malady,  striving  from  time  to  time  to  rid  himself  thereof,  but  ever 
falling  back  under  its  tyrannical  influence,  and  constrained  by  the  laws 
of  his  mind  to  seek  for  some  form  under  which  to  give  it  a  body  and  a 
definite  existence.  He  will  be  seen  STiecessively  to  adopt  and  to  repel 
the  divers  ideas  which  present  themselves  to  him,  and  laboriously 
striving  to  deliver  himself  of  a  delirium  which  shall  be  the  expression, 
the  exact  image,  of  an  internal  condition  of  which  himself,  after  all, 
suspects  not  the  existence."  This  first  phase  in  the  evolution  of  the 
fixed  idea,  this  gradual  and  progressive  creation  of  delirium,  consti- 
tutes the  period  of  incubation  of  insanity. 
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ImmediatL'ly  that  insanity  is  fully  confirmed,  a  second  distinct 
period  in  the  development  of  the  fixed  idea  is  apparent.  One  prhicipal 
idea  forms  the  centre  towards  which  other  minor  delirimns  converge. 
Other  delirious  ideas  he  succeeds  in  systematizing  in  relation  to 
the  one  fixed  idea,  constituting  the  truly  acute  period  of  mental  disease. 
All  accessory  or  secondary  lesions  of  the  intellect  or  sensihility  gra- 
dually vanish,  leaving  the  fixed  idea  stereotj^ped  in  the  mind,  and  form- 
ing the  chronic  stage  of  the  malady. 

In  the  thii-d  Lectm-e,  M.  Falret  discusses  the  natiu-e  of  illusions  in 
the  insane,  which  he  regards  as  in  no  way  differing  from  other 
lesions  of  the  intellectual  faculties  than  that  they  have  a  sensation 
in  place  of  an  idea  for  their  object.  The  author,  however,  treats 
of  these  separately,  in  obedience  to  custom.  Esquirol  had  traced  a 
marked  ditterence  between  illusions  and  hallucinations ;  in  the  former 
there  is  a  lesion  of  sense  and  an  actual  impression ;  in  the  latter  a 
lesion  of  the  bram  and  absence  of  external  impression.  In  this  dis- 
tinction the  author  does  not  concur ;  he  admits  only  one  of  these  cha- 
racters ;  he  does  not  believe,  at  least  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  lesion 
of  the  sense  in  illusion,  but  he  admits  the  existence  of  an  external  im- 
pression in  the  one  case,  and  its  absence  in  the  other.  M.  Falret  con- 
siders, contrary  to  Esquirol,  that  both  illusion  and  hallucination  are 
cerebral  phenomena,  of  which  the  cavise  and  the  interpretation  are  to 
be  found  in  lesions  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  The  difiiculty,  in 
practice,  of  detecting  the  lesion  of  the  sense  must  not  determine  us  to 
exclude  altogether  its  influence  in  the  production  of  illusion ;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  maintained  that  this  is  very  unfrequent,  or  at  least  is 
only  occasionally  the  exciting  cause  of  the  intellectual  lesion  consti- 
tuting the  illusion. 

In  the  fourth  Lecture,  the  author  compares  certain  physiological 
states  with  that  of  hallucination — such  as  dreams,  somnambulism,  &c. 
Hallucination,  M.  Fah-et  designates  a  purely  psychical  symptom ; 
one  which  denotes  a  transitory  indisposition,  or  a  disorder  of  the  brain 
impending,  or  actually  existing.  It  may,  however,  be  entirely  acci- 
dental, connected  and  disappearing  Avith  peculiar  circumstances.  In- 
stances of  this  kind  are  given  by  the  author;  in  these  there  has  been 
an  instantaneous  production  of  images  without  belief  in  their  reality, 
and  consequently  without  delirium.  Such  luillucinations  exist  in 
periods  of  superstition  and  mysticism. 

In  the  next  place,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  hallu- 
cinations undoubtedly  delirious,  and  to  the  solution  of  the  question 
which  has  been  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  distinguished  mental 
physicians,  viz.,  the  existence  alone,  as  a  form  of  insanity,  of  hallucina- 
tions confined  to  one  sense.      The  author  does  not   hesitate   in   his 
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answer ;  as  he  does  not  admit  the  existeneo  of  madness  limited  to  a 
single  series  of  ideas,  so  he  would  rejeet  the  alleged  monomania.  The 
facts  recorded  in  the  annals  of  science,  relating  to  hallucination  of  one 
feense,  M.  Falrct  asserts  are  very  few,  and  those  who  have  recorded 
them  have  overlooked  their  true  relations.  The  hallucinations  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  by  which  the  world  has  often  been  misled  into  a  belief 
of  their  inspiration  or  intercourse  with  supernatural  agencies,  have  l:)cen 
but  the  culmination  of  their  delirium,  which  may  have  been  so  eva- 
nescent as  to  have  escaped  observation. 

AVliile  denying  the  existence  of  sensorial  monomania,  the  author 
recognises  a  form  of  insanity  restricted  to  a  small  number  of  objects, 
fend  with  predominant  hallvicination.  As  in  ordinary  partial  insanity,  it 
may  be  gay  or  sad,  expansive  or  concentrated.  In  such  cases  the  hal- 
lucination is  the  principal  fact,  the  centre  upon  which  turns  the  greater 
part  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  perversities.  These  hallucinations 
may  present  degrees  of  intensity,  as  they  are  not  always  equally  clear 
and  distinct  in  the  persons  in  whom  they  exist.  Thus,  as  to  halluci- 
nations of  the  sense  of  hearing,  there  will  be  at  first  merely  buzzing 
and  other  noises  in  the  ears,  which  become  confused  and  mistaken  for 
sounds  of  clocks,  &c.  Carried  to  a  higher  degree,  the  same  are  regarded 
as  somids  from  heaven,  celestial  harmonies,  songs  of  birds,  spiritual 
conversations.  These  gradations  mark  the  phases  of  insanity  in  its 
commencement  and  also  in  its  decline,  when  an  hallucination  will  sm'- 
vive  the  delirium,  and  is  no  longer  believed  to  be  real  by  the  patient. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  persistence  of  this  jjheno- 
menon  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  lingering  spark,  which  may  at  any  mo- 
ment burst  out  again  in  a  destructive  conflagration. 

In  the  following,  the  fifth  Lecture,  the  author  points  out  some  of 
those  characters  of  gestm-e,  expression,  &c.,  of  the  insane,  which  denote 
the  presence  of  hallucinations.  These,  like  illusions,  lose  their  intensity 
and  frequency  in  proportion  as  the  intelligence  diminishes,  i.  e.,  in  the 
chronic  state,  or  dementia.  Hallucinations  presuppose  too  great 
activity  of  the  mind,  too  exalted  a  condition  of  the  imagination,  to  be 
compatible  with  idiotcy. 

The  degree  of  mental  cultivation,  or  of  development  of  the  intellec- 
tual powers,  more  particularly  of  the  imagination,  produces  great  difter- 
ence,  not  in  the  fundamental  nature  of  this  psychical  phenomenon,  l:)ut 
in  its  intensit}^,  and  the  number  and  variety  of  its  images.  Where  the 
Blind  has  been  but  little  cultivated,  the  delusions  are  usually  connected 
with  the  most  ordinary  afi^airs  of  lile  ;  in  the  more  highly'  accomphshed, 
the  dreams  and  hallucinations  often  form  tableaux  possessing  both 
beauty  and  grandem*. 

M.  Falret  exaaiines  the  statement  of  Esquii-ol,  that  of  one  hundi-ed 
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insane  in(li\i(luals,  forty-five  at  least  have  hallucinations.  This  estimate, 
although  generally  admitted,  is  not  borne  out  b}'  the  author's  observa- 
tions. Of  one  hundred  and  three  patients  of  all  ages,  in  the  Salpetriere, 
presenting  all  varieties  of  insanity,  under  the  author's  care  for  various 
periods,  from  fourteen  days  to  five  years,  averaging  eighteen  months, 
only  thirty-two  were  found  to  possess  hallucinations,  either  simple  or 
complex.  Of  one  hundred  and  ten  inmates  of  the  establishment  at 
Tannes,  of  both  sexes,  at  all  ages  and  varieties  of  mental  disease,  only 
thii'ty-four  presented  hallucinations.  The  causes  of  the  exaggeration 
of  the  numbers  of  insane  having  hallucinations  are,  in  the  first  place, 
the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  tliese  and  illusions,  and  the 
ditferent  interpi'etations  put  upon  the  language  of  the  insane.  A  second 
cause  of  error  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  insane  makes 
himself  the  centre  of  all  occm'rences  surrounding  him,  by  which  means 
he  interprets  everything  according  to  his  own  distorted  views,  and 
transforms  unimportant  occrn'rences  into  events  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. 

From  the  consideration  of  hallucinations  in  general,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  the  consideration  of  these  as  manifested  in  the  special 
senses. 

In  the  sixth  Lecture,  the  author  examines  the  principal  theories  that 
have  been  pi'opouuded  for  the  explanation  of  hallucinations,  refuting 
both  the  theories  which  consider  these  to  have  a  sensorial  origin  and 
nature,  and  those  which  regard  them  as  essentially  intellectual,  or 
partly  intellectual  and  partly  sensorial.  In  M.  Falret's  opinion,  hallu- 
cinations can  be  explained  only  by  regarding  them  as  lesions  of  the 
imagination,  not,  however,  entirely  excluding  all  cerebral  influence ;  that 
hallucinations  belong  to  a  modification  of  the  cerebral  action  analogous 
to  that  which  in  the  health}'  state  attends  the  exercise  of  the  imagina- 
tion. The  imagination  acts  without  control  in  dreams,  and  produces 
hallucinations  ;  in  the  waking  state  also  the  imagination,  operating  upon 
the  materials  furnished  by  the  memory,  creates  veritable  images,  vary- 
ing with  individual  disposition,  but  which  are  almost  uniformly  at 
variance  with  reality.  The  author  sums  up  his  observations  on  this 
subject  in  the  following  manner  :— 

"  1.  That  Esquirol  has  based  his  distinction,  between  hallucination 
and  illusion,  upon  two  secondary  characters  ;  a  lesion  of  sensation  and 
the  actuality  of  the  impression  in  the  one  case,  and  upon  the  absence 
of  these  in  the  other. 

"  2.  That  in  order  to  estaljlish  these  differences  truly  scientifically, 
they  must  be  sought  for  in  the  domain  of  the  intellect. 

"  3.  That  the  facts  collected  by  Esquirol,  under  the  name  of  illusions, 
should  be  divided  in  two  categories,  in  one  of  which  these  nrv  almost 
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identical  with  hallucinations,  while  in   the  other  they  difl'er  entirely, 
and  are  confounded  with  other  phenomena  of  delirium." 

The  seventh  Lecture  treats  of  the  physical  phenomena  of  insanity. 
These  are  arranged  vuider  the  three  several  heads  of  lesions  of  sensation, 
motion,  and  organic  functions.  Lesions  of  sensihility  are  divided  into 
the  general  and  the  partial,  these  two  states  affording  grounds  of  the 
distinction  of  the  disease  into  the  expansive  and  the  depressive  forms. 
Disordered  conditions  of  the  general  sensihility  lead  patients  to 
believe  that  certain  parts  of  their  bodies  have  undergone  change  of 
shape  or  proportion,  or  that  the  composition  of  their  entire  frame  has 
vmdergone  metamorphosis.  Phenomena  of  a  similar  nature  are  known 
to  occm"  in  ordinary  dreams.  Diminution  of  sensibility  is  less  fre- 
quently met  with  than  its  exaltation.  In  many  patients  delusions 
depend  upon  perverted  sensation.  In  others  there  is  an  entire  indiffer- 
ence to  suffering,  under  which  state  they  will  inflict  mutilations,  &c., 
expose  themselves  to  frost,  snow,  rain,  &c.,  without  manifesting  indica- 
tions of  pain.  These,  however,  as  the  author  observes,  are  exceptional 
cases,  an  indifference  to  changes  of  weather  not  being  an  invariable 
attendant  upon  insanity. 

Lesions  of  motion  demand  attention,  as  they  may  be  symptoms  of 
cerebral  disease,  as  the  bases  of  prognosis,  and  as  the  source  of  indica- 
tions of  treatment.  The  various  modifications  and  derangements  of 
the  muscular  S3^stem,  as  expressed  in  the  countenance  and  in  the 
limbs,  and  as  exhibited  in  chorea,  spasms,  convulsions,  &c.,  are  glanced 
at  by  the  author  in  relation  to  mental  maladies.  Among  the  lesions  of 
the  organic  functions  noticed  by  M.  Falret  as  occurring  in  the  insane, 
are  sleep,  generation,  nutrition,  secretion,  jnilsation,  respiration. 

In  the  three  following  Lectures,  M.  Falret  points  out  the  course  of 
insanity,  describing  the  signs  of  predisposition,  the  period  of  incubation 
and  gradual  evolution,  the  period  of  invasion,  and  the  actual  existence 
of  the  disease  ;  its  various  phases,  changes,  complications,  and  termina- 
tions. 

These  latter  pages  of  the  author's  work  are  so  strictly  practical,  that 
to  have  done  them  justice  we  must  have  transferred  them  to  our  pages ; 
but  as,  in  reality,  their  value  arises  out  of  the  truthfulness  with  which 
well-known  phenomena  are  depicted  and  set  before  the  reader,  we  shall 
better  discharge  our  trust  by  referring  om-  readers  to  the  treatise 
wherein  thev  are  contained. 
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Aet.  v.  — on  the  classification  of  mental 

diseases.* 

The  name  of  Baillarger  is  widely  and  favourably  known  to  the  psycho- 
logical world.  Trauied  in  the  school  of  Esquirol,  he  inherits  in  a  re- 
markable degree  the  enlightened  spirit  of  practical  observation  which 
distinguished  that  illustrious  physician.  He  has  long  been,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  able  confrere,  Brierre  de  Boismont,  one  of  the  editors  of 
our  continental  contemporary,  the  Annales  Medico- Psycholo(jiq^ues. 
His  name  is  familiar  to  the  British  medical  world  through  a  course  of 
Lectures  "On  Mental  Alienation,"  delivered  by  him  at  the  Salpe- 
triere,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Barnes,  one  of  his  pupils,  in  the  Lancet 
in  1844-5.  M.  Baillarger  takes  a  foremost  position  by  his  zeal,  his 
experience,  his  abilities,  and  his  original  researches,  in  the  rank  of 
those  physicians  who  have  of  late  years  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  insane,  and  who  most  worthily  uphold  the 
honour  of  the  profession  in  the  great  department  of  psychology.  When, 
therefore,  a  physician  occupying  so  honourable  a  position,  and  so  well 
qualified  for  the  task  of  instruction,  announces  an  essay  upon  the 
classification  of  mental  diseases,- — that  is,  upon  the  very  fundamental 
questions  of  psychological  science, — our  expectations  are  raised  to  a 
proportionate  height. 

Classification  is  at  once  the  foundation  and  the  highest  expression  of 
our  knowledge.  Classification,  which  in  dogmatic  teaching  precedes 
and  serves  for  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  a  given  science,  must,  in 
logical  order,  be  the  last  enunciation,  the  final  generalization  of  oiu* 
previous  knowledge  of  that  science.  Considered  not  in  a  dogmatic 
point  of  view,  but  in  that  natural  and  more  instructive  spirit  which  is 
content,  with  patient  inquiry,  to  follow  the  gradual  progress  of  know- 
ledge resting  upon  slow  accumulations  of  experience  and  the  well- 
weighed  deductions  of  reasoning,  classification, — that  is,  a  classification 
that  shall  be  rigorously  exact, — must  be  postponed  until  the  last 
term  of  scientific  investigation,  until  we  have' adequately  mastered  all 
the  antecedent  elements  which  are  to  be  the  subject-matter  of  classifi- 
cation. If  this  truth  apply  to  science  in  general,  it  of  course  applies  to 
psychology.  We  think  it  inqiortant  to  refer  to  this  fundamental  principle, 
because  there  exists  a  dis})osition,  arising  out  of  the  natural  indo- 
lence of  the  human  mind  and  its  consequent  readiness  to  accept  the 
dictum  of  authority  as  a  substitute  for  knowledge,  to  look  upon  classifi- 
cations not  in  the  only  true  fight  we  have  indicated,   but  as  aide- 

*  Essai  de  Classification  des  Maladies  Mentales.    Par  M.  Baillarger,  M^decin  de 
la  Salpetriere.     Paris.     1854. 
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mcmoires,  as  a  sort  of  pocket  ct)inpeiuliuiii,  containing  in  them- 
selves tlie  essence  and  concentration  of  all  useful  knowledge.  That 
this  (.rror  is  especially  prevalent  in  psychology,  as  well  as  in  other 
departments  of  medicine,  we  have  often  occasion  to  deplore.  Given 
a  definition  of  insanity,  given  a  defniition  of  a  delusion :  and 
straightway  many  a  man — not  so  often  of  the  medical  profession, 
as  memhers  of  the  bar  or  the  general  pubhc — thinks  himself  com- 
petent to  pronomicc  an  mierring  judgment  upon  the  sanity  or  in- 
sanity of  any  particvdar  individual.  The  tendency  of  slothfulness  to 
accept  definitions  and  classifications  on  authority,  and  the  impulse  of 
temerity  to  apjjly  them  in  practice,  if  indulged,  cannot  but  prove  a 
serious  discouragement  to  independent  inquiry,  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  learning,  and  the  source  of  many  grievous  practical  errors. 
Admit  that  a  given  classification  of  mental  diseases  is  perfect :  for  the 
minds  of  the  majority  this  would  be  equivalent  to  an  admission  that 
the  science  of  mental  pathology  is  perfect ;  that  the  disorders  of  the 
mmd  have  been  explored  and  fathomed  to  their  nethermost  depths. 
Howsoever  attractive  a  definition  or  a  classification  may  appear,  we  need 
not  say  that  we  are  as  yet  very  far  indeed  from  such  a  consummation. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  we  cannot  do  without  definitions  and 
classifications.  We  will  grant  that  it  is  cVifficuU  to  do  without  them  ; 
that  rightly  used,  not  strained  beyond  their  proper  use,  they  are  valuable 
aids  and  r/nides  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  But  they  must  be 
lightly  worn.  We  must  ever  jealously  keep  watch,  lest  they  usurp  an 
undue  dominion  over  otu'  judgment.  We  must  be  ready  at  any  moment 
to  discard  them,  when  we  find  they  will  not  embrace  all  the  facts  they 
were  made  to  include.  They  must  be  not  om*  masters,  but  om*  most 
obsequious  servants. 

And  yet  the  ambition  to  frame  definitions,  to  construct  classifica- 
tions, has  always  influenced  the  great  teachers  of  psychology.  It  springs 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  natural  longing,  that  seizes  vipon  the  most 
patient  inquirer,  to  arrive  at  the  term  of  his  labours,  to  reach  that  point 
where  he  may  rest,  and  look  behind  him  and  contemplate  what  he  has 
achieved.  Many  thus  hasten  on  to  the  goal.  It  is  given  to  few  to 
reach  it  honestly.  The  course  marked  out  by  the  hand  of  science  is 
often  broken  and  difncidt.  The  asperities  are  not  fairly  overcome,  but 
evaded :  a  short  cut  is  not  seldom  preferred. 

But  to  enter  upon  the  task  immediately  before  us.  How  far  has  the 
learned  physician  of  the  Salpetriere  succeeded  in  the  solution  of  the 
jjroblem  ?  We ,  may  at  once  relieve  ourselves  from  any  attempt  to 
inquire  how  far  the  essay  before  us,  or  rather  the  classification  pro- 
pounded in  it,  extends  our  knoAvledge  of  mental  disease.  The  essay 
makes  no  pretension  of  this  kind.     The  author  is  far  too  much  versed 
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in  tlie  daily  practical  difficulties  met  witli  in  our  intercourse  with  tlie 
insane  to  fall  into  the  vulgar  error  we  have  endeavoured  to  combat,  of 
supposing  that  the  most  symmetrical  definitions  can  stand  in  lieu  oi 
exercised  skill  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  minute  details.  The 
essay  in  question  is  an  introductoiy  discourse  to  a  series  of  dogmatic 
and  clinical  lectures  delivered  at  the  Salpetriere.  He  tells  his  pupils 
that  he  has  "  striven  to  render  his  classification  as  practical  as  possible, 
and  to  supply  them  with  a  method  which  should  serve  as  a  guide  in 
their  stud}^  of  patients."  This  is  the  true  spirit.  On  no  other  condi- 
tion could  we  consent  to  listen  to  a  classification  at  the  outset  of  an 
extended  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  treatment  of  mental  diseases.  He 
does  not,  by  his  initiative  classification,  profess  to  prejudge  the  disputed 
questions  in  mental  pathology.  It  is  only  advanced  as  an  instrument, 
an  orrjanon,  to  facihtate  inquiry.  We  may  therefore  proceed  at  once 
to  consider  the  terms  of  his  classification,  and  to  discuss  its  merits  and 
defects. 

M.  Baillarger  begins,  as  every  one  begins  who  has  a  new  theor}"  to 
enmiciate,  by  showing  the  fallacy  of  former  theories.  He  assails  all 
previous  classifications  with  the  general  objection  that  they  are  based 
upon  purely  psychological  data,  and  that  they  cannot  be  applied  to 
chnical  observation.  He  exposes  the  contradictions  existing  between 
the  definitions  proposed  by  M.  Delasiauve  and  M.  Guislain,  in  order  to 
throw  discredit  upon  what  he  calls  the  purely  psychological  method. 
Thus  M.  Delasiauve  divides  mental  alienations  mto  intellectual  or 
general,  and  sentimental  or  partial.  "  But,"  says  M.  Baillarger,  "  in  the 
first  rank  amongst  intellectual  ahenations  you  place  mania.  Now, 
M.  Guislain  tells  us  that  '  mania  is  a  disease  of  the  moral,  apyrctic, 
irresistible,  in  which  there  is  exaggeration  of  one  or  more  of  the 
phrenic  functions,  characterized  for  the  most  part  by  a  state  of  agita- 
tion, or  sometimes  by  a  manifestation  of  active  or  violent  passions.' 
Thus,  then,  the  kind  of  insanity  which  you  regard  as  the  type  of  intel- 
lectual alienations  is  precisely  that  which  M.  Guislain  regards  as  a 
moral  alienation."  In  this  manner,  certainly  striking,  but  not  free  from 
en'or,  M.  BaiUarger,  by  contrasting  the  definitions  of  two  eminent 
physicians,  and  exhibiting  tlieir  inconsistency  with  each  other,  thinks 
to  overthrow  all  definitions  based  upon  psj^chological  distinctions. 

Before  stating  his  own  classification,  the  author  thinks  it  necessary 
to  define  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  words.  Folly  (Folie), 
Delirium,  and  Mental  Alienation.  He  has  recom-se  at  once  to  an  ex- 
ample; that  is,  he  substitutes  an  illustration  for  a  definition.  He  says, 
"  It  is  not  rare,  when  an  insane  patient  has  recovered,  to  see  him  pre- 
serve a  residuum  of  his  disease.  Thus  we  have  at  this  moment  a 
cm-ious  instance  of  this  kind.     A  woinan  who  was   coniijletelv  insane 
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during  seven  or  eight  months,  recovered  several  years  ago,  and  now 
fulfils  in  the  establishment,  with  considerable  skill,  a  very  difficult 
office.  Nevertheless,  she  preserves  a  very  serious  symptom  of  her 
original  affection.  She  remains  subject  to  halhicinations  of  the  sense 
of  hearuig ;  but  she  perfectly  accounts  to  herself  for  the  phenomenon 
she  experiences.  This  is  why  1  say  that,  being  no  longer  mad  or  in- 
sane, she  is  nevertheless  affected  with  a  serious  lesion  of  the  intelhgence." 
"  AVlien  she  was  mad  or  insane,  she  had  not  the  consciousness  that  her 
understanding  was  impaired,  she  did  not  appreciate  the  errors  of  her 
condition,  or  else  she  held  them  for  realities ;  in  a  word,  tliis  woman 
was  cheated  by  her  malady.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  she  judges  of  her 
hallucinations  in  the  same  manner  as  the  physician  himself  judges  of 
them ;  she  recognises  them  as  sensations  without  object ;  the  sick 
woman  knows  herself  to  be  sick,  and  that  is  enough  to  make  her  no 
longer  mad."  .  .  .  .  "  Let  us  rest,  therefore,  upon  this  point,  that  the 
lesion  of  the  intelligence  and  the  loss  of  the  consciousness  of  this  lesion, 
are  two  very  distinct  facts,  and  that  both  are  necessary  to  constitute  a 
true  mental  alienation." 

M.  Baillarger  next  anticipates  an  objection  that  might  be  urged.  He 
admits  that  "  there  are  patients  possessing  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their 
condition,  and  who  are  not  the  less  insane.  This  is  the  case  with 
persons  subject  to  uncontrollable  impidses  Q  imj^ulsioiih-  insolifes.')^^ 
In  this  case  the  distinction  would  be  derived  from  the  defective  power 
of  the  will.  "But,"  he  continues,  "uncontrollable  impulses  are  not 
sufficient  to  constitute  insanity."  He  cites  the  case  of  a  man  who, 
during  twenty  years,  struggled  against  the  impidse  to  kill  a  mother 
whom  he  tenderly  loved.  This  man  left  his  country  in  order  to  protect 
himself  from  the  danger  which  threatened  him.  It  was  only  after 
twenty  years  that  tliis  impulse  to  murder  overcame  tlie  efforts  of  his 
will.  The  patient  feeling  himself  conquered,  applied  to  be  restrained. 
From  that  moment  there  was  insanity.  Hitherto,  the  voluntary  facul- 
ties were  deeply  affected,  but  the  patient  was  not  insane.  "  Thus  the 
lesions  of  the  intelligence  and  of  the  will  are  so  distinct  from  insanity 
or  alienation,  that  these  lesions  may  exist  without  insanity  or  aliena- 
tion. These  distinctions  teach  us,  moreover,  that  insanity  has  two 
sources  ;  the  first,  which  consists  in  the  loss  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
lesions  of  the  understanding ;  the  other,  in  the  want  of  power  to  control 

certain  impulses It  residts  from  these  distinctions  that  insanity 

is  tlie  iTrivation  of  free  loill,  in  consequence  of  a  disorder  of  the  under- 
standing. It  is  important  to  remark  that  free  will  represents  both  the 
integrity  of  the  consciousness  and  of  the  will.  Hitherto,  two  very 
different  elements  of  insanity  have  not  been  sufficiently  distinguished  • 
the  lesion,  on  one  side,  and  the  loss  of  consciousness  on  the  other." 
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Is  this  definition  of  M.  Baillarger's  secure  from  the  assaults-  of  criti- 
cism ?  In  the  lu'st  ])lace,  is  it  free  from  that  general  objection  with 
which  he  has  himself  attempted  to  demolish  all  previous  definitions  ? 
Is  it  not  psychological,  like  the  rest  ?  In  the  second  place,  is  it  new  ? 
Is  it  sometliing  essentially  distinct  from  other  definitions,  or  is  it 
merely  a  variation  in  the  mode  of  expression,  in  the  manner  of  stating  ? 
In  the  third  place,  we  will  ask,  Wliat  shall  we  gain  by  adopting  it  ? 

1.  \Miat  is  the  fundamental  character  of  this  definition  ?  It  is 
drawn  from  the  observation  of  the  condition  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties.  It  rests  upon  an  appreciation  of  the  integrity  or  im- 
pairment of  the  intelligence,  of  consciousness  or  judgment,  and  of  the 
will.  Is  not  such  a  method  strictly  psychological  ?  Does  it  accpiire  a 
different  character  because  the  author  lays  it  down  as  necessary  to  his 
definition  that  there  should  be  the  coincidence  of  two  distinct  mental 
phenomena, — the  lesion  of  the  intelligence  and  the  loss  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  lesion  ?  The  two  phenomena  are  both  psychological ;  shall 
the  resultant  third  condition  be  other  than  psychological  ? 

2.  Is  the  definition  new  ?  We  think  not.  Is  there  any  notion  of 
insanity  more  general  than  that  which  rests  upon  the  distinction,  so 
very  clearly  put  by  the  author,  between  the  lesion  of  the  intelligence 
and  the  loss  of  consciousness  or  judgment  ?  So  long  as  a  man  is  con- 
scious that  the  sensations  he  is  subject  to  are  unreal,  so  long  as  he  knows 
that  his  conceptions  are  false,  so  long  is  he  held  to  be  sane.  Wlien,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  gives  way  to  the  belief  that  his  morbid  sensations 
are  real,  that  he  takes  his  false  conceptions  for  true,  that  he  does  not 
perceive  their  absurdity  or  incongruity,  then  he  is  on  all  hands  pro- 
nounced insane.  That  is  what  M.  Baillarger  says,  and  what  has  long 
been  said  by  others.  Nor  are  the  terms  or  the  form  employed  by  M. 
Baillarger  very  different  from  those  in  common  vise.  The  definition 
of  M.  Baillarger  is,  therefore,  psychological,  and  not  new. 

3.  Our  third  question.  What  shall  we  gain  by  adopting  M.  Baillar- 
ger's  definition  ?  is  pre-determined  by  our  answers  to  the  two  precechng 
questions.  It  will  continue  to  be  useful  as  a  guide  to  practical  investi- 
gation. It  must  not  be  accepted  as  the  ultimate  expression  of  medical 
science.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  further  inquiry. 
When  M.  Baillarger  says  that  hitherto  we  have  not  sufficiently  distin- 
guished two  very  different  elements  in  insanity — the  lesion  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  loss  of  consciousness  on  the  other — we  are  ready  to  admit 
the  general  value  of  this  analysis  or  resolution  of  the  component  parts 
of  insanity.  But  some  reservation  is  necessary.  It  is  not  always  easy 
in  practice  to  effect  this  analysis, — that  is,  not  by  the  chronological 
process.  Marked  antecedence  in  time  of  the  lesion,  which  M. 
Baillarger  ranks  fi.rst  in  order  of  importance  and  of  development,  over 
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the  loss  of  consciousness,  cannot  always  he  ohserved.  Frequently  they 
set  in,  or  at  least  are  ohserved,  simultaneously ;  and  frequently  they 
disappear  simultaneously.  In  logical  sequence  it  may  appear  that  at 
first  sight  M.  Baillarger's  theory,  which  assigns  the  first  place  in  time 
and  importance  to  the  lesion,  and  the  second  to  the  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, is  correct.  But  we  may  ask,  is  this  the  constant  order  of 
Natm-e  ?  If  we  accept  M.  Baillarger's  definition  in  the  term  he  has 
employed — namely,  loss  of  consciousness  of  the  lesion,  we  give  up  the 
matter ;  we  place  it  beyond  dispute.  Tlie  term  we  have  quoted  is  a 
jjefifio  prlncipii.  It  is  obvious  that  the  lesion  must  pre-exist,  or  it 
covild  not  be  the  subject  of  loss  of  consciousness.  But  if  instead  of  ac- 
cepting the  term,  loss  of  consciousness,  wc  inquire  whether  that  intel- 
lectual fiiculty  which  compares,  judges,  and  decides,  may  not  be  diseased 
independently  and  primarily,  what  must  our  answer  be  ?  Are  there 
not  cases  of  insanity  in  which  the  disorder  of  the  intelligence,  by  which 
M.  Baillarger  means  the  facultj^  of  conception,  plan's  but  a  secondary 
part,  in  which  the  lesion  of  the  understanding,  or  of  that  faculty  which, 
according  to  M.  Baillarger,  leads  to  the  loss  of  consciousness,  is  primi- 
tive ?  Can  Ave,  with  the  experience  of  clinical  practice  present  to  our 
minds,  yield  our  assent  to  this  proposition,  enunciated  by  M.  Baillarger : 
"  The  lesion  of  the  intelligence  is  the  more  important  element  for  the 
physician ;  when  j-ou  have  cured  this,  you  will  well  nigh  have  cured 
your  patient"  ? 

Taking  a  departure  (which  he  thinks  a  secure  one)  from  this  defini- 
tion, ovn-  author  proceeds  to  develope  his  classification.  He  complains 
that  writers  have,  for  the  most  part,  dwelt  far  too  much  upon  the 
general  history  of  insanity,  to  the  neglect  of  the  more  practical  histoiy 
of  the  forms  of  insanit3^  He  observes  very  justly,  "  That  we  must  care- 
fully distinguisli  the  alienation  conceived  in  an  abstract  and  general 
manner,  as  it  is  allowed  to  philosophers  and  magistrates  to  define  it,  from 
the  alienation  which  comes  under  the  observation  of  the  physician,  and 
which  he  has  to  treat."  M.  Baillarger,  however,  recognises  the  import- 
ance of  studying  the  subject  both  generally  and  specially.  The  gene- 
ral pathology  of  insanity  (he  says)  will  comprise  the  physiology  of  deli- 
rium, and  of  all  the  other  generalities  which  in  methodical  teaching 
precede  the  study  of  particular  diseases.  Under  special  pathology  are 
ranged  the  description  and  the  study  of  the  different  forms  of  mental 
alienation.  General  and  special  pathology,  therefore,  constitute  the 
two  leading  divisions  of  M.  Baillarger's  methodical  classification. 
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Partial. 

Deliiioiis  conceptions. 
Uncontrollable  impulses. 
Hallucuiations. 


MENTAL    DISEASES. 
General  Pathology. 

Elementary  Lesions  of  the  Understanding. 

F  rim  ilk  el  If  Partial,  but 


General. 

Depression  of  the  iutel- 

lig-ence. 
Exaltation. 


tending  to  become  Ge- 
neral. 
Dissociation  of  ideas. 
Abolition  of  the  intelli- 
gence. 


The  Elementary  Lesions  of  the  Understanding  may  Exist. 
1.  With  preservation  of  the  reason.  2.  Accompanied  by  insanity. 

Imanity,  thi  Consequence  of  the  Lesions  of  the  Understanding. 

Two  kinds  of  insanity  characterized  by 

The  first,  The  second, 

By  the  loss  of  consciousness  of  tlie      By  the  simple  inalnlity  of  the  will  to 
lesions  of  the  understanding.  resist  certain  impulses. 


Special  Pathology, 
Forms  of  Mental  Diseases. 


SIMPLE   rOKMS 
Curable. 

Monomania  (partial  le- 
sions). 

Melancholia  (general  le- 
sion: depression). 

Mania  (general  lesion : 
excitation). 

Insanity  of  double  form 
(depression  and  ex- 
citation succeeding 
each  other  regularly  in 
the  same  patient). 


Licurahle. 

Incoherent  dementia 
(dissociation  of  ideas). 

Siin])le  dementia  (aboli- 
tion of  ideas). 


MIXED   FORMS; 

Combinations  of  the 
curable  fonns,  or  of 
curable  forms  witli  in- 
curable. 


Mental  Diseases, 


Owing  to  a  specific  Cause. 


Associated  with  Cerebral  Affections, 
folloicing  upon  or  symptomatic  of 
these  Affections. 

Delirium  tremens.  1.  General  paralysis. 

Delirium  produced  by  belladoiinaj  da-      2.  Convulsive     affections,     epilepsy, 
tura,  haschicli,  &c.  hysteria,  cliorea. 

3.  Local    organic    affections    of   the 
brain. 

Appendix. 
Imbecility,  Simple  Avith  cretinism. 
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These  tables  sufficiently  explain  the  leadini^  principles  of  M.  Bail- 
larger's  classification,  and  (lisj)cnse  us  from  the  task  of  following  him 
through  a  minute  exposition  of  the  various  heads.  We,  however,  think 
it  useful  to  draw  attention  to  the  three  partial  elementary  lesions  of 
the  understanding,  as  distinguished  by  our  author,  a  distinction,  we 
beheve,  descending  from  Esquirol.  Uncontrollable  impidses  ought,  in 
strict  propriety,  to  be  distinguished  from  lesions  of  the  understanding. 
Springing  as  they  do  from  a  lesion  of  the  moral  affections,  and  existing 
not  seldom  in  conjunction  with  more  or  less  integrity  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  it  seems  (although  the  objection  is  psychological,  and  there- 
fore not  one,  "\ve  suppose,  that  would  weigh  with  our  author)  improper 
to  place  it  between  two  lesions  in  which  the  intellect  simply  is  affected. 
The  distinction  between  delirious  conceptions  and  hallucinations,  con- 
ditions usually  confounded  in  this  country  imder  the  common  name  of 
delusions,  is  important.  There  is  surely  something  generically  differ- 
ent between  delirious  conceptions- — consisting  in  false  ideas,  extravagant, 
ridiculous  and  absurd,  impossible  of  execution,  springing  up  in  the  dis- 
eased mind  of  the  patient,  and  not  immediately  excited  by  real  or  sup- 
posed impressions  upon  the  senses  falsely  interpreted — and  hallucina- 
tions consisting  in  an  apparent  perversion  or  disorder  of  the  organs  of 
sense,  in  which  either  sensations  are  perceived  in  the  absence  of  all 
external  excitation,  or  in  which  certain  real  excitations  of  the  senses 
convey  to  the  mind  impressions  widely  diff'erent  from  their  real  nature. 
It  may  be  urged  that  in  ultimate  analysis  both  these  conditions  are 
resolved  into  one  and  the  same  morbid  state,  in  which  the  judgment  is 
perverted,  and  is  unable  to  appreciate  correctly  the  error  of  ideas  and 
the  false  suggestions  of  the  senses,  and  that  therefore  the  common 
term  delusion  may  properly  apply  to  both.  But  in  practice  we  still 
hold  that  the  distinction  is  useful,  and  that  it  deserves  to  be  more 
attended  to  than  is  usual  among  us. 

M.  Baillarger  is  at  some  pains  to  defend  his  description  of  depression 
and  exaltation  of  the  intelligence  as  general  lesions.  We  think  his 
view  in  strict  accordance  with  clinical  experience.  In  those  cases 
marked  by  depression,  and  they  are  the  most  numerous  by  far,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  observe  that  the  depression  tells  with  a  paralysing 
weight  upon  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
partial  depression.  This  is  a  point  upon  which  M.  Guislain  strongly 
insists.  The  celebrated  professor  of  Ghent  goes  so  far  as  to  con- 
tend that  alienation  is  truly  a  grief ;  that  it  is  primitively  a  phre- 
nalgia ;  and  that  a  profound  depression  is  the  most  constant  and  uni- 
versal symptom  amongst  the  insane. 

We  have  nothing  to  observe  relative  to  the  lesions  of  the  under- 
standing, primitively  partial  but  tending   to  become   general.     The 
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xemaining'  divisions  of  the  first  table,  based  as  they  are  upon  M. 
Bailhvrger's  fundamental  definition,  which,  being  already  sufficiently''  dis- 
cussed, need  not  again  arrest  our  attention.  We  proceed  to  offer  a  few 
reflections  upon  the  second  table,  which  embraces  the  special  pathology 
of  insanity,  and  which  may  be  said  to  present  the  author's  opinions, 
expressed  in  a  clinical  and  practical  point  of  view.  Under  the  common 
head  of  simple  forms  he  preserves  the  old  forms  of  monomania,  melan- 
cholia, and  mania,  without  disturbing  the  notions  generally  attached  to 
these  words.  These  are  all  ranged  together  as  curable.  His  division 
of  dementia  into  incoherent,  marked  by  dissociation  of  ideas  ;  and  simple, 
marked  by  abolition  of  ideas  (although  the  first  form  is  often  but  the 
prelude  or  transition  state  into  the  second),  is  useful.  His  third  division 
of  "Mixed  Forms,"  expressly  framed  to  find  a  place  for  those  common 
but  anomalous  eases  which  refuse  to  obey  the  laws  of  systematic 
nosologists,  exhibiting  characters  which  perplex  by  their  variety  and 
seeming  incompatibility,  displays,  we  ought  not  to  say,  the  variety 
of  classifications,  but  the  necessity  of  circumscribing  our  expectations 
as  to  the  fruit  to  be  gathered  from  them. 

In  his  division  of  mental  diseases  owing  to  a  specific  cause — in  which 
M.  Baillarger  includes  delirium  tremens,  and  the  delirium  caused  by 
certain  poisons — we  think  he  might  also  have  placed  with  propriety 
the  delirium  arising  from  fever,  specifying  those  forms  of  fever,  as 
t^rphoid  and  others,  which  are  evidently  associated  with  toxa?mia.  The 
i-elation  of  this  form  of  delirium  to  those  connected  with  more  obvious 
poisoning  of  the  blood  is  manifest.  It  cannot  with  propriety  be  classed 
along  with  those  forms  of  insanity  which  are  associated  with  local 
oi'ganic  affections  of  the  brain.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  in  many 
cases  of  fever,  meningitis,  or  other  cerebral  lesions,  may  supervene,  but 
these  are  not  primary  and  essential  characters.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  of  ordinary  fever,  especially  of  those  that  terminate  in  recovery, 
the  cerebral  affection  is  not  organic,  but  functional^and  the  consequence 
of  disordered  nutrition  or  unnatural  excitation,  arising  from  the 
altered  state  of  the  blood. 

We  now  arrive  at  another  important  distinction  much  insisted  upon 
l)y  M.  Baillarger.  He  divides  mental  alienations  into  idiopathic  and 
symptomatic.  In  every  case,  he  sa3's,  the  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion, whether  it  be  idiopathic  or  sj^mptomatic,  should  be  aimed  at. 
He  even  says  that,  xcith  very  rare  exceptions,  the  distinction  may  be 
made  even  at  the  outset  of  the  disease.  This  proposition  would 
appear  rather  startling,  were  we  not  to  hasten  to  explain  the  precise 
■meaning  M.  Baillarger  attaches  to  the  words  idiopathic  and  symp- 
tomatic. The  signification  in  which  lie  uses  the  word  symptomatic 
is  indeed  sharply  defined,  but  it  is  somewhat  arbitrary.     We  need  not 
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tarry  iu  order  to  extract  from  oui*  author  a  definition  of  idiopathic. 
He  nowhere  states  it  precisely.  But  he  defines  symptomatic  with 
great  precision :  so  that  b}^  a  simple  process  of  elimination  we  may 
call  everything  that  is  not  s3-mptomatic,  idiopathic — "  Tliose  mental 
alienations  are  symptomatic  which  ai'c  so  of  some  other  cerebral  affec- 
tion." Were  he  to  stop  at  this  point,  we  think  he  would  hardly  be 
able  to  justify  his  dogma  that,  even  at  the  outset  of  an}'-  case  of  mental 
lisease,  it  is  easy  to  decide  whether  it  be  idiopatliic  or  symptomatic. 
jSurely  we  are  not  yet  so  far  advanced  in  our  knowledge  of  cerebral  patho- 
logy as  to  be  able,  even  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  to  pronounce 
with  certainty  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  cerebral  complications. 
Still  less  frequently  are  we  in  a  condition  to  decide  whether — a  pai-- 
ticular  cerebral  lesion  being  discovered,  or  supposed  to  be  discovered — 
that  lesion  was  the  causative  antecedent  of  the  associated  mental  dis- 
order. But  these  difficvdties  are  summarily  pu.shed  aside  by  M. 
Baillarger.  He  excludes  all  affections  of  the  heart,  stomach,  urinary 
passages,  and  of  all  other  organs,  except  of  the  brain,  as  having  any 
pretension  to  be  the  foundation  of  symptomatic  mental  diseases.  We 
cannot  here  pursue  om'  objection  to  this  exclusion.  But  we  may  state, 
as  the  result  of  daily  clinical  observation,  that  many  mental  disorders 
in  women,  some  rising  to  all  the  significance  of  actual  insanity,  are  truly 
symptomatic  of  primitive  disease  in  the  organs  of  generation.  Unless 
the  word  be  wi'ested  forcibly  from  its  usual  acceptation,  we  cannot  see 
why  these  affections  are  not  entitled  to  be  called  symptomatic.  But 
the  fact  is,  M.  Baillarger  does  affix  to  the  word  a  meaning  of  his  own, 
and  he  tells  us  very  intelligibly  what  that  meaning  is.  He  takes  no  ac- 
comit  of  any  other  "  cerebral  affections  but  those  which  are  revealed  hy 
disorder  in  the  muscular  system.''^  He  even  specifies  the  kinds  of  mus- 
cular disorder,  —  namelj^,  general  paralysis,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and 
chorea.  But  even  this  strict  limitation  is  far  from  removing  all  occa- 
sions of  difficulty  and  error.  With  the  single  exception  of  general 
paralysis,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  mxiscular  disorders  are  in- 
variably symptomatic  of  cerebral  disease.  The  attempt,  therefore,  to 
link  any  given  cases  of  mental  alienation  to  cerebral  disease,  by  means 
of  concomitant  lesions  of  the  muscular  S3^stem,  signally  fails.  It 
appears  to  us  that  it  would  be  better  to  take  the  larger  and  less 
defined  signification  of  the  word  symptomatic,  and  to  preserve  a  second 
place  as  an  asylum  iynoraiitice  for  those  numerous  cases  in  which  our 
best-exerted  skill  is  baffled  in  the  attempt  to  trace  any  relation  between 
the  tnental  alienation  and  j^hysieal  disorder.  We  prefer,  on  this  ground, 
the  division  of  M.  Guislain  into  idiopathic,  symptomatic,  and  s3'-mpa- 
thetic.  We  have  thought  it  the  more  necessary  to  state  these  diffi- 
culties that  stand  in  the  way  of  M.  Baillarger's  classification,  because 
the  able  physician  of  the  Salpetriere  informs  us  that  his  registers  at 
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that  asylum  are  constmcted  upon  the  principle  he  has  laid  down.  He 
keeps  two  registers.  In  the  one  are  inscribed  all  the  insane  who  are 
affected  with  different  lesions  of  the  locomotive  system,  as  general 
paralysis,  epilepsy,  chorea,  hysteria  ;  the  other  chronicles  "  all  those 
who  present  none  of  the  above  lesions,  and  who  majfor  that  reason  he 
considered  at  once  as  affected  with  simj)U  or  idiopatlnc  aUenation." 
WTien  at  any  future  time  account  is  taken  of,  or  reference  made  to, 
M.  Baillarger's  statistics — andM.  Baillarger  is  alaboriovis  statistician — 
this  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind.  We  have  now  given  a  full  exposition 
of  M.  Baillarger's  classification  of  mental  diseases.  If  we  have  been 
unable  to  adopt  it  unreservedly,  if  we  have  felt  ourselves  compelled  to 
urge  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  acceptation  that  occur  to  us,  we 
are  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  express  our  midiminished  regard  for  the 
great  talents,  the  vast  experience,  and  admirable  candom-  of  the  author. 
He  has  failed  in  a  task  which  has  stimulated  many  noble  ambitious 
minds,  but  m  which  success  would,  iirimd  facie,  appear  to  be  impossible. 
He  has  made  that  clearer  which  was  clear  before — that  psychology,  both 
physiological  and  pathological,  is  not  yet  suihciently  advanced  to  admit 
of  the  full  application  of  the  inductive  method.  The  classification  of 
mental  diseases  will  long  continue  to  baffle  the  strongest  intellects  and 
the  most  accomplished  physicians. 


Art.  YI.— on  NON-MECHANICAL  EESTRAINT  IN  THE 
TREATMENT  OF  THE  INSANE. 

\ts  the  Appendix  (G)  to  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners in  Lunacy,  just  published,  we  find  recorded  the  answers  to  a 
cu-cular  issued  last  year  by  the  Commissioners,  and  addressed  to  the 
superintendents  and  medical  proprietors  of  the  principal  Imiatic  asylums, 
reo'istered  hospitals,  and  licensed  houses  in  England  and  Wales,  re- 
questing information  as  to  the  employment  or  disuse  of  instrumental 
restraint  and  seclusion  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 

Before  proceeding  to  analyze  this  important  body  of  conflicting  evi- 
dence upon  a  much-vexed  question,  we  would  make  a  few  preliminary 
observations.  In  the  first  place,  vv'e  think  we  may  take,  with  justice, 
exception  to  the  term  used  in  the  Report,  when  referring  to  this  sub- 
ject,— viz.,  that  of  "  instrumental  restraint."  This  phi-ase  conveys  to 
the  tminitiated  and  popular  mind  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  kind  of  restraint  many  humane  and  conscientious 
medical  men  engaged  in  the  management  of  asylums  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane,  consider  themselves  justified  in  using  in  certain 
ui-gent  and  peculiar  cases  of  insanity.  The  word  "mechanical"  re- 
straint is  well  understood,  but  the  term  "instrumental"  restraint  im- 
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mediately  suggests  to  the  mind  iron-cliains,  leg-locks,  bolts,  and  other 
barbarous  modes  of  coiiiining  the  limbs  of  the  insane,  adopted  during 
the  dark  ages.     God  forbid  that  those  days  ever  should  return  !     With 
a  view  of  estimating  correctly  the  degree  of  value  that  should  be  at- 
tached to  the   evidence  we  propose  analyzing,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  tlie   following  points : — In  the  first  place,  many  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  forwarded  replies  to  the  Commissioners,  and  who 
have  expressed  an  unqualified  opinion  in  favour  of  non-restraint,  are 
men  of  but  limited   experience,  having  but  for  a  short  period  been 
practically  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.     Again,  a  few  of 
the  medical  men   who    answered  the    circular   issued    by  the    Com- 
missioners, are   in   the  habit  of  admitting  into  their  houses  a  limited 
number  (to  use  a  phrase  familiar  to  most  of  those  who  read  the  adver- 
tisement columns  of  The  Times)  of  "nervous  invalids,"  a  quiet  class 
of  patients   not  at   all  likely  to  require  the  appHcation  of  mechanical 
restraint  in  their  treatment.     The  evidence  of  these  gentlemen  is  not, 
therefore,  of  much  value,  quoad  the  question  at  issue.    Secondly,  we  are 
bound  to  consider  what  we  conceive  to  be  an  important  element  in 
relation  to  the  matter  under  review  :  viz.  that  many  who  have  recorded 
their  opinion  in  favour  of  unconditional  non-restraint  would,  from  their 
position,  hesitate  in  giving  utterance  to  views  adverse  to   those  that 
have  so  tenaciously  fastened  themselves  uj)on  the  public  mind. 

A  gentleman  anxious  to  obtain  status  in  this  department  of  prac- 
tice, and  not  having  age  or  experience  to  guide  him  to  a  scientific  and 
right  deduction,  would  pause  before  committing  himself  to  an  opinion 
opposed  to  popular  prejudices.    He  would  naturally  hesitate  in  adopting 
w^hat  the  public  have  sedulously  been  taught  to  consider  as  the  in- 
humane  side  of  the  question  ;   and  rather  than  run  counter  to  this 
feeling,  would  at  once  join  the  ranks  of  the  extreme  party,  and  throw 
up  his  cap  in  favour  of  non-restraint.     The  recorded  opinions  of  this 
class    should    consequently   be   taken   with    considerable   limitations. 
Thirdly,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  that  many  whose  answers  are  pub- 
lished by  the  Commissioners  have,  from  an  early  period  of  their  career, 
pledged  themselves  to  ultra  opmions  upon  this  question.     It  is  not  at 
all  probable  that  any  of  these  gentlemen  would  easily  be  induced  to 
abandon   a   dogma    upon    which    their    whole    reputation   is   based. 
Fom'thly,  it  will  be  impossible  to  draw  an}'^  somid  conclusions  from 
the  evidence  before  us,  without  being  fully  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
stitutes that  have  been  used  for  the  strait-ioaistcoat  and  other  modes 
of  Inechanically  restraining  the  insane.     Have   not  the  frequent  ad- 
ministration of  nauseating  doses  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony,  the  shower 
and  cold  bath,  in  several  asylums  taken  the  place  of  mechanical  re- 
straint, producing,  as  can  be  readily  conceived  by  those  conversant  with 
the  pathology  of  insanity,  the  most  disastrous  consequences  ?     The 
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use  of  the  milder  forms  of  mechanical  restraint  in  cases  of  acute  and 
dangerous  insanity  can  do  little  or  no  permanent  injury,  but  tlie  repeated 
and  continuous  exliihition  of  tartar-emetic,  cJiJoroJbrni,  and  stupefijing 
doses  of  oinum,  with  tlie  view  of  subduing  tlie  muscular  violence  of  the 
insane,  and  thus  reducing  them  to  a  manageahle  condition,  and  obviating 
the  necessity  for  mechanical  restraint,  may  do  serious  and  irremediable 
onischief;  and  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  the  patient  is  compelled 
to  take  medicines  which  greatly  depress  the  nervous  system  at  a 
time  when  everything  should  be  done  to  sustain  the  vis  vitce,  and  give 
increased  impetus  to  the  nerve  force.  It  does  not  require  much  saga- 
city to  reduce,  by  these  means,  a  violent  lunatic  to  a  state  of  com- 
parative composure  and  quietude ;  but  we  would  caution  all  engaged  in 
the  anxious  and  responsible  duties  of  treating  the  insane,  against  the 
adoption  of  a  course  alike  dangerous  to  life,  and  perilous  to  reason.  All 
who  have  recorded  their  opinion  in  favour  of  unconditional  non-re- 
straint, and  who  declare  that  no  case  of  insanity  can  possibly  arise  in 
which  it  will  be  necessary,  should  be  compelled  to  state  to  what  extent 
they  use  the  shower,  cold-bath,  opium,  and  tartar-emetic,  &c.,  before  we 
can  attach  any  scientific  importance  to  their  view  of  the  matter  in  dispute. 
Having  made  these  cursory  remarks,  we  at  once  proceed  to  our  proposed 
analysis.  Alter  carefully  examining  all  the  returns  made  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, we  have  classified  the  men  agreeably  to  the  following  form  :— 

1.  Advocates  for  a  qualified  use  of  mechanical  restraint. 

2.  Advocates  for  the  total  abolition  of  restraint. 

3.  Those  who  do  not  use  restraint,  bvit  who  give  no  opinion   on 

the  abstract  question. 

4.  Advocates  for  restraint  in  surgical  cases. 

5.  Those  who  give  a  qualified  opinion  on  the  subject  of  restraint. 
The  subjoined  tabulated  statement  will  be  found  accm-ate  in  its  details  : 

Advocates  for  a  Qiealijied  Use  of  Mechanical  Restraiut. 

J.  Harris.  C.     M.     Gibson,     Bethel     Ilospital, 

B.  F.  Mathews,  Bedford  Co.  Asylum.  Noi-wich. 

Jolm  Millar,  Bucks  Co.  Asylum.  W.  Allen,  Wanifford  Hospital. 

John    Buckuill,    M.D.,    i)cvon    Co.  John  Kitcbiug,  The  Friends'  Kctrcat, 

Asyhun.  York. 

"Richard    Oliver,    M.D.,     Salop    and  James  PliiUips,  Betlmal  House. 

Montgomery  Asyhmi.  D.  M.  Machire,   Earl's-Cuurt  House, 

John  Wilks,  Stafford  Co.  Asylum.  Bromptou. 

John  Thurnain,  M.D.,  WiUs  Co.  D.  T.  Boy,  Montague  House,  Ham- 
Samuel  Hill,  York,  North  and  East  mcrsmitli. 

Biding.     144.  J.  11.  Paul,  Camljcrwell  House. 

Thomas  Greeu,  Birmingham  Borough  A.    J.   Sulliorlaud,    M.l).,    Utto    aud 

Asyhmi.  Bkicklaiid  House. 

Ahs.  Stanshury,  Bristol  Asylum.  Jciliii  Busli,  Ckqiliam  Bctreat. 

F.  W.  Casson,'HullBorougii  Asylum.  Fd.  ^\'.  INJouro,  M.H.,  Brook  House, 

Br.   Fomihy,    M.D.,   Liverpool    Asy-  Ujjper  Clapton. 

hnn.  F.  A)  iuslow,  M.l).,  Hammersmith. 
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Bowling  and  lialford,  Normand 
House,  Fulliam. 

F.  Oxley,  M.D.,  London  House, 
Hackney. 

Joiui  C.  S.Nicoll,  Elm  Grove, Hanwcll. 

J.  W.  Holgatc,  Hindon  House,  Mid- 
dlesex. 

Henry  Armstrong,  M.D.,  Peckliam 
House. 

J.  11.  Atkins,  M.D.,  Stoke  New- 
ington. 

W.  T .  Speneer,  Stoke  Ncwington. 

L.  Glenton,  Bensliaw  Asylum. 

11.  Da\-is,  Wrickenboy  Asyliun. 

B.  Barkus,  M.D.,  Gateshead  Asylum. 
H.  Gricsback,  M.D.,  Dunston  Lodge. 
T.  Tomkin,  Witliam,  Essex. 
James  Cornwall,  Euniford  Retreat. 

C.  M.  Burnett,  M.D.,  Westbrook, 
Alton. 

S.  Millard,  Whitcliurcli  House,  near 

Momnouth. 
r.  A.  Young,  North    Grove  House, 

Hawkliurst. 
E.   F.    Ainswortli,    Blakeley   House, 

Manchester. 
W.  H.  Parsey,  "Warwick  Co.  Asylum. 
E.  Simpson,  York  Hospital. 
J.  Smith,  Hadliam  Palace  Asylum. 

D.  Noble,  M.D.,  Clifton  Hall. 
J.  B.  Whitcliead,  Haydock  Lodge. 

E.  Yv  ilHs,  Shillingthorpc  House. 
H.  Landor,  Hcigham  lletreat,  Norwich. 
W.  P.  Nicholls,  E.li.C.S.,  Heigham 

Hall,  Norwich. 


W.  H.  Baidchig,  M.D.,  Heigham  Hall, 
Norwich. 

J.  E.  Watson,  Hcigliam  Hall,  Nor- 
wich. 

D.  Mackmtosh,  M.D.,  Newcastle- 
u])ou-Tync  Asylum. 

B.  Mallam,  Hooknorton. 
J.  H.  Norton,  Amro<  li  Castle,  Tenby. 

E.  and  C.  Eox,  Brisliugtou  House, 
Bristol. 

J.  Terry,  BaUbrook  House,  Bath 
Easton. 

W.  E.  Gillet,  Fairwater  House, 
Taunton. 

J.  E.  Woody,  The  :Moat  House,  Tarn- 
worth. 

G.  E.  Eurnival,  Great  Foster  House, 
Egham. 

Charles  Siunmers,  Great  Foster  House, 
Egham. 

J.  li.  Stedman,  Lea  Pale  House, 
Guddford. 

C.  H.  Ncwington,  M.D.,  Ticchurst. 
S.  Ncwington,  M.D.,  Ticchurst. 
G.  Bodington,  Driffold  Asylum. 
J.  Warwick,  Laverstock  House,  Salis- 
bury. 

J.  Nash,  M.D.jKingsdown House,  Box. 
J.  Aimingson,  Martleeet  Lane  Retreat, 

Kingston-upon-Hidl. 
G.  P.  Smith,  M.D.,  Castletou  Lodge. 
T.  AlHs,  Fern  Hall,  Osbaldwick. 
J.  W.  Metcalfe,  Acomb  House,  York. 
S.  Nelson,  Grove  Flouse,  Acomb. 
J.  Atkinson,  Heyworth  Asylum,  York. 

Adcocatcs  for  the  Total  Abolition  of  Mechanical  Restraint. 
ft.  Lloyd  Williams,  M.D.,  Denbigh      Edwin  Wmg,  York  House,  Battersea. 


Denbigh 


Jones,    M.D., 

M.D.,    Derby   Co. 


Asylum. 
George    T. 

Asylum. 
John    llitchman 

Asykun. 
Donald  Campbell,  M.D.,  Essex   Co. 

Asyliun. 
John  D.  Cherton,  Lancashire  Asylum, 

near  Baiuliill. 
James  Holland,  Lancashire  Asylmn, 

Pi'estAvich. 
John  Buck,   Leicester   and   Butlaud 

Asylum. 
J.  T.  Allen,  Mcriuuouth  Asylum. 
R.  Foote,  M.D.,  Norfolk  Co.  Asylum. 
E.  D.  Walsh,  Lincoln  Co.  Asylum. 
Henry  Stevens,  St.  Luke's  Asylum. 
W.  C.  Hood,  M.D.,  Betldehein  Hos- 
pital. 


Alonzo    H.     Stocker,     Grove     HaU 

Asylum,  Bow. 
W.    F.    H.    Ramsay,    M.D.,    Wyke 

House,  Brentford. 
W.  D.  Williams,  Pembroke  House, 

Hackney. 
E.  L.  Brvan,  Hoxton  House. 
E.  V.   Hensey,  M.D.,    High  Beech 

Asylum. 
Charles   Broughtou,  A^'cruon  House, 

Britton  Ferry. 
James  George  Davey,  M.D.,  North- 
wood,  Bristol. 
R.  G.  HUl,  Eastgate  House,  Lincoln. 
W.    H.    Hugo,    Long-wood    House, 

Bristol. 
G.  Scrase,  Ilingmer  House,  Lewes. 
W.    Borrow,    Duddeston  Hall,   Bir- 

mimiliam. 
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J.     KIrkman,  M.D.,     Suffolk     Co.      W.  C.  Finch,  M.D,  risliertoii  House. 

Asylimi.  Charles  Suape,  Surrey  Co.  Asylum. 

W.    Dicksou,  Mauchester    Lunatic      11.  W.  Diamoud,  M.D.,  Siu-rey  Co. 

Asylum.  Asylum. 

Medical  Stiperhitouleiits  of  Asylums  who  do  not  use  Resfrahit,  but  who  (jhe  no 
Opinion  on  the  Abstract  Question. 

D.  F.  Tyennan,  Colney  Hatch  Asylum,  Smith  Slatcbrook,  Tuc^  Brook  Villa, 

Middlesex.  Liverpool. 

W.  C.  Begley,Hauwell  Male  Division,  W.  Cooper,  Norwich  Infirmary  Lu- 

Middlcsex.  natic  Asylum. 

J.   Stocker,  Guy's  Hospital  Lunatic  Tliomas  Pritcliard,  Abington  Abbey, 

Ward.  Northampton. 

J.  B.  Steward,  M.D.,  Southall  Park.  J.  PowuaU,  M.D.,  Cahie,  Wilts. 

W.  Wood,  M.D.,  Kensington.  Thomas      Laycock,      M.D.,      Gate, 

A.  G.  Kerr,  Rcgent's-park.  Helmslcy. 

J.  0.  Rumball,  St.  Alban's.  Caleb  Williams,  Terrace  House,  near 

York. 

Advocates  for  Restraint  in  Stirgical  Cases. 

W.     Ley,    Oxfordsliire    and    Berks      HarringtouTidce,M.D.,  Manor  House, 

Asylum,  Littlcmore.  Chiswiek. 

Robert  Boyd,  Somerset  Co.  Asylum.        J.  CouoUy,  M.D.;  Hanwell. 

Medical  Superintendents  who  give  a  Qualified  Opinion  on  the  subject  of 

Non-restraint. 

B.  Langworthy,  Pl^nnpton  Asylum.  W.  H.  Piu-sey,  Warwick  Co.  Asylum. 

In  the  fii'st  place,  we  pi'oceecl  to  give  the  opinions  of  those  who 
advocate  the  total  abolition  of  all  mechanical  restraint.  Dr.  Lloyd 
Williams  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Jones,  of  the  Denbigh  Lunatic  Asylum,  say 
that,  "  Since  the  openuig  of  the  asylum  in  1818,  we  have  never  had 
cause  to  deviate  fi*om  the  uniform  and  consistent  practice  of  avoiding  the 
slightest  mechanical  restraint  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  beyond 
the  occasional  use  of  the  padded  room  in  cases  of  extreme  violence ; 
and  the  seclusion  has  been  confined  to  as  few  cases  as  possible,  and  for 
as  short  periods  as  can  be  avoided.  We  have  sedulously  endeavovired 
to  impress  upon  our  attendants  that  they  are  never  to  exhibit  the 
slightest  exhibition  of  temper,  or  resentment,  for  conduct  however 
violent  or  provoking,  and  that  they  are  to  practise  '  the  law  of  kind- 
ness,' as  the  code  by  which  the  confidence  of  their  patients  is  to  be 
gained,  and  their  violence  subdued." 

When  speaking  of  the  substitutes  for  mechanical  restraint,  they 
observe  that,  "  In  some  cases  of  excessive  maniacal  violence,  we  have 
successfully  resorted  to  immersion  in  the  cold  bath,  and  in  other  cases 
to  the  appHcation  of  a  continuous  stream  of  cold  water  upon  the  head, 
whilst  the  patient  is  sitting  in  a  warm  bath.  The  shower-bath  is  also 
found  of  much  use  in  producing  tranquillity  in  similar  cases." 

"  Immersion  in  the  cold  bath,"  and  the  "  application  of  a  continuous 
stream  of  cold  v.atcr  upon  the  head,"  are  (jucstionuljlc  modes  of  pro- 
cedm-e,  if  adopted  «i6/-r?/j,' to  "produce  traiifiuilliti/,"  and  subdue  "ex- 
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ccssivo  manical  violence;"  if  used  as  a  ciu'ative  means   in  properly 
selected  cases,  well  and  good. 

Dr.  Hitehman,  of  the  Derby  Asylum,  says  that  since  1843,  "  I  have 
not  sanctioned  the  use  of  any  kind  of  mechanical  appliance  to  control 
the  limbs  of  any  refractory  or  suicidal  ])atients,  and  I  have  not  met 
"vvith  any  case  in  which,  with  good  attendants,  and  a  well-arranged 
building,  restraint  ap])eared  necessary ;  on  the  contrary,  patients  hav(i 
been  brought  to  the  various  institutious  which  have  been  under  my 
care,  who  had  been  rendered  more  violent  and  more  suicidal  by  the 
means  taken  to  control  them  prior  to  admission." 

Dr.  Campbell,  of  the  Essex  Lunatic  Asylum,  uses  no  mechanical 
restraint,  he  observes  : — "  I  feel  justified  in  stating  it  as  my  opinion, 
that  personal  restraint  is  in  no  case  necessary  for  the  treatment  of  in- 
sanity in  a  properly  constructed  asylum,  and  that  in  all  cases  it  is  pre- 
judicial." 

This  gentleman  is  in  favour  of  seclusion.  He  says,  with  a  view  of 
"  bringing  the  health  of  the  patient  into  the  best  possible  state,  con- 
stant occupation  and  amusement  afford  the  most  powerful  means  of 
curing  and  alleviating  the  disease." 

Mr.  Cleaton,  of  the  Lancashii-e  Asylum,  Ealnhill,  has  not  foimi 
mechanical  restraint  necessar}^,  since  the  opening  of  the  institution  in 
1851.  He  remarks  that,  "  As  far  as  the  experience  of  this  institu- 
tion goes,  the  best  substitute  for  seclusion,  generally  speaking,  appears 
to  be  out-door  occupation ;  and  it  has  been  a  common  practice  here 
with  regard  to  artisan  patients,  when  a  paroxysm  of  excitement  comes 
on  in  the  course  of  chronic  mania,  rendering  them  unable  to  follow 
their  special  avocation,  to  send  them  into  the  land  to  be  employed  in 
simple  agricultural  occupation,  svich  as  wheeling  soil,  making  or  re- 
pairing roads,  &c.,  and  when  the  attack  passes  away,  to  allow  them  to 
return  to  their  workshops." 

Mr.  Holland,  of  the  Lancashire  Asylum,  Prestwich,  says  : — "  Me- 
chanical restraint  has  been  applied  in  this  asylum  only  once  since  it 
was  Oldened,  iipwards  of  three  years  since,  and  this  would  not  have 
happened  had  that  part  of  the  establishment  principally  used  for  the 
treatment  of  maniacal  patients  been  ready  for  occupation  when  the 
institution  first  admitted  patients.  Seclusion  is  rai'el}^  resorted  to, 
except  in  instances  of  acute  or  epileptic  mania,  of  which  we  have  a 
great  number,  and  in  such  cases  I  consider  seclusion  to  be  a  very 
essential  part  of  the  treatment." 

Mr.  John  Buck,  of  the  Leicestershire  and  Eutland  Count}'  Asylum, 
has  abolished  all  mechanical  restraint.  We  may  say  the  same  of 
Mr.  Tyerman,  of  the  Colney  Hatch  Asylum. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Allen,  of  the  Monmouthshire  Asylum,  says,  that  since 
December    1851,    "  362    patients    have   been    admitted.       The  great 
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majority  of  tlie  cases  liad  been  for  many  years  insane,  and  a  large 
proportion  (viz.  51  cases)  were  eomjjlicated  with  epilepsy.  Me- 
chanical restraint  or  coercion  has  not  been  used  in  any  case,  and 
the  want  of  it  has  not  been  felt.  The  general  effects  of  non-restraint 
on  the  patients  themselves,  as  well  as  on  the  attendants,  have  been 
salutary.  The  patients,  with  few  exceptions,  however  deficient  in 
intellect  they  may  be,  know  that  restrain'u  cannot  be  used  towards 
them,  and  this  alone  has  a  trancpiillizing  eifect,  as  no  class  of  sane 
persons  are  more  morbidly  sensitive  as  to  receiving  harsh  or  unfair 
treatment  than  the  insane." 

Dr.  Foote  saj^s  : — "  I  have  never  seen  mechanical  restraint  produce 
an}^  beneficial  effect  in  the  treatment  of  mental  diseases,  but  have  seen 
many  cases  greatly  relieved  by  the  removal  of  restraint." 

Mr.  Charles  Snape,  of  the  Surrey  Asylum,  says : — "  Mechanical  re- 
straint is  never  employed  where  the  arrangements  are  good,  and  in  a  pro- 
perly-constructed asylum  I  believe  this  system  to  be  quite  superfluous." 

Dr.  Diamond,  of  the  same  asylum,  says  : — "  I  believe  that  any  person 
who  would  now  use  personal  restraint  or  coercion  is  taijlt  to  have  the 
superintendence  of  an  asi/Ium!" 

This  our  readex's  will  consider  to  be  a  very  bold  opinion. 

"I  have,"  he  continues,  "at  the  present  time  upwards  of  520 
female  patients  imder  my  immediate  charge ;  and,  during  the  past 
five  years,  have  admitted  more  than  800  cases.  In  not  a  single  instance 
has  any  restraint  been  used." 

Dr.  Kirkman,  of  the  Suffolk  County  Asylum,  says : — "  The  Suffolk 
County  Asylum  has  been,  for  the  last  tioenty-three  years,  under  the 
same  resident  Medical  Superintendent,  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
that  period,  the  mildest  system  of  treatment  has  been  ceaselessly 
carried  out.  All  instruments  of  mechanical  restraint  were  destroyed 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  they  have  neither  been  used  or  re- 
quu'ed  ever  since.  It  is  our  uniform  practice  to  enter  every  case  of 
temporary  separation,  if  a  patient  is  placed  only  a  few  minutes  in  a 
room,  and  this  is  not  very  often  needed,  and  consequently  rarely  done. 
Seclusion  in  a  padded  room  we  have  found  very  seldom  necessary.  I 
may  state  as  a  general  fact,  built  upon  lengthened  experience,  that 
association  with  the  insane,  and  constant  supervision  over  them,  will 
secure  that  moral  control  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any 
measures,  which,  though  they  may  be  used  only  as  preventives  against 
injury  to  the  patient  themselves,  liave  a  semblance  of  restriction 
about  them.  The  mildest  treatment  is  unexceptionably  the  most 
successful." 

How  is  it  that  Dr.  Kirkman,  having  abolished  mechanical  restraint 
for  a  period  o/ if  »'<??</'y/y^rt/'s,  should  not  be  placed  in  the  foremost  ravdvs, 
or  even  at  the  liead  of  those  who,  lilic  Mr.  Hill,  have  claimed  the 
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credit  of  liaving  originated  the  "  non-restraint  system"  of  treating  the 
insane  in  this  country?  Surely  Dr.  Kirknian  is  entitled  to  a  testi- 
monial, and  after  his  death  (which  we  hope  is  far  distant)  should 
have  a  statue  erected  to  his  memory  ! 

Mr.  Dixon,  of  the  Manchester  Lunatic  Asj'lum,  says  : — "  With  re- 
gard to  mechanical  restraint,  1  substitute  for  it  exercise,  under  care- 
fully-sekcted  attendants,  in  the  grounds  and  fields  belonging  to  the 
institution." 

Mr.  Walsh,  of  the  Lincoln  Asylum,  says  : — "  There  has  been  no 
mechanical  restraint  used  in  this  asylum  since  the  17th  of  April, 
1840.  I  have  seen  manual  restraiiit,  or  the  holding  of  maniacal 
patients,  practised  here,  and  believe  it  to  be  a  most  cruel  kind  of  re- 
straint. It  is  impossible  to  hold  a  strong  and  refractory  patient  for  a 
long  time  without  injury  and  danger  both  to  the  patient  and  attend- 
ants. Dm-ing  the  time  that  this  asylum  has  been  managed  without 
mechanical  restraint,  seclusion,  or  manual  restraint,  I  have  not  seen 
any  cases  m  which  I  consider  such  restraints  would  have  been  bene- 
ficial, but  probably  injurious." 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  St.  Luke's,  says : — "  I  beheve  the  entire  abolition  of 
every  kmd  of  mechanical  restraint  to  be  the  most  humane,  the  most 
efficacious,  and,  speaking  generally,  the  safest  plan  of  treatment ;  on 
the  whole,  less  liable  to  objection  than  any  other,  and  perfectly  practi- 
cable in  a  well-regulated  and  properly-conducted  institution." 

Dr.  W.  C.  Hood,  resident-physician  at  Bethlehem,  says: — "No 
form  of  mechanical  restraint  wdiatever  is  resorted  to  in  this  hospital. 
The  '  Non-restraint  system,'  as  it  is  called,  is  adhered  to,  because  it  is 
found  to  be  attended  with  the  best  and  happiest  results  ;  whereas  the 
confinement  by  straps,  belts,  or  gloves  rather  increases  the  excitement, 
irritates  the  patient,  reduces  the  necessity  of  vigilant  personal  attend- 
ance, and  not  infrequently  induces  chronic  or  permanent  mania.  If, 
during  great  excitement  (which  is  generally  paroxysmal),  the  patient 
cannot  be  soothed  by  kindness,  temporary  seclusion  in  the  bech-oom, 
or,  if  dangerous,  in  the  padded  room,  will  usually  be  found  sufficient ; 
if  not,  the  administration  of  sedatives.  I  prefer  giving  a  fidl  dose,  and 
repeating  it  in  four  or  six  hours.  Should  the  excitement  be  persistent, 
and  the  patient  of  robust  habit,  the  sedative  effect  of  the  anodyne  will 
be  of  httle  use.  In  such  cases  I  have  found  much  value  in  prescribing 
small  and  repeated  doses  of  antimony,  a  third  or  half  a  grain  three 
times  a  day  m  solution.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  excitement  is  con- 
sequent upon  irritation,  and  not  inflammation,  and  therefore,  unless 
strongly  indicated,  always  eschew  depletion." 

Mr.  Wing,  of  Battersea,  says :  — "  My  opinion  is,  that  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  proper  attendants,  the  use  of  such  means  may  be 
entirely  dispensed  with." 
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Ml'.  Stoc'ker,  of  Grove  Hull,  Bow,  saja  : — "  I  am  convinced  that  the 
use  of  mechuuieal  restraint  under  any  circumstances  is  both  unnecessary 
and  unjustifiable." 

Dr.  Ramsay,  of  Wyke  House,  observes :  —  "I  have  never  myself 
used  or  advised  mechanical  bodily  restraint,  and  I  am  convinced,  that 
where  it  is  employed  all  moral  treatment  is  neutralized,  and  that  it 
militates  against  the  acquisition  of  the  patient's  confidence,  which  last 
ought  to  be  the  first  endeavour  of  the  physician  who  undertakes  the 
treatment  of  the  insane." 

Dr.  W.  D.  "VVilliamSj  says: — "By  contrivance,  management,  and 
watchfulness,  therefore,  aided  by  a  staif  of  kind,  intelligent,  and  quiet, 
yet  active  and  energetic  attendants,  it  is  my  opinion  that  seclusion 
and  restraint  may  be  ultimately  rendered  unnecessary  ;  and  I  consider 
that  by  the  same  means  bad  habits  may  generally  Ijc  cm-ed." 

Mr.  Bryant,  of  Hoxton  House,  says  : — "  That  during  the  last  two 
years  and  a-half  every  article  of  restraint  has  been  removed  from 
the  house." 

Mr.  Kerr,  of  Regent's  Park,  says: — "  No  kind  of  mechanical  restraint 
is  ever  resorted  to.  I  have  always  fovmd  that  kindness,  blended  with 
fijTuness,  is  the  most  efficient  mode  of  allaying  excitement,  however 
violent." 

Dr.  Hensey,  of  High  Beach,  says.  That  mechanical  restraint,  or 
over-rigid  seclusion,  are  the  sure  means  of  making  maniacs  of  severe 
cases,  and  of  greatly  aggravating  the  mildest  form  of  insanity',  by 
fretting  and  irritating  minds  already  sufiiciently  excited.  My  plan  of 
treatment  is  to  allow  all  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  like,  and  to  go 
where  they  like,  always  vmder  the  eye  of  a  sufficient  number  of  attend- 
ants, who  are  ready  to  interfere  only  when  any  very  great  irregularity 
is  attempted,  and  even  then  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  merely  catch 
their  eye." 

Mr.  Broughton,  of  Britton  Ferry,  speaks  boldly  out  upon  the 
question.  He  says  : — "  In  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  it  is  difficvdt 
to  imagine  a  case  in  which  mechanical  coercion  can  be  deemed  advisable, 
or  even  allowable.  No  instances  have  fallen  under  my  observation 
which  could  seem  to  justify  its  employment,  or  hold  out  the  attaiimient 
of  any  desirable  end." 

Dr.  Davey,  of  North  Woods,  Bristol,  says : — "  There  must  be  no 
mechanical  restraint,  nor  perpetual  seclusion  in  an  isolated  apartment, 
to  take  the  place  of  that  kind  and  discriminate  care  and  attention  so 
indispensable  to  the  relief  or  care  of  him  nientally  afliicted."  He 
fm'ther  adds : — "  There  are  few,  indeed,  among  the  insane,  ivho  are 
xoholly  lost  fa  the  higher  and  purer  feelings  of  our  nature,  whose  affec- 
tions are,  one  and  all,  blighted  and  perverted,  or  whose  emotions  are 
quite  gone  astrog,  and  altogether  heyond  restoration  and  repair ;   the 
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Having  made  the  preceding  just  remarks,  liow  could  he  commit  him- 
self by  making  the  following  observation : — "  One  remark  I  would 
venture  to  make,  viz.,  that  there  must  he,  as  a  rule,  no  positive  indul- 
gence shown  towards  the  insane.  Whatever  maj  be  the  nature  of  the 
caprice  or  irregularity  which  pervades  the  mind  of  a  patient,  in  what 
way  soever  his  perverted  feelings  and  desires  may  be  manifested,  how- 
ever much  or  little  his  emotions  may  be  disordered,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  physician  to  strive  to  amend  the  indications  of  disease  in  him,  and 
not  to  liumoiu'  the  various  backslidings  of  his  mental  nature." 

If,  as  he  asserts,  there  are  "  few  indeed  among  the  insane  who  are 
lost  to  the  higher  and  purer  feelings  of  our  nature,"  &c.,  surely  Dr. 
Davey  must  meet  with  many  cases  in  his  practice,  in  the  treatment  of 
which  it  would  not  only  be  necessary,  but  humane,  to  bring  them 
within  the  range  of  "positive  indulgences." 

Mr.E,.G.Hill,of  Lincoln,  says: — Perfect  "non-restraint  is  practicable, 
for  it  has  been  well  tested ;  it  is  humane,  as  all  must  acknowledge  ;  it 
contributes  to  the  comfort,  the  cheerfulness,  and  the  recovery  of  the 
insane.  It  is  also  safe,  for  no  serious  or  fatal  accident  has  occm'red  in 
consequence  of  it.  Constant  svirveillance  has  prevented  this  ;  it  soothes 
the  patient,  keeps  his  angry  and  revengeful  passions  at  rest,  gives  him 
the  power  to  assist  himself,  and  thereby  prevents  his  falling  into  habits 
of  hopeless  filth  and  misery;  and  I  venture  to  pronounce  of  it,  that  it 
is  the  system  which  must  and  will  ultimately  prevail  in  every  asylum." 

Mr.  Hugo,  of  Long  Ashton,  Bristol,  has  had  no  occasion  to  use 
restraint  or  seclusion  dm-ing  the  few  weeks  he  has  had  the  management 
of  that  asylum. 

Mr.  Scrase,  of  Lewes,  says  : — "  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the  non- 
restraint  system  is  the  preferable  treatment ;  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
have  recom-se  to  restraint  again,  believing  that  it  may  be  entirely  dis- 
pensed with." 

Mr.  Berrow,  of  Duddeston  Hall,  neai'  Birmingham.  This  gentle- 
man says  : — "  I  have,  dm-ing  the  last  four  years,  been  enabled  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  great  advantages  arising  from  the  abolition  of  me- 
chanical restraint,  with  a  full  assurance  that  such  measures  greatly 
improve  the  condition,  health,  and  comfort  of  the  insane." 

Dr.  Finch,  of  Fisherton  House  Asylum,  says :— "  The  system  of 
treatment  pm*sued  in  this  asylum  for  the  insane  is,  upon  the  admission 
of  a  patient,  to  remove  all  mechanical  restramt  from  his  person,  and  at 
once  to  let  him  have  as  much  personal  freedom,  in-doors  and  out,  within 
the  precincts  of  the  establishment,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  per- 
mit, with  a  due  regard  to  his  owai  safety  and  that  of  others." 
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Dr.  Laycock,  of  York,  in  an  interesting  report,  advocates  non-re- 
straint. He  says  that,  "  The  non-restraint  system  of  treating  the 
maniacally-violent  should  be  founded  wholly  in  the  psychology  of  the 
instincts  and  emotions.  As  to  the  use  of  persons  or  of  mechanical  ap- 
pliances, when  physical  force  is  absolutely  necessary  (and  such  cases 
must  inevitably  occur),  my  experience  is  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Per- 
sonal restraint  in  the  sane  excites  resistance,  and  the  desire  to  attack 
the  restrainer ;  how  much  more  in  the  insane,  in  whom  the  disposition 
to  attack  and  resist  is  morbidly  developed  already !  The  manner  and 
expression  of  the  attendant  during  the  struggle  with  the  maniac  must 
also  act  as  a  powerful  stimulus  ;  for  philosophy  and  experience  convince 
us  that  he  cannot  remain  perfectly  free  from  emotion,  when  his  cor- 
poreal energies  are  called  forth  to  resist  the  struggles  of  a  violent 
maniac,  however  well  disciplined,  so  potent  and  ever  active  are  the 
stimuli  to  these  instinctive  emotions  and  passions." 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  restime  of  the  evidence  in  favovu*  of  a 
qualified  application  of  mechanical  restraint  in  the  treatment  in  peculiar 
and  special  cases  of  insanity. 

Messrs.  J.  Harris  and  B.  F.  Mathews,  of  the  Bedford  Asylum,  ob- 
serve : — "  We  believe  the  objection  to  restraint  is  not  well  founded, 
but  arises  from  the  abuse,  and  not  the  proper  use  of  it ;  and  that  the 
evils  incident  to  the  so-called  '  Non-restraint'  system,  are  greater  than 
those  attached  to  the  treatment  we  advocate." 

Dr.  J.  C.  Bucknill,  of  the  Devon  County  Asylum,  who  has  returned 
an  able  and  full  report  to  the  cu'cular  of  the  Commissioners,  makes  the 
following  important  admission  : — "  In  the  Devon  County  Asylum,  re- 
straint is  never  employed,  except  m  surgical  cases  ;  in  these,  of  com'se, 
the  same  principles  must  be  adopted  for  the  insane  as  are  necessary  for 
the  sane,  to  insure  that  absolute  quietude  of  parts  which  is  essential 
for  the  advantageous  conduct  of  the  healing  process.  It  is  not  denied 
that  cases  have  occasionally  arisen  in  which  it  has  been  difficult  in  the 
extreme  to  avoid  the  imposition  of  restraint ;  for  instance,  those  of 
suicidal  patients  who  have  endeavoured  to  effect  their  pxu-pose  by 
thrusting  articles  of  clothing  and  other  substances  down  the  throat, 
by  beating  the  head  against  the  Avail,  and  by  other  means,  which  are 
scarcely  capable  of  being  obviated  by  any  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  attendants.  A  patient  is  still  resident  in  this  asylum,  who  endea- 
voured to  commit  suicide  by  lacerating  the  veins  of  the  fore-arm  with 
his  teeth,  and  who  bit  out  from  liis  arm  large  pieces  of  flesh  in  the 
attempt.  Had  these  efforts  continued,  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
to  have  avoided  the  imposition  of  restraint,  except  by  defending  the 
arm  by  hard  leather  sleeves ;  by  i-estraining  the  teetli,  in  fact,  instead 
of  the  limbs.     The  occurrence  of  such  cases,  however  mifrequent  they 
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■may  bo.  rentiers  it  ini]K)ssible  to  deny  that  the  imposition  of  mechanical 
rest  raint  may,  in  rare  instances,  be  necessary  lor  the  safety  of  the  ])atient." 
Whilst  admitting  that  mechanical  restraint  is  necessary,  he  makes 
the  following  startling  assertion  : — "  Mechanical  restraint  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  is,  like  the  actual  cautery  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds;,  a  barbarous  remedy,  which  has  become  obsolete  from  the  in- 
troduction of  more  skilful  and  humane  methods,  but  which  may  still 
be  called  for  in  exceptional  and  desperate  cases.  It  may  be  said  that 
as  these  cases  are  so  rare,  that  as  large  asylums  are  conducted  for 
many  years  without  one  of  them  being  met  with,  that  as  they  do  not 
appear,  they  may  be  considered  as  if  they  did  not  exist." 

It  occurs  to  us,  that  if  mechanical  restraint  be,  as  Dr.  Bvicknill  de- 
scribes, a  "barbarous  remedy,"  assimilated  to  "actual  cautery"  in  i's 
operations,  it  is  not  justifiable,  under  any  possible  state  of  circumstances, 
not  even  in  the  surgical  and  suicidal  cases  referred  to  by  this  able 
physician  as  illustrations  of  the  propriety  of  restraint  in  certain  cases 
of  insanity.     We  direct  particular  observation  to  the  following  sensible 
remarks : — ^"  The  lunatic  is  iniable,  without  assistance,  to  control  his 
actions  so  that  they  may   tend  to  his   own  well-being,  and  to  that 
of  society.     He  is  therefore  placed  under  care  and  treatment,  that  he 
may  be  restored  to  the  power  of  self-control ;  under  care,  that  while 
this  power  remains  impaired  he  may  be  assisted  in  its  exercise.     This 
assistance  may  come  in  the  shape  of  a  strait-waistcoat,  or  in  the  fear 
of  one :  or  it  may  come  in  the  sense  of  duty  imposed  in  the  operation 
of  a  gentle  but  effective  discipline,  of  honest  pride,  clesii-e  of  approba- 
tion or  personal  regard,  or  the  still  nobler  sentiments  of  religion.    The 
fix'st  motive,  that  of  fear,  belongs  to  man  and  the   animals,   and  its 
exercise  is  degrading  and  brutalizing ;  the  latter  motives  are  humane 
and  humanising  in  their  influence,  and  their  development  is  the  true 
touchstone  of  progress  in  the  moral  treatment  of  mental  disease.     It 
was  the  brutalizing  influence  of  fear,  and  the  degrading  sense  of  shame, 
"which  constituted  the  true  virus  of  mechanical  restraints.     In  repu- 
diating the  iise  of  mechanical  restraints  in  the  Devon  Asylum,  the 
above  principle  has  been  kept  in  view  with  a  jealous  anxiety  lest  the 
moral  effects  of  restraint  should  present  themselves  in  some  other  form. 
It  would  seem  that  it  is  more  easy,  or  at  least  more  consistent  with 
onr  nature,  to  rule  by  fear  than  by  love.     And  the  annoyances  caused 
by  the  insane,  on  their  immediate  attendants,  are  hard  to  be  endured 
without  exciting  a  spirit  of  retaliation.     For  this  reason  the  plan  of 
manutension,  or  holding  violent  patients  for  a  long  time  by  the  hands 
of  attendants,  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  a  reform  ;  and  seclusion, 
injudiciously  and  harshly  employed,  is  liable  to  the  same  objection.    If 
a  patient  is  to  be  ignominiously  thrust  into  a  dark  and  comfortless 
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cell,  and  detained  there  for  an  indefinite  period  on  tlie  occasion  of  any 
outburst  of  temper  or  irritability,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  me- 
chanical restraint  does  not  possess  some  advantages  over  sueh  a  system ; 
and  the  French  physicians  may  be  perfectly  justified  in  preferring  the 
gilet  to  their  own  cellules  de  force.  But  in  my  opinion,  seclusion 
differs  widely  from  restraint  in  its  capacity  for  beneficial  employment ; 
restraint,  except  in  cases  so  rare  that  they  \\\s.j  be  left  out  of  consider- 
ation, is  alwa3's  an  unmitigated  evil.  Seclusion,  wisely  employed,  is 
frequently  an  important  and  valuable  remedy-.  The  character  of  seclu- 
sion, as  a  remedy,  has  never  recovered  from  the  attacks  made  upon  it 
by  the  advocates  of  mechanical  restraint.  They  represented,  truly 
enough,  that  a  patient  walking  about  pleasure  grounds,  with  his  arms 
tied  to  his  sides,  was  capable  of  more  enjoyment  than  he  would  be  if 
shut  up  in  a  dark  and  naiTow  cell,  with  all  his  limbs  at  liberty.  In 
this  objection,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  new  system  was  over- 
looked, that  neither  by  restraint,  seclusion,  nor  any  other  means,  was 
it  permissible  to  inflict  upon  the  insane  any  lumecessar}''  or  avoidable 
suffering,  or  any  indignity  or  degrading  coercion,  whether  of  a  physical 
or  moral  kind.  But  the  possible  abuse  of  a  thing  is  no  valid  argument 
against  its  use ;  otherwise  there  is  no  important  remedy,  medical  or 
moral,  which  might  not  be  equally  objected  to." 

Dr.  Oliver,  of  the  Salop  Asylum,  says  : — "  I  have  never  had  occasion 
to  employ  mechanical  restraint  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  I 
have  never  seen  such  circumstances  as  would,  in  my  opinion,  justify 
recourse  to  such  coercion  in  preference  to  the  practice  of  seclusion." 

After  making  this  declaration,  from  which  one  would  have  imagined 
that  he  was  an  out-and-out  advocate  for  the  total  abolition  of  mechanical 
restraint,  he  startles  us  with  the  following  remarks : — "  Certain  cu*- 
cumstances,  as  for  instance  the  obstinate  refusal  of  a  person  to  take 
food,  anay  render  it  necessary  to  overcome  this  reluctance  by  means  of 
mechanical  compulsion,  and  by  the  use  either  of  the  stomach-pump,  or 
of  a  flexible  tube  introduced  through  the  nostril ;  and  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  place  the  individual  in  such  a  position  at  the  time  of  the 
operation,  that  he  may,  as  little  as  possible,  be  able  to  make  resistance  ; 
but  beyond  this  kind  of  necessity,  I  can  see  no  good  to  come  from 
directly  restraining  the  action  of  the  limbs." 

We  leave  Dr.  Oliver  to  reconcile,  in  a  manner  most  consistent  with 
his  view  of  the  question,  this  obvious  discrepancy  in  his  recorded 
opinion. 

Dr.  Wilkes,  of  the  Stafford  County  Asylum,  makes  the  following 
remarks  : — "  With  every  disposition  to  advocate  the  disuse  of  restraint 
to  the  utmost  extent,  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  the  result  of  my 
experience  in  this  asylum,  up  to  the  present  time,  leads  me  to  the  con- 
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elusion,  that  cases  may  occur  in  wliicli  its  temporary  employment  may 
be  both  necessaiy  and  justifiable.  Besides  the  occasional  use  of  some 
means  of  confining  the  hands  when  feeding  patients  by  means  of  the 
stomach-pump,  a  more  prolonged  use  of  restraint  was  found  necessary 
in  two  cases  which  occurred  some  years  since.  One  of  these  was  a 
man  with  so  determined  a  sviicidal  disposition,  that  on  more  than  one 
occasion  he  nearly  efi'ected  his  purpose  by  trying  to  beat  his  head  and 
face  against  the  walls,  to  throw  himself  from  tables  and  chairs,  and 
thrust  spoons  and  other  articles  down  his  throat.  When  first  admitted, 
he  was  not  suspected  of  having  any  suicidal  tendency,  and  for  some 
weeks  did  not  show  an}^ ;  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  he  slept  in  a 
padded  room,  and  one  night  he  so  battered  his  head  with  a  tin  chamber 
utensil,  that  he  was  found  nearly  dead  from  loss  of  blood,  and  his  life 
was  subsequently  in  nuich  danger  from  extensive  sloughing  of  the 
scalp.  In  this  case,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  confine  the  hands 
to  keep  any  di-essings  on  the  head,  and  after  the  wounds  had  healed, 
and  the  confinement  to  the  hands  had  been  discontinued,  he  wore  a 
thickly  padded  cap  for  many  months.  Several  years  after  this,  he  bit 
both  his  little  fingers  off,  and  though  the  suicidal  disposition  has  in  a 
great  nieasiu'e  subsided,  he  is  still  at  times  much  excited,  but  does  not 
requu-e  any  restraint.  The  second  case  was  one  of  acute  mania  in  a 
powerful  young  man,  who  refused  all  food,  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  poisoned,  and  imagined  that  eveiy  one  who  went  near  him  in- 
tended to  murder  him.  Every  inducement  to  get  him  to  take  food 
was  in  vain,  and  though  a  sufficient  body  of  attendants  under  my  own 
inspection  attempted  to  do  what  was  necessary  for  him,  he  became  so 
much  bruised  with  holding  him  in  his  struggles  to  assail  the  attendants, 
and  it  was  so  urgently  requisite  that  food  should  be  introduced  into 
the  stomach,  that  I  decided  upon  confining  his  hands,  and  both  food 
and  medicine  were  then  readily  administered.  The  result  certainly 
justified  the  means  emploj^ed,  as  the  excitement  soon  subsided,  and  he 
recovered  rapidly." 

In  justice  to  Dr.  Wilkes,  we  should  observe — "  These  were  ex- 
treme cases,  and  such  as  may  not  occur  again  for  years ;  and 
although  perhaps  999  cases  maybe  safely  dealt  with  without  resorting 
to  any  mechanical  restraint,  still  the  next  which  offers  may  bafile  the 
ingenuity  of  the  greatest  advocate  of  non-restraint,  and  be  one  in  which 
the  employment  of  some  means  of  coercion  cannot  be  avoided  with  due 
regard  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  patient." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Parsey,  of  the  Warwick  County  Asylum,  says:- — "  Me- 
chanical restraint  has  never  yet  been  used  in  this  asylum,  nor  are  there 
on  the  premises  any  special  means  for  applying  it.  My  opinion,  drawn 
from  personal  observation,  is,  that  its  application  may  always  be  done 
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without ;  that  the  cases  in  which  a  moderate  amount  of  it  might  he 
beneficial  are  very  rare,  and  that  if  used  at  all  it  should  he  in  the 
mildest  possible  form  :  and  only  as  an  adjunct  to  the  unremitted  vigi- 
lance of  attendants.  Among  the  258  cases  that  have  been  under  treat- 
ment in  the  asylum,  there  is  but  one  in  which  I  think  it  might  have 
been  useful." 

We  hope  this  gentleman  will  not  he  offended  at  our  placing  him  in 
■fche  present  class.  Without  any  reference  to  the  number  of  patients 
under  care,  if  a  superintendent  acknowledges  that  he  is  obliged  to  use 
mechanical  restraint  even  in  one  case,  we  consider  ourselves  justified  in 
placing  his  name  among  the  advocates  for  the  partial  application  of 
restraint  in  special  cases. 

Dr.  Thm-nam,  of  the  Wilts  County  Asylum,  after  stating  that  there 
is  literally  no  instrument  of  coercion  in  the  institution,  observes  that 
he  "is  not  of  opinion  that  in  no  jjossihle  case  is  it  justifiable  or  proper 
to  have  recoicrse  to  personal  restraint.  There  are,  he  believes,  rare 
instances  in  which  it  may  he  needful  temporarily^  to  resort  to  it ;  in 
order,  for  example,  to  prevent  the  removal  of  surgical  apparatus,  or  in. 
some  anomalous  cases  of  perverted  instinct,  among  which  may  be  ad- 
duced that  now  and  then  observed,  of  the  patient  manifesting  a  deter- 
mined propensity  to  gnaw  his  own  flesh.  Such  instances  are,  however, 
truly  exceptional ;  and  the  writer  entertams  a  very  strong  conviction 
that  the  officers  and  attendants  in  an  asylum  should  be  trained  to  the 
habitual  disuse  of  mechanical  restraint,  and  that  it  should  be  on  no 
account  resorted  to  by  the  medical  officer  in  charge,  except  upon  very 
grave  dehberation,  and  after  the  failure  of  all  other  methods." 

Mr.  S.  Hill,  of  the  Yorkshire,  North  and  East  Ridings'  Asylum,  thus 
describes  his  mode  of  restraint : — "  A  spencer,  made  of  thick  linen,  to 
button  or  lace  behind,  with  sleeves  ending  in  pockets,  which  latter  are 
sown  to  the  lower  and  front  part  of  the  body  of  the  spencer,  answers 
very  generally,  and  is  in  use  in  this  asylum  for  both  sexes,  when  all 
other  means  have  failed  to  tranqviillize  dangerous,  destructive,  or  suicidal 
patients." 

Mr.  T.  Green,  of  the  Birmingham  Borough  Asylum,  says — "  I  have 
not  used  mechanical  resti-aint  at  all,  though  I  am  not,  with  some,"  pre- 
pared to  say  that  it  is  in  all  instances  injurious.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  that  there  are  cases  in  which  its  employment  is  not  only  justi- 
fiable, but  l)eneficial." 

Mr.  Stainsbury,  of  the  Bristol  Lunatic  Asylum,  admits  : — "  The 
waistcoat  and  wrapper  are  sometimes  used ;  the  former  for  the  most 
violent.  We  do  not,  in  its  use,  allow  the  arms  to  be  crossed  on  the 
body,  as  such  consti'aint  tends  to  congestions,  but  pi'efer  allowing  a 
certam  amount  of  freedom  to  the  arms  Ijy  secm-ing  the  sleeves  to  each 
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side  of  the  bedstead  wlion  in  the  recumbent  posture,  which  has  proved 
to  be  equally  safe,  and  must  be  far  less  irksome  than  crossing  the  arms 
on  the  body." 

Mr.  W.  F.  Casson,  of  the  Hull  Asylum,  says,  "  that  mechanical 
restraint  and  seclusion  are  both  occasionally  adopted ;  the  former 
chief!}'  by  means  of  a  strong  ticking  or  fustian  dress,  the  sleeves  of 
which  are  attached  to  the  sides,  the  hands  and  arms  being,  as  it  were, 
in  deep  pockets.  This  method  is  employed  when  a  constant  tendency 
exists  to  destroy  the  clothing,  &c.,  or  to  undi'ess,  employment  failing 
to  produce  the  desired  [effect.  1  am  not  an  advocate  for  the  total 
disuse  of  mechanical  restraint  and  seclusion,  having  found  them  useful ; 
both,  however,  are  sparingl}'  employed,  the  latter  more  frequently  than 
the  former." 

Dr.  Formby,  of  the  Livei-pool  Lunatic  Asylum,  says : — "  We  are 
ready  to  employ  mechanical  restraint  where  it  is  necessary  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  patients,  jei  that  such  cases  are  extremely  rare,  and 
only  allowable  where  other  means  fail  to  attain  the  desired  object — 
viz.,  the  care,  comfort,  and  cure  of  the  turbulent  insane." 

Mr.  Gibson,  of  Bethel  Hospital,  Norwich,  says : — "  The  rule  of 
treatment  is  on  the  principle  of  non-restraint.  But  occasionally 
violent  patients  are  prevented  doing  harm  to  themselves  or  others  by 
a  strap  fastened  round  their  waist  or  wrist,  and  are  also  secluded  in 
their  own  rooms  when  very  noisy.  We  have  no  padded  rooms  in  the 
establishment ;  but  mechanical  restraint  is  quite  the  exception,  and 
not  the  rule,  here." 

Mr.  Allen,  of  Warneford  Hospital,  admits  that  he  has  used  mechanical 
restraint  in  the  treatment  of  his  cases  under  the  following  circum- 
stances : — "  1.  Female,  one  night  only,  to  prevent  her  being  utterly 
naked  by  the  destruction  of  her  night  apparel  and  bed-clothes. 
2.  Female,  once  only  for  nine  hours,  to  prevent  violent  attempts  to 
injure  herself  in  a  paroxysm  of  acute  mania.  3.  Male,  once  onlj^  for  two 
hours,  for  repeatedly  tearing  his  own  clothes  to  pieces.  Five  patients 
have  been  placed  in  seclusion  for  short  periods : — 1.  Male,  twice,  for 
mischievous  destruction  of  everj^thing  within  his  reach.  2.  Male, 
once  for  incessant  shouting  and  blasphemous  sweai-ing.  3.  Male,  once, 
for  extreme  violence  and  assault.  4.  Male  once,  for  the  same.  5.  Female, 
occasionally,  for  the  habitual  use  of  indecent  and  disgusting  language." 

Dr.  Edward  Simpson,  of  the  York  Hospital,  admits  that  he  has 
adopted  a  mild  form  of  mechanical  restramt  in  rare  and  exceptional 
cases. 

Mr.  Kitching,  of  the  Friends'  Eetreat,  York,  says  that  the  asylum, 
tmder  his  care,  "  has  not  considered  it  wise  to  pledge  itself  to  the  non- 
restraint  practice  as  a  principle,  conceiving  that  there  may  still  be 
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exceptional  cases  in  wliicli  mild  restraint  is  the  best  and  kindest,  as 
well  as  the  most  scientific  mode  of  dealing  with  them." 

Mr.  James  Phillips,  of  Bethnal  House,  says : — "  Mechanical  restraint 
is  never  employed  with  the  idea  of  diminishing  excitement,  or  as  a 
precaution  against  violence  or  suicide ;  never  as  a  mere  punislmient,  or 
with  the  purpose  of  saving  trouble  to  the  attendants,  by  diminishing 
their  vigilance,  or  to  render  their  persevering  efforts  of  persuasion  and 
kindness  less  necessarj'.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  have  convinced 
themselves  that,  iir  the  practical  treatment  of  msanity,  it  can  be 
entirely  disused." 

Mr.  M'Clure,  of  Earl's  Court  House,  iises  mechanical  restraint  "  in 
extreme  cases  of  maniacal  violence,  where  the  patient  is  quite  incoherent, 
and  where  I  considei-ed  the  patient  in  danger  of  sinking  from  the 
exhaustion  brought  on  by  the  violence." 

Mr.  Eoy,  of  Hammersmith,  says  : — "  More  than  one  case  has  come 
under  my  notice,  when,  from  the  patient  constantly  getting  out  of  bed 
at  night,  sleep  could  onlj-  be  procured  when  restraint  was  used." 

Mr.  Paul,  of  Camberwell  House,  has  used  mechanical  restraint  in 
one  case : — "  The  patient  to  whom  the  camisole  was  applied  was  a 
female  labom'ing  under  a  violent  paroxysm  of  maniacal  excitement,  in 
which  a  suicidal  propensity  was  strongly  marked,  the  attempts  at  self- 
destruction  being  of  an  unusually  sudden  and  dangerous  character,  and 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms  being  obviously  increased  by  the  presence 
of  attendants." 

Dr.  Sutherland  says,  he  agrees  with  Dr.  Conolly,  "  that  restramt 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  all  cases,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
with  benefit  to  the  patient." 

Mr.  Bush,  of  Clapham,  saj-s : — "  My  own  observations  lead  me  to 
believe  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  application  of  the  waistcoat 
is  unmistakably  beneficial  and  curative  in  its  effects,  inducing  sleep 
where  other  means  have  failed ;  and  also  in  some  cases,  where  sudden 
and  furious  paroxysms  show  themselves,  I  consider  it  less  hazardous 
to  the  patient  than  prolonged  struggling  with  attendants." 

Dr.  Monro  is  an  advocate  for  the  use  of  mechanical  restraint,  and 
has  used  it  "  in  the  cases  of  a  few  female  patients  more  especially,  ^nd 
with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  \'iolent  outbreaks  or  mischievous  con- 
dvict.  These  instances,  however,  have  been  of  short  duration,  and 
their  object  simply  the  prevention  of  injury  to  themselves  or  others." 

Messrs.  Bowling  and  HaUbrd,  of  Normand  House,  admit  to  have 
used  mechanical  restraint  in  the  case  of  a  patient  who  "  is  exceedingly 
dangerous,  filthy,  and  indecent.  She  is  kept  in  a  room  by  herself, 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  garden  railed  off  for  her  use.  The  only 
restraint  used  is  the  occasional  mufliing  of  the  hands  and  confinement 
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of  the  arms,  to  prevent  her  pickmg  up  and  swallowing  stones,  broken 
glass,"  &c. 

Dr.  Oxley,  of  Hackney,  says  : — "  In  some  cases,  however,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  restraint,  and  I  have  found  it  beneficial 
in  aiding  medical  treatment." 

Dr.  Torbes  Winslow  saj^s  :— "  Mechanical  restraint  is  rarely  resorted 
to  in  the  establishments  under  my  management,  except  when  its 
application  is  rendered  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
human  life,  and  the  prevention  of  habits  subversive  of  health, 
and  obviously  inimical  to  recovery.  For  many  years,  the  strait- 
waistcoat  has  not,  excepting  in  one  or  two  cases,  presenting  peculiar 
and  anomalous  features,  been  used  in  either  of  the  asylums  under 
my  care."  He  then  cites  a  case  in  illustration,  and  observes: — 
"  In  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  no  servant  of  the  establishment 
has  the  power  of  appljdng  any  kind  of  mechanical  restraint  with- 
out the  sanction  of  myself  or  my  assistant  medical  officer."  He 
subsequently  states  that,  "  as  a  curative  process  of  treatment,  gentle 
and  modified  mechanical  restraint  is  occasionally  beneficial.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  recording  this  to  be  my  deliberately  formed  opinion. 
Patients  have  often  expressed  a  wish  to  be  placed  under  mechanical 
restraint,  should  I,  in  my  judgment,  believe  that  they  would,  when 
much  excited,  commit  overt  acts  of  violence,  and  be  dangerous  to 
themselves  and  others.  In  cases  like  these,  mechanical  restraint  mnj, 
for  a  short  period,  be  applied,  not  only  without  detriment,  but  with 
positive  advantage  as  a  curative  process.  Several  instances  illustra- 
tive of  this  fact  have  come  under  my  observation.  I  have  seen  eases 
in  which  no  food  or  medicine  could  be  administered  without  subjecting 
the  patient  to  restraint.  In  these  cases,  if  all  idea  of  cure  had  been 
abandoned,  and  I  could  have  reconciled  it  to  m}^  conscience  to  allow 
the  disease  to  take  its  uninterrupted  course,  and  have  permitted  the 
patient  to  exist  upon  the  minimum  amount  of  nutriment,  and  take  no 
medicine,  all  restraint  might  easily  have  been  dispensed  with ;  but 
considering  the  cure  of  my  patient  pai'amount  to  every  other  considera- 
tion, I  had  no  hesitation  as  to  the  humane  and  right  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. Whilst  recording  these  particulars,  conclusively  demonstrative, 
according  to  my  humble  judgment,  of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of 
mechanical  restraint,  under  peculiar  and  pressing  circumstances,  I 
wish  the  Commissioners  in  Lmiacy  distinctly  to  understand  that  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that,  as  a  general  princi})le  in  treating 
the  insane,  mechanical  restraint  and  prolonged  seclusion  shovUd  un- 
doubtedly be  dispensed  with.  In  the  management  of  the  insane,  and 
in  the  conduct  of  asylums,  both  public  and  private,  the  principle  of 
treatment  should  consist  in  a  full  and  liberal  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  extending  to  the  insane  the  maximum  amount  of  liberty 
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and  indulgence  compatible  with  their  safety,  security,  and  recovery  ;  at 
the  same  time,  subjecting-  them  to  the  minimum  degree  of  mechanical 
and  moral  restraint,  isolation,  seclusion,  and  surveillance,  consistent 
with  their  actual  morbid  state  of  mind  at  the    time.      It   is    also 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  as  an  essential  principle  of  curative  treat- 
ment, the  importance  of  bringing  the  insane  confined  in  asylums,  as 
much   as  possiljle,  within  the  sphere   of  social,  kindly,  and  domestic 
influences.     In  many  cases,  isolation,  seclusion,  and  an  absolute  im- 
munity from  all  kmds  of  stimuli,  physical  and  mental,  are,  during  the 
acute  and  recent  stages  of  insanity,  indispensably  necessary  to  recovery  ; 
but  in  certain  forms  of  melancholia,  monomania,  and  in  some  chronic 
morbid  states  of  mind,  no  mode  of  moral  treatment  is  productive  of 
such  great    curative   results    as    that  now  referred  to.     I  need  not 
observe,  that  this  system  of  treatment  cannot  be  adopted  except  in 
those  estabhshments  where  there  is  an  active,  experienced,  and  intelli- 
gent resident  medical  officer,  who  fully  appreciates  the  great  value  of 
such  homely  familj'  influences  upon  the  minds  of  the  insane.      In 
our   moral  treatment,  do  we  not    occasionally  exhibit   an  excess    of 
caution,  and  exercise,  with  the  best  and  kindest  intentions,  an  undue 
amount  of  moral  restraint  and  vigilance  ?     I  think  we  may  sometimes 
err  in  being  a  little  too  distrustful  of  the  insane.     Whilst  urging  the 
necessity,   in  certain  forms  of  morbid  mind,  of  great  and  constant 
watchfulness,  particularly  in  cases  of  suicidal  monomania,  and  recent 
and  acute  attacks,  I  would  suggest,  to  those  having  the  management 
of  asylums,  the  necessity,  with  the  view  to  the  adoption  of  a  curative 
process  of  treatment,  of  placing  more  confidence  in  those  entrusted  to 
their  care,  and  of  allowing  the  patients  a  greater  amount  of  freedom, 
indulgence,  and  liberty  than  they  at  present  enjoy  in  many   of  om* 
public  and  private  asyknns.     In  many  phases   of  insanity  in  which 
confinement  is  indispensable,  the  patient's  word  may  fully  be  relied 
upon ;   and  under  certain  well-defined  restrictions,  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  feel  that  confidence  is  reposed  in  him,  and  that  he  is  ti-usted, 
and  not  altogether  (although  in  confinement)  deprived  of  his  free  and 
independent  agency.     I  feel  qui1?e  assured  that  a  judicious  liberality  of 
this  kind  will  be  generally  followed  by  the  happiest  curative  results, 
and  greatly  conduce  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  patient. 
Patients  should  be  permitted  occasionally  to  attend  divine  vrorship 
out  of  the  asylum,   when   circumstances   do  not  contra-indicate  this 
practice ;  they  should  be  allowed  also  to  walk  out  of  the  confines  of 
the  asylum,  to  attend  places  of  amusement,  visit  scientific  exhibitions ; 
and  the  resident  medical  officer  should  make  himself  their  friend  and 
companion;  thus  inspiring  them  with  confidence  in  his  skill  and  kindly 
intentions,  and  reconciling  them  to  the  degree  of  moral  restraint  to 
which  they  may  be  unavoidably  subjected." 
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Mr.  Nicoll,  of  Haiiwcll,  without  denying  that  meelianical  restraint 
is  necessary,  says  it  "  is  veiy  rarely  called  for,  and  that  seclusion  is  sel- 
dom necessary." 

Mr.  J.  W.  Holgate,  of  Hendou  House,  Middlesex,  says  : — "  In  two 
cases  of  maniacal  paroxysm,  it  was  found  necessary  to  control  the 
patients  very  temporarily,  by  means  of  a  long-sleeved  vest ;  a  course, 
I  conceive,  more  humane  and  preferable  to  a  resort  to  the  padded 
room  (particularly  in  cunning  and  suicidal  patients)  ;  patients  can  be 
more  readily  fed,  an  all-important  matter ;  medical  means,  &c.,  more 
readily  applied,  as  cold  lotions  to  the  head,  &c. ;  and  the  patient's 
habits  do  not  necessarily  degenerate  to  those  of  the  mere  animal ;  and 
I  may  further  add,  that  by  occasional  judicious  mechanical  restraint, 
the  patients  are  less  irritated  and  less  likely  to  be  injured ;  the  at- 
tendants, also,  are  less  likely  to  be  worn  out  and  exhausted." 

Dr.  Armstrong,  of  Peckham,  says :  — "  Eesti-aint  is  but  seldom  vised 
now  m  this  asj-lum :  nevertheless  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  are 
some  cases  where  the  application  of  restraint  is  essential  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  patient;  but  such  cases  are  of  rare  occurrence." 

Dr.  Atkins,  of  Stoke  Newington,  says  that — "  Some  instances  have 
occurred  in  which  I  have  deemed  it  advisable  and  even  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  mechanical  restraint.  Cases  have  occurred  in  which 
patients  would  have  been  in  a  state  of  nudity  from  various  causes 
(more  particularly  from  the  occasional  practice  of  destroying  their 
clothing),  but  for  the  use  of  some  prohibitory  measm-e,  such  as  the 
jacket  or  gloves." 

Mr.  W.  T.  Spencer,  of  Stoke  Newington,  says  that  "  mechanical 
restraint  has  been,  and  is  being,  considerably  diminished,  but  notwith- 
standing every  eftbrt  and  desire  to  effect  its  total  abolition,  it  is  in 
some  cases  found  to  be  impracticable." 

Mr.  Glenton,  of  Bensham  Asj'lum,  speaking  of  mechanical  restraint, 
says  : — "  Exceptional  cases  occur  in  which  it  is  very  difficult  and  even 
dangerous  to  dispense  with  it.  I  may  cite  the  case  of  J.  S. ;  he  is  sub- 
ject to  very  violent  paroxysms  of  epilepsy  ;  immediately  after  the  fit 
he  becomes  homicidal,  and  being  a  strohg  and  extremely  muscular  young 
man,  no  single  attendant  can  cope  with  him,  or  restrain  him  from  doing 
that  which  might  have  a  fatal  issue.  My  predecessor  nearly  lost  his  life 
during  one  of  these  paroxysms.  He  fastened  on  his  throat  with  both 
hands,  and  but  for  timely  aid  he  would  have  perished.  I  have  myself 
seen  him  attack  an  attendant  in  the  same  manner.  In  such  a  case  I 
think  coercion,  is  unavoidable  ;  it  would  require  the  constant  attendance 
of  two  men  to  prevent  fatal  consequence  ?,  and  also  to  have  two  sepa- 
rate entrances  to  the  room  where  he  is  placed ;  there  is  besides  the  risk 
of  injm-ies  during  a  struggle." 
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Mr.  Dairs,  of  Wreckenton,  observes — "  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
mechanical  restraint  can  scarcely  be  entirely  and  unreservedly  abolished, 
for  cases  frequently  occur,  where  a  certain  degree  of  restraint  to  prevent 
the  patient  injuring  himself,  or  those  aromid,  is  unavoidable  ;  and  I  am 
induced  to  consider  restraint  by  mechanical  means  more  effectual  and 
less  ii-ritating  to  the  feelings,  as  well  as  more  easily  and  readily  obtain- 
able, than  any  other." 

Dr.  Barkus,  of  Grateshead,  says  that — "  In  some  cases,  when  the 
patient  is  very  violent  to  himself  and  others,  he  is  placed  in  the  strong- 
room for  a  short  period ;  if  he  tears  his  clothes,  or  strips  himself  naked 
vv^hen  other  measures  are  of  no  avail,  handcuifs  are  used.  These  methods 
are  generally  effectual  for  the  pm-poses  aimed  at." 

Dr.  Grriesbach,  of  Dunston,  has  "  found  it  necessary  to  apply  restraint 
in  two  or  three  instances,  to  prevent  the  patients  inflicting  injuries  on 
themselves.  In  each  case,  the  method  of  restraint  has  been  by  a  light 
strait-waistcoat,  loosely  applied,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  respiration, 
or  cause  the  slightest  pain  ;  and  in  those  patients  of  destructive  habits, 
we  have  substituted  the  ordinary  blankets,  stoutly  bound  at  the  edges 
with  jean  or  bedticking,  and  also  their  personal  clothing  is  now  made 
with  stouter  material  than  those  patients  who  are  not  so  destructive. 
These  means  we  have  invariably  found  to  supersede  the  necessity  for 
restraint." 

Mr.  Tomkin,  of  Witham,  uses  mechanical  restraint  in  cases  of  "  acute 
mania,  strong  suicidal  tendency,  showing  great  violence  to  others, 
breaking  windows,  a  constant  habit  of  tearing  clothes,  and  bm-ning 
them,  &c." 

Mr.  Cornwall,  of  Fairford,  says  that  he  would  not  again  resort  to 
mechanical  restraint,  "  anless  under  the  most  pressing  emergency." 

Dr.  C.  M.  Bm-nett,  of  Alton,  says  : — "  On  the  subject  of  mechanical 
restraint,  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion  I  expressed  in  184iS  ;  viz.,  that 
as  a  remedial  means  it  has  its  use,  like  all  other  means,  which  cannot 
either  with  safety  or  advantage  be  put  aside  ;  and  it  would  be  a  parallel 
piece  of  wisdom  to  denomice  the  h^'gienic  or  the  therapeutic  treatment 
of  the  insane,  simply  because  it  is  possible  to  fall  into  grave  abuses  in 
the  employment  of  such  means.  I  do  not  think  this  fact  has  been  put 
candidly  and  dispassionately  forward  by  writers,  who  say  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  treat  the  insane  entirely  without  mechanical  restraint.  They 
deceive  themselves  by  supposing  that  the  principle  of  mechanical  re- 
straint is  done  away  with,  simply  because  it  has  been  transferred  from 
the  person  of  the  lunatic  to  the  building  or  room  in  which  he  is  con- 
fined. The  question  at  issue  does  not  involve  the  principle,  and  is 
simply  one  of  degree.  And  upon  this  point,  I  am  quite  decided  that 
the  necessity  for  resorting  to  mechanical  personal  restraint  is  by  no 
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means  so  great  as  was  j'ormcrly  sup})osed  to  be  iieccssaiy,  or  really  was 
necessary  ;  and  several  circumstances  conspire  to  efiect  this ;  but  three 
may  be  particularly  named : — 1st.  The  more  frequent  residence  of  a 
medical  superintendent,  and,  consequently,  the  more  complete  super- 
vision in  asyhuns  ;  2d.  The  improved  condition  of  the  attendants  ;  and 
3d.  The  improvement  in  the  general  treatment  of  the  insane." 

Mr.  Millard  uses  mechanical  restraint  in  extreme  cases  as  follows  : — 
"  1.  That  of  furious  mania,  where  the  patient  strikes  and  bruises  his 
own  body.  2.  In  a  case  of  pernicious  practices,  which  are  humiliat- 
ing and  degrading,  and  a  hidden  source  of  insanity,  more  frequent  than 
is  supposed.  3.  In  a  case  of  one  Avho  feeds  on  disgusting  matter, which 
destroys  life.  4.  In  a  case  where  a  patient  refuses  to  take  food  and  his 
life  is  endangered  by  starvation,  and  you  cannot  feed  him  (on  account 
of  his  resistance)  without  mechanical  restraint." 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Hadham  : — "  In  eases  of  violence  mechanical  restraint 
woukl  be  resorted  to,  in  the  strong  and  conscientious  conviction  that  it 
is  most  humane,  and  by  far  the  most  beneficial." 

Mr.  Young  says  he  adopts  non-restraint  so  fai'  as  he  believes  it  pos- 
sible to  do  so  in  a  small  private  asylum. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  considers  it  necessary  to  vise  restraint,  he  says  : — 
"  Some  of  the  patients  are  so  violent  and  unmanageable  as  to  render 
this,  in  some  instances,  at  times  absolutely  necessary,  both  on  account 
of  their  own  safety  and  comfort,  as  well  as  for  the  safety  of  those  about 
them." 

Dr.  Xoble,  of  Manchester,  is  "  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  in  certain 
cases,  some  humane  contrivance  for  mechanical  restraint  is  preferable  to 
a  struggle  between  patient  and  attendant.  The  latter  proceeding,  I  am 
led  to  think,  irritates  and  excites  by  the  sense  of  personal  antagonism 
which  it  creates.  In  the  very  few  cases  in  which  I  have  seen  employed 
the  mild  system  of  physical  coercion  described,  I  have  not  observed 
the  production  of  any  injurious  sense  of  humiliation  or  degradation." 

Mr.  Whitehead,  of  Warrington,  observes — "Mechanical  restraint  and 
seclusion  are  seldom  employed,  and  where  it  has  been  the  case  that 
either  one  or  the  other  has  been  adopted,  it  has  been  with  the  view  of 
preventing  the  patient  from  injuring  himself,  where  other  means  have 
been  tried  and  failed,  or  as  a  means  of  keeping  him  in  bed,  and  so  give 
him  the  benefit  of  a  few  hours'  rest ;  for  I  consider  that  restraint,  judi- 
ciously employed,  acts  as  an  anodyne,  and  proves  a  source  of  great  com- 
fort to  the  patient.  It  is  not  th^e  use  of  anything  which  makes  it 
objectionable,  but  its  abuse.  The  gloves  are  the  only  restraint  used 
here." 

Dr.  F.  Willis,  of  Shillingthorpe  House,  says  : — "  From  my  own  ex- 
perience, and  that  of  my  predecessors,  who  were  most  successful  in  their 
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treatment,  I  consider  mechanical  restraint  in  the  feverish  stage  cf  the 
disorder,  when  a  patient,  through  his  fever  and  resth^ssness,  cannot 
govern  himself,  a  most  merciful  and  beneficial  means  of  cure,  combined 
of  covu'se  with  medicines  calculated  to  remove  these  symptoms." 

Mr.  Landor,  of  Heigham,  Norwich,  sa^'s  : — "  Restraint  and  seclusion 
are  both  nearly  abolished  ;  of  the  first,  there  has  been  only  one  instance 
in  this  house  for  four  years,  and  there  is  a  general  opinion  that  seclu- 
sion and  padded  rooms  are  needless.  Au"  and  exercise  are  constantly 
required,  and  are  the  most  useful  parts  of  treatment :  occupation  is  most 
desirable,  but  is  the  most  difficult  to  obtain  in  private  asylums,  because 
the  class  of  people  in  them  is  one  unused  to  manual  labour,  and  to 
whom  any  active  bodily  useful  occupation  is  repugnant." 

At  Heigham  Hall,  Norwich,  under  the  joint  care  of  Mr.  Nicholls, 
Dr.  lianking,  and  Mr.  Watson,  mechanical  restraint  is  resorted  to  in 
the  treatment  of  certain  forms  of  insanity.  These  gentlemen  observe — 
"  With  reference  to  the  mooted  question  of  the  total  abolition  of  per- 
sonal mechanical  restraint,  we  beg  to  state  that  we  acknowledge  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  advantages,  as  well  as  the  moral  obligation,  to  dis- 
pense Avith  the  frequent  recourse  to  restraint  of  any  kind.  At  the  same 
time,  we  regard  the  entire  and  unconditional  abolition  of  simple  me- 
chanical restraint  as  a  piece  of  p.sychological  quackery,  well  adapted  to 
catch  the  imreflectin"-  sentimentalitv  of  the  vulgar,  but  rarelv,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent  even  by  its  warmest 
advocates.  The  occasional  use  of  the  muff  we  regard  as  indispensable 
in  certain  cases,  and  we  think  it  at  all  times  merciful  in  comparison 
with  the  horrors,  physical  and  psychological,  of  a  padded  room,  where 
the  patient  is  left  to  himself  for  hours,  and  alone.  At  the  same  time 
that  we  sanction  the  occasional  use  of  such  means  of  restraint  as  the 
muff  and  waist-belt,  we  most  distinctly  pronounce  that  it  is  not  with 
the  object  of  economising  attendants,  but  from  a  conviction  that  it  is 
for  the  advantage  of  the  patient.  We  have,  in  fact,  yet  to  learn  that 
such  restraint  of  a  violent  patient  is  more  ii'ritating  to  him  than  the 
continual  jostling  and  struggling  with  two  or  three  attendants.  There 
can  be  no  comparison  in  its  moral  effect ;  the  first  method  gives  cause 
for  violence  and  irritation  to  both  patient  and  attendants ;  the  other 
satisfies  the  patient  that,  however  much  he  may  object  to  it,  there  is 
an  authoi'ity  superior  to  his  own,  and  that  he  must  learn  obedience  and 
self-control.  We  must  again  repeat  that  it  is  upon  principle,  and  not 
for  mere  convenience,  that  we  continue  to  employ  a  certain  amount  of 
carefully  applied  mechanical  restraint." 

Dr.  Mackintosh,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Asylum,  admits  that  "  in- 
stances do  occur,  wherein  mechanical  restraint  becomes  a  necessary  and 
salutary  agent  of  cure.     I  am  of  opinion,  after  a  practical  and  almost 
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daily  obsci'vation  of  above  20  years'  residence  in  an  asylum,  that  tlio 
non-restraint  system  has  many  decided  advantages ;  but  it  has  a  limit 
beyond  which  it  is  dangerous  to  go ;  and  cases  do  occur  wherein 
mechanical  restraint  really  proves  salutary,  and  is  the  only  means  of 
relieving  the  system  and  preserving  life.  I  look  on  the  non-restraint 
system  as  generally  sound  and  practicable,  but  the  total  disuse  of  it  I 
consider  as  unsound,  and  sometimes  fatal  in  practice.  The  abuse  of 
restraint  all  rational  men  must  condemn,  but  on  that  account  to  fly  to 
an  opposite  and  most  dangerous  extreme,  from  fear  of  doing  one's  duty, 
or  to  establish  a  prmciple,  is  what  no  honourable  mind  would  sanction 
or  encom*age." 

Mr.  Mallam,  of  Hooknorton,  m  speaking  of  restraint,  says  that 
"  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient, 
and  the  safety  of  those  who  have  the  charge  of  him." 

Mr.  Norton,  of  Tenby,  says  : — "  As  to  restraint,  it  is  both  unneces- 
sary and  hm-tful  in  all  cases  except  in  acute  mania,  where  I  feel  con- 
vinced it  is  in  some  cases,  and  at  certain  times,  absolutely  indispensable; 
thus  in  cases  where  patients  will  sit  up  all  night  tearing  their  bed- 
clothes, bedaubing  themselves  and  apartment  with  excrement  and  the 
like,  they  are  betteivinvested  with  a  garment  which  prohibits  the  use 
of  the  hands  ;  they  mil  the  sooner  lie  down,  and  sleep  overcome  them, 
than  if  allowed  to  irritate  themselves  by  tearing  and  knocking  about 
all  night.  In  short,  with  careful  and  kind  conduct  on  the  part  of 
attendants,  not  one  case  in  100  requires  restraint  in  the  day-time." 

Drs.  Francis  and  Charles  Fox,  of  Brislington  House,  Bristol,  speak 
as  follows  on  the  subject  of  restraint  : — "  The  average  number  of  pa- 
tients in  the  Asylum  for  each  v\'eek  has  been  86.  The  average  number 
tinder  seclusion  for  each  week  has  been  2.  The  averaare  number  under 
restraint  for  each  week  has  been  2.  We  must  observe  that  the  eases 
of  seclusion  and  restraint  were  generally  only  for  short  periods  during 
the  day.  We  are  of  opinion  that  any  system  professing  to  reject  all 
mechanical  restraint  in  the  treatment  of  insanit}^,  would  be  injurious  to 
the  insane  ;  but  we  think  it  right  that  satisfactory  reasons  are  required 
to  be  entei'cd  in  the  weekly  reports  whenever  occasion  for  such  restraint 
arises.  With  respect  to  seclusion,  instances  so  often  occur  when  the 
removal  of  a  patient  to  a  separate  room  will  tranquillise  excitement  in 
the  case  itself,  whilst  it  contributes  to  the  comfort  of  the  rest  of  the 
community,  and  the  measure  itself  is  often  so  acceptable  to  the  patient, 
that  we  consider  it  should  not  in  such  cases  foi'm  an  entry  in  the 
weekly  report,  but  merely  be  recorded  in  the  patients'  case-book.  We 
believe  that  the  same  moral,  physical,  and  other  causes  which  have 
gradually  induced  a  more  asthenic  type  in  bodily  diseases,  may  have 
effected  a  similar  change  in  cerebral  disorders,  and  that  from  hence  in 
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part  results  the  less  frequent  occurrence  of  high  maniacal  excitement ; 
but  we  also  ascribe  much  of  this  mitigation  to  the  more  enlightened 
principles  of  treatment  which  have  been  adopted.  We  consider  that 
the  regulations  by  which  a  community  of  insane  persons  is  conducted, 
should  be  assimilated  in  a  great  measure  to  those  of  other  associated 
bodies.  The  recognition  by  the  insane  of  an  authority  to  which  they 
must  defer,  Avith  the  knowledge  that  thej'^  have  a  power  of  appeal 
against  an  undue  exercise  of  it,  is  of  much  value,  the  maintenance  of 
civilized  habits,  out  and  in-door  pursuits  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  each 
individual ;  social  intercom-se  with  the  medical  superintendents,  their 
families,  and  the  chaplain,  and  especially  a  regular  partici]jation  in  the 
obsei'vances  of  religion,  afforded  by  the  daily  public  ministrations  of  a 
chaplam,  form  the  basis  of  the  system  of  moral  management  adopted 
by  us.  We  attach  a  high  value,  even  in  incurable  cases,  to  the  con- 
soling and  restraining  influence  of  religion." 

Mr.  Terry,  of  Bailbrook  House,  Bath  Easton,  says  : — "  We  do  not 
profess  to  have  entirely  abandoned  the  use  of  mechanical  restraint ; 
we  have  always  considered  it  as  a  remedial  measui-e,  to  be  applied 
solely  by  medical  order ;  but  we  employ  it  only  in  those  cases  in 
which  some  manual  coercion  would  otherwise  ba»  necessar^^,  such  as 
where  a  sudden  and  violent  desire  for  self-destruction  occurs  in 
paroxysms.  In  such  cases,  I  believe  that  some  light  form  of  mechani- 
cal confinement  is  less  irritating  to  the  patient,  and  much  more  safe 
than  forcible  restraint  by  the  hands  of  attendants,  however  im- 
posed." 

Mr.  Gillett,  of  Taunton,  although  he  rarely  uses  restraint,  observes 
that — "  Cases,  however,  occur  at  times  in  which,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
advisable  to  have  recourse  to  it,  and  these  are  where  the  patients 
will  expose  the  person,  and,  unless  prevented,  will  not  keep  on  any 
clothes ;  others,  where  the  patient  is  wilfully  destructive,  and  is  deter- 
mined to  do  mischief  either  to  himself  or  to  those  about  him.  Kestraint, 
however,  should  only  be  resorted  to  when  other  means  fail,  and  this 
in  cases  of  extreme  necessity." 

Mr.  Woody,  of  Tamworth,  employs  mechanical  restraint  "  only  in 
cases  of  acute  mania,  and  only  in  those  cases  in  which  danger  of  injury 
is  apprehended  to  the  patient  himself.  Such  restraint  has  always  been 
limited  to  the  use  of  a  strait-waistcoat,  but  never  resorted  to  when  the 
watchfulness  and  care  of  one  or  more  attendants  has  been  thought  suf- 
ficient to  protect  the  patients  themselves  from  injiuy." 

Messrs.  Furnival  and  Charles  Surhmers,  of  Great  Foster  House, 
Egham,  say  that  for  many  years  they  have  not  emplo3^ed  mechanical 
restraint,  "  unless  in  strongly  suicidal  and  violent  cases,  and  where 
the  patients  would  otherwise  injure  themselves.    We  have  at  this  time 
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but  one  patient  who  is  subjeeted  to  restraint,  and  tliat  is  always  of 
the  simplest  and  mildest  kind  ;  viz.,  the  hands  confined  with  the  muffs 
or  gloves,  at  night  only,  to  prevent  her  from  tearing  her  dress  or  bed- 
clothes, or  doing  injury  to  hei'self." 

Mr.  Stedman,  of  Guildford,  is  occasionally  obliged  to  use  mechanical 
restraint,  and  Mr.  George  Stillvvell,  of  Epsom,  says  that  he  has  not 
vised  restraint,  "  except  in  two  severe  cases  of  acute  mania,  when  a 
linen  waistcoat  was  employed,  as  medical  means,  to  prevent  and 
restrain  the  violence  of  the  paroxysms." 

Messrs.  Newingtons,  of  Ticehurst,  Sussex,  say  that : — "  Occasion- 
ally a  patient  is  admitted  in  a  maniacal  state,  when  the  loose  camisole, 
with  long  sleeves,  is  placed  on  him,  until  the  violence  has  subsided  ; 
and  we  find  it  a  more  harmless  mode  of  securing  him  from  injury  than 
the  mechanical  restraint  of  men's  hands.  Such  cases  are  necessarily 
rare  in  a  private  asylum  ;  this  violent  stage  of  mania  belonging  rather 
to  the  acute  form  of  encephalitis,  and  being  usually  treated  in  private 
until  the  more  permanent  symptoms  of  insanity  have  indicated  them- 
selves. There  is  one  class  of  patients  with  whom,  contrary  to  our 
general  rule,  and  more  especially  of  late  years,  we  have  adopted  a 
system  of  mechanical  restramt ;  and  we  believe  that,  in  these  cases, 
beneficial  results  have  been  derived.  They  are  cases  of  pernicious 
practices,  which  no  amount  of  watchfulness  can  prevent.  The  wrists 
are  fastened  by  a  soft  strap  to  the  sides  of  the  bedstead.  As  a  general 
rule,  we  have  found,  that  where  mechanical  restraint  is  absolutely 
necessary,  the  habit  which  called  for  it  has  shortly  ceased  when  the 
patient  has  found  that  a  restraint  is  placed  on  his  actions.  The  result 
of  our  observations  and  experience  at  Ticehurst  is,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  establish  a  fixed  rule,  forbidding  all  mechanical  restraint ;  but  it 
will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  very  much  is  to  be  effected 
without  resorting  to  such  measures,  provided  the  number  of  attendants 
is  ample.  A  patient,  cheerful,  and  respectful  behaviour  on  the  part  of 
an  attendant,  indulgence  tow^ards  harmless  caprices,  but  steadiness  in 
not  permitting  what  would  prove  injurious ;  change  of  attendant, 
where  an  obvious  antipathy  has  arisen,  and  various  forms  of  moral 
control,  will  often  accomplish  what  no  amount  of  mechanical  restraint 
will  effect,  by  calming  a  violent  patient,  and  thus  promoting  his  chance 
of  recovery,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  equally  secure  from  mischief." 

Mr.  Bodington,  of  Drifibld  Asylum,  remarks  :— "  That  the  theory  of 
total  non-restraint,  so  loudly  proclaimed  and  upheld  by  some  prac- 
titioners, has  resulted,  on  the  whole,  in  much  advantage  in  the  treat- 
ment and  cure  of  lunacy,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  bvit,  like  all  imperfect 
theories,  when  carried  into  practice,  the  good  effected  has  not  been 
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unaccompanied  with  serious  concomitant  evils,  plainly  pointing  to  a 
modification  of  tlie  system  as  the  best  for  general  adoption.  Properly 
modified  and  regulated,  the  abuses  which  formerly  existed  under  the 
restraint  system  may  be  for  the  most  part  swept  away ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  dangers  and  difficulties  arising  from  the  total  absence 
of  all  restraint  at  all  times  unexceptionably,  may  be  avoided.  I  cannot 
but  consider  the  doctrine  of  total  non-restraint  to  be  an  ultraism  which 
overshoots  the  mark,  and  goes  beyond  the  truth.  It  becomes,  then,  a 
question  as  to  the  best  method  of  meeting,  resisting,  and  overcoming 
the  propensity  to  attack  and  destroy,  which  commonly  appertains  to 
mental  derangement,  and  which,  under  certain  forms  of  the  malady,  in 
some  way  or  other  displays  itself.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
my  entire  conviction  that  the  use  (taking  care  that  there  should  be 
no  abuse)  of  instruments  of  restraint,  properly  adapted,  is  the  most 
efficacious  and  merciful  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty.  I  hold  the 
clamour,  the  agitation,  or  the  remonstrances  against  instrumental 
restraint  to  be  good  and  tenable  only  as  against  the  abuses  of  it,  and 
that  when  carried  so  for  as  to  overturn  the  use  of  that  system,  they 
tend  to  substitute  other  abuses  for  those  they  would  remove.  There 
are  the  cases  of  the  lunatics  who  will  not  keej)  theii'  beds,  Ijut  will  be 
up  even  all  through  the  night,  and  in  severe  frosty  weather  are  in 
danger  of  being  frost-bitten.  No  personal  efforts  of  an  attendant  can 
be  effectual  in  remedying  this  evil.  The  system  of  total  non-restraint 
leaves  these  cases  quite  unprovided  for.  It  is  impossible  to  meet  them 
otherwise  than  by  a  mild  and  judicious  application  of  instrumental 
restraint." 

Mr.  Warwick,  of  Laverstock  House,  near  Salisbmy,  says : — "  As  I 
consider  the  milder  forms  of  mechanical  restraint  to  be  of  service  in 
some  cases  of  insanity,  I  still  occasionally  employ  them.  I  advocate 
plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  out-door  games,  walks  in  the 
grounds,  rambles  about  the  surrounding  country.  I  promote  the 
breeding  and  keeping  of  domestic  animals  by  patients ;  and  also  the 
cultivation  of  flowers  ;  I  encourage  music,  singing,  drawing,  painting, 
fancy  works,  and  the  usual  recreations.  Billiards,  chess,  backgammon, 
cards,  reading,  &c." 

Dr.  Nash,  of  Kingsdown  House,  Box,  says,  that  "  mechanical  re- 
straint is  very  rarely  used  in  my  establishment.  I  have  found  it 
necessary  on  a  few  occasions,  in  extremely  violent  and  dangerous  cases,  to 
use  a  waistcoat  until  the  violence  of  the  paroxysm  had  subsided,  bvit 
have  never  continued  it  longer  than  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  patient  or  others,  as  the  case  might  be.  I  have  always  tried 
gentle  means  in  the  management  of  the  insane,  and  feel  sure  much 
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more  may  be  clone  witli  kindness  than  in  any  otlier  way,  except  in  very 
violent  and  dangerous  cases." 

Mr.  Anning-son,  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  relates  the  case  of  one  lady 
who,  "  with  but  few  intervals,  was  obliged  to  be  kept  constantly  under 
restraint,  in  consequence  of  her  determined  violence  and  destructive 
habits,  until  the  31st  of  August,  1S53,  when  she  was  removed  to 
jmother  establishment.  Since  that  time,  no  patient  has  been  subjected 
to  either  restraint  or  seclusion." 

Dr.  P.  Smith,  near  Leeds,  says  that : — "  Exceptional  cases  of  mania 
exist  where  the  use  of  mechanical  restraint  for  a  short  period  is  followed 
by  the  most  beneficial  effects,  where  the  patient,  possessing  a  certain 
control  over  his  actions,  is  yet  deficient  in  the  wish  to  exert  it.  In 
these  cases,  a  short  period  of  '  dviresse'  excites  the  dormant  power  of 
self-control,  as  a  prevention  of  further  i-estraint." 

Mr.  Allis,  of  Fern  Hall,  near  York,  remarks,  after  referring  to 
some  cases  in  which  he  has  used  restraint,  that  he  has  "  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  employment  of  such  restraint  was  beneficial  to  the 
patient.  One  of  the  cases  is  now  in  the  house,  and  the  use  of  such 
restraint  has  never  for  a  moment  interfered  with  the  kind  feelines 
which  have  always  svibsisted  between  the  patient  and  the  managers  of 
the  institution." 

Mr.  Metcalfe,  near  York,  states  that  he  would  not  have  recourse  to 
mechanical  restraint  "  for  any  case  of  mischief,  only  where  danger  to 
the  patient  or  others  exists,  and  this  of  extreme  nature ;  were  it  used, 
the  medical  treatment  would  not  be  more  carefully  weighed ;  and  I 
should,  as  hitherto,  only  use  it  myself,  keeping  the  means  as  the  drugs 
are  kept,  and  classing  them  as  aids  with  any  nauseous  medicine,  or 
powerful  remedy,  not  to  be  trusted  in  unskilled  hands." 

Mr.  Nelson,  near  York,  declares  that  he  is  "  an  advocate  of  me- 
chanical restraint,  and  considers  it,  when  properly  used,  a  powerful 
remedial  agent ;  it  is  a  promotive  of  comfort  to  the  patient,  a  preven- 
tive of  suicide  and  injury  to  others,  and  an  adjuvant  to  medicinal 
treatment  in  procuring  quiet,  and  consequently  sleep,  and  I  am  borne 
out  by  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  patients  after  recovery.  One  (a 
case  of  acute  mania)  stated  that  he  could  not  sleep,  except  when 
restrained ;  another  (a  case  of  intermittent  mania)  was  so  conscious 
of  the  comfort,  that  he  wished  to  be  restrained  at  the  approach  of  the 
fits." 

Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Heworth  Asylum,  near  York,  sa,y&  that  he  has 
entirely  abandoned  restraint,  "  except  in  one  single  instance,  the  case 
of  a  female,  who  was  very  destructive  dvu'ing  the  night.  A  single 
light  glove  put  on  the  right  hand  had  the  effect  of  preventing  her 
from  destroying  her  clothes.     As  to  seclusion,  I  have  never  employed 
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or  tried  it,  in  any  case  at  Heworth.  AVheu  very  violent,  I  have  had 
recourse  to  a  few  doses  of  Ant.  Tart.,  which  I  have  invariably  found 
serviceable." 

A  nimiber  of  gentlemen  assume  the  title  of  advocates  for  non- 
mechanical  restraint,  but  who  consider  it  necessary  to  forcibly  confine 
the  liml)s  of  patients  in  certain  surgical  cases. 

Dr.  llobert  Boyd,  of  the  Somerset  Asylum,  says : — "  In  reply  to 
your  question  of  mechanical  restraint,  I  beg  to  state  that  nothing  has 
ever  been  provided  or  used  for  that  purpose  in  this  institution.  In  the 
last  five  years  there  have  been  six  or  seven  cases,  chiefly  vmder  sm-gical 
treatment,  in  which  it  was  essential  to  prevent  the  patients  removing 
the  dressings ;  and  the  wrist  was  accordingly,  so  far  as  necessary,  con- 
fined by  a  handkerchief." 

Dr.  Harrington  Tuke,  of  Manor  House,  Chiswick,  admits  that  he 
has  been  obliged  to  use  mechanical  restraint.  In  this  case  he  says : — 
"  I  employed  restraint  for  a  few  nights  with  most  satisfactory  results  j 
but  I  had  recourse  to  it  with  great  reluctance,  and  only  after  frequent 
consultations  with  tlie  friends  and  former  medical  attendant  of  the 
patient.  I  do  not  often  use  the  padded  room,  and  never  in  melanchoha 
or  .suicidal  mania." 

Dr.  Conolly  has  recorded  his  experience  at  some  length,  and  although 
of  course  it  is  well-known  what  his  views  are  on  the  question  of  me- 
chanical restraint,  he  nevertheless  admits  that  he  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  use  it  in  a  few  surgical  cases.  When  speaking  of  the  former 
condition  of  the  asylums  in  this  country,  he  says  : — "  The  disuse  of 
mechanical  restraints  of  all  kinds  has  been  productive  of  an  incalculable 
amount  of  advantage  to  the  insane.  The  general  tranquillity,  comfort, 
and  satisfaction  visible  in  all  well-conducted  as^dunis,  public  and  private, 
attest  this  in  the  strongest  manner.  Fewer  accidents  occur ;  revenge 
is  seldom  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  patients  ;  scenes  of  violence  are 
seldom  or  never  witnessed;  the  patients  manifest  no  terror,  and,  on  re- 
coverv,  retain  no  sense  of  degradation  ;  often  after  leaving  the  asylum, 
coming  to  it  again  as  voluntary  visitors  to  associates  and  friends,  of 
whose  good  offices  they  ai'e  fully  sensible." 

But  we  would  ask  Dr.  Conolly,  whether  the  great  improvement  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  management  of  public  and  private  asylums  is 
not  in  some  onectMire  to  be  attributed  to  the  more  general  prevalence  of 
enlightened  views  with  reference  to  the  pathology  and  curability  of  in- 
sanity ?  We  do  not  think  it  fair  to  ascribe  the  general  amelioration 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  insane  solely  to  the  inculca- 
tion of  opinions  adverse  to  the  use  of  mechanical  restramt. 

Mr.  Parsons,  of  Bristol,  says  that  "  mechanical  restraint  is  nevqr 
employed,  except  when  it  may  become  necessary  in  tlie  course  of  sur- 
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gical  treatment,  to  prevent,  for  instance,  the  forcible  removal  of  dressings 
from  a  wound." 

We  proceed  with  ova-  analysis  of  those  who  represent  that  mechanical 
restraint  is  not  resorted  to  in  the  asylums  luider  their  manage- 
ment, but  who  express  no  opinion  upon  the  abstract  question.  We 
can  well  understand  that  a  medical  superintendent  of  an  asylum 
may  be  in  a  position  to  say,  that  no  mechanical  restraint  is  at  the 
period  of  the  making  his  return  to  the  Commissioners  used,  but  who 
nevertheless  is  of  opinion,  that  cases  do  arise,  for  the  safety  and  treat- 
ment of  which  it  would  be  necessary.  Dr.  Begley,  of  Hanwell,  says 
as  follows : — "  With  reference  to  the  disuse  or  employment  of  me- 
chanical restraint  and  seclusion,  I  have  to  state,  tliat  the  former  has 
not  been  used  in  this  asylum  for  several  years,  and  that  on  the  male 
side  the  latter  is  resorted  to  chiefly  in  cases  of  excitement  premonitory 
of,  or  consequent  upon,  paroxysms  of  epilepsy.  Seclusion  is  also  occa- 
sionally employed  in  cases  of  recent,  and  in  those  of  recurrent  mania, 
iisually,  however,  o\\\j  for  brief  periods  ;  exercise  in  the  open  air,  with 
an  attendant,  sometimes  with  two  (according  to  circumstances),  being 
generally  found  efficacious  in  soothing  such  patients,  and  with  the  aid 
of  medicinal  and  dietetic  remedies,  procuring  refreshing  sleep  for  them. 
In  the  ii-ritabilit}',  too,  manifested  by  persons  affected  with  general 
paralysis  in  the  last  stage,  and  attended  Avith  much  debility,  it  is 
customary,  when  the  weather  does  not  admit  of  their  being  drawn 
about  the  grounds  in  Bath  chairs,  to  seclude  these  in  padded  rooms,  for 
protection  against  injuries  by  falls,  &c." 

Mr.  Stocker,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  says  : — "  All  restraint  has  been  re- 
moved (except  restriction  to  the  room  of  the  patient  on  the  occurrence 
of  violent  paroxysms  of  mania) ;  and  this  liberty  has  been  followed  by 
most  marked  improvement  in  the  general  condition  and  conduct  of 
the  patients,  many  of  whom,  having  previously  conducted  themselves 
with  great  violence,  and  contracted  very  offensive  habits,  have,  since 
the  adoption  of  the  non-restraint  system,  been  much  more  quiet,  cleanly, 
and  orderl3^" 

Dr.  Steward,  of  Southall,  adopts  the  non-restraint  sj'stem. 

Dr.  Wood,  of  Kensington,  says  that  he  has  used  no  mechanical  re- 
straint since  his  connexion  with  this  establishment,  but  he  makes  the 
following  important  admission,  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that, 
notwithstanding  an  increased  number  of  attendants,  casualties  will  occur 
more  frequently  where  restraint  is  altogether  disused." 

Mr.  Bumball,  of  St.  Alban's,  may  be  placed  in  this  class. 

Mr.  Slatebrook,  of  Brook  Villa,  Liverpool,  says, — "  Since  my  appoint- 
ment, there  has  not  been  any  mechanical  restraint.    In  some  instances 
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we  have  tried  half  an  hour  or  an  hour's  seclusion;  in  other  in- 
stances, seclusion  in  the  padded  room.  Seclusion  has  produced  a 
good  effect ;  it  has  calmed  violence,  changed  the  obstinate,  silenced 
the  noisy,  soothed  the  irritable,  and  induced  sleep  in  the  restless; 
in  some,  the  result  has  been  such,  that  a  mere  reference  to  it  has 
had  the  desired  effect." 

Mr.  AVilliam  Cooper,  of  the  Norwich  Infirmary,  says : — "  Every 
species  of  mechanical  restraint  is  abolished,  and  recourse  but  rarely  had 
to  seclusion.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  seclude,  it  is  seldom 
needful  to  carry  it  beyond  a  few  hours,  and  it  is  principally  adopted 
where  a  patient  requires  to  be  removed  as  a  means  of  protection  to  the 
others.  The  most  refractory  are  sometimes  removed  to  their  dormi- 
tories for  a  short  period,  and  this  temporary  banishment  is  found 
useful.  The  padded  rooms  with  which  the  institution  is  provided  ai-e 
but  seldom  used,  and  only  when  the  patient  is  uncontrollable  by  any 
moral  agency.  The  class  of  patients  most  frequently  subjected  to  this 
species  of  control  are  those  who,  when  admitted,  are  in  a  state  of 
furious  mania  ;  and  much  benefit  is  frequently  derived  by  a  short  deten- 
tion in  this  room :  it  removes  them  from  all  sources  of  external  irrita- 
tion, and  except  where  fear  is  induced  by  it,  which  I  have  occasionally 
seen  (especially  with  females),  it  operates  in  producing  a  calm  and  quiet 
most  desirable  of  attainment.  In  the  early  stages  of  acute  mania,  rest 
and  seclusion,  removal  from  all  excitement  and  from  every  predisposing 
cause,  constitute  the  principal  method  of  cure  adopted." 

Mr.  Pritchard,  of  Northampton,  does  not  find  it"  necessary  to  use 
mechanical  restraint  in  the  treatment  of  his  patients. 

Mr.  C.  Williams,  near  York,  says, — "  There  has  been  no  mechanical 
restraint  or  seclusion  employed  since  I  have  been  in  attendance, — viz., 
two  months." 

Mr.  Langworthy,  of  Plympton  House,  gives  a  qualified  opinion  on 
the  subject,  and  says  that,  although  he  never  uses  mechanical  restraint, 
"  in  some  suicidal  cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  do  so,  unless  implicit 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  servants." 

We  have  now  fairly  laid  before  our  readers  an  impartial  summary  of 
the  opinions  of  some  of  the  principal  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  prac-^ 
tice  of  lunacy  in  this  country,  on  the  subject  of  mechanical  restraint. 
It  is  but  right  that  we  should  state  that  many  of  the  superintendents 
connected  with  several  of  our  private  and  public  asylums,  have  made 
no  rephes  to  the  circular  of  the  Commissioners;  however,  the  evidence  is 
considerable  upon  the  point,  and  having  given  a  digest  of  it,  we  leave 
our  readers  to  form  their  own  conclusions  upon  the  important  point  to 
which  it  refers.  The  Commissioners  in  Lmiacy  still  entertain  the 
opinion  that  all  mechanical  restraint  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
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may  eventually  be  done  away  with.  It  would  appear  that  an  influtmtial 
body  of  men,  practically  engaged  in  the  management  of  asylums  think 
differently. 
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We  cannot  permit  our  present  number  to  be  published  without  bring- 
ing specially  under  the  notice  of  oiu*  readers  three  important  trials, 
involving  the  plea  of  insanity  in  criminal  and  civil  cases,  that  have 
occurred  within  a  recent  period.  The  two  civil  cases  will  no  doubt  be 
carefully  read  and  well  studied  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  medico- 
legal questions.  The  criminal  case  has,  from  its  peculiar  associa- 
tions, which  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  further  to  allude  to,  excited  an 
unusual  degree  of  professional  and  public  interest,  and  has  given  rise 
to  much  animadversion  and  discussion  in  the  public  and  medical  jour^^ 
nals  of  the  day.  This  case  will,  from  its  peculiar  features,  take  a 
prominent  position  among  the  Causes  Celebres  of  British  Criminal 
Jurisprudence.  We  will  proceed,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  consideration 
of  the  two  civil  cases. 

Roberts  v.  Keeslake. — In  this  case  Elizabeth  Roberts  was  the 
plaintiff,  and  Charles  Edwin  Kerslake,  and  Mary  Ann,  his  wife,  were 
the  defendants.  It  was  an  issue  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  which 
the  plaintiff  affirmed  that  Henry  Roberts  duly  made  and  executed  his 
last  will  and  testament  on  the  4th  Dec.  1853,  which  was  denied  by 
the  defendants.  This  case  was  tried  at  the  Warwick  Summer  Assizes, 
before  Mr.  Baron  Parke  and  a  special  jury,  in  August  last.  The  facts 
of  the  case  are  briefly  as  follows : — Mr.  Roberts,  whose  will  was  dis- 
puted on  the  ground  of  the  insanity  of  the  testator,  had  for  many 
years  carried  on  the  business  of  a  grocer  and  general  dealer  in  the  towns 
of  Warwick  and  Leamington.  In  1849  he  retired  from  business,  after 
having  amassed  a  considerable  fortune.  He  made  his  will  entirely  in 
favour  of  his  wife,  on  the  4th  Dec.  1853.  He  died  on  the  1st  Feb. 
1854.  It  appears  that  he  had  no  other  near  relations,  excepting  a 
sister,  who  had  married  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Kerslake,  who  was 
heiress  at  law,  and  who  now  sought  to  dispute  the  will.  Mr.  Roberts 
married  in  1835,  and,  according  to  the  Attorney-General's  statement, 
there  had  existed  during  their  married  life  the  greatest  cordiality  and 
affection.     The  question  really  at  issue  was,  whether,  on  the  4th  Dec. 

*  ].   Eoberts  v.  Kerslake.     Tried  at  the  Summer  Assizes,  Warwick,  1854. 

2.  The  Duke  of  Manchester  v.  Bennett.  Tried  at  the  Spring  Assizes,  Kingston, 
1854. 

3.  Queen  i\  Brough.     Tried  at  Guildford,  August  9,  1854. 
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1853,  the  clay  upon  wliicli  he  made  his  will,  he  was  of  sound  and  dis- 
posing intellect. 

The  following  evidence  was  laid  before  the  juiy  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff: — 

JKr.  Wm.  Oshorn  had  been  mixed  up  with  him  in  several  public 
matters,  and  seen  him  frequently.  He  was  a  shrewd  man,  and  always 
took  care  of  his  own  interest.  He  was  occasionally  odd-tempered,  pas- 
sionate, and  strange  in  his  manner.  Not  more  so  of  late,  that  he  was 
aware  of. 

Mr.  Wm.  Satcliell  said  Mr.  Roberts  was  excitable,  and  liked  to  have 
his  own  w'ay.  Always  thought  him  peculiar.  Met  him  as  late  as 
October  or  November  last,  and  thovght  he  saw  a  great  change  in  his 
bodily  condition.  Saw  no  change  in  his  mind.  At  public  meetings  he 
was  loud  and  excited.  He  became  a  candidate  for  Warwick  in  184;7, 
and  had  some  small  copper  coins  on  which  were  struck  the  words, 
"  Vote  for  Eoberts." 

Mr.  David  Johnson  had  met  Mr.  Eoberts  at  the  local  Board.  What 
he  said  was  consistent,  but  his  manner  was  inconsistent.  What  he 
said  was  very  sensible.  Never  saw  anything  to  the  contrary  of  his 
being  sane  and  rational.  No  change  struck  him  in  his  general  de- 
meanour'or  conduct,  public  or  private,  up  to  the  last  time  he  saw  him. 

Mr.  Joseph  Fletcher  had  never  perceived  anything  the  matter  with 
his  mind.     Had  seen  him  excited. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gihbs  saw  him  on  the  12th  October.  His  understand- 
ing was  very  good.     He  was  a  good  man  of  business. 

Mr.  Wm.  Eyres  last  saw  him  on  the  26th  of  October.  Up  to  that 
time  he  had  noticed  no  failure  in  his  mind,  but  he  became  thinner. 
Considered  he  was  a  man  of  sound  understanding. 

Mr.  U.  Elliot  Jloole  had  had  business  transactions  with  him.  Re- 
ceived a  visit  from  him  in  Septemlier,  and  paid  him  a  visit  in  October. 
Did  not  observe  much  difference  in  his  health  in  September.  He  had 
always  been  ill  since  he  knew  him.  He  spoke  to  him  about  having  put 
up  for  Warwick. 

Mr.  Bichard  Archer  Wallington  :  The  first  allusion  made  to  the 
settlement  of  his  affairs  by  Mr.  Roberts  was  eighteen  months  pre- 
viously. He  said,  if  anything  happened  to  him,  he  wished  his  wife  to 
send  for  him  immediately,  as  he  wished  him  to  have  the  arrangement 
of  his  affairs.  Was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him  frequently.  He  said 
that  his  sister  had  influenced  the  father  in  making  the  will.  Trans- 
acted business  -with  Mr.  Roberts  on  the  18th  of  November,  1853,  and' 
on  Monday,  the  28th  November,  and  there  Avas  not  the  least  failm-e  in 
Mr.  Roberts's  mental  capacity  that  he  could  discern.  He  had  changed 
in  bodily  health  twelve  months  previously.  The  following  conversa- 
tion took  place  at  the  interview  on  the  28th  November : — "  1  said, 
'  Mr.  Roberts,  have  you  made  your  will  ?'  He  said,  '  No  ;  he  thought 
of  making  one.'  I  then  referred  to  the  conversation  eighteen  months 
before,  and  told  him  it  was  useless  to  send  forme,  unless  he  had  already 
prepared  what  is  to  be  carried  out.  His  reply  was,  '  1  mean  to  come 
to  you,  and  you  shall  make  the  will.'     I  said,  '  How  do  you  wish  to 

Q  Q  2 
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dis])ose  of  your  property  ?'     He  said,  '  I  shall  leave  the  whole  to  my 
wife ;  and  those  who  are  s^ood  to  her,  she  can   be  good  to  them.'     1 
said,  '  This  is  a  very  simple  affair,  and  you  had  better  carry  it  out  at 
once.'     He  said,  '  I  don't  know  about  the  witnesses ;  I  don't  wish  it 
to  be  known  I  have  made  a  \vill.'      T  said,  '  You  can  come  to  our  office, 
and  either  my  partner  or  my  clerk  can  witness  it  with  me.'     He  said, 
'  That  would  not  do  ;  it  would  be  talked  of.'     After  further  conversa- 
tion, he  said  he  thought  Dr.  Franklin  would  witness  it.     I  said,  '  You 
can't  have  a  better  man  ;  let  me  speak  to  him  about  it.'     He  said,  '  I 
will  speak  to  him,  and  you  can  come  up  some  time  when  he  is  here.' 
I  said,  '  Don't  delay  this  mattex",  as  you  have  made  up  your  mind  about 
it.'     I  then  said,  '  Are  you  aware  that  if  anything  were  to  happen  to 
you,  your  wife  would  not  have  sixpence  of  your  property  ?'     He  ap- 
peared  astonished,  and  said  the  matter  should  be  done."    Was  to  speak 
to  Dr.  Franklin  on  the  subject.     On  Thursday  or  Friday  he  saw  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  asked  if  Roberts  had  spoken  to  him.     Inquired  of  Dr. 
Franklin  the  state   of  Mr.  Roberts's  health,   and  in  consequence  of 
what  Dr.  Franklin  said,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Roberts  to  tell  her  Dr. 
Franklin's  opinion,  on  the  Thursday  or  Frida3^     Saw   Mr.  Roberts 
again  on  Friday,  Dec.  2nd,  at  his  house,  on  other  business.    Considered 
him  worse  in  health,  but  he  was  quite  rational  in  conversation.     He 
saw  him  on  Sunday  morning,  before  church  service.     Conversed  with 
him  for  five  or  six  minutes,  but  did   not  speak  to  him  on  business. 
Showed  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  mental  excitement ;  on  the  con- 
trary, was  then  calmer  than  he  had  seen  him  for  years.    Was  expecting 
to  leave  for  London  on  the  followmg  morning,  and  in  consequence  of 
that,  and  what  he  heard yrow  Dr.  Franklin,  he  determined  to  call  on 
Mr.  Roberts  again  the  same  Sunday.     Called  about  four  o'clock,  and 
he  was  then  out  for  a  walk,  and  came  in  by  himself.     ITe  teas  quite 
free  from  excitement  in  the  afternoon,  but  he  appeared  stronger,  as  if, 
as  he  said,  refreshed  from  his  walk.     Asked  Roberts  lohetlier  he  had 
altered  his  intention  with  respect  to  his  icill,  and  he  said  he  had  not. 
Said,    '  /  think  you  had   much   better    make    the   tcill   to-day,  as  Dr. 
Franklin  and  myself  are  both  at    liberty.'      lie  showed  some   disin- 
clination at  first,  and  said  he  would  do  it  in  the  course  of  the  week. 
I  said,  '  I  cannot  make  it  for  you  then,  for  I  expect  to  leave  for  London 
to-morrow,  and  may  be  detained  a  week  or  a  fortnight ;  you  had  better 
ring  the  bell,  and  send  for  Dr.  Franklin.     Dr.  Franklin  was  sent  for. 
I  made  the  will.     Wrote  it  while  Dr.  Franklin  was  being  sent  for. 
Asked  Mr.  Roberts  if  he  had  altered  his  intention   u'ith  respect  to  the 
disposal  of  his  property.     Wrote  the  will  in  Mr.  Roberts's  presence, 
and  read   it  over  before  Dr.  Franklin    arrived.      When  the  Doctor 
arrived,  I  told    him  Mr.  Roberts  was  desirous  of   making    his  will. 
Handed  the  will  to  Mr.  Roberts,  and  said,  '  Read  it  yourself     Mr. 
Roberts  read  and  signed  the  will.     I  mentioned  the  usual  formal  pub- 
lication, which  words  he  repeated  after  me.     Dr.  Franklin  said,  '  Mr. 
Roberts,  you  quite  understand  the  natm'e  of  jowr  will  ?'     Mr.  Roberts 
said  he  did.     They  then  put  their  signatures  to  it  as  attesting  wit- 
nesses to  the  will.     I  asked  Roberts  whether  I  should  take  the  will 
with  me  or  leave  it  j  and  he  told  me  to  take  it  with  me.     After  the 
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signature  of  the  will,  remained  witli  him  ahout  ten  minutes.  He  was 
in  the  same  state  when  I  lelt  liim  as  during  the  remainder  of  the  inter- 
view. He  was  perfeetly  competent  to  dispose  of  his  property,  or  I 
would  not  have  signed  it.  I  had  latterly  seen  him  under  much  de- 
pression. He  was  less  depressed  in  his  spirits  on  the  Sunday  when  he 
signed  his  will,  than  I  had  seen  him  for  a  long  time.  He  was  calm 
and  collected,  and  free  from  despondency.  He  gave  no  I'eason  for 
wishing  to  put  off  making  his  will.  I  considered  it  was  mere  matter 
of  procrastination. 

Mr.  Jfm.  Smith :  On  Saturday  evening,  the  3rd  of  December,  went 
to  see  Mr.  Roberts  at  his  house.  Dr.  Franklin  was  there.  Asked  how 
he  was,  and  he  put  his  hand  up  to  his  head,  comjjiaiuin//  bitterli/  of  pain. 
Dr.  Franklin  said  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
take  medicine,  and  he  again  asked  him  to  take  some.  He  refused,  say- 
ing, "-3/y  life  is  valuable  for  mif  wife^s  sake.'"  He  gave  the  same 
answer  several  times  over  to  Dr.  Franklin  and  himself. 

Mrs,  Roberts,  the  widow,  deposed  that  Mr.  Roberts's  health  de- 
clined in  1850.     He  wasted  considerably  within  the  last  few  months. 
He  was  lately  more  excited  in  mind ;    he  suffered  a  great  deal  from 
sciatica  ;  that  made  him  irritable.    Although  he  became  more  irritable, 
she  fomid  no  change  m  his  understanding  with  reference  to  matters  of 
business, —  not  the  least.     On  the  Saturday,  December  3rd,   she  sent 
for  Mrs.  Kerslake,  his  sister,  stating  that  her  brother  was  very  ill,  and 
she  should  like  to  see  her  in  consequence.     She  came  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock,  and  saw  her  brother.    She  showed  her  Mr.  Wallington's 
note.     Mi"s.  Kerslake  said  she  w^as  not  aware  her  brother  was  so  ill. 
She  told  her  he  was  very  ill ;  and  Mrs.  Kerslake  said  she  thought  her 
brother  ouo-ht  to  settle  his  affairs.     She  had  heard  that  Mr.  Roberts 
and  Mr.  Wallington  had  had  some  conversation  about  a  will.     She  did 
not  know  how  her  husband  intended  to  dispose  of  his  property.  When 
Mrs.  Kerslake  left,   Mrs.  Roberts  accompanied  her.     When  he  came 
back,  he  said  he  would  go  to  the   Public  Hall  and  read  the  papers. 
When  he  came  back  from  there,  there  was  something  peculiar  about 
him.      He  had  met  with  Mr.   Payton  and  Mr.   Cookes.      He  said, 
"  That  fellow  Payton  wanted  to  come  in  and  take  wine ;  but  1  would 
not  have  it."      lie  tvas  very  much  excited,  and  very  different  to  when 
he  went  out.     Dr.  Franklin  came  soon  afterwards,  and  wanted  to  in- 
duce him  to  take  the  medicines  which  he  had  prescribed  for  him  the  day 
previously.     He  refused.     He  never  would  take  medicine  if  he  could 
avoid  it.     He  had  no  objection  to  external  applications.     He  would 
apply  to  medical  gentlemen  for  advice,  but  he  would  not  take  their 
medicines.     On  this  occasion  he  said,  ''  No,  Dr.  Franklin,  I  icill  not 
take  it ;  my  life  is  too  valuable  to  this  yood  lady,  my  ivife.''''     He  was  in 
the  habit  of  expressing  himself  strongly,  and  was  very  obstinate  at 
times.     The  excitement  lasted  half-an-hour.     He  went  to  bed,  and 
passed  a  good  night.     Two  men  were  sent  by  JJr  Franklin,  but  she 
did  not   know  that  till  the  next  morning.      Tilsley,  the  gardener, 
stayed  in  the  house  that  night,  but  she  did  not  know  it  till  after.     He 
once  imagined  there  were  people  outside  the  house.      That  was,  perhaps, 
twelve  months  previously.     iShe  Uiinks  he  called  iivo  jjolicemen  out  of 
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the.  u'lJuJow,  to  ask  tliem  to  look  round.  It  was  the  horse  that  made 
the  noise.  Site  recollects  his  qettinr/  up  one  nir/ht  in  November,  and 
hurning  some  papers.  He  said  he  had  some  old  papers,  and  should  like 
to  destroy  them.  She  got  up  too.  They  were  old  letters  and  town 
papers.  She  thinks  it  was  hetween  midnight  and  break  of  day.  He 
was  a  bad  sleeper.  He  always  formed  his  business  plans  at  night,  and 
would  get  up  and  make  a  note  of  them.  He  would  sometimes  get  up 
and  write  letters  in  the  night.  This  had  been  the  case  for  many  years. 
On  Saturday  he  passed  a  good  night,  and  on  Sunday  morning  he  ap- 
peared better.  Previously  to  that  his  nights  had  been  bad,  and  this 
was  the  first  good  night  he  had  had  for  some  time.  After  dinner,  he 
walked  out  for  aboiit  two  hours.  When  he  returned,  he  said  he  was 
much  better,  and  refreshed.  Mr.  Wallington  came  and  waited  till 
Mr.  Roberts  came  in.  When  he  returned,  Mr.  Wallington  asked  for 
a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  she  had  understood  the  will  was  to  be 
made.  She  was,  that  day,  constantly  in  communication  with  her 
husband.  There  was  nothing  in  his  conduct  that  she  perceived,  that 
gave  any  indication  of  his  mind  being  affected, — not  the  slightest.  He 
was  calm  that  day,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  excitement.  He  did 
not  talk  a  great  deal.  He  was  not  in  his  usual  high  fiow  of  spirits. 
His  spirits  were  lower  towards  evening,  and  he  complained  of  his  head. 
He  was  excited  next  day.  On  Monday  morning,  Mr.  Roberts  appeared 
to  be  going  on  fiivourably.  In  about  an  hoiu',  before  the  breakfast 
things  had  been  removed,  he  said  to  his  cousin,  who  had  come  in, 
"  Selina,  come  out  of  the  room ;  the  chimney  is  on  fire.''''  There  was  a 
very  large  fire,  and  they  were  burning  Cannel  coal  in  a  stove,  which 
made  a  great  noise.  She  has  been  alarmed  by  the  same  thing  since 
then.  Her  husband  went  out  of  the  room.  The  fire  was  put  out.  He 
was  very  excited  in  the  morning,  and  was  worse  that  day.  Dr. 
Franklin  came,  and  could  not  succeed  in  inducing  him  to  take  medi- 
cine. 

Joseph  Franklin  had  observed  his  health  give  way  for  two  or  three 
years.  Saw  him  two  or  three  times  m  the  week  previous  to  Sunday, 
the  4th  December,  and  thought  him  ill.  Went  to  his  house  one 
evening  that  week.  His  intellect  was  as  usual.  Saw  him  about  twelve 
o'clock  on  Sunday,  the  4th.  Mrs.  Roberts  was  with  him.  He  was 
very  self-possessed  and  composed, — more  so  than  he  had  seen  him  that 
week.  He  seemed  more  subdued  and  calmer  than  when  in  his  usual 
state  of  health.  He  was  natui-ally  an  excitable  man.  Never  found 
him  very  violent,  but  boisterous.  Never  saw  him  in  any  very  violent 
passion  ;  he  liked  to  have  his  own  way,  was  self-willed  and  obstinate. 
On  this  Sunday  he  was  perfectly  calm.  His  state  of  mind  was  calmer 
that  night  than  usual.  Had  never  seen  him  so  calm  or  self-possessed 
before  that  night.  His  ordinary  manner  was  very  cheerful,  very 
talkative,  very  merry,  and  he  liked  to  have  most  of  the  conversation  to 
himself,  expressing  himself  very  strongly,  with  a  loud  voice.  He  was 
not  in  that  state  on  the  Sunday.  He  understood  and  answered  all  the 
questions  he  put  to  him.  Considered  him  as  capable  of  understanding 
business  as  ever. 

Mr.  Jones  was  di'iving  to  Weston  on  Sunday,  the  4th,  and  met 
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Mr.  Roberts.     There  was  uothiiig  remarkable  in  his  manner.     He  ap- 
peared perfectly  calm. 

ilfr.  Chattmoay  saw  him  on  Sunday,  the  4th  December.  Previous  to 
that  had  noticed  his  health  declining  for  some  time.  He  never  com- 
plained to  liim  till  that  day.  Went  there  between  five  and  six  in  the 
evening,  and  said,  "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  so  unwell."  He 
said,  '■  I  am  ill."  Stopped  with  him  a  quarter  or  half-an-hour.  They 
conversed  the  whole  time  on  various  topics.  There  was  nothing  to 
induce  him  to  believe  that  his  intellect  was  affected.  He  was  par- 
ticularly calm, — more  so  than  I  had  ever  seen  him.  He  was  for  some 
time  befoi'e  generally  in  high  spirits,  but  irritable  to  some  persons. 
There  were  certainly  no  symptoms  of  want  of  clearness  in  his  mind. 
He  was  capable  of  transacting  any  business. 

JMr.  Alexander  had  known  him  well  for  twenty  years.  Saw  him 
last  on  the  5th  December,  when  he  conversed  with  him  rationally  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  upon  town  affairs. 

fVilliam  AJderton,  the  attendant  sent  by  Dr.  Conolly,  was  the  nest 
witness  examined.  His  evidence  will  be  found  detailed  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  article. 

Dr.  Franklin  deposed  that  he  first  knew  Mr.  Roberts  in  1852,  when 
he  attended  Mrs.  lloberts  through  a  long  illness.  Attended  him  prior 
to  his  death.  His  attendance  upon  him  commenced  on  the  2nd  De- 
cember. Presci'ibed  for  him  in  1852.  He  was  then  suffeiing  from 
neuralgia,  arising  from  the  state  of  his  liver.  On  Friday,  the  2nd  of 
December  last,  he  was  called  in,  and  found  him  nervous,  feverish,  ex- 
citable, and  with  more  or  less  heat  about  Jiim.  Then  attributed  the 
ivhole  of  his  indisposition  to  a  congested  state  of  the  liver,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver.  That  state  of  the  liver  was  a  condition  likely  to  act 
on  the  brain,  and  to  produce  mental  as  well  as  bodily  excitement.  It 
was  in  the  afternoon  he  saw  him.  Saw  Mm  again  on  the  following 
morning.  Prescribed  for  him,  but  could  not  induce  him  to  take  medi- 
cine. On  the  Saturday  morning  he  was  in  pretty  much  the  same 
state.  Again  m-ged  him  to  take  medicine,  but  without  success.  Saw 
him  again  on  Saturday  evening,  and  he  was  more  excited  and  heated. 
Thought  him  worse.  De  thought  it  necessary  to  take  the  frecaution 
of  having  two  men  in  the  house.  He  was  in  that  excited  state,  that  he 
thought  himself  responsible.  The  state  of  his  liver  was  such  as  ivas 
likely  to  produce  delirium.  Urged  him  to  take  medicine  that  evening. 
He  resisted  all  his  efforts  to  persuade  him,  and  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed. He  said  his  life  was  too  valuable  for  his  tvife.  He  had 
recovered  considerably  before  he  left,  but  he  thought  some  slight 
delusion  had  set  in.  He  could  not  tell  whether  what  he  said  arose 
from  delusion  or  trick  to  evade  taking  the  medicine.  That  was 
the  only  delusion  he  noticed,  if  delusion  it  were.  Saw  Mr.  lloberts 
about  ten  on  Smiday  morning.  He  had  had  a  good  night,  and  was 
much  improved.  He  was  quite  composed.  There  were  no  remains  of 
excitement  or  delusion.  He  appeared  to  be  in  possession  of  his  facul- 
ties. Was  sent  for  in  the  evening.  Previous  to  that,  had  been  spoken 
to  by  Mr.  Wallington,  as  to  witnessing  his  will.  He  said  he  had  re- 
ceived instructions  to  make  Mr.  Roberts's  will,  and  he  wished  me  to 
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witness  it.  rommunicatcd  to  Mr.  Wallini^ton  his  view  of  Mr.  Roberts's 
state  on  Friday  evening.  Urged  him  to  liaste,  telling  him  that  Mr. 
Roberts  was  labouring  under  great  bodily  alHiction,  and  he  could 
not  tell  how  soon  that  might  affect  his  mind.  In  the  bodil}'  state 
he  was  then  in,  he  might  be  suddenly  attacked  by  delirium  without 
any  premonitory  symptoms.  On  the  Sunday  evening,  when  he  ar- 
rived at  Mr.  Roberts's,  he  found  Mr.  Wallington  with  Mr.  Roberts. 
Mr.  Wallington  said  he  wanted  him  to  witness  Mr.  Roberts's  signing 
his  will,  and  he  put  the  will  in  Mr.  Roberts's  hand.  The  candles 
were  then  lighted,  and  he  held  the  candle  while  Mr.  Roberts  read 
the  will.  As  soon  as  he  had  read  it,  he  got  np  and  went  to  the 
table,  and  signed  it.  He  did  so  entirely  of  his  own  accord — volun- 
tarily. He  was  not  solicited  either  by  Mr.  Wallington  or  himself. 
Asked  him  if  he  knew  the  nature  of  the  paper,  and  was  satisfied 
with  its  contents.  Has  been  called  on  to  witness  other  wills,  and 
it  is  a  rule  he  makes  to  ask  that  question.  The  answer  was,  "  Pei*- 
fectly  so."  Upon  that,  signed  his  name  as  an  attesting  witness. 
When  he  went  in  that  evening,  Roberts  put  out  his  hand,  and 
said,  "  How  do  you  do  ?"  His  condition  in  the  evening  was,  if  any- 
thing, better  than  in  the  morning.  His  mind  appeared  perfectly 
clear.  There  was  no  excitement.  He  was  perfectly  clear,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  excite  a  doubt  in  his  mind  that  he  perfectly  under- 
stood what  he  was  doing.  Certainly  would  not  have  signed  the 
will  if  he  had'  had  the  least  doubt  of  his  capacity  to  execute  it,  or 
understand  what  he  was  doing.  Saw  Mr.  Roberts  again  on  Mon- 
day morning,  and  found  him  pretty  much  as  he  had  left  him 
the  night  before.  In  the  evening  of  Monday,  he  thought  him  a 
little  more  excited.  Had  not  been  able,  up  to  that  time,  to  induce 
him  to  take  any  medicine.  On  the  following  day,  he  was  more  rest- 
less, and  had  more  fever.  On  the  Tuesday,  Drs.  Conolly,  Jeaffreson, 
and  Franklin  met  in  consultation  vipon  the  case.  Mr.  Roberts  after- 
wards got  worse,  and  on  the  8th  or  0th  was  rather  violent,  and  there 
was  considerable  delirium,  requiring  restraint,  which  subsided  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  Delirium  showed  itself  at  intervals.  There  were 
at  times  paroxysms  of  the  disease,  attended  with  delusions.  He  had 
temporary  delusions  and  lucid  intervals.*  The  delusions  were  never 
reproduced  again  in  the  same  form.  The  symptoms  improved  after 
the  15th  December  up  to  Christmas,  and  then  they  became  worse. 
He  had  a  long  interval  at  Christmas,  when  the  whole  body  and  mind 
were  much  improved.  The  bad  symptoms  re-appeared  in  the  beginning 
of  January.  He  suddenly  got  worse  again,  and  continued  growing 
worse  till  he  died  on  the  1st  of  February,  1854.  The  excitement  on 
the  Saturday  was  the  consequence  of  the  diseased  state  of  his  liver. 
The  same  cause  produced  the  excitement  on  the  Monday  and  Friday, 
and  so  on  throughout  the  illness.  Taought  there  was  nothing  more 
than  a  functional  disturhance  of  the  brain.f  In  the  earlier  part  of 
his  attendance,  did  not  consider  that  Mr.  Roberts  was  sutfering  from 

*  Dr.  Franklin  was  never  asked  to  explain  what  he  meant  by  a  "  lucid  interval." 
i    Compare  this  statement  with  the  actual  oiganic  changes  found  in  the  brain 

after  death,  and  Drs.  Franklin  and  Jeaffreson's  medical  certificate  as  to  the  cause 

of  death,  viz.  "  mb-acatc  arachnitis  uf  (wo  monlhti'  duration." 
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any  structural  alteration  of  the  brain ;  tlie  functions  of  the  brain  were 
not  destroyed,  but  disturbed.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  disease  it  was 
very  evident  there  was  either  a  structural  alteration  or  a  congestion  of 
the  brain. 

Dr.  Conollt  went  to  see  Mr.  Roberts  on  Tuesday,  December  6th, 
1853,  at  his  house  at  Leamington,  with  Dr.  Jeaffreson  and  Dr.  Frank- 
lin. Found  him  walking  about  with  his  hat  on,  moving  from  room  to 
room  ;  often  walking  to  the  door  as  if  with  an  apparent  intention  of 
walking  out — then  coming  back  again — restless.  Tliought  him  looking 
extremely  ill.  His  aspect  indicated  the  existence  of  some  bodily  com- 
plaint. His  colour  was  bad,  and  he  was  dull,  depressed.  He  answered 
distinct  questions  distinctly  ;  there  was  no  manifestation  of  violence, 
merely  restlessness.  He  persuaded  him  to  take  some  medicine. 
Called  again  on  Tuesday  evening.  He  had  then  become  quiet.  He 
had  taken  some  medicine.  He  was  confused,  but  he  observed  no  de- 
lusion. On  the  following  morning  found  him  very  remarkably  improved. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  confusion  ;  he  was  quite  calm,  and  clear, 
and,  he  might  say,  quite  rational.  Did  not  see  him  again  after  Wed- 
nesday morning.  Wrote  to  Mr.  Alderton  (the  attendant)  on  the  day 
that  he  arrived  at  Leamington,  seeing  that  Mr.  Robei'ts  was  so  con- 
fused, thinking  that  he  might  walk  out  or  get  into  danger ;  and 
thinking  that  he  was  not  tit  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  wanted  a 
person  near  him.  He  was  also  induced  to  do  that  from  the  mforma- 
tion  he  had  received,  that  he  had  been  more  troublesome  than  he  was 
then.  From  the  great  improvement  which  took  place  between  the 
first  day  and  the  second,  he  thought  that  medical  treatment  would 
have  a  great  control  over  the  mental  and  bodily  health.  Hoped  with 
a  bodily  improvement  the  mind  might  be  entirely  restored,  but  he 
thought  him  seriously  ill.  Thought  that  both  his  mental  and  bodily 
state  were  seriously  atfected,  and  that  he  would  die.  With  regard  to 
the  morbid  appearances  of  the  brain  after  death,  he  confessed  his 
opinion  to  be,  that  the  disease  of  the  brain,  as  disclosed  by  the  post- 
mortem examination,  was  not  altogether  of  a  standing  so  recent  as  the 
4th  of  December.  From  what  he  saw  of  him  on  Tuesday,  and  the 
remarkable  change  which  he  observed  in  him  on  the  Wednesday,  it  is 
clear  that  he  might  have  had  such  distinct  changes  before  then  ;  and 
he  might  have  them  often.  "  It  was  not  a  slight  change  in  the  testa- 
tor's state,  but  a  very  striking  one — a  complete  change.  From  the 
change  on  the  Wednesday,  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  was  fulli  competent 
TO  MAKE  HIS  WILL  ON  THE  SuNDAY,  the  4th.  From  what  he  saw  of 
him  on  Tuesday  only,  he  should  have  doubtifd  that!''  We  beg  our 
readers'  particular  attention  to  this  opinion. 

Dr.  Jea/f'reson  knew  him  about  eight  years  before  his  death,  and 
had  professionally  attended  him.  Considered  him  quick,  shrewd,  and 
intelligent.  Accompanied  Dr.  Conoliy  and  Dr.  Franklin  to  see  Mr. 
Roberts  on  Tuesday.  His  opinion  agrees  with  Dr.  Franklin  as 
to  his  then  state.  He  was  extremely  iU,  with  a  great  deal  of  febrile 
disturbance ;  very  loaded  tongue,  and  exceedingly  quick  pulse.  He 
agreed  in  the  medicine  that  was  prescribed  for  him.  V' isited  him  next 
day.  He  was  rather  better.  On  the  Wednesday  he  appeared  more 
conscious  and  more  disposed  to   enter  into  coiiversation   than  on  the 
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prexious  day.  On  the  Wednesday  his  mind  was  sufficiently  clear  to 
enable  him  to  understand  any  act  of  business.  Pie  got  nmch  worse 
after  the  Wednesday,  subsequently  to  which  he  became  calmer  and 
better.  About  Christmas  he  seemed  to  be  getting  better.  Was  a 
l)arty  to  making  an  arrangement  as  to  his  going  away  for  a  short 
time  to  a  friend  in  the  country.  Assisted  at  the  jiost-mortem  examin- 
ation. He  drew  up  the  report.  Considering  what  was  his  condition  on 
the  Wednesday,  there  is  nothing,  in  his  opinion,  inconsistent  in  the 
supposition  of  his  being  perfectly  competent  on  the  Sunday.  '''A  great 
deal  icould  depsnd  wltetlier  certain  tests  were  ajyplied  to  his  mind  on 
the  Sunday,  and  on  all  occasions.'''' 

Dr.  Alfred  Swan  Taylor  deposed  that  he  had  heard  the  whole  of  this 
case.  He  had  had  his  attention  directed  to  the  report  of  the  post-tnertom 
examination.  His  opinion  upon  the  appearances  presented  by  the 
brain,  was,  that  they  did  not  necessarily  show  a  disease  of  long-stand- 
ing. They  indicated  structural  derangement  of  the  brain,  but  not  to 
a  very  great  extent.  They  indicated  structural  derangement  to  such 
an  extent  as  might  have  been  produced  within  a  period  of  four  or  five 
weeks,  with  the  exception  of  the  thickness  of  the  skull,  which  must, 
of  course,  be  of  longer  duration.  He  did  not  think  they  must  have 
begun  some  months  before  in  a  slight  inflammation  of  the  membrane, 
until,  within  a  month  of  the  expiration  of  life,  they  assumed  the  aggra- 
vated shape  in  which  they  appeared  after  death.  Having  heard  various 
facts  spoken  to  connected  with  Mr.  Roberts's  illness  on  the  Friday  and 
Saturda}^  the  alteration  in  his  state  on  Sunday,  and  so  on,  it  left  him 
nothing  to  doubt  as  to  his  testamentary  competence  on  the  Sunday. 
Assuming  all  these  facts  as  stated,  assuming  that  on  Monday  he  had 
the  delusion  as  to  the  chimney  being  on  fire,  and  on  Tuesday  that  he 
was  excited,  but  on  Wednesday  improved,  and  taking  the  rest  of  the 
case  from  Alderton's  account  of  subsequent  delusions,  there  was 
nothing,  medically  or  physically,  inconsistent  with  his  being  in  a  sane 
mind  to  make  a  will  on  the  Sunday. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined  on  behalf  of  the  defendant : 

Henry  Barnetf,  a  gardener,  had  known  him  a  good  many  years 
perfectly  well.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  his  place  and  stop- 
ping, and  talking  to  him  a  considerable  time.  When  he  put  up  for 
Warwick  he  canvassed  him.  When  he  first  knew  him,  he  was  a  sen- 
sible and  rational  man.  Last  year  he  became  altered  a  little  ;  he  be- 
came more  "  blusterous.''^  He  talked  more  at  random  than  he  used  to 
do.  He  asked  him  about  ^\&nimg  five  acres  of  asparagus,  and,  after 
that,  proposed  planting  three  acres  of  strauiberries.  He  said  he  loanted 
to  rent  land  at  lOZ.  an  acre,  and  pay  ^01.  per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  He 
recollected  when  Lord  Warwick  died.  He  told  him  he  should  put 
np  for  member  for  the  county.  He  appeared  to  be  in  earnest,  and  asked 
him  for  a  vote.  All  his  talk  was  about  elections  and  taxation ;  and 
then  he  was  "  blusterous"  with  his  stick.  He  used  to  be  a  clever  man  ; 
and  became  a  more  "  blusterous"  man  than  he  used  to  be. 

Henry  Needle  had  known  him  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  been  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  him  often.  Last  summer  called  upon  him  at 
Leamington.     He  complained  that  he  had  been  ill-used  at  Warwick, 
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but  said  he  sliould  come  again.  He  complained  that  he  had  been 
charged  wrongi'uUy  iu  money  matters.  He  loas  very  much  excited. 
Se  put  himself  into  a  Jighting  attitude,  and  seemed  very  desperate. 
The  langnage  used  by  him  was  not  very  much,  hut  he  seemed  very 
agitated.  His  manner  at  that  time  was  different  from  what  he  had 
known  Mm  before.  Thought  from  his  manner  that  his  mind  was 
affected.  Met  him  on  the  day  of  Lord  Warwick's  funeral  (August 
19).  He  said,  "  lam  coming  for  the  county ;  I  hav' n't  given  it  in  yet;  I 
am  coming  for  the  county.'''  Nothing  else  passed.  His  manner  in  say- 
ing those  words  was  not  the  same  that  he  thought  it  ought  to  have  been. 
Recollected  seeing  him  at  the  races  in  September ;  he  had  been  riding 
about.  He  was  on  horseback,  and  talking  in  a  very  high  sort  of  way. 
He  talked  very  loud,  like  a  very  great  man.  Had  seen  him  riding  about 
very  fast  indeed,  at  many  ditfei'ent  times,  up  and  down  the  streets, 
unnecessarily  fast. 

3Ir.  W.  Carpenter  had  seen  him  at  meetings  of  the  Local  Board  in 
August  1853.  lie  was  violent  and  loud  in  his  language.  His  tone  was 
most  violent,  and  his  manner  as  though  he  was  raving  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  H.  Houghton  Young:  Mr.  Roberts  was  very  violent  at  times  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Local  Board,  especially  when  excited.  On  one  or 
two  occasions  he  was  very  much  excited. 

Mr.  F.  Bowman:  Mr.  Roberts  bought  a  piano  in  November  last  for 
175  guineas,  and  a  week  after  paid  for  it.  The  next  day  he  called 
again,  and  told  him  he  had  had  a  disagreement  with  Mrs.  Roberts 
about  the  piano,  and  he  wished  him  to  take  it  back.  He  icas  very 
much  excited.  He  cried.  He  offered  him  20/.  to  take  it  back,  and  he 
agreed.  He  told  him  that  Mrs.  Roberts  had  disapproved  of  his  buying 
the  piano,  and  it  had  led  to  a  serious  quarrel.  He  cried  all  throughout 
the  last  interview. 

flames  Coleman :  In  the  autumn  of  last  year  his  manner  was  changed. 
He  saw  him  one  day  riding  up  Learn  Terrace  irith  his  u'hite  hat  on  his 
stick.  He  was  spinning  it  round.  It  was  not  a  hot  day.  It  was  in 
the  month  of  October. 

James  Shepherd,  a  porter,  saw  Mr.  Roberts  at  Messrs.  Cookes's 
workshop  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  he  went  to  his  house 
{i.e.  before  the  5th  December).  He  seemed  in  a  very  excited  state, 
singing,  whistling,  and  dancing. 

Joseph  Beeson,  a  police  ofhccr,  of  Leamington,  recollected  that  on 
Saturday  the  'Ard  of  December  last  he  was  on  duty  in  the  Upper 
Parade.  Mr.  Boberts  came  iip  to  him.  He  had  his  coat  and  waistcoat 
unbuttoned,  and  his  .slippers  were  down  at  the  heels:  it  was  very  cold 
iveather.  It  icas  about  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon.  He  said, 
"  Policeman,  come  here;  I  ivant  two  policemen  to  protect  me.  Br. 
Franklin  is  going  to  kill  me."  He  appeared  to  be  very  much  excited, 
and  in  a  deranged  state  of  mind.  Told  him  one  of  their  men  had  just 
gone  towards  his  house,  and  if  he  wanted  any  more  assistance  he  would 
come.  Followed  him  to  the  corner  of  the  Parade,  as  far  as  Warwick- 
street,  when  he  went  in  the  direction  of  his  own  house.  Tliere  were 
several  persons  passing  by,  who  turned  round  to  look  at  him.  Had 
seen  him  riding  furiously  up  the  streets.     He  had  spoken  to  him,  and 
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told  him  if  he  did  not  desist  from  it,  he  must  report  him.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  doing  it  when  lie  eanie  out  on  horsebaek.  He  was  always 
fond  of  g-allo])ing  his  horse.  He  put  on  his  hat,  and  said,  "  I'll  be 
d — d  if  1  have  this."  If  Mr.  lioberfs  had  not  hcen,  a  (jenllcinan  ivliom 
lie  knew,  he  should  have  taken  him  to  the  lock-iqj  as  an  escaped 
lunatic! 

Daniel  Talhot,  another  policeman,  was  on  duty  on  Saturday,  the 
3rd  of  December  last,  in  the  evening,  in  the  street  near  Mr.  Roberts's 
house,  and  saw  Mr.  Roberts.  He  was  going  in  the  direction  of  his 
own  house.  He  had  got  his  waistcoat  and  coat  unbuttoned ;  and  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  swinging  it.  He  had  slippers  on  which  tvere  down  at 
the  heels.  He  was  making  a  noise,  swearing  to  himself,  as  he  went 
along.  Heard  him  damning  and  cursing  as  he  went  along,  but  he  took 
no  notice  of  it. 

7F".  Shirley  Sohg,  Superintendent  of  the  Leamington  Police,  had 
often  seen  Mr.  Roberts  riding  furiously  through  the  streets,  and 
several  times  in  a  dangerous  manner.  Had  frecjuently  cautioned  him 
to  ride  less  furiously.  Had  heard  him  cry  "  Tally  ho !"  as  he  was 
riding  along  the  streets  last  autumn.  Always  thought  there  was 
something  strange  about  him. 

W.  Hughes  Payton:  On  Saturday  evening,  5th  December,  called  to 
inquire  how  Mr.  Roberts  was.  Saw  Mrs.  Roberts,  who  appeared  iii 
great  distress,  and  requested  him  to  talk  to  her  husband.  They  saw 
him  pass  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  went  over  to  him.  He 
appeared  in  a  most  excited  state  at  that  time.  He  did  not  seem  to 
alter  in  consequence  of  his  speaking  to  him.  They  could  not  get  him 
in.  Mr.  Cookes  went  and  brought  Mrs.  Roberts.  She  cried  very 
mucli,  and  made  every  effort  a  poor  woman  in  her  distress  could.  She 
addressed  him  in  the  most  endearing  terms,  and  he  would  not  go  in  for 
some  time.  He  declared,  over  and  over  again,  that  he  would  not  go  into 
the  house.  He  had  frequently  heard  him  talk  about  Parliament  in  a  very 
excited  manner. 

John  Mander  said,  Dr.  Franklin  sent  him  to  Mr.  Roberts's  house 
on  Saturday  night  about  ten  o'clock.  Dr.  Franklin  came  to  his  house, 
and  said  he  wanted  him  to  go  to  a  gentleman's  house,  and  to  get 
another  man  to  go  with  him,  and  that  very  quietly.  He  got  another 
man,  and  went  to  his  house.  He  told  liim  to  go  to  Mr.  Roberts's. 
They  sat  up  all  night,  but  were  not  called  upon  to  do  anything.  Had 
been  employed  by  Dr.  Franklin  before,  to  look  after  a  woman  who  was 
mad. 

James  Coleman:  On  Monday,  5th  December,  1853,  he  was  directed 
to  go  to  Mr.  Roberts's  house  to  render  assistance.  Saw  Mr.  Roberts, 
who  looked  very  wild.  He  was  running  romid  the  table,  and  a  female 
servant  was  running  before  him.  She  seemed  a  good  deal  frightened. 
Mr.  Roberts  appeared  very  excited.  He  caught  hold  of  Mrs.  Roberts 
by  the  wrists  :  Jie  said,  "  Gr —  d — n  you,  fetch  some  brandy  and  water 
the  house  is  on  fire  ;  look  at  the  flames."  Was  afterwards  sent  into 
the  kitchen,  when  Dr.  Franklin  came.  Mrs.  Roberts  brought  down 
a  washhand-basin  with  blood  and  water,  as  if  somebody  had  been 
blooded. 
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W.  Richard  Davis:  Saw  him  on  the  5th  December.  There  was  a 
crowd  of  people  round  tlie  area-gate.  Mr.  lloberts  was  trying  to  get 
out  of  the  front  door,  Mrs.  Roberts  was  trying  to  prevent  him.  He 
said  the  house  was  on  fire.  There  was  an  ordinary  fire  in  tlie  grate 
made  of  Cannel  coaL  He  said  there  was  a  hogshead  of  brandy  mider 
the  fireplace,  and  the  house  was  in  flames.  Stopped  about  an  hour  and 
a  half,  and  tried  to  pacify  Mr.  Roberts,  bvit  could  not  succeed. 

James  Shepherd  and  Robert  Smith,  who  were  in  attendance  upon 
Mr.  Roberts  on  the  night  of  the  5th  December,  and  subsequently, 
were  next  examined ;  the  substance  of  their  evidence  is  given  in 
another  part  of  this  article. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann  KerslaTce,  the  sister  of  Mr.  Roberts,  deposed  that 
she  met  her  brother  on  the  Emscote  road,  in  the  summer  of  1&53.  He 
was  on  horseback.  He  teas  riding  in  tlie  most  furious  manner,  with 
his  arms  stretched  out,  his  feet  out  of  the  stirrups.  He  passed  her 
without  speaking.  On  the  19th  August,  the  day  of  Lord  Warwick's 
funeral,  she  and  her  husband  dined  with  Mr.  Roberts.  She  thought 
he  teas  very  extraordinary  in  his  manner  and  conversation.  lie  teas 
very  much  cvcited.  She  recollects,  some  time  after  that,  going  to  his 
house.  She  was  unwell,  and  stayed  the  night.  When  she  was  in  bed, 
Mrs.  Roberts  came  up  into  her  room.  That  was  on  the  29th  of  August. 
He  said,  "  Mary  Ann,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you ;  I  have  been  wishing 
you  to  come  over."  She  said,  "  Yom*  brother's  going  on  like  mad. 
He's  been  spending  the  money,  and  it  will  be  all  gone.  Mr.  Walter 
Cookes  and  I  have  been  talking  about  what  had  better  be  done.  He's 
quite  incapable  of  managing  his  affairs,  and  we  thought  that  he  had 
better  be  sent  away  for  a  short  time."  I  said,  "  Do  not  talk  in  that 
way,  Ehzabeth  ;  it  hurts  my  mind  beyond  everything.  If  it  should 
get  known  in  Leamington,  they  might  put  a  strait-waistcoat  on  my 
poor  brother.  If  they  put  him  under  restraint  or  punishment,  it  will 
be  the  death  of  me."  She  said,  "  He  has  actually  been  about  pur- 
chasing an  estate  at  Wolston,  fit  for  a  nobleman,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Cookes,  who  has  the  estate  for  sale,  has  remonstrated  with  him ;  but," 
she  added,  "  he  has  not  the  money  to  pay  for  it."  I  said,  "  I  should 
fancy  niy  poor  brother  must  be  out  of  his  mind."  I  think  she  said, 
"  Yes,  I  think  he  is."  In  the  com^se  of  the  conversation,  she  said  he 
got  up  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  said  there  were  men  outside, 
bailiffs,  waiting  to  come  into  tlie  house.  She  remembered  the  Queen 
having  passed  through  Leamington  last  autumn ;  she  thought  about 
the  end  of  August.  After  that,  Mrs.  Roberts  said  Mr.  Roberts  was 
on  the  platform,  and  making  a  gi'eat  noise ;  that  Lady  Dubonlay  was 
there,  and  that  he  was  talking  to  her  ladyshij)  in  a  very  queer  way, 
and  said,  "  If  your  ladyship  wants  any  sum  of  money,  I  can  lend  it  to 
you.  If  your  ladyship  wants  a  thousand  poimds  or  upwards,  I  can 
lend  it  to  you.  I  shall  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  soon."  I  don't 
know  that  she  said  he  said  so  to  Lady  Dubonlay  ;  but  he  said  it  on  the 
platform,  and  it  was  all  part  of  the  same  conversation.  She  said  that 
she  felt  quite  ashamed  of  him.     She  said  that   some  man  who  stood 
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behind  him  said,  "D— n  you,  you  d — d  fool,  I  think  you  will  be  in  a 
madhouse  before  you  are  Chaneellor  of  the  Kxeheijuer  !"  She  saw  her 
brother  several  times  after  that.  She  perceived  that  he  was  getting 
worse  in  his  mind.  Recollected,  on  Saturday  the  fSrd  of  December, 
receiving  a  note  from  Mrs.  lioberts.  She  went  over  to  Leamington 
immediately.  She  saw  her  brother  there,  and  as  she  went  in,  he  was 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room  in  a  very  wild  manner.  He  came  close 
up  to  her,  stared  at  her  with  a  wild  vacant  stare,  his  eyes  so  large  and 
glassy,  but  did  not  appear  to  know  her.  He  did  not  appear  conscious 
that  any  one  stood  before  him.  She  said,  "  Henry,  dear,  how  do  you 
do  ?"  He  made  her  no  answer,  but  soon  after  left  the  room.  She  was 
very  much  frightened  at  his  appearance,  and  burst  out  crying.  Mrs. 
Roberts  came  into  the  room,  and  shook  her  head,  and  seemed  to  inti- 
mate by  that,  "Poor  fellow!  he  is  out  of  his  mind."  Mrs.  Roberts 
said,  "  I  had  a  great  piece  of  work  with  him  yesterday ;  he  was  raving 
all  day  to  come  over  to  see  you,  and  we  could  not  pacify  him.  He 
wanted  to  come  over  to  see  you  at  ten  o'clock  at  night."  She  said 
that  he  had  not  been  in  bed  for  three  nights.  She  could  perceive  that 
he  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  drawing-room  while  she  had  this  con- 
versation with  Mrs.  Roberts.  She  said  he  had  been  fancying,  on  the 
Fridaj^  that  the  bailiffs  were  outside  the  house.  She  said  he  kept 
saying,  "  The  bailiffs  are  outside ;  we  must  go — we  must  go ;  they 
wont  let  us  have  any  tea."  He  came  into  the  room  where  she  was 
during  the  day.  He  kept  running  up  and  down  the  stairs.  He 
seemed  to  have  no  particular  object  in  doing  so.  He  was  out  of  her 
sight  for  a  considerable  time.  She  spoke  to  Mrs.  Roberts  about  the 
medical  advice  she  had.  She  told  her  that  Dr.  Franklin  was  not 
sufficient  for  such  a  case  as  her  brother's ;  she  ought  to  have  superior 
advice.  She  suggested  that  Dr.  Jeaffreson,  or  some  one  who  understood 
his  case  better,  ought  to  be  called  in,  and  if  Mrs.  Roberts  would  not 
call  him  in,  she  would.  She  made  no  remark  on  that.  She  dined  there 
with  Mrs.  Griffiths.  Mrs.  Roberts  was  attending  to  Mr.  Roberts  in 
another  room.  She  recollects  Mrs.  Roberts  putting  a  note  into  her 
hand  from  Mr.  Walliugton,  and  saying,  "  Here,  go  into  the  other 
room  and  read  that."  It  purported  to  come  from  Mr.  Wallington  to 
Mrs.  Roberts.  Could  not  say  the  date  of  it.  The  contents  of  it  were 
that — "  I've  seen  Dr.  Franklin,  and  it  is  his  opinion  that  the  most  ener- 
getic measures  must  be  resorted  to,  to  induce  Mr.  Roberts  to  make  his 
will.  It  is  Dr.  Franklin's  opinion  that  he  cannot  retain  his  faculties  three 
days  longer ;  for  instance,  he  is  now  wanting  to  mortgage  his  property. 
You  have  influence,  and  must  exert  it  to  the  utmost.  Tell  him  that 
you  will  be  getting  old,  and  that  you  will  have  to  work  for  your  bread, 
and  will  be  left  jjcnniless.  Dr.  Franklin  and  I  shall  be  at  your  house 
in  the  evening,  or  it  may  be  too  late."  It  was  his  "faculties"  which 
the  note  said  he  could  not  retain  for  three  days,  and  not  his  "  life." 
She  had  some  further  conversation  with  Mrs.  Roberts.  Her  brother 
was  not  present.  She  wrung  her  hands  in  great  distress,  and  pressed 
her  very  much  to  go  to  Mr.  Smith,  to  get  him  to  come  and  use  his 
influence  with  her  brother  to  induce  him  to  make  a  will.  She  had  not 
said  one  word  before  that  note  was  put  into  her  hand — her  brother's 
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property  never  crossed  her  mind.  Having  returned  the  note  to  her, 
Mrs.  Ixoberts  was  the  fh'st  who  spoke  about  the  wilh  She  recollects 
some  medicine  being  offered,  and  Dr.  Franklin's  name  was  mentioned. 
He  did  not  consent  to  take  it ;  but  raved  about  it.  He  said,  "  I  wont 
take  that  medicine — I  know  all  about  that ; — no  Dr.  Franklin  shall 
make  me  take  that."  She  left  the  house,  she  thinks,  between  five  and 
six.  There  was  nothing  to  fix  the  exact  hour.  Did  not  go  over  on 
the  Sunday,  being  ill  in  bed  from  seeing  the  state  in  which  her  brother 
was.  She  went  over  on  the  Monday  moniing.  Heard  that  men  had 
been  called  in.  Mrs.  Roberts  said  Mr.  Wallington  had  been  with  her 
brother,  and  came  out  of  the  room  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  and  said, 
"It  is  done,"  in  a  most  emphatic  manner.  She  stopped  there  on  the 
Monday  night.  His  sleeping-room  was  not  far  from  her  bed-room. 
He  was  in  the  drawing-room  all  night,  and  her  bed-room  was  over  it. 
She  heard  a  great  noise  in  the  night.  It  was  a  dreadful  moaning 
noise.  She  could  hear  the  voice  of  a  man  and  a  female.  She  thought 
that  the  male  voice  was  that  of  her  poor  brother.  She  is  of  opinion 
that  he  was  up  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  Mrs.  Roberts  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  him  across  the  hall  to  bed ;  so  the 
servants  said.  She  was  there  at  the  time  the  three  doctors  arrived, 
on  the  Tuesday.  Mrs.  Roberts  made  an  objection  to  her  staying. 
She  was  not  allowed  to  see  her  brother  on  that  occasion. 

Hannah  Lucas  went  into  the  service  of  Mr.  Roberts,  as  cook,  on 
the  17th  of  November,  and  remained  till  the  31st  January.  When 
she  first  went  Mr.  Roberts  seemed  to  be  in  a  good  state  of  health, 
but  he  got  worse  after  she  had  been  there  some  time.  She  recollected 
the  beginning  of  December.  He  was  then  very  excitable.  She  did 
not  see  much  of  him,  her  occupation  being  in  the  kitchen.  She  believes, 
on  Thiirsdaif,  the  1st  of  Decemher,  Mrs.  Roherts  came  into  the  Jcitchen, 
and  said,  Mr.  JRoherts  had  been  in  a  very  excitable  state  all  night.  She 
said  he  thonqht  there  were  men  opposite  his  ivindow  ivho  wanted  to 
break  into  the  house  ;  and  that  he  had  gone  into  tlie  drawing-room  and 
procured  some  papers,  and  destroyed  them  in  his  bed-room.  That  was 
before  the  men  came  on  Saturday  night — a  few  days  before.  On  the 
Friday  morning,  ]\Ir.  Roberts  was  in  an  excited  state,  walking  by  the 
kitchen  door.  It  was  in  the  morning,  after  breakfast.  He  was  walk- 
ing below  in  the  servants'  hall,  where  some  workmen  were  hanging 
bells.  She  saw  his  face,  but  he  did  not  speak  to  her.  She  thought  he 
looked  rather  wild.  He  did  not  come  into  the  kitchen  that  day.  He 
told  the  workmen  to  leave  their  work  and  go  directly.  He  spoke  this 
in  a  quiet  manner.  They  had  not  finished.  They  then  stopped,  and 
left  the  premises.  She  did  not  hear  him  give  any  reason  for  dis- 
charging them.  On  Saturday  morning,  she  saw  Mr.  Roberts  between 
eleven  and  twelve.  He  came  into  the  kitchen  and  brought  a  piece  of 
meat,  which  he  asked  her  to  dress  for  dinner.  He  gave  it  to  her.  He 
spoke  very  calmly.  He  had  never  brought  meat  into  the  kitchen 
before.  She  believed  he  had  let  the  butcher  in  himself.  She  saw  no 
more  of  him  tliat  day.  Mrs.  Roberts  asked  her  and  Alice  Steel,  the 
housemaid,  if  their  assistance  was  i-e(piired  that  night,  would  they  be 
on  the  alert.     Nothing  occurred  that  night.     Tiisley,  the  gai'dener, 
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was  not  in  the  habit  of  slee]iing  in  the  honse,  but  he  stayed  there  on 
Satui-da\'  night.  The  men  ironi  Dr.  Franklin  came  that  night.  Saw 
Mr.  Roberts  early  on  Sunday.  She  went  into  the  breakfast-room  to 
take  orders  for  the  dinner.  Mr.  Roberts  tlien  appeared  calm  and 
exhausted.  He  icns  sittliiff,  in  a  croucliinq  posilion,  in  a  chair.  He 
did  not  speak  while  she  was  in  ihe  room,  hut  appeared  unconscious. 
Between  eleven  and  twelve,  Mrs.  Roberts  came  into  the  kitchen,  and 
asked  her  to  send  Tilsley  for  a  bladder ;  but  did  not  say  what  was 
to  be  done  with  it.  She  went  out  from  three  to  seven  in  the  evenmg. 
She  had  not  seen  Mr.  Roberts  again  before  she  went  out,  nor  did 
she  see  him  afterwards.  Before  she  went  to  bed,  Mrs.  Roberts  asked 
them  to  sleep  in  the  coronet-bed,  in  a  room  they  had  not  slept  in 
before.  It  was  on  the  same  floor  as  Mrs.  Roberts's  room.  They 
slept  in  that  room,  and  heard  nothing  in  the  night.  Saw  Mr.  Roberts 
on  Jlondai/  morning,  about  ten  o'clock.  He  came  into  the  kitchen  and 
chased  her  round  the  kitchen  several  times,  and  called  for  brandy.  He 
afterwards  said  the  house  teas  on  fire,  and  I  was  to  take  him  some 
icater.  He  remained  in  the  kitchen  aboiit  five  minutes.  Mrs.  Roberts 
was  with  him  at  the  time.  Made  her  escape  down  some  steps.  They 
called  in  assistance.  Mr.  W.  Phillips  was  the  first  called  in.  Steel 
called  them.  Dr.  Franklin  had  not  been  there  that  morning,  but  was 
sent  for  when  this  took  place. 

Alice  Steel,  the  housemaid,  went  into  Mr.  Roberts's  service  on  the 
11th  of  November,  and  remained  till  after  his  death.  A  day  or  two 
before  the  Saturday,  Mrs.  Roberts  said  Mr.  Roberts  had  got  up  in 
the  night  and  burned,  some  papers ;  that  he  fancied  he  saw  men 
opposite  the  house  who  wanted  to  take  his  life.  She  told  her  he  had 
struck  a  hght  behind  the  curtain,  because  he  was  afraid  they  would 
see  him  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  On  the  Friday,  Mr.  Robert.^ 
wished  to  see  his  sister  very  much,  and  Mrs.  Roberts  said  she  was 
afraid  she  must  send  for  her,  or  else  Mr.  Roberts  would  go  over  to  see 
her.  He  was  not  very  excited  that  day.  On  the  Saturday  evening, 
Mr.  Roberts  went  out  with  his  sister ;  he  afterwards  came  back,  and 
was  outside  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Roberts  went  out  to  entice  him.  There 
were  two  other  gentlemen  there  also.  Mr.  Roberts  had  his  great-coat 
on,  but  both  that  and  his  waistcoat  were  unbuttoned.  When  he  came 
in  Dr.  Franklin  came,  and  he  refused  to  take  the  medicine  which  he 
wished  to  be  taken.  He  said  Dr.  Franklin  wished  to  take  away  his 
life  b}^  giving  him  medicine  which  he  would  not  take.  Saw  him  about 
ten  oia  the  Sunday  morning.  He  appeared  in  a  very  low  and  despond- 
ing state.  Saw  him  several  times  that  day,  and  he  appeared  in  the 
same  low  and  desponding  state.  He  teas  very  quiet.  She  did  not  hear 
him  speak  all  day.  He  was  lying  on  the  sofa.  He  did  not  get  up 
whilst  she  was  there.  They  had  tea  about  half-past  five.  She  saw 
him  about  half-past  seven  in  the  evening.  She  took  up  a  bladder  with 
some  vinegar-and-water.  The  vinegar-and-water  were  not  used  before 
seven  o'clock  on  Sunday.  At  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  he  appeared  to 
be  in  a  very  low  and  desponding  state.  She  remained  at  home  all 
Sunday. 

William  Tilsley,  the  gardener,  remembered  Mr.  Roberts  meeting 
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with  an  acccident  up  the  Radford-road,  and  his  head  being  cut ;  he 
thinks  it  was  in  September.  Saw  his  forehead  was  cut.  Was  asked 
by  Mrs.  Eoberts  to  sleep  in  the  house  on  Friday,  2nd  December.  He 
had  not  slept  there  before.  She  said  she  had  turned  her  servant 
away  for  misconduct,  and  she  wished  him  to  abide  in  the  house  if  he 
were  wanted.  There  icere  two  other  men  sleeping  there.  Slept  in  the 
house  on  Satm-day  night.  On  Sunday,  Mr.  lloberts  did  not  appear 
to  be  m  any  different  state  than  since  he  had  been  ill.  He  appeared  to 
he  more  liJce  aman  that  had  had  a  little  drop  of  grog  than  a  person  who 
teas  ill.*     He  could  not  say  he  was  insane  ;  he  was  in  his  usual  state. 

Mr.  Morris  saw  Mr.  Roberts  on  Sunday,  and  found  him  sitting, 
with  linen  cloths  to  his  head,  with  vinegar  and  water.  He  was 
much  depressed,  and  complained  of  being  unwell,  and  seemed  in  much 
pain.  He  seemed,  when  he  first  entered,  somewhat  delirious  from  the 
pain.  In  his  opiriion  the  excitement  under  which  he  saw  him  was  the 
result  of  pain. 

Dr.  Forbes  Winsloio  was  examined  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Miller,  and  said : 
I  have  read  the  account  drawn  up  by  Drs.  Jeaffreson  and  Frankhn, 
of  the  p)Ost-mortem  examination  of  Mr.  Roberts,  and  have  well  consi- 
dered its  details,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  structural  changes  there  de- 
scribed must  have  been  of  some  months',  if  not  of  longer,  duration.  If 
I  had  seen  the  morbid  appearances  described  by  these  physicians,  I 
should  have  had  no  difficulty  in  predicating  that  the  person  whose 
brain  was  so  altered  in  its  structure,  must  have,  during  life,  manifested 
a  disordered  state  of  mind :  this  derangement  may,  and  probably  did, 
exist  for  some  time  prior  to  death.  Considering  the  post-mortem 
account,  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  structvu'al  alterations  there  de- 
scribed must  have  been  progressing  for  some  period, — certainly  for 
months,  and  probably  for  years.  Such  a  condition  of  brain  would  per- 
haps, in  the  first  instance,  give  rise  to  eccentricity  of  conduct  and  irre- 
gularity of  thought,  which  might  escape  observation  vmtil  the  disease 
of  the  brain  and  consequent  disorder  of  the  mind  reached  a  further 
stage  ;  and  then  obvious  and  unmistakable  symptoms  of  insanity  would 
be  manifested.  Diseases  of  the  brain,  as  a  general  principle,  are  of 
slow  and  almost  imperceptible  growth.  Referring  more  particularly 
to  the  account  of  the  post-mortem  examination  now  before  me,  I 
observe  it  recorded,  that  "  the  cranium  was  exceedingly  thick."  I  do 
not  attach  much  importance  to  that  fact ;  for  although  such  a  con- 
dition of  the  bones  of  the  skull  is  one  of  the  recognised  symptoms  of 
long-continued  cerebral  disease  and  chronic  insanity,  it  may  exist,  as 
a  normal  condition,  without  disease  of  tlie  brain  or  insanity.  It  is 
notorious  that  men  of  great  ability  have  had  thick  skulls ;  such  was 
the  case  with  Professor  Person.  Looking  at  this  symptom  alone,  I 
would  attach  no  special  value  to  it ;  but  I  think  it  assumes  importance 
when  viewed  in  association  with  the  other  brain  conditions  described 
in  \\\Q  post-mortem  examination.  The  attachment  of  the  '"  dura  mater" 
to  the  skull  in  the   "  mesial  line"  is  said  to  have  been  very  firm.    This 

*  In  many  cases  of  insanity,  particularly  in  the  incipient  stage,  the  patient  ap- 
pears like  a  man  under  the  influence  of  stimulants.  Hence  the  common  remark  is, 
"  he  is  either  drunk  or  mad." 
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is  a  morbid  appearance  frequently  discovered  in  cases  of  chronic  insanity. 
Again,  "the  pia  mater  was  found  to  be  exceedingly  vascular."  This 
is  an  important  symptom,  as  this  membrane  immediately  invests  the 
brain,  and  dips  down  between  its  convolutions.  A  highly  congested 
and  vascular  state  of  the  pia  mater  could  not  have  existed  without  consi- 
derably disordering  the  functions  of  the  brain.  But  I  attach  more 
weight  to  the  next  morbid  appearance  described  in  the  post-mortem 
account.  I  find  it  stated  that  "  the  arachnoid  membrane  was  univer- 
sally distended  by  a  large  amount  of  serum  effused  underneath  it ;  the 
membrane  itself  presenting  in  many  parts  the  appearance  of  being 
somewhat  thickened ;  and  in  almost  all,  of  being  more  opaque  than 
natural.  At  the  base  of  the  brain  the  sub-arachnoid  eti\ision  was,  if 
anything,  even  more  abundant  than  on  the  upper  parts."  There  are 
no  morbid  appearances  of  the  brain  more  generally  discovered  after 
death  in  cases  of  insanity,  and  insanity,  too,  of  some  duration,  than 
such  a  state  of  the  arachnoid  membrane  and  "sub-arachnoid  effusion." 
Such  a  condition,  in  my  opmion,  is  incompatible  with  sanity.  If  I 
had  examined  Mr.  Eoberts's  brain,  and  had  known  nothing  of  the  state 
of  his  mind  prior  to  death,  I  should  have  concluded,  after  having  de- 
tected the  appearances  detailed  by  Drs.  Jeaffreson  and  Franklin,  that 
he  had  died  from  an  attack  of  insanity  extending  over  many  months. 

Sergeant  Miller :  I  have  in  my  hand  the  last  edition  of  Professor 
Taylor's  "  Medical  Jurisprudence."  I  find  in  it  the  following  passage : 
"  In  some  cases  a  medical  practitioner  may  be  required  to  state  whether 
certain  appearances  found  in  the  braui  of  a  deceased  person  do  or  do 
not  mdicate  the  past  existence  of  a  certain  degree  of  insanity  or  imbe- 
cility. TJw  appearances  commonly  met  icith  on  inspection  are  :  thick- 
ening of  the  hones  of  the  slcidl ;  close  adhesion  of  the  dura  mutter  to  the 
skull;  great  congestion  of  the  pia  mater ;  and  opacity  and  thickening 
of  the  arachnoid  membrane.''''  Do  you  agree  in  the  opinion  thus  ex- 
pressed ? 

Dr.  Winsloio :  Yes,  I  find  the  appearances  of  Mr.  Roberts's  brain, 
described  by  Drs.  Jeaffi-eson  and  FrankUn,  in  phraseology  exactly 
similar  to  that  vised  by  Professor  Taylor. 

In  answer  to  other  questions,  Dr.  Winslow  said,  "  as  Mr.  Roberts's 
mind  must  have  been  affected  for  some  months,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  describe  where  eccentricity  ended  and  insanity  commenced.  It 
would  be  impossible,  judgmg  from  the  alterations  1  bimd  in  his  brain 
after  death,  without  evidence  as  to  his  state  of  mind,  to  give  any  satis- 
factory opinion  as  to  the  period  when  he  was  reduced  to  such  a  state 
as  to  he  mcapable  of  doing  a  rational  act.  I  consider  that  much  of 
the  eccentricity  and  oddity  described  by  the  witnesses,  and  which 
•were  evidently  changes  from  his  natural  mode  of  thinking  and  acting, 
to  have  been  the  effects  of  incipient  disease  on  the  brain.  The  com- 
mencement of  attacks  of  insanity  and  brain  disease  may  be  traced  back, 
in  many  iiistances,  for  some  years.  When  positive  disease  of  the  brain 
and  obvious  insanity  manifests  itself,  and  we  examine  the  past  history 
of  the  case,  with  the  view  of  tracing  it  to  its  incipient  stage,  we  often 
are  able  to  detect  well  marked  symptoms  of  mental  thsease,  manifesting 
itself  m  the  conduct  and  thoughts  of  the  party,  that  had  entirely  escaped 
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the  observation  of  the  patient's  relatives  and  friends.     Such  a  state  of 
mind  might  exist  for  a  considerable  period,   even  for  years,  without 
exciting  any  suspicion  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  mind,  unless 
the  person  so  affected  were  to  be  attacked  by  some  acute  bodily  dis- 
ease, or  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  severe  moral  shock ;  then,  in  all 
probability,  the  incipient  disease  of  the  bram  and  mind  would  reach 
its  crisis,  and  positive  and  \mequivocal  insanity  develop  itself.     The 
mind  may  be  fluctuatmg  between  sanity  and  insanit}^,  and  in  a  morbid 
and  unhealthy  state,  without  exhibitmg  any  obvious  manifestations. 
In  considering  the  value  to  be  attached  to  structm-al  alterations  of  the 
brahi,  it  is  important  to  make  a  distinction  between  morbid  changes 
detected  in  the  grey  or  cortical,  and  that  which  is  termed  the  medullary 
or  fibrous  portion  of  the  brain  substance.    You  may  have  organic  altera- 
tions in  the  interior  and  less  important  parts  of  the  brain,  without 
obviously  affecting  the  mind.  There  may  be  softening,  tumours,  and  even 
abscesses,  existing  in  the  vv' hite  or  fibrous  portion  of  the  brain,  without 
insanity  :  but  no  serious  disease,  congestion,  or  alteration  of  the  cortical 
or  grey  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  can  be  present  without  dis- 
turbing the  operations   of  thought,  and  deranging  the  mind.     The 
slightest  pressure  on  the  exterior  of  the  brain,  even  to  the  extent  of  a 
drop  of  blood  or  eff'usion  of  a  small  quantity  of  serum,  may  make  all 
the  difference  between  the  possession  of  reason  and  insanity.     I  refer 
to  this  well-known  pathological  fact,  with  the  view  of  explaining  why 
I  attach  so  much  weight  to  the  "abundant  sub-arachnoid  effusion" 
that  was  discovered  in  Mr.  Roberts's  brain  after  death." 

The  Judge :  Dr.  Wmslow,  if  you  had  seen  Mr.  Eoberts's  brain,  I 
presume  you  could  have  come  to  a  more  satisfactory  opinion  as  to  the 
probable  dm-ation  of  the  disease  ? 

Dr.  Winsloio :  Certainly,  Having  heard  Mr.  Roberts  described  as 
a  man  of  determined  will  and  of  much  vigour  of  mind,  I  am  of  opinion 
that,  coupled  with  the  other  symptoms  of  his  case,  the  fact  of  liis 
crving  when  he  went  to  the  pianoforte-maker  was  a  sign  that  the  mind 
was  not  then  in  a  healthy  condition.  In  insanity  there  is  often 
alternately  fits  of  excitement  and  depression.  In  incipient  insanity, 
depression  is  frequently  the  result  of  bodily  disease.  During  attacks  of 
the  acute  forms  of  insanity,  the  patient  occasionally  exhibits  transient 
moments  of  apparent  calmness  and  lucidity,  during  which  he  is  often 
able  to  recognise  his  ovrn  morbid  state  of  mind,  may  appear  to  talk 
coherently  and  rationally  on  some  trivial  and  unimportant  points,  and 
yet  the  disease  of  the  mind  be  continuous.  I  have  often  had  tmdei* 
my  care  cases  of  the  kind. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  Judge,  Dr.  Winslow  said  that  he 
did  not  agree  with  the  other  medical  witnesses,  that  the  state  of  Mr. 
Eoberts's  mind  enth-ely  arose  from  the  condition  of  the  liver.  Tlie 
disease  of  the  liver  might  have  been  the  primary  affection,  tlie 
brain,  from  sympathy  with  that  organ,  being  secondaril}'  implicated ; 
but,  whether  the  disease  of  the  brain  was  primary  or  secondary,  the 
results  were,  according  to  his  judgment,  practically  the  same.  I 
have  heard  detailed  the  symptoms  manifested  by  the  deceased  on  the 
Friday  and  the  Saturday,  and  the  delusions  he  then  had,  and  his  refusal 
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on  the  Saturday  to  take  medicine  from  Dr.  Franklin,  alleging-  that  his 
life  was  too  valuable  to  admit  of  his  doing  so.  1  have  also  heai-d  it 
stated  that  on  the  same  evening  he  called  in  a  constable  to  protect  him 
from  Dr.  Franklin,  under  the  impression  that  he  had  designs  on  his 
life.  I  consider  that  at  this  period  he  was  undoubtedly  labouring  under 
insanity.  Considering  his  pertinaciously  refusing  to  take  the  medicine 
froni  Dr.  Franklin,  and  coupling  that  with  the  ol)servations  he  made 
about  his  life  being  too  valuable,  with  the  fact  of  his  not  refusing  to 
take  the  medicine  that  Dr.  Conolly  prescribed,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
this  was  a  delusion.  He  was  evidently  under  the  impression  that  he 
was  going  to  be  poisoned.  I  think  there  could  be  no  doubt,  from  the 
evidence,  that  he  was  insane  on  the  Friday  and  the  Satvu'day,  and  that 
on.  the  Monday  he  was  imquestionably  in  the  same  condition.  I  am 
also  clearly  of  opinion  that  he  was  in  the  same  state  on  the  Tuesday 
and  on  the  Wednesda}'.  I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion,  if  any 
credence  is  to  be  attached  to  the  evidence  of  Alderton,  Shepherd,  and 
Smith,  who  had  the  charge  of  him  on  that  day,  were  constantly  about 
his  person,  and  who  speak  positively  as  to  the  presence  of  vaiious  delu- 
sions existing  in  his  mind.  I  now  refer  particularh^  to  Wednesday, 
when  Dr.  Conolly  considered  him  free  from  all  insanity.  Considering 
liis  undoubted  and  admitted  insanity  on  the  Friday  and  Safnrda//,  the 
2nd  and  3rd  December ;  his  wimisfakable  insanity  on  tlie  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  December,  and  which 
state  continued  with  but  slight  variations  up  to  the  period  of  his  death  ; 
bearing  in  mind  that  there  was  an  absence  of  all  scientific  test  as  to 
the  state  of  his  intellect  on  the  Sunday;  and  associating  with  this  the 
serious  organic  changes  found  in  his  brain  after  death,  and  which  must 
have  been  of  some  months'  duration,  I  do  not  think  that  on  the  Sunday, 
the  4th  of  December,  Mr.  Roberts  cotdd  have  been  of  somid  mind.  If 
the  insanity  of  the  Friday  and  Saturday  was  the  result  of  structural 
alterations  in  the  brain,  those  must  have  existed  on  the  Sunday,  in  all 
probability  ciffectiny  his  onind  on  that  day.  He  might  have  had,  on 
the  Sunday,  a  temporary  lull,  and  apparent  calmness  and  freedom  from 
excitement ;  but  this  condition  of  mind  is  quite  consistent  with  un- 
soundness. I  do  not  consider  the  symptoms  those  of  delirium,  but  of 
insanity.  The  morljid  a])pearances  of  the  brain  after  death  conclu- 
sively establish  this  point  to  my  mind.  If  the  attack  had  been 
one  of  delirium  and  not  insanity,  the  state  of  the  brain  would  have 
been  very  different.  If,  on  examining  the  brain,  Drs.  Jeaifreson  and 
Franklin  had  merely  discovered  a  slight  congestion  of  the  sm-face, 
amounting  to  a  mere  blush  or  a  fulness  of  the  vessels,  it  would  have 
somewhat  altered  my  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the  mental  disease. 
The  alleged  subsidence  of  the  insanity  on  the  Sunday  is  no  proof  of 
the  mind  being  then  in  a  sound  and  disposing  state.  A  person  may 
Lave  an  attack  of  organic  disease  of  the  lungs,  indicated  by  impeded 
respiration,  cough,  purulent  expectoration,  fever,  emaciation,  &c.,  and 
all  these  symptoms  may  be  considerably  relieved  by  appropriate  treat- 
ment ;  and,  at  times,  the  patient  may  appear  free  from  serious  pul- 
monary disease,  but  as  long  as  the  structural  change  exists  in  the 
lungs,  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  healthy  organs  of  respiration.  It 
is  exactly  so  with  disease  of  the  mind  the  result  of  organic  mischief 
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in  the  train  :  the  moments  of  apparent  calmness  and  rationality  arc 
illusory,  the  mind  actually  continuing,  during  the  whole  of  the  attack, 
in  an  unsound  state.  My  opinion  as  to  Mr.  Eoherts's  unsoundness  of 
mind  on  the  Sunday  is  strengthened  by  the  absence  of  all  tests  as  to 
his  actual  state  on  that  day.  If  his  mind  had  been  examined  on  the 
Sunday,  \\'ith  the  view  of  ascertaining  his  capacity,  my  opinion  might 
be  modified.  If  I  had  seen  him  on  the  Sunday,  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  state  of  his  mind  prior  to  his  executing  a  will,  I  should 
have  asked  him  several  questions  as  to  his  family,  and  whether  there 
were  not  persons  who  had  claims  upon  him.  I  should  have  ascertained 
if  he  knew  the  extent  and  nature  of  his  property ;  and  particularly  if 
all  the  morbid  delusions  of  the  Saturday  had  entii'ely  passed  away 
from  his  mind.  No  examination  of  Mr.  Roberts's  mind  on  the 
Sunda}''  less  stringent  than  this  would  have  satisfied  me  as  to  his  power 
of  disposing  of  his  property. 

The  Jxuhjc :  Do  you  agree  with  Dr.  Conolly  in  opinion  that  there 
may  be  considerable  structural  disorganisation  existing  in  the  braiu 
without  insanity  ? 

Dr.  Winslow  :  Not  without  considerable  qualifications.  There  may- 
be structm-al  alterations  in  the  white  or  fibrous  portions  of  the  brain 
vvithout  producing  obvious  insanity ;  but,  according  to  the  received 
dicta  of  eminent  pathologists,  there  can  be  no  organic  changes  in  the 
grey  or  cineritious  parts  of  the  brain,  without  affecting  the  operations 
of  the  mind.  The  grey  or  cortical  substance  is  considered  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  intellect,  and  the  soiux-e  of  the  nervous  power. 

The  Judge :  Do  you  agree  with  Drs.  Conolly  and  Taylor  that  it  is 
a  common  symptom  in  attacks  of  acute  insanity  for  the  delusions  to 
be  fixed  and  permanent  ? 

Dr.  Winslow:  I  do  not.  In  acute  insanity  the  delusions  frequently 
change ;  in  chronic  insanity  and  monomania  they  are  generally  fixed 
and  permanent. 

Dr.  Winslow,  in  continuation,  said :  "  If  there  had  been  no  such 
evidence  of  serious  structviral  disease  of  the  brain,  I  should  have  given 
a  much  more  qualified  and  doubtful  opinion.  The  fact  of  his  asking 
questions  of  friends,  and  conversing  with  them,  is  consistent  with  the 
continued  presence  of  insanity.  This  feature  is  present  in  many  cases 
of  undoubted  mental  deranccement." 

The  Judge,  after  reading  the  account  of  the  disease  of  the  liver,  as 
stated  in  the  post-mortem  examination,  asked  the  witness  whether  he 
did  not  consider  the  disease  of  the  hver  had  been  of  long  duration  ?  - 

Dr.  Winslow  :  Yes,  for  many  years. 

The  Judge  :  Does  that  enable  you  to  say  the  primary  cause  of 
disease  of  tlie  brain  was  not  disease  of  the  liver  ? 

Dr.  Winslow :  It  is  very  difficult  to  tell ;  it  is  possible  that  the 
diseases  of  the  liver  and  the  brain  may  have  gone  on  pari  passu. 

The  Judge  :  AVhich  is  the  most  probable  ? 

Dr.  Win.'ilow :  I  should  imagine  that  the  disease  of  the  liver  was 
the  primary  att'ection. 

The  Judge :  Don't  you  conceive  one  of  the  best  rules,  when  the 
question  is  one  of  degree,  to  look  at  a  man's  conduct  and  demeanour  as 
a  means  of  judging  of  his  capability  ? 
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Dr.  Winslov: :  Certainly. 

The  Judcjc  then  read  the  following  portion  of  Dr.  Taylor's  evidence: 
— "  I  think  that  the  state  of  the  liver  liilly  accounts  lor  the  state  of 
the  brain,  the  delusions  being  the  result  of  delirium  from  bodily 
disease."     Do  you  agree  in  that  opinion  ? 

D)'.  Winslov- :  I  do  not. 

The  Judge :  Do  you  agree  with  Drs.  Taylor  and  Conolly,  that  the 
surface  of  the  brain  may  be  deranged  Avithout  producing  insanity  ? 

Dr.  Whulov: :  I  cannot  do  so  without  throwinsr  aside  all  the  well 
established  and  recognised  facts  of  pathology. 

In  order  to  complete  the  history  of  this  case,  we  now  subjoin  the 
account  drawn  up  by  Drs.  Jeaffreson  and  Franklin,  of  the  post-QUortem 
examination,  and  the  medical  certificate  of  the  cause  of  death. 

EePOET   of    the    P0ST-:M0KTEiI   EXAMINATION. 

Roberts,  ]\Ii-.,  post-mortem  examination,  Frida}-,  nine  a.m.,  3rd 
February,  1854,  thirty-nine  hours  after  death.  Body  greatly  emaci- 
ated. Grreen  discoloration  in  parallel  lines  down  the  hypochondriac  to 
illiac  regions  in  either  side.  Cranium,  exceedingly  tliick ;  attachment 
of  dura  mater  to  skull,  in  the  mesial  hne,  very  firm.  On  removing 
the  dura  mater,  the  pia  mater  was  found  to  be  exceedingly  vascular, 
and  the  arachnoid  was  universally  distended  by  a  large  amomit  of 
serum  diftused  underneath  it ;  the  membrane  itself  presenting,  in 
many  parts,  the  appearance  of  being  somewhat  thickened,  and,  in 
almost  all,  of  being  more  opaque  than  natural. 

At  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  sub-ai'achuoid  effusion  was,  if  any- 
thing, even  more  abundant  than  in  the  upper  parts.  In  the  substance 
of  the  brain,  the  puncta  cruent  were,  perhaps,  somewhat  more 
nimaerous  than  normal.  We  were  also  struck  by  the  apparently 
diminished  proportion  of  the  white  to  the  cortical  sti'ucture  of  the 
brain  hemispheres. 

The  lateral  ventricles  did  not  appear  to  have  been  unnaturally  dis- 
tm'bed,  and  no  other  morbid  condition  of  the  brain,  cerebellum,  or 
medulla  oblongata  was  observ^ed. 

The  muscles,  generally,  though  wasted,  were  of  a  darkish  colour. 

The  liver  was  found  very  considerably  enlarged ;  its  surface,  as  well 
as  sections,  very  dark-coloured  (more  like  section  of  spleen  than  liver), 
apparently  in  an  advanced  stage  of  hepatic  venous  congestion.  The 
blood  in  this  viscus  was  generally  more  fluid  than  might  have  been 
expected.  The  gall-bladder  was  thickened,  its  lining  membi*ane 
curiously  mottled,  looking  as  if  incrusted  by  yellow  plates  of  eholes- 
terine ;  though  smooth  to  the  touch,  this  viscus  was  largely  distended 
by  dark  and  inspissated  gall,  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
distinguish  from  grumous  venous  blood,  but  for  its  colour  in  dilution 
with  A\'ater.  Ten  or  a  dozen  gall-stones,  mostly  very  round,  and  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  mottled  marks  on  the  lining  membrane,  were 
found  in  the  gall-bladder  the  largest  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  field- 
pea.  Kidneys,  large,  flabby,  and  rather  congested ;  spleen,  small  and 
quite  corrugated.  Other  abdominal  viscera  not  examined,  but  pre- 
senting no  external  evidence  of  disease. 
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Heart,  normal.  Lungs,  healtliv,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  em- 
physema of  the  lowermost  edge  on  the  left. 

The  right  pleura  costalis  and  pulmonaUs  very  firmly  adherent, 
from  pleurisy  of  very  old  date. 

(Signed)  Samuel  J.  Jeaffresois'. 

Francis  Franklfk. 

MEDICAL  CERTIFICATE  OF  THE  CAL'SE  OF  DEATH.  DURATIOIT. 

Enlargement  and  hepatio  venous  congestion  of  liver  -    Many  years  probably. 
Subacute  arachnitis,  with  serous  eH'usiou  and  maniacal 

excitement  and  depression  of  mind       -        -        -    Two  months. 

F.  Franklin,  M.D.,  &c. 
Febi-uary  1st,  1854.  Saml.  J.  Jeaffresox,  M.D.,  &c. 

After  a  short  deliberation,  the  jury  returned  an  unanimous  verdict 
IK  FAVOFB  OF  THE  WILL;  coupled  with  a  recommendation  that  1000/. 
should  be  given  to  Mrs.  Kerslake,  the  sister.  Mr. Baron  Parke  concurred 
in  this  recommendation.  This  case  excited  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
interest  in  the  comity, and  Sir  Alexaaider  Cockburn,Her  Majesty 'si^ttor- 
ney-General,  was  specially  retained  to  conduct  the  case  for  the  plaintitf. 

"We  have  now  submitted  to  our  readers  an  impartial  resume  of  the 
material  facts  of  this  interesting  and,  in  regard  to  its  medico-legal  hear- 
ings, important  case.  After  a  further  and  more  matm'ed  consideration  of 
the  evidence  adduced  during  the  trial,  we  retain  the  opinion  we  then 
expressed,  that  it  was  reasonable  to  presume  that  Mr.  Roberts  was  not 
of  sound  mind  on  the  -ith  of  October,  the  day  on  which  he  executed 
his  will.  It  is  quite  immaterial  to  the  question  really  at  issue,  how  he 
left  his  property,  whether  in  the  right  or  in  the  xoronrj  channel; 
not  that  we  would  undervalue  such  evidence  when  questions  of  this 
natm'e  are  sxib  judice.  It  was  apparent,  that  the  fact  of  his  having 
bequeathed  his  property  to  his  widow,  was  considered  by  the  jury  as 
strong  prima,  facie  evidence  of  disposing  power  on  the  part  of  the 
testator,  and  a  conclusive  proof  that  his  feelings  and  judgment  could 
not  have  been  very  much  warped  or  disordered.  But,  in  considering 
the  case  in  its  strictly  psychological  and  scientific  aspect,  we  must 
throw  entirely  aside  all  om'  natural  sympathies  with  the  widow,  and 
consider  exclusively  the  actual  state  of  his  intellect  at  the  time  he 
made  a  testamentary  disposition  of  his  property;  in  other  words,  the 
question  for  our  consideration  is:  was  Mr.  Roberts  of  sound  and 
disposing  mind  on  Sunday,  the  4th  of  October  ? 

No  vmprejudiced  person  can  read  the  evidence,  particularly  that 
relatmg  to  the  post-mortem  examination,  detailed  in  the  preceding 
pages,  without  being  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
disease  of  the  brain  and  disorder  of  the  mind  of  which  Mr.  Roberts 
died  on  the  1st  of  Feb.,  had  been  for  years  creeping  slowly  and 
stealthily  on  m  the  delicate  structure  of  the  brain;  giving  rise  in  the 
first   instance   to   waywardness    of    thought,   acts    of    eccentricity. 
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extravac^ances  of  contTiiot,  exaltation  of  natural  disposition  and  character, 
and  idtiniatel}'  terminating  in   conlirnied  insanity.     It  was  the  object 
of  the  Attorney-General  to  establish  that  the  alleged  mental  attack 
was  one  of  transient  delirium,   accompanied  by  lucid   intervals,  and 
not  of  insanity;  and  that  the  dehrium  was  evanescent  in  its  character, 
and  marked  by  clear  and  undoubted  intermissions.     He  was  presumed 
to  have  had,  on  the  Sunday,  one  of  these  returns  of  sanity,  or  lucid 
intervals.    But  Mr.  lloberts's  attack  presented  none  of  the  well-known 
and  easily  recognised  symj^toms  of  delirium,  in  the  i*ight  acceptation 
of  the  term.     His  derangement  of  mind  was  not  of  sudden  and  recent 
origin.      It  was  admitted  that  he  was  a  man  of  temperate  habits, 
and  it  would  appear,  by  the  questions  that  were  addressed  to  Shepherd, 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  convey  to  the  jury  an  impression  that 
the  attack  was  one  of  delirium  tremens,    or  a  somewhat  analogous 
affection,  and  not  mental  derangement,  according  to  the  legal  sig- 
nification of  the  term.      The  medical  witnesses  always  allude  to  Mr. 
Roberts's  attack  as  being  one  of  delirium;   but  this  notion  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  progress  of  the   case,  its   symptoms,   and   the 
morbid  appearances  found  in  the  brain  after  death.      Dr.   Franklin 
attributed  the  whole  of  Mr.   Roberts's  mental  indisposition  to  the 
state  of  his  liver.       He  says,    "  I  thought  the  disease   of  the  liver 
produced  the  delirium."     Of  course  this  physician  considered  that  the 
organic  affection  of  the  brain  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his 
patient's  mental  malady;  that  it  played  an  insignificant  and  secondary 
part  in  the  matter;  and  was  so  trivial  and  unimportant  in  its  conse- 
quences, as  to  merit  no  consideration!     Without  going  mto  fm'ther 
detail,  such  was  the  general  tendency  of  the  evidence  of  Drs.  Conolly, 
Jeaffreson,  and  Taylor.    Dr.  Conoll}'  based  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Roberts's 
sanity  and  disposing  power,  on  the  Sunday,  upon  his  condition  on  the 
subsequent  Wednesday.     He  saw  him  on  Tuesday ;  but  from  his  state 
of  mind  on  that  day,  he  says  he  should  not  have  inferred  that  he  was 
sufficiently  of  somid  mind  theji  to  make  his  will ;  but  finding  him  so 
composed  on  the  Wednesday,  when  he  next  visited  him,  he  therefore 
concluded   that   lie   icas  of   sound  intellect    on   tlie    Sunday!      This 
certainly  appears  a  singularly  illogical  mode  of  testing  the  sanity  of 
the  testator!     Dr.   Conolly  might  have  found  Mr.   Roberts   of  per- 
fectly sound  mind  on  the  Wednesday,  and  fully  competent  on  that  day 
to  execute  a  complicated  will,  and   make  a  just  disposition  of  his 
property;    but  why  he   should  have  inferred,  from  his  apparent  or 
evident  sanity  on  the   Wednesday,  that  Mr.  Roberts  was  in  the  sa7ne 
rational  state  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  is,  we  confess,  inexplicable.    His 
sanity  on  the  Wednesday  might,  even  if  the  character  of  the  attack 
had  been  different,  be  quite  consistent  with  a  wild   state  of  mental 
derangement  ^on  the  Sunday.    Admitting  Dr.  Conolly  to  have  ai'rived 
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at  a  right  opinion  of  Mr.  Eoberts's  state  of  mind  on  the  Wednesday, 
it  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  alter  our  opinion  of  his  probable 
insanity  on  the  Sunday,  But  let  vis  for  a  moment  consider  what  icas 
Mr.  Eoberts's  actual  mental  condition  on  the  Wednesday,  the  day  Dr. 
Conolly  says  he  found  him  so  tranquil,  coherent,  sane,  and  com- 
petent to  make  his  will.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  evidence  of  W. 
Alderton,  J.  Shepherd,  and  R.  Smith,  keepers  who  were  employed  to  be 
with  Mr.  lioberts,  we  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  even 
on  that  day  he  exhibited  unequivocal  symptoms  of  insanity.  Alderton 
says  that  on  Wednesday  Mr.  Roberts  was  in  an  excited  state.  He 
did  not  speak,  but  seemed  as  if  he  was  going  into  an  epileptic  fit. 
Alderton,  when  he  went  to  Mr.  Roberts's  house  on  the  Wednesday, 
found  him  in  charge  of  two  attendants.  It  must  be  obvious  that, 
whatever  Drs.  Conolly  and  Jeaffreson's  opinions  were  as  to  Mr.  Roberts's 
mental  health  on  that  day,  his  friends  entertained  a  different  opinion, 
and  considered  it  necessary  for  his  safety  to  place  him  under  the  care 
of  two  keepers !  James  Shepherd  saw  Mr.  Roberts  on  the  Wednesday, 
and,  according  to  his  sworn  testimony,  in  what  state  of  mind  did  he 
find  him  on  that  day  ?  As  his  evidence  is  important  we  give  it  rather 
in  detail: — 

"  He  came  again  on  the  Wednesday  evening  between  eight  and  nine. 
Smith  had  been  there  all  day,  and  left  when  he  got  there.  Soon  after 
Mr.  Roberts  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  Shepherd  went  round  the  foot  to 
meet  him.  Roberts  held  his  hands  up,  saying  he  hoped  he  had  done 
nothmg.  Shepherd  said  nothing  at  all.  He  could  not  get  him  into 
bed  again.  He  pulled  the  bell  to  get  assistance.  Roberts  was  in  a 
state  of  nervous  excitement.  Alderton  and  Smith  then  came  into  the 
room,  and  they  got  him  on  the  bed.  It  took  Shepherd  and  Smith  to 
hold  him  from  half-past  nine  till  twelve,  when  he  became  exhausted, 
and  perspired  very  much.  About  half-past  twelve  he  got  quiet,  and 
Alderton  left.  Smith  laid  down  about  one.  Between  one  and  two  he 
got  out  and  began  to  run  round  the  bed  on  his  hands  and  knees,  crying, 
'  Oh  !  dear,  oh !  dear !  I  can't  help  it,  I  put  'em  here.'  '  Put  what 
here  ?'  I  said.  '  Two  pegs,'  he  replied.  I  could  not  get  him  into 
bed,  so  I  let  him  amuse  himself.  Smith  got  up  between  four  and  five, 
and  we  got  him  in.  Mrs.  Roberts  came  in  just  as  we  were  trying  to 
get  him  into  bed,  and  touched  him,  saying,  '  My  dear,  won't  you  get 
into  bed.'  He  took  no  notice  at  first,  but  when  he  saw  her  he  stood 
upright  and  ordered  her  ovit  of  the  room.  He  considered  Mr.  Roberts's 
state  to  resemble  that  of  delirium  tremens.'''' 

Such  being  Shepherd's  evidence  of  Mr.  Roberts's  state  on  Wednes- 
day, what  does  Robert  Smith  say  as  to  his  condition  on  the  same  day  ? 
In  the  fore  pai't  of  that  day,  Smith  represents  that  Roberts  talked 
about  Prince  Albert  and  the  Queen,  and  said  he  was  the  only  person 
appouited  to  hand  the  Queen  from  one  carriage  to  another  when  she 
changed  carriages.     "  When  I  went  down  to  my  tea,"  he  continues,  "  I 
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left  Shepherd  there,  and  ahiiost  as  soon  as  I  got  down  the  hell  rang.  I 
went  up  stairs,  and  found  Mr.  lioberts  struggUng  with  Shepherd.  We 
got  him  into  bed.  He  took  two  men  to  hold  him  in  bed."  In  his 
cross-examination,  this  witness  says  "  that  on  Wednesday  night  Mr. 
Roberts  was  veiy  bad,  and  continued  to  get  weaker,  and  was  worse  and 
worse  duiing  the  whole  time  he  was  with  him."*  We  have  been 
anxious  to  give  fuUy  the  evidence  of  Alderton,  Shepherd,  and  Smith, 
because  the  whole  value  of  Dr.  Conolly's  opinion  rests  upon  his  impres- 
sions as  to  Mr.  Eoberts's  mental  sanity  on  the  Wednesday,  for  Dr. 
ConoUy  had  no  opportimity  of  seeing  Mr.  lioberts  on  the  Sunday.  Dr. 
ConoUy  says — 

"  From  what  I  saw  of  Mr.  Roberts  on  the  Tuesda}',  and  the  remark- 
able change  which  I  observed  in  him  on  the  Wednesday,  it  is  clear  that 
he  might  have  had  such  distinct  changes  before  then,  and  he  might 
have  them  after.  It  was  not  a  slight  change,  but  a  very  striking  one  ;  a 
complete  change.  From  the  change  on  the  Wednesday  I  have  no  doubt 
he  was  fvilly  competent  to  make  his  will  on  the  Smiday  before.  From 
what  I  saw  of  him  on  the  Tuesday  only  I  should  have  doubted  that." 

In  cross-examination, Dr. Conolly  was  asked  the  following  question: — 
"  From  what  you  observed  of  his  state  on  the  Tuesday,  from  what  you 
heard  of  his  state  on  the  Monday  with  reference  to  the  chimney  being 
on  fire,  and  from  what  you  have  heard  of  his  state  on  the  Friday  and 
Satm-day,  should  you  have  considered  that  on  the  Tuesday  he  would 
necessarily  be,  or  probably  be,  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  to  be  enabled 
to  give  instructions  for  conveying  or  disposing  of  real  property  to  any 
one  for  life,  and  the  whole,  or  a  portion,  to  trustees  on  certain  trusts, 
or  to  m.ake  complicated  dispositions  of  his  property  in  that  way  ?"  Dr. 
Conolly  said, — "  I  think  that,  on  the  Wedne«day  moraing,  when  I  saw 
him,  he  was  perfectly  competent  to  do  what  you  mention."  In  answer 
to  a  c[uestion  from  the  judge  as  to  his  competency  to  make  his  will  on 
the  Sunday, Dr.  Conolly  said, — "  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  nothing 
so  difficult  in  what  you  say ;  but  he  could  have  understood  it  on  the 

*  The  same  witness  (Eobert  Smith)  said,  ' '  On  one  occasion  he  (Roberts)  was 
talking  about  a  railway.  He  was  calling  out,  "Stop  her! — stop  her!"  The 
perspiration  rolled  down  his  face.  I  have  frequently  heard  him  talk  of  a  ship 
coming  in  at  the  window,  which  he  said  M-as  loaded  with  gold.  He  called  me  a  thief, 
accused  me  of  stepJing  his  clothes,  and  said,  /  made  a  2'>ractice  of  hrivghig  women 
the7-e,  and  'keeping  them  cdl  night.  He  said,  one  morning,  that  he  covJd  sec 
^jcople  in  the  fire  ;  that  there  uxis  a  monkey  there  smoking  a  cigar:  he  said />?•. 
Freinklin  had  eut  him  to  pieces,  and  took  every  nerve  out  of  him;  that  he  had  taken 
his  senses  from  him,  and  had  2nU  them  into  his  own  head,  and  he  went  about  icith 
Jtis  own  senses,  and  his  {Roberts's)  too.  He  objected  to  the  name  of  Di-.  Frankhn. 
"WTien  alluding  to  his  having  made  a  will  in  favour  of  his  wife,  he  said,  "  Never 
mind,  Smith,  /  shcdl,  one  of  these  days,  lay  doivn,  and  tell  you  I  am  dead;  but  you 
are  not  to  take  any  notice  of  it."  He  added :  "  J  shall  order  a  cask  of  brandy,  and 
let  Mrs.  Roberts  have  her  jling  at  it,  and  I  shall  get  my  will  bach  again.  I  made 
cut  that  as  a  matter  of  form." 
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Wednesday,  and  tlierefore  I  do  not  see  why  on  the  Sunday  his  condi- 
tion shoukl  not  he  equally  good." 

If  we  ;u'e  justified  in  attaching  any  weight  to  the  evidence  of  Alder- 
ton,  Shepherd,  and  Smith,  there  can  he  no  douht  of  Mr.  Eoberts's  in- 
sanity on  Wednesday  ;  and  if  our  readers  come  to  this  conclusion,  and 
we  cannot  conceive  how  they  can  arrive  at  any  other,  the  whole  of 
the  medical  evidence  for  the  plaintiff  falls  to  the  ground  !  Drs.  Jeaffre- 
son  and  Franklin  saw  Mr.  Roberts  with  Dr.  Conolly  on  Wednesday, 
but  Dr.  Fi'anklin,  in  his  evidence,  makes  no  reference  to  his  condition 
on  that  daj.  Dr.  Franklin  says  that  "  on  Tuesday  I  met  Drs.  Conolly 
and  Jeaffreson  in  consultation,  at  Mr.  Roberts's  house.  He  knew  both 
Drs.  Conolly  and  Jeaffreson  well,  and  shook  hands  with  them.  He 
afterwards  got  worse,  and  on  the  8th  or  9th  (Thursday  and  Friday) 
he  was  rather  violent.  Dr.  Conolly  succeeded  in  persuadhig  him  to 
take  medicine  on  the  Tuesday, which  temporarily  relieved  him;  he  took 
the  medicine  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Conolly.  There  was  considerable 
delirium,  requiring  restraint,  on  the  8th  or  9th,  which  subsided  in  the 
course  of  the  da}'." 

Dr.  Jeaffreson, when  speaking  of  Mr. Roberts's  state  on  the  Wednes- 
day, says: — "I  visited  him  on  Wednesday,  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Conolly,  &e.  He  was  rather  better.  He  appeared  more  conscious  and 
disposed  to  enter  into  conversation  than  on  the  previous  day.  His 
mind  was  sufficiently  cleai*  to  enable  him  to  understand  any  act  of 
business.  He  got  much  worse  after  the  Wednesday."  Dr.  Jeaffreson 
agreed  with  Dr.  Conolly  that,  as  Mr.  Roberts  was  so  improved  on  the 
Wednesday,  thei'e  was  nothing  inconsistent  in  the  supposition  of  his 
being  perfectly  competent  to  make  his  will  on  the  Sunday :  but  he 
makes  this  important  admission,  "  that  a  great  deal  would  depend 
tvhether  certain  tests  were  applied  to  Ins  mind  on  the  Sunday,  and  on 
all  occasions.''''  Now,  what  is  this  evidence  worth  ?  Dr.  Franklin  met 
Drs.  Conolly  and  Jeaffreson  in  considtation  on  the  Wednesday;  and  he 
could  have  oiven  valuable  testimonv  as  to  Mr.  Roberts's  mental  con- 
dition  on  that  day ;  but  he  appears  to  fight  shy  altogether  of  the  sub- 
ject. Dr.  Jeaffreson  says  that  on  the  Wednesday,  Mr.  Roberts  was 
"rather  better,"  "more  conscious,"  "more  disposed  to  enter  into  con- 
versation than  on  the  previous  day  ;"  but  surely  all  these  changes  were 
compatible  with  considerable  unsoundness  of  mind,  rendering  him  quite 
unfit  to  make  a  disposition  of  his  property.  In  the  absence  of  all  proof 
that  these  physicians  tested  Mr.  Roberts's  mmd,  as  it  sJiould  have  been 
tested  before  they  ventured  to  draw  any  conclusions  as  to  his  sanity 
and  disposing  power,  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  opinion  that  the 
fair  presumption  is,  that  Mr.  Rol>erts,  on  the  day  he  executed  his  will, 
was  of  imsound  mind.  If  the  attack  of  insanity,  which  obviously  existed 
on  the  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  that  had  been  for  months  progressing 
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towards  a  crisis,  entirely  sulsidedon  ilie  ^Hi  of  Decemher;^\\\i\\  all  its  pal- 
pable manifestations  that  were  observed  on  the  two  preceding  days,  only 
to  recur  again  on  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  until  his 
death  ;  if  such  a  state  of  things  actually  occurred,  in  order  to  enable 
Mr.  Roberts  to  execute  his  will  in  a  sane  state  of  mind  on  the  Sunday, 
the  insanity,  we  are  bound  to  confess,  was  extremely  facile,  and  very 
accommodating' in  its  character! 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  oiu'  readers  another  will  case,  many 
of  its  features  analogous  to  the  one  previously  discussed.  We  refer  to 
the  case  of 

The  Duke  oe  Manchestee  v.  Benkett,  which  was  tried  before 
Baron  Parke,  at  the  Spring  Assizes,  at  Kingston,  in  the  present  year. 
The  defendants  were  the  three  infant  sons  of  Lady  Olivia  Ossulston, 
who,  through  their  great-grandmother,  the  Eight  Hon.  Lady  Olivia 
Bernard  Sparrow,  endeavoui'ed  to  set  aside  the  will  of  the  late  Duchess 
of  Manchester,  made  in  October,  1848. 

The  late  Duchess  of  Manchester  was  the  daughter  of  General  and 
Lady  Olivia  Sparrow,  of  Bi'ampton  Park,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon. 
By  the  will  and  codicil  of  her  grandfather,  Robert  Sparrow,  dated  1819 
and  1820,  certain  estates  in  the  coimty  of  Armagh,  known  as  the 
Portadown  estate,  were  devised  to  trustees  to  such  uses  as  she  (by  her 
then  name  and  description  of  his  granddaughter,  Millicent  Sparrow) 
should  by  deed  or  Avill  appoint,  and  in  default  of  appointment,  upon 
trust  for  her,  to  her  separate  use  for  life,  and  after  her  decease  (but 
subject  to  any  appointment  she  might  make)  upon  trust  for  her  right 
heirs.  Up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage,  which  took  place  October  8th, 
1822,  this  power  had  not  been  exercised,  and  on  that  occasion  the 
Portadown  estate,  and  other  estates  known  as  the  Tandragee  estate, 
became  the  subject  of  a  settlement,  dated  October  3rd,  1822.  By  that 
settlement,  the  Tancb'agee  estate  was  limited  (subject  to  certain  rent- 
charges  therein  mentioned)  to  trustees  for  a  term  of  years,  for  securing 
pin-monej^  to  the  late  Duchess,  and  subject  thereto  to  the  use  of  the 
Duke  for  life,  and  after  his  death  to  trustees  for  a  term  of  years,  for 
raising  20,000/.  by  way  of  portions  for  younger  childi'en,  and  subject 
thereto,  to  such  uses  as  the  Duchess  should  by  deed  or  will,  and  not- 
withstanding coverture,  appoint.  Power  was  also  given  to  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  to  charge  the  Tandragee  estate  with  20,000/.  for  their 
own  purposes  ;  and  by  this  settlement  the  Duchess  exercised  her  power 
of  appointment  over  the  Portadown  estate  to  the  extent  of  limiting  it 
to  the  use  of  the  Duke  for  life.  There  were  issue  of  the  marriage  four 
children,  viz.  Lord  Mandeville,  Lord  Robert  Montagu,  Lord  P.  Mon- 
tagu, and  Lady  Olivia  Montagu,  who  afterwards  married  Lord  Ossul- 
ston, and  of  which  marriage  the  infant  defendants  were  the  issue. 
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It  appeared  that,  previously  to  lS-i3,  the  Duchess  had  made  two  or 
three  wills,  but  in  that  year  she  executed  what  was,  iu  fact,  her  last 
will  and  testament,  unless  the  one  sought  to  be  set  aside  were  esta- 
blished. By  the  will  of  1843,  which  bore  date  August  2nd,  the  Duchess 
created  a  term  of  1000  years,  for  the  ]")urpose  of  raising  an  additional 
sum  of  40,000?.  for  her  younger  children  ;  and,  after  directing  that  the 
trustees  should  set  apart  a  sum  of  6000/.  per  annum  (which  by  a 
codicil  was  afterwards  reduced  to  4000Z.) ,  as  a  fund  out  of  which  to 
liquidate  certain  charges  and  encumbrances  on  the  estates,  devised  the 
estates  to  the  use  of  her  eldest  son,  Lord  Mandeville,  for  life,  with 
remainder  to  his  first  and  other  sons  successively  in  tail  male ;  and  in 
default  of  such  issue,  then  to  the  use  of  Lord  Robert  for  life ;  then  to 
Lord  Frederick  for  life,  with  like  limitations ;  and  in  default  of  such 
issue,  to  such  uses  as  her  daughter.  Lady  Olivia,  should  appoint,  and 
iu  default  of  appomtment,  to  Lady  Olivia  in  fee  ;  and  the  Duchess  also 
directed  that  Lady  Olivia's  share  in  the  portions  to  be  raised  should, 
in  the  event  of  her  marrying,  be  settled  upon  her  and  her  children,  as 
therein  mentioned.  On  the  3rd  August,  1843,  the  Duchess  executed 
a  codicil,  reducing  the  6000Z.  per  annum  to  be  set  apart  to  4000Z.  This 
will  and  codicil  were  executed  by  the  Duchess  of  her  own  mere  motion, 
without  any  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Duke. 

The  present  issue  was  directed  out  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  the  validity  of  the  instrument  made  by  the  late 
Duchess,  m  October,  1848,  the  questions  to  be  tried  being,  whether, 
at  the  time  of  the  execution,  the  Duchess  was  of  sound  and  disposing 
mind ;  whether  she  was  aware  of  the  contents  of  the  instrument,  and 
whether  the  same  was  executed  by  her  under  undue  influence  used  over 
her  by  the  Duke. 

The  will  was  as  follows  : — ■ 

"  I,  Millieent,  Duchess  of  Manchester,  wife  of  George  Montagu, 
Duke  of  Manchester,  do  make  this  my  last  will  and  testament  as  fol- 
lows : — I  give  all  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  which,  by  virtue  of 
any  power,  or  authority,  or  of  any  separate  right  of  propert}- ,  I  am 
competent  to  dispose,  mito  the  said  Duke,  my  husband,  for  his  absolute 
use  ;  and  I  direct  and  appoint  that  all  real  and  personal  estate  of  which 
I  have  any  power  of  appointment  or  disposition,  shall  go  to,  and  be 
held  in  trust  for,  my  said  husband  absolutely  ;  trusting,  nevertheless, 
that  he  will  carry  into  effect  the  wishes  which  I  have  expressed  to  hun 
as  to  any  general  or  particular  disposition  of  any  property ;  but  this 
expression  of  my  confidence  shall  not  abridge  his  absolute  ownership, 
or  create  any  equity  in  favour  of  any  of  the  objects  of  such  expressed 
wishes ;  and  I  appoint  my  said  husband  to  be  executor  of  my  will,  and 
revoke  all  other  wills." 

We  pm'posely  abstain  from  taking  anv  notice  of  the  personalities 
which  were  imported  into  the  case  on  both  sides,  as  having  nothing  to 
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do  with  the  issue  to  be  tried ;  and  we  shall  proceed  to  give  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  evidence. 

Sir  F.  Thesiger  attempted  to  establish  the  validity  of  the  will  upon 
the  following  grounds :  he  observed  that,  in  consequence  of  certain 
family  reasons,  the  Duchess  proposed  making  an  alteration  in  her  will 
of  1843,  as  she  did  not  wish  to  leave  her  children  independent  of  theii" 
father ;  and  she  expressed  her  wishes  as  to  making  such  alteration  to 
Dr.  A'erity,  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  the  summer  of  1848.  Dr.  Verity 
told  her  that  her  intentions  might  be  carried  out  by  means  of  a  power 
or  trust,  and  she  then  said,  "  I  must  trust  them  all  to  the  Duke,  for  if 
there  was  ever  a  true  man,  he  is  one."  This  conversation  was  after- 
wards communicated  to  the  Duke,  but  he  did  not  take  any  steps  in 
consequence  of  it,  till  the  Duchess  spoke  to  him  on  the  su.bject  dm'iug 
her  illness,  as  he  said  he  observed  there  was  something  pressing  upon  her 
mind,  when  the  following  conversation  occm-red.  The  Duchess  said,  ad- 
dressing the  Duke,  "  Mandy"  (short  for  Mandeville),  "  I  do  not  like  my 
will  at  all,  or  to  leave  any  of  ni}^  children  independent  of  you."  Where- 
upon the  Duke  said,  "  Would  you  like  a  will  to  be  made,  bearing  on  the 
face  of  it  the  carrying  out  of  your  wishes  ?"  To  this  the  Duchess 
assented.  Mr.  Beauford,  the  steward,  was  ordered  to  get  such  a  will 
prepared,  and  Mr.  Pearce,  a  most  respectable  solicitor,  was  applied  to, 
and  he  made  a  draft  will,  with  blanks  for  the  names,  which  were  after- 
wai'ds  therem  inserted.  We  will  not  stop  to  inquire  why  it  was  that 
the  Duke's  own  solicitor,  who  Uved  onty  sixteen  miles  off',  was  not  ap- 
plied to,  nor  to  the  hurry  there  was  when  interests  of  such  magnittide 
were  to  be  disposed  of,  which  occasioned  some  severe  comments  from 
counsel  at  the  trial.  But  to  proceed  :  the  will  was  dated  October  26th, 
but  Mr.  Pearce  proved  that  Mr.  Beauford  did  not  call  on  him  till 
October  27th,  and  it  therefore  (as  proved  by  the  evidence)  could  not 
have  been  signed  till  October  28th. 

It  was  executed  in  the  following  manner.  The  Duke  asked  Dr, 
Verity  whether  he  considered  the  Duchess  to  be  in  a  fit  stat^3  to  transact 
business,  whereupon  Dr.  Verity  went  to  her  room,  and  said  to  her  that 
"there  was  a  little  business  to  transact,  if  her  grace  felt  equal  to  it." 
She  answered,  "  Oh,  the  will,  I  suppose  ;"  and  desired  to  sign  it  at  once. 
Dr.  Verity  then  retired,  and  returned  to  the  room  with  the  Duke  and 
Mr.  Beauford  :  the  Duke,  having  introduced  Mr.  Beauford,  withdrew. 
Faravel,  the  lady's-maid,  was  in  an  adjoining  room,  the  door  being 
open,  so  that  she  could  hear  the  scratchmg  of  the  pen,  and  the  sound 
of  voices.  The  Duchess  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Beauford,  and  asked 
after  Mrs.  Beauford  and  the  children.  Mr.  Beauford  then  read  the 
will  aloud,  and  asked  the  Duchess  whether  she  required  it  to  be  ex- 
plained ?  she  answered,  that  it  had  been  read  over  to  her  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  she  proposed  to  execute  it.     The  Duchess  then  signed 
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it,  she  being  in  a  recumbent  position ;  and,  as  Dr.  Verity  said,  "  her 
hand  shook,  and  she  said  to  him,  '  I  think  you  must  help  me.'  "  Dr. 
Verity  then  steadied  her  hand,  and  shghtly  raised  lier,  and  she  a  httle 
raised  herself,  and  said,  of  her  own  accord,  "  I  deliver  this  as  my  act 
and  deed."  The  will  was  then  attested  by  Dr.  Verity  and  Mr.  Beau- 
ford,  and  Dr.  Verity  said,  on  leaving  the  room  (as  asserted  by  Faravel, 
but  denied  b}-  himself),  "  Now,  Taravel,  you  must  say  nothing  about 
this."  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  Duchess  took  Dr.  Verity's 
hand,  and  said  that  "  she  hoped  God  would  bless  what  she  had  done." 

Dr.  Verity  stated  that  the  Duchess  gradually  recovered  from  the 
attack  of  October  1st,  and  was  at  length  able  to  converse  on  any  sub- 
ject which  he  chose,  or  which  she  chose,  and  that  the  Duchess's  best 
time  was  between  the  21st  of  October  and  12th  of  November.  He 
further  stated,  that  about  a  fortnight  before  her  death,  vdiich  took  place 
on  the  21st  of  November,  1848,  she  addressed  her  chikh-en  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  an  exhortation  to  do  good,  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  could  only  have  emanated  from  a  sound  mind,  guided  by  Chris- 
tian principles.  The  Duke  also  stated  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
reading  the  Scriptm'cs  and  prayers  and  hymns  to  the  Du.chess,  and 
that  she  appeared  to  be  perfectly  conscious  of  the  solemnity  of  the 
service. 

The  following  was  the  theory  of  the  Duchess's  disease,  as  given  by 
Sir  F.  Thesiger  :— 

The  Duchess  was  attacked,  on  Sept.  12th,  with  hysteria,  accom- 
panied with  strong  convulsions ;  that  she  recovered  from  this  attack, 
and  was  asjain  seized  with  convulsions  on  October  1st.  He  admitted 
that  she  labom'ed  under  acute  mania,  followed  by  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  and  that  unsoundness  of  mind  existed  for  some  days  after  the 
attack  ;  that  ulceration  of  the  bowel,  with  diarrhoea,  supervened,  which 
relieved  the  brain,  so  that,  as  the  one  disease  increased  in  severity,  the 
other  became  mitigated,  and  termmated  fatally  in  mortification  of  the 
bowel.  He  also  considered  that  the  delusions  under  which  she  laboured 
were  the  effect  of  opium,  which  was  prescribed  to  allay  the  symptoms, 
and  that  they  were  not  the  result  of  disease  of  the  brain. 

The  case  of  the  Attorney-General,  in  opposition  to  the  validity  of 
the  will,  rested  partly  upon  facts  relative  to  the  disease  under  which 
the  Duchess  laboured ;  and  partly  upon  the  opinions  of  medical  men 
upon  such  facts. 

Mrs.  Kerr,  the  nurse  who  attended  the  Duchess,  said  that  she,  the 
Duchess,  was  attacked  at  Bi-ompton  with  epileptic  fits,  on  Sept.  12th  ; 
and  that  she  was  much  convulsed,  and  remained  imconscious  for  three 
days  ;  that  she  was  removed  hom.e  to  Kimbolton  on  September  26th  ; 
and  that  on  October  1st  she  v>'as  again  seized  with  epilepsy  of  a  much 
more  violent  character ;  that  the  fits  lasted  several  days ;  that  there 
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was  striving  and  struggling,  so  that  she  was  obhgcd  to  he  held,  and 
that  the  violence  was  so  great  that  the  parts  of  the  body  where  she 
was  restrained  were  observed  to  be  black  after  the  paroxysm  had 
subsided ;  that  she  raved  for  days  incessantly ;  that  she  then  became 
unconscious,  and  lay  quiet ;  that  she  gradually  got  better ;  that  some- 
times she  would  be  rational  for  half  an  hour  together,  at  other  times 
she  would  not  know  what  she  had  done  half  an  hour  before.  That  she 
had  various  delusions :  upon  one  occasion  she  said  (speaking  to  the 
Queen  as  if  present),  "  Does  it  not  occvir  to  your  Majesty  that  the 
Duchess  of  Manchester  is  in  the  room  ?"  She  said  this  on  or  about 
October  21st.  She  also  laboured  under  the  delusion  that  she  was 
pregnant,  and  spoke  to  the  nurse  as  if  she  were  a  midwife.  She 
ordered  baby -linen,  and  nursed  the  pillow  as  if  it  were  a  child.  This 
delusion  came  on  after  the  fits  subsided,  and  lasted  to  Avithin  a  fort- 
night of  her  death.  She  was  directed  by  Mr.  Hm'st,  the  medical 
man,  not  to  undeceive  her  as  to  the  baby,  as  the  Duchess  took  more 
nourishment  in  consequence  of  the  idea  that  she  would  be  better  able 
to  nurse  the  child.  That  she  laboured  under  many  other  delusions, 
and  was  never  free  from  them,  during  the  whole  of  the  illness,  for 
twenty-four  hours  together.  That  the  fits  recurred  from  time  to 
time.  That  the  memory  was  much  affected ;  and  at  times  she  did 
not  know  where  she  was,  nor  where  she  had  been.  That  she  had 
sores  on  the  calves  of  her  legs,  back,  and  stomach,  and  an  abscess  on 
the  side  and  shoulder ;  but  that  she  did  not  complain  of  pain. 

Faravel,  the  lady's-maid,  stated  that  the  fits  came  on  with  great 
"  fixity  ;"  that  the  Duchess  foamed  at  the  mouth  ;  that  the  muscles  of 
the  face  were  drawn  and  convulsed,  and  that  she  afterwards  became 
insensible.  That  sometimes  the  Duchess  would  be  sensible  for  half 
an  hour  or  an  hour  at  a  time ;  but  that,  up  to  the  time  of  her  death, 
she  was  never  twenty-four  hom-s  free  from  wandering  of  the  mind. 

The  Duchess  had  many  visions  after  the  second  attack,  and  very 
often  had  delusions.  She  said  upon  one  occasion,  that  she  had  been 
in  the  presence  of  Grod  and  the  angels.  Upon  another  occasion  she 
fancied  the  house  was  on  fire.  Sometimes  she  fancied  that  she,  Faravel, 
Avas  a  man,  and  that  she  had  a  coat  and  trousers  on.  At  other  times 
she  said  that  she  (Faravel)  was  in  the  familyway.  Once  she  thought 
she  was  in  a  beautiful  garden,  which  she  described.  These  delusions 
would  come  on  all  at  once,  without  warning,  day  and  night.  The 
Duchess  was  very  violent  after  the  second  attack  (October  1st),  and 
could  not  be  kept  in  bed.  Her  screams  were  heard  in  the  middle  of 
the  park.  Her  memory  was  much  affected.  At  Brompton  she  forgot 
that  she  had  been  in  London ;  at  Kimbolton,  that  she  had  been  at 
Brompton.     On  the  day  she  signed  the  will  she  was  quiet,  but  very 
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weak ;  and  she  laughed  when  Dr.  Verity  and  Mr.  Beauford  left  the 
room. 

Lord  Robert  Montagu  said,  that  one  day,  after  the  attack  at  Kim- 
bolton,  when  he  was  reading  Shelley's  "Prometheus  Unbound"  to  his 
mother,  that  she  suddenly  said,  "  Is  it  true  that  Mandeville  has  made 
a  low  marriage,  and  has  got  a  family?"  Upon  another  occasion  she 
asked  him  whether  he  had  married  the  housemaid. 

We  will  now  consider  the  medical  evidence.  Dr.  Verity  and  Mr. 
Hiu'st  were  subpa?naed  by  the  party  who  supported  the  validity  of  the 
will ;  Dr.  Evanson,  Dr.  Mayo,  Dr.  Conolly,  and  Dr.  Sutherland  were 
sul)poenaed  by  the  opposite  side,  and  Dr.  Meryon  was  subpoenaed  by 
both  parties. 

AVe  may  premise  that  the  Duchess  of  Manchester's  health  had  for 
many  years  been  delicate,  and  she  had  been  recommended  to  pass  the 
whiter  in  a  warmer  climate,  on  account  of  disease  of  the  lungs.  In 
18-36  she  was  attended  by  Dr.  Verity,  at  Nice,  where  she  had  an  attack 
of  an  epileptic  character.  In  1844,  we  have  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Evan- 
son,  who  wrote  several  letters,  in  the  months  of  August,  September,  and 
October  of  that  year,  to  Lady  Olivia  Sparrow,  respecting  the  illness 
imder  which  the  Duchess  then  laboured,  and  from  which  it  appeared 
that  she  was  attacked  with  influenza,  accompanied  with  pleuritis  and 
pneumonia,  and  succeeded  by  fever,  with  congestion  of  the  brain,  the 
symptoms  being  confusion  of  thought,  nmnbness  of  the  hands,  and 
affection  of  vision,  for  which  active  medical  treatment,  with  blisters  to 
the  head,  was  had  recourse  to.  This  attack  left  the  Duchess  a  con- 
firmed invalid,  so  that  she  required  constant  medical  supervision  dm'ing 
the  remainder  of  her  life.  In  1848,  Dr.  Verity  stated  that  he  saw  the 
Duchess  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  where  she  remained  about  a  month,  and 
that  she  was  then  suffering  from  gastric  derangement,  and  he  attributed 
her  illness  to  the  misconduct  of  one  of  her  sons.  She  returned  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  seen  by  Dr.  Meryon,  who  found  her  suffering  from  dys- 
pepsia, and  then  she  proceeded  to  Brampton,  the  residence  of  her 
mother,  and  while  there,  on  Sept.  12th,  was  attacked,  according  to  Dr. 
Verity,  with  hysteria,  the  functions  of  the  brain  being  in  abeyance  for 
several  hours,  and,  according  to  Mrs,  Kerr  and  Fai-avel  (as  we  have 
already  stated), with  fits,  accompanied  with  foaming  at  the  mouth,  con- 
vulsions of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  body,  followed  by  insensibility 
of  three  days'  duration. 

On  September  26th,  she  was  removed  home  to  Kimbolton,  and  on 
October  1st,  she  was  again  attacked  with  epilepsy.  Mr.  Hurst,  who 
saw  her  on  that  day,  and  who  slept  in  the  house  every  night  till  Octo- 
ber 29th  (the  day  after  the  will  is  supposed  to  have  been  signed),  said 
that  he  found  the  Duchess  extremely  excited ;  that  convulsions  suc- 
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ceecTed  each  otlicv  in  rapid  succession,  and  continued  diu-ing  the  night, 
followed  by  complete  insensibility,  which  lasted  lor  three  days. 

On  October  2nd,  we  have  the  valuable  testimony  of  Dr.  Meryon, 
who  states  that  he  found  the  Duchess  suffering  under  acute  mania,  with 
occasional  paroxysms  of  terror  and  agitation,  as  if  she  were  under  the 
apprehension  that  some  one  was  present  who  was  about  to  injure  her, 
as  she  was  constantly  crying  out,  "  There  he  is  !  there  he  is  !"  Anti- 
spasmodics and  sedatives  were  prescribed,  and  the  patient  was  ordered 
to  be  kept  extremely  quiet. 

October  3rd,  Dr.  Merj'On  thought  that  there  were  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  of  a  mild  character,  which  promptly  yielded  to 
the  abstraction  of  ten  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm,  after  which 
the  symptoms  of  terror  ceased. 

October  4th.  Haemorrhage  of  the  bowel  occurred. 

October  5th.  The  Duchess  was  slightly  improved,  and  Dr.  Merj'on 
was  able  to  take  his  leave. 

October  7th.  Mr.  Hurst  stated  that  he  found  the  Duchess  lying  in 
a  state  of  stupor. 

October  9th.  Dr.  Meryon  returned,  and  found  his  patient  in  a  state 
of  prostration  from  diarrhcea,  he  also  found  much  irritation  of  the 
towels,  and  he  stated  that  he  thought  that  the  brain-affection  may 
have  been  masked  by  the  bowel-aflfection,  and  that  the  diarrhoea  might 
have  relieved  the  head  symptoms,  as  on  October  10th  she  was  more 
composed.  On  this  day  paralysis  of  the  rectum  occurred,  and  the 
Duchess  became  vmconscious  of  the  calls  of  nature,  and  remained  so  to 
the  day  of  her  death. 

On  October  11th,  the  mind  was  quiet,  and  there  was  not  the  same 
disposition  to  ramble  in  conversation ;  the  Duchess  w^as  able  to  answer 
one  or  two  questions  properly  when  spoken  to,  but  he  refrained  from 
questioning  her  on  the  subject  of  her  delusions,  as  he  thought  that 
he  might  go  a  step  too  far,  and  bring  back  all  the  mischief.  He  left 
Kimbolton  on  this  day,  and  during  the  time  of  his  attendance  he  con- 
sidered that  the  Duchess  was  incapable  of  making  a  will,  or  of  transact- 
uig  any  business. 

October  12th.  Mr.  Hurst  was  called  up  at  night,  and  found  his 
patient  violent  and  excited.  She  afterwards  became  vmconscious,  not 
in  his  opinion  from  symptoms  of  apoplexy,  but  from  exhaustion. 

October  13th.  The  excitement  returned,  and  was  as  bad  as  ever. 

06tober  14th.  There  w^as  still  great  excitement  and  violence,  with 
incoherence  in  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Hurst  stated,  that  this  was  the  last  day  of  great  excitement, 
although  it  returned  afterwards  in  a  less  degree.  He  also  stated  that 
the  Duchess  laboured  under  delusions.    Upon  one  occasion,  she  fancied 
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that  the  house  was  on  fire ;  upon  another,  she  thought  tliat  she  had 
been  deUvcred  of  a  child.  The  state  of  her  memory,  in  his  opinion, 
varied ;  she  Avas  capable  of  making  a  trifling  mental  exertion,  and 
almost  invariably  gave  pertment  answers  to  his  questions  respeetiBg 
her  healtli.  She  was,  however,  at  times  reluctant  to  answer.  He 
considered  that  voluntary  motion  was  impaired,  not  lost ;  there  was 
paralysis  of  the  rectum,  an  ulcer  on  the  back,  and  a  sphacelating  sore 
which  made  its  way  into  the  rectum,  which,  in  any  other  person, 
would  have  occasioned  considerable  pain,  but  the  Duchess  did  not 
complain  of  pain.     She  died  of  mortification  of  the  bowel. 

This  concludes  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  who  had  seen  the 
Duchess  dvu-ino-  her  lifetime. 

Dr.  Mayo,  Dr.  ConoUy,  and  Dr.  Sutherland,  were  called  to  give 
then-  opinion  upon  the  evidence  which  they  had  heard  in  Court. 

They  conctu'red  in  the  opinion  that  the  attack  of  fever,  with  conges- 
tion of  the  brain  in  1844,  had  left  the  brain  liable,  upon  a  sufiiciently 
provoking  cause,  to  a  renewed  attack. 

That  the  symptoms  detailed  by  the  witnesses  of  the  disease  at  Bramp- 
ton and  Kimbolton,  in  September  and  October,  ISiS,  indicated  the 
presence  of  constant  disease  in  the  brain  throughout  the  period  ;  they 
referred  especially  to  the  symptoms  of  impaired  memory,  of  the  insen- 
sibility of  the  nerves  of  sensation,  and  of  the  unconscioubness  of  the 
calls  of  nature.  That  paralysis  of  the  rectum  would  not,  taken  by 
itself,  account  for  the  unconsciousness  to  the  calls  of  natm'e,  as,  al- 
though it  would  prevent  the  power  of  retention,  there  would  still  be 
a  consciousness  of  what  was  taking  place,  if  the  brain  were  in  a  healthy 
state. 

That  the  insensi])ihty  to  pain,  considering  the  natm'e  and  extent  of 
the  sores,  was  indicative  of  disorder  of  the  brain  of  a  serious  character. 

They  considered  that  the  disease  in  the  brain  was  the  primary  disorder, 
and  that  it  was  complicated  with,  and  was  not  the  result  of,  disease  of 
the  bowels.  That  the  case  was  one  of  acute  mania,  terminating  in 
chronic  mania ;  and  they  considered  that  there  was  organic  disease  of 
the  brain,  from  the  fact  of  the  disease  being  accompanied  by  epilepsy, 
from  the  impaired  state  of  the  memory,  from  the  insensibility  to  pain, 
and  from  the  unconsciousness  of  the  calls  of  nature. 

They  considered  it  improbable  that  a  person  suffering  under  such  a 
disease  would  have  been  able  to  transact  any  business  requiring 
thought  and  reflection,  or  to  take  into  consideration  the  circumstances 
connected  with  her  property,  the  claims  of  relatives  upon  her,  and,  in 
short,  to  do  anything  that  required  a  continuous  process  of  thought 
and  attention ;  and  they  said  that  they  would  not  have  witnessed  a 
will  under  the  circumstances,  without  having  first  tested  the  state  of 
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mind  of  tlie  patient  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  memory  was  im- 
paired, and  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  delusions. 

They  considered  that  the  conversation  of  the  Duchess  with  Dr. 
Verity  at  the  time  of  signing  the  will,  was  quite  compatible  with  a 
state  of  misoundness  of  mind,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  for  their 
considering  that  it  was  the  more  necessary  that  the  mind  should  have 
been  tested  before  the  will  was  witnessed;  for  they  stated  that  a 
person  might  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  Avill  had  been  read,  might 
know  that  he  was  signing  that  wiU,  and  might  even  speak  about  it, 
and  yet  might  have  a  diseased  mind,  with  delusions  Im'king  in  it. 

Dr.  Couolly  illustrated  this  fact  by  mentioning  the  case  of  a  gentle- 
man who  would  pass  a  whole  evening  in  society,  and  make  himself 
very  agreeable  in  conversation,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  the 
delusion  latent  in  his  mind  that  he  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and 
upon  taking  leave  of  Dr.  Conolly,  he  would  always  desire  him  to  order 
liis  coffin  to  be  ready  for  him  next  mornmg.* 

Dr.  Mayo  having  been  asked  as  to  the  necessity  of  testing  the  mind 
imder  such  circumstances,  said,  that  he  would  not  give  much  for  the 
opinion  of  a  medical  man  who,  with  such  symptoms  before  him, 
could  say  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  delusions. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  strictly  to  that  part  of  the  evidence 
which  tended  to  elucidate  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Duchess  at  the 
time  she  made  the  disputed  will.  We  have  passed  over  those  grave 
chai-ges  of  undue  influence  brought  against  the  Duke,  which  were  not 
proved ;  and  we  abstain  from  commenting  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  as  to  the  limitations  contained  in  the  settlement  made  in  1852, 
and  as  to  his  not  having  carried  out  the  intentions  of  the  Duchess,  who 
only  contemplated  a  disposition  of  the  property  in  favour  of  her  own 
children ;  and  not  to  the  heirs  male  of  the  second  marriage  in  pre- 
ference to  the  children  of  Lady  Ossulston,  the  disputants  in-  the  present 
action.  What  we  have  to  consider  is,  that  part  of  the  evidence  which 
tends  to  show  what  the  disease  was  under  which  the  Duchess  laboured ; 
and  whether,  in  consequence  of  such  disease,  her  mind  was  so  unsound 
as  to  have  prevented  her  from  making  a  proper  disposition  of  her 
property. 

We  have  to  consider  the  theory  of  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  who  admitted 
the  existence  of  acute  mania  during  the  early  part  of  the  disease,  but 
stated  that  as  the  disorder  in  the  bowels  increased  that  of  the  brain 
became  mitigated,  so  as  to  leave  the  mind  in  a  sound  state  at  the 
time  when  the  will  was  made ;  and  who  attributed  the  delusions  to  the 
opium  prescribed  by  the  medical  men. 

*  Compare  this  evidence  with  that  given  by  Dr.  Conolly  in  the  preceding  case  of 
Roberts  v.  Kerslake. 
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We  have,  fiu'tlier,  to  consider  the  suggestion  of  Vice-Chancellor 
Page  Wood,  as  to  whether  the  wanderings  of  the  mind  did  not  partake 
rather  of  the  nature  of  delirium  than  of  delusion . 

And  lastly,  we  have  to  investigate  the  opinion  of  those  who  atti'i- 
buted  the  aberrations  of  the  mind  to  acute  mania. 

First.  As  to  Sir  F.  Thesiger's  theory.  It  appeared  from  the 
evidence  that  an  alteration  in  the  symptoms  did  take  place  after  the 
acute  stage  of  the  disease  had  passed  off,  the  paroxysms  of  excitement 
yielded  to  exhaustion,  the  incoherent  rambling  to  delusions  which 
never  left  the  Duchess's  mind  to  the  day  of  her  death ;  considering 
the  great  prostration  of  strength  from  the  hajmorrhage,  the  diarrhoea, 
the  paroxysms  of  violence,  and  the  discharge  from  the  sores,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  the  Duchess  was  more  quiet  in  the  later  than  in 
the  earlier  stage  of  the  illness ;  and  it  appeared  that,  counsel  not  being 
able  to  deny  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  delusion  existing  daily 
throughout  the  illness,  when  complete  insensibility  and  incoherence 
were  absent,  very  ingeniously  attributed  it  to  the  effects  of  opium.  It 
was  not  stated  in  evidence  in  what  doses  the  opium  was  administered, 
whether  in  stimulating  or  in  sedative  doses,  but  we  have  seen  a  copy 
of  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Meryon  to  Dr.  Evanson,  wherein  it  is 
stated  that  the  opium  was  prescribed  in  sedative  doses  with  astrin- 
gents, and,  therefore,  the  stimulating  effects  of  the  drug  could  not 
have  produced  the  delusions  ;  but,  further,  the  delusions  were  not  of 
the  character  of  the  fleeting  phantasies  of  the  opium-eater,  so  that  we 
do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  the  subject. 

We  pass  then  to  the  consideration  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  sugges- 
tion. Were  these  wanderings  of  the  mind  the  effect  of  fever  ?  Dr, 
Meryon  certainly  stated  that  the  Duchess,  in  the  early  part  of  October, 
had  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  but  he  said  it  was  of  a 
mild  character,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  he  only  abstracted  ten  ounces  of 
blood  once  from  the  arm ;  and  this  appears  to  have  subdued  the 
inflammatory  action,  which  must  have  been  very  slight,  for  there  is 
an  absence  of  symptoms  of  encephalitis  in  the  Duchess's  case.  We 
have  no  evidence  of  the  intense,  and  deeply-seated  pain  in  the  head, 
the  intolerance  of  light  and  of  sound,  the  contracted  pupils,  the  hard 
pulse,  and  the  parched  skin,  so  that  the  wanderings  could  not  have  been 
the  effect  of  encephalitis ;  but  were  they  of  continued  fever  ?  Was 
the  attack  of  1848  a  recurrence  of  that  of  1844,  in  an  aggravated 
form  ?  We  think  not ;  for  the  wanderings  spoken  of  in  the  evidence 
differ  not  only  hi  degree,  but  also  in  kind,  from  delirium;  they 
appeared  indeed,  to  the  medical  men  who  saw  the  Duchess  during 
her  illness,  and  those  who  gave  an  opinion  upon  the  evidence,  to  be 
the  symptoms  common  to  mania.      Indeed  Dr.  Meryon  was  clearly  of 
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opinion  that  the  disease  was  one  of  acute  mania,  supervening  upon  a 
slight  attack  ot"  inthimmation  of  the  brain.  We  come,  therefore,  in 
the  last  place,  to  consider  how  fiu*  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  medical 
men  was  borne  out  by  the  evidence :  we  do  not  include  that  of  Dr. 
Verity,  as  he  was  placed  in  a  peculiar  position  as  an  attesting  witness 
to  the  will,  and  as  a  friend  of  the  family. 

We  have  seen  that  the  brain  had  been  seriovisly  affected  in  lSi4  ; 
there  had,  mdeed,  been  frequent  blisterings  of  the  head,  both  before  and 
after  this  attack,  and  prior  to  that  of  1848 ;  the  brain  therefore  was 
in  a  state  more  liable  to  be  attacked,  either  primarily  or  secondarily, 
by  disease,  than  a  healthy  brain.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that 
the  Duchess  had  suffered  under  much  anxiety  of  mind,  on  account  of 
the  misconduct  of  one  of  the  members  of  her  family ;  and  that  this 
produced  mvich  mental  depression,  we  learn  from  the  Duke,  who  said 
in  his  evidence  that  the  first  symptom  which  he  observed,  was  a  feeling 
of  dread  as  to  the  state  of  her  soul,  and  that  the  Duchess  begged  not 
to  be  left  alone ;  this  mental  anxiety,  coupled  with  the  predisposition 
in  the  brain,  above  referred  to,  appears  to  have  produced  the  severe 
attack  of  epilepsy  on  Sept.  12th,  followed  by  the  more  severe  one  on 
Oct.  1st,  and  as  so  often  happens,  mania,  accompanied  by  violent 
paroxysms,  supervened.  There  can  be  Httle  doubt  what  the  disease  in 
the  brain  was,  the  only  doubt  that  can  arise  is,  of  what  character  the 
attack  of  mania  was ;  whether  it  was  continued,  remitting,  or  inter- 
mitthig;  and  whether,  if  the  latter,  the  will  was  signed  dming  a  lucid 
interval. 

There  were  great  variations  in  the  symptoms,  and  the  more  pro- 
minent points  of  the  case  are  not  difficult  to  discern.  When  the 
witnesses  speak  of  convulsions  and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  followed  by 
insensibility,  we  know  what  they  mean ;  but  when  they  come  to  the 
more  delicate  shades  of  description,  and  say  that  the  Duchess  gave 
rational  answers,  when  she  merely  answered  the  questions  put  to  her 
concerning  her  health,  using  the  term  rational,  not  as  implying  that 
the  answers  were  an  emanation  from  a  rational  mind,  but  merely  that 
they  were  answers  to  the  point,  and  were  therefore  mere  proofs  of 
consciousness,  and  of  the  mind  not  wandering  at  that  particular 
moment,  and  upon  that  particular  point ;  when  also  such  terms  are 
used  by  a  foreigner  (Faravel  was  a  Swiss),  it  becomes  the  more 
difficult  to  draw  a  correct  diagnosis  between  a  remission  and  an  inter- 
mission of  the  disease.  We  find  that  the  Duchess  was  never  twenty -fom* 
hours  free  from  delusion,  diu-ing  the  whole  of  the  illness,  when  she  was  not 
either  unconscious  or  incoherent,  and  the  remissions  or  mtermissions 
of  the  disease  were  stated  to  have  lasted  from  half  an  horn'  to  an  horn'; 
but  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  these  intervals  were  not  proofs 
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of  absence  of  excitement,  and  not  of  total  absence  of  disease,  which  is 
the  inchcation  of  a  lucid  interval.  But  this  is  rather  a  matter  of 
curiosity  for  medical  men  to  speculate  upon,  than  for  the  lawyer  to 
adduce  as  proof  that  there  was,  at  the  time  of  making  the  will,  a 
disposing  mind;  for  in  this  case,  it  having  been  demonstrated  that 
there  were  delusions  of  daily  occurrence,  the  burden  of  proof  lay  with 
those  who  supported  the  vaHdity  of  the  will  to  show  that  they  were 
absent  at  the  time  that  the  will  was  signed ;  but  this  was  not  done, 
for  Dr.  Verity  confessed  that  he  was  either  ignorant  of,  or  that  he 
paid  no  attention  to,  the  delusions ;  and  he  admitted  in  cross- 
examination  that  "  you  could  not  at  all  times  have  said  that  the  mind 
might  not  have  wandered  if  anything  excited  by  emotion,  or  much 
mental  exertion." 

The  Jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plamtlff,  thus  establishing  the 
wdll ;  but  the  Attomey-Greneral  on  the  9th  of  June,  moved  for  a  new 
trial,  on  account  of  misdu-ection  of  the  Judge,  and  because  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  was  against  the  evidence. 

The  Yice-Chancellor  granted  a  new  trial,  but  we  understand  that 
the  matter  has  recently  been  compromised  by  the  Attorney-Genei-al 
and  Sir  F.  Thesiger, 

"We  now  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  case  of  Mrs.  Brough,  who 
was  tried  at  Guildford,  for  the  murder  of  her  six  children.  The  subjoined 
is  the  evidence  adduced  dm-ing  the  painful  investigation  : — 

Henry  Woolgar:  I  am  a  labouring  man,  and  reside  at  Esher.  On 
Saturday  morning,  the  10th  of  Jmie,  about  a  quarter  to  six 
o'clock,  I  was  passing  the  prisoner's  cottage,  when  I  saw  a  pillow, 
covered  with  blood,  hanging  from  the  window  of  one  of  the  rooms. 
A  man  named  Beastly  came  up,  and  he  rang  the  bell  of  the  cottage. 
No  answer  was  given,  \>\\i  I  fancied  I  saw  a  shadow  of  some  person 
moving  in  the  house.  I  got  a  ladder  and  placed  it  against  the  window, 
and  ascended  it,  and  looked  into  the  room.  I  then  saw  the  prisoner 
standing  at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  and  I  saw  that  her  throat  was 
cut,  and  her  hands  and  face  were  covered  with  blood,  and  her  hair  hung 
about  her  face.  She  was  making  a  whisthng  noise,  apparently  from  the 
wound.  I  descended  the  ladder  and  went  for  a  doctor,  and  when  I 
returned  I  saw  the  prisoner  lying  on  a  bed  in  the  house.  The 
prisoner  appeared  to  be  waving  a  towel  or  a  cloth  in  her  hand 
when  1  first  saw  her,  and  she  seemed  to  desire  to  obtain  some 
assistance.  The  prisoner  knew  me  by  name,  and  I  recognised  her, 
although  she  was  so  much  disfigured.  The  blood  was  spm-ting  from 
her  throat.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  whistling  sound  was  caused  by 
her  endeavour  to  speak.  The  window  where  the  pillow  was  placed 
was  the  one  that  a  person  in  the  cottage  would  come  to  who  wanted 
assistance  from  the  public  road.  I  heard  a  noise  in  the  house  as 
though  some  person  was  walking  about  down  below,   and   when  I 
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asceiuled  the  laddor  the  person  came  upstairs  close  to  the  window.  I 
have  freqently  seen  the  prisoner  with  her  children,  and  she  always 
appeared  to  he  very  good  and  kind  to  them. 

John  Crocl'ford  said:  1  lived  ahout  twenty  yards  from  the  prisoner's 
house,  and  I  was  in  my  garden  on  the  morning  in  question.  In  con- 
sequence of  something  I  heard,  I  went  to  the  cottage  and  ascended  the 
ladder  the  last  witness  had  placed  there.  I  saw  the  prisoner  lying  on 
the  bed,  and  I  got  in  at  the  window  and  saw  one  child  (William)  lying 
on  the  ground  with  his  throat  cut.  In  another  room  I  saw  two  other 
children  with  their  throats  also  cut.  The  prisoner  was  lying  on  a  bed 
in  the  same  room.  Upon  going  down  stairs  I  ibund  the  front  door 
half  open.  In  another  room  1  found  three  other  children,  all  with 
their  throats  cut  and  quite  dead.  While  the  prisoner  was  on  tlie  bed 
she  moved  her  hand  and  nodded  her  head,  but  she  did  not  attempt  to 
speak.  Several  other  persons  were  in  the  house  when  I  went  in.  The 
first  child  I  saw  was  lying  in  bed  in  a  little  side  room.  He  was 
dressed  in  his  night  clothes.  In  the  room  where  the  prisoner  was 
there  were  two  children :  they  were  lying  on  the  bed  in  their  night 
clothes.  The  prisoner  was  lying  on  the  same  bed  and  almost  touching 
them.  When  she  saw  me  at  the  window  she  nodded  her  head  at  me, 
and  moved  her  hand  as  if  asking  for  assistance.  The  other  three 
chilch'en  were  lying  on  one  bed  and  undi-essed.  I  did  not  notice  any 
blood  on  the  bolt  of  the  front  door.  The  prisoner  always  seemed  very 
kind  and  attentive  to  her  children.  The  prisoner  had  a  shawl  over  her 
shoulders.     I  cannot  say  whether  she  was  dressed  or  not. 

William  Bidser  said:  I  am  constable  of  the  parish  of  Esher,  and 
in  consequence  of  information  I  received  on  that  morning,  I  went  to 
the  prisoner's  house.  I  saw  all  the  dead  children  and  the  prisoner. 
She  had  her  night  di-ess  on.  I  asked  her  if  she  knew  me,  and  she 
said  "  Yes."  B}^  the  side  of  the  bed  on  which  she  was  lying  there  was 
a  razor  with  dry  blood  upon  it.  The  razor  Avas  on  the  same  side  of 
the  bed  as  that  on  which  the  prisoner  was  lying,  and  it  appeared  to 
have  di'opped  from  her  hand.  I  did  not  observe  any  clotted  blood  at 
her  nostrils,  but  her  face  and  breast  were  covered  with  blood.  I  have 
known  the  prisoner  for  some  years,  and  lived  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  her,  and  I  considered  her  as  good  a  mother  as  ever  lived.  She 
kept  her  childi-en  well  dressed  and  clean,  and  acted  in  every  way  like  a 
mother. 

Mr.  Siq)erintende>it  Siddlecomh  said  :  I  went  to  the  cottage  of  the 
prisoner  on  June  10th,  about  eleven  o'clock.  I  had  known  her 
before.  Wlien  I  went  in  I  saw  a  boot  of  a  female  saturated  with 
Wood,  and  the  bolt  of  the  front  door  was  also  bloody,  apparently  as  if 
it  had  been  di'awn  back  by  a  bloody  hand.  Upon  going  up  stairs  I 
saw  the  dead  bodies  of  three  of  the  children  in  a  small  bedroom  All 
these  children  had  their  throats  cut,  and  the  girl  also  had  a  wound  on 
her  shoulder.  I  found  the  prisoner  in  another  bedroom.  She  was 
alone  at  this  time,  the  dead  bodies  of  the  childi-en  having  been  re- 
moved. She  was  in  bed  and  persons  wei'e  attending  upon  her  I 
asked  the  prisoner  if  she  wished  to  speak  to  me,  or  if  there  was  any- 
thing she  requested,  and  she  said,  "  No."     I  gave  the  necessary  direc- 
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tlons  and  left  the  house,  and  returned  on  the  following  day,  and  I  was 
then  told  the  prisoner  wished  to  see  me.  I  went  to  her  and  told  her 
who  I  was,  and  she  said  she  had  been  telling  an  officer  all  about  it,  think- 
ing that  she  was  speaking  to  me,  but  as  I  was  come  she  should  like  to 
tell  me  all  about  it.  I  begged  of  her  to  be  careful  what  she  said,  for 
it  would  be  my  duty  to  take  down  everything  she  said,  and  produce  it 
in  evidence  against  her.  I  cautioned  her  a  second  time,  but  she  per- 
sisted in  making  a  statement,  which  I  took  down  in  writing.  On  the 
following  day  I  saw  her  again,  and  I  told  her  I  wished  to  read  over 
to  her  what  she  had  stated  on  the  previous  day,  and  I  said  I  should  do 
so  steadily,  and  if  there  was  anything  she  wished  to  retract,  to  do  so. 
I  at  the  same  time  told  her  that  the  coroner's  jury  would  assemble 
that  afternoon,  and  I  should  lay  her  statement  before  them.  I  then 
proceeded  to  read  the  statement  to  her,  and  when  I  had  concluded  she 
said  it  was  perfectly  correct,  and  she  was  prepared  to  sign  it,  and  she 
did  so  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Mott,  the  medical  attendant.  She  made 
no  observation  after  she  had  signed  it,  except  that,  if  she  had  left  any- 
thinof  out  the  other  officer  eoidd  tell  me.  1  took  the  statement  origi- 
nally  in  pencil,  and  it  was  copied  afterwards  in  ink  under  my  supenn- 
tendence.  I  have  not  got  the  original,  but  I  swear  I  made  a  verbatim 
copy  of  it.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  one  having  seen  the  pencil  writing 
except  myself  and  the  person  who  copied  it. 

The  statement  was  then  put  in  and  read.     It  was  as  follows  : — 

STATEMENT    OE    THE    PBISONEB. 

"  On  Friday  last  I  was  in  bed  all  da}'.  I  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Izod. 
I  waited  all  day,  and  wanted  him  to  give  me  some  medicine.  In  the 
evening  I  walked  about,  and  I  then  put  the  children  to  bed,  and  tried 
to  go  to  sleep  in  the  chair  down  stairs.  That  was  about  nine  o'clock. 
Georgy  (meaning  Georgina)  kept  calling  for  me  to  come  to  bed.  They 
kept  calling  to  me  to  bring  them  some  barley-water,  and  continued 
calling  till  near  twelve  o'clock.  Then  some  of  them  went  to  sleep.  I  could 
not  rest.  I  had  one  candle  lit  on  the  chair.  I  could  not  see,  and  I 
went  and  got  another  candle,  but  still  could  not  see.  There  was 
something  like  a  cloud  over  my  eyes.  I  thought  I  would  go  down, 
get  a  knife,  and  cut  my  own  throat.  I  could  not  find  my  way  down. 
I  groped  about  in  master's  room  for  a  razor.  I  could  not  find  one. 
At  last  I  found  his  keys,  and  then  I  found  his  razor.  I  went  to 
Georgy  and  cut  her  first.  I  did  not  look  at  her.  I  then  came  to 
Carry  and  cut  her,  then  to  Henry,  he  said,  '  don't  mother.'  I  said  I 
must,  and  did  cut  him.  Then  I  went  to  Bill.  He  was  fast  asleep. 
I  turned  him  over.  He  never  woke.  I  served  him  the  same.  I  then 
nearly  tumbled  into  this  room.  The  two  chiltben  here,  Harriet  and 
George,  were  awake.  They  made  no  resistance  at  all.  Harriet 
struggled  very  much  after  I  cut  her,  and  gm-gled  for  some  time.  I 
then  lay  down  and  did  myself.  I  can't  tell  you  what  occurred  for 
some  time  after  that,  till  I  seemed  weak,  and  found  myself  on  the 
floor.  That  nasty  great  black  cloud  was  gone  then.  Then  I  was 
thirsty,  and  I  got  the  water-bottle  and  drank.  I  fell  in  a  sitting 
position.     I  sat  a  little  while,  and  got  up  and  saw  the  childi'cn,  and  it 
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all  came  to  me  again.  I  wished  to  call,  but  could  not  speak.  I  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  I  went  to  the  window,  and  put  something  out 
to  attract  attention.  I  staggered  back  to  my  own  bed,  and  lay  till  I 
heard  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  The}'-  made  such  a  noise.  1  got  up,  and 
went  on  my  hands  and  knees  to  the  window.  I  could  not  make  him 
imderstand  nohow  in  the  world.  It  was  Henry  Woolgar.  I  went 
down  to  unbolt  the  door.  There  was  only  one  bolt  fastened.  I  undid 
that.  They  can  tell  you  the  rest."  The  prisoner  was  able  to 
articulate  distinctly,  with  the  exception  of  the  whistling  in  her 
throat.  She  had  a  difficulty  in  speaking,  and  she  was  obliged  to  pause 
occasionally  for  breath.  She  was  about  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  making  the  statement.  1  did  not  put  a  single  question  to  her. 
The  whole  of  this  statement  was  perfectly  voluntary.  Collett  Avas  the 
first  constable  to  whom  she  made  any  statement.  He  was  in  atten- 
dance before  the  coroner,  but  was  not  examined.  I  am  sure  I  took 
down  the  very  words  she  spoke. 

Inspector  Mar  fell,  of  the  Sm-rey  constabulary,  said: — I  took  charge 
of  the  prisoner  on  the  Smiday  after  the  occm-rence  ;  and  while  I  was 
sittmg  by  her  bedside  she  began  to  cry,  and  I  told  her  not  to  do  so,  as 
it  would  hurt  her.  She  then  said,  "  See  what  I  have  done."  I  said, 
"What  have  you  done?"  and  she  replied,  "You  have  seen  it,  and 
know  all  about  it."  She  was  then  silent  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  and  she  then  inquired  when  the  jury  would  sit  on  the  children, 
and  1  told  her  the  next  day.  She  then  said  to  me,  "  Then  you  may 
tell  them  that  I  did  it."  I  told  her  to  remember  I  was  not  askmg 
her  any  questions,  and  she  went  on  to  make  a  statement.  (It  was 
precisely  to  the  same  effect  as  the  one  made  to  Mr.  Biddlecomb,  the  only 
additional  fact  being,  that  the  prisoner  said  that,  "  if  there  had  been 
forty  children  she  should  have  done  the  same ;  what  a  pity  it  was  she 
had  not  done  herself  first.")  She  further  said,  that  on  the  morning 
after — she  supposed  she  had  been  asleep— she  for  the  first  time  knew 
what  she  had  done,  and  added,  "Oh,  horrid,  horrid  sight!"  and  she 
went  to  the  wmdow  and  put  out  a  pillow  to  try  to  get  assistance,  but 
no  one  came.  After  the  prisoner  had  made  this  statement,  she  said  to 
me,  "You  are  Mr.  Biddlecomb,  are  you  not  ?"  I  told  her  I  w^as  not, 
anci  she  might  have  observed  the  difference  in  our  uniform ;  and  she 
replied,  that  she  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  uniform,  and  she 
supposed  it  did  not  matter.  She  aftervrards  expressed  a  wish  to  have 
the  statement  taken  down  in  writing,  but  said  she  shoidd  like  to  have 
a  sleep  first.  Mr.  Biddlecomb  arrived  shortly  afterwards,  and  I  told 
him  what  had  occurred.  I  don't  know  Vv'hether  the  prisoner  had  a 
sleep  or  not  before  she  made  the  statement  to  Mr.  Biddlecomb.  I 
did  not  take  the  prisoner's  statement  down,  but  trusted  entu'ely  to  my 
memory.  I  have  never  said  before  to-day  that  the  prisoner  told  me  to 
tell  the  coroner's  jury  that  she  had  done  it.  I  have  seen  a  portion  of 
my  evidence  in  the  newspapers,  but  it  has  never  been  given  in  full 
before  to-day.  The  prisoner  did  not  tell  me  the  exact  time  when  it 
occurred,  but  said  she  supposed  it  was  about  tAvelve  o'clock  at  night. 

Mr.  Charles  Mott,  surgeon,  of  Walton-on-Thames,  said: — I  have 
occasionally  attended  the  prisoner  professionally,  but  at  long  intervals. 
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I  saw  her  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  June  about  seven  o'clock.  She 
was  lying  on  a  bed.  Tliere  was  a  large  incised  wound  in  her  throat, 
and  her  windpipe  was  about  two-thirds  severed.  She  knew  me,  but 
was  unable  to  speak,  and  she  nodded  her  head.  The  injur}'  in  her 
throat  was  such  as  might  have  been  inflicted  by  the  razor  that  has 
been  produced.  I  saw  the  bodies  of  the  chikb-en,  and  I  am  of  opinion 
they  must  have  been  dead  for  several  hours.  They  were  nearly  cold. 
The  wound  on  the  prisoner's  throat  must  have  been  inflicted  some 
time,  as  tlie  hajmorrhage  had  ceased,  and  she  had  recovered  from  the 
fainting  which  must  have  followed  the  infliction  of  so  serious  an  injury. 
Mr.  Izod  is  my  partner.  From  the  position  of  the  children,  I  do  not 
thmk  anj"-  of  them  moved  at  the  time  the  fatal  injuries  were  inflicted, 
except  one. 

Peter  Thomas  CoJlett,  a  police  constable,  said: — The  prisoner  was 
partly  vmder  my  charge  from  the  10th  to  the  29th  of  June.  I 
searched  the  house,  and  found  a  bunch  of  keys  and  an  empty  razor- 
case.  On  Sunday  morning,  the  11th,  the  prisoner  told  me  that  the 
clock  would  not  want  winding  up  until  ten  o'clock,  as  she  had 
v.'ound  it  up  at  ten  o'clock  the  night  before.  On  the  13th,  the 
prisoner  said  she  wished  her  daughter  Mary  had  come,  and  she  told 
me  to  take  a  box  from  under  the  bed,  and  I  did  so,  and  found  it  con- 
tained plate  and  jeweller3^  On  the  top  of  the  box  there  was  apiece  of 
paper,  and  when  I  took  this  up,  the  prisoner  said,  "  I  thought  not  of 
doing  of  it  until  Friday  night." 

The  paper  was  read ;  it  was  as  follows : — "  All  for  my  daughter 
Mary.  Her  father  is  only  seeking  to  get  money  from  them  as  never 
injured  him  or  done  him  any  harm,  so  help  me  Grod. — Maey  Ak^'E 
Bkough." 

Examination  continued. — On  the  same  day  the  prisoner  said,  "  This 
would  not  have  happened  but  for  my  daughter  and  Fred.  Foster.  It 
is  owing  to  a  letter  which  they  said  they  found  and  copied,  and  they 
took  the  copy  to  Kingston  to  Mr.  Jemmett."  The  prisoner  told  me 
that  this  occurred  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Jemmett  told  them 
he  could  do  nothing  in  it,  as  they  had  only  got  a  copj'  of  the  letter. 
The  letter,  she  said,  was  sent  by  a  person  named  Woodhatch.  That 
person  has  since  left  Esher.  The  prisoner  also  told  me  that  Brough 
wanted  to  be  parted  from  her.  A  woman,  named  Weller,  who  acted 
as  nurse,  was  present  when  these  conversations  took  place.  She  told 
me  that  this  woman  wanted  to  know  the  secrets  of  her  heart,  and  I 
directed  her  not  to  put  any  questions  to  the  prisoner.  I  put  down 
in  writing  what  the  prisoner  had  said  to  me.  (The  witness  handed  in 
the  paper.)  The  prisoner  told  me  that  if  the  doctor  (Mr.  Izod)  had 
come,  it  would  not  have  happened,  and  she  said  she  wished  she  had 
taken  his  advice,  as  it  would  have  been  a  great  deal  better  for  her. 
During  the  night  she  repeatedly  asked  for  her  children,  and  called  out 
"Billy."  She  also  asked  whether  it  was  her  child  that  was  crying. 
This  was  on  the  11th  of  June.  No  child  was  crying  when  she  made 
the  inquiry,  and  everything  was  quiet.  The  prisoner  did  not  say  when 
she  put  the  paper  into  the  box,  and  all  she  said  v>-as,  that  she  did  not 
think  of  doing  it  until  the  Friday  night. 
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SaraJi  Tfeller  said  : — I  attended  upon  the  prisoner  while  she  was 
suffering  from  the  injury  of  her  throat.  1  took  the  prisoner  some 
brandy  and  tea  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  June,  and  I  asked  her 
if  any  of  the  children  cried,  and  she  said,  "  No,  they  were  all  asleep 
except  the  hahy,and  he  was  awake,  and  fetched  three  struggles."  She 
then  said  that  her  husband  had  left  her  without  money,  and  he  was 
going  to  take  the  children  from  her,  and  she  meant  he  should  not  do 
so.  I  will  swear  I  did  not  put  any  questions  to  the  prisoner  except 
the  one  I  have  mentioned.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  prisoner  having 
complained  to  Collett  that  I  wanted  to  get  at  the  secrets  of  her  heart. 
Collett  did  not  caution  mc  and  tell  me  not  to  put  any  questions  to  the 
prisoner.  It  was  on  the  Saturday  morning  that  the  prisoner  said  this 
to  me.  The  doctor  had  onlj-  just  sewn  up  her  throat,  hut  she  was 
able  to  speak  quite  as  distinctly  as  usual.  I  have  never  had  any 
quarrel  with  the  prisoner.  I  will  not  swear  that  she  did  not  sa}^  to 
me  "Get  away."  She  had  an  apoplectic  fit  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  and  lost  the  use  of  one  side,  and  since  then  the  prisoner  has  not 
spoken  so  distinctly  as  she  did  before.  She  has  constantly  complained 
to  me  of  her  head  since  she  had  the  fit,  and  she  has  told  me  that  she 
felt  a  heaviness  in  her  head — a  "  tumblmg"  like  when  she  was  stoop- 
ing, as  if  she  nmst  foil,  and  a  swimming.  She  had  this  fit  after  the 
bii-th  of  her  last  child.  I  was  fetched  to  her  one  night,  and  I  found 
she  had  suffered  a  great  loss  of  blood  from  her  nose.  She  appeared 
relieved  in  her  head  after  the  discharge  of  the  blood.  All  this  occm-red 
before  the  birth  of  the  child  I  have  mentioned.  The  prisoner  has  suf- 
fered in  the  same  manner  since ;  but  I  have  more  particularly  observed 
an  alteration  in  her  since  she  had  the  fit.  I  have  frequently  seen  her 
laugh  in  a  silly  manner,  and  I  observed  a  great  alteration  in  her  after 
she  had  the  fit.  The  prisoner  was  always  A^ery  kind  to  her  children — 
almost  too  kind.  She  was  a  most  indulgent  mother.  She  has  fre- 
quently complained  of  violent  pain  in  her  head  over  the  eyes.  I  cannot 
say  exactly  when  my  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  prisoner 
bleeding  at  the  nose,  but  I  believe  it  was  shortly  before  the  birth  of 
the  last  child.  Mr.  Izod  was  called  in  to  attend  her,  and  she  was  ill 
for  several  days.  She  suffered  a  good  deal  during  her  last  confinement. 
The  prisoner  never  spoke  so  well  after  she  had  the  fit  as  she  did  before. 

Frederick  WMte  said : — I  was  at  the  prisoner's  house  on  Friday 
afternoon,  the  9th  of  Jvme,  to  take  home  a  tub  for  my  uncle,  who  is  a 
cooper.  One  of  the  Httle  boys  was  in  the  garden,  and  he  called  the 
prisoner,  and  I  gave  her  the  bill  for  the  repairs  of  the  tub.  She 
told  me  that  Mr.  Brough  would  be  sure  to  call  and  pay  my  master, 
whoever  he  was,  when  he  went  to  the  mill.  I  did  not  see  anythme: 
particular  about  her  at  this  time. 

WiUiam  Limerich,  a  beerseller  Hving  near  the  prisoner,  proved  that 
on  the  same  Friday  morning  he  saw  her  in  the  garden,  apparently  en- 
gaged in  pulling,  weeds.  He  did  not  see  her  for  more  than  throe  or 
four  seconds,  and  was  unable  to  state  whether  there  was  anything  extra- 
ordinary in  her  appearance  or  not.  AVitness  always  remarked  that  she 
was  a  very  kind  and  affectionate  mother,  and  her  children  appeared  to 
be  very  fond  of  her.     She  was  coustantl}'  in  the  habit  of  sending  for 
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cakes  and  such  things  for  them,  and  he  beheved  she  sent  for  some 
biscuits  for  them  on  the  day  before.  The  chiklren  had  been  ill  of  the 
measles,  and  were  scarcely  recovered  at  this  time. 

Henri/  Field  said  he  was  acquainted  with  the  prisoner's  husband, 
and  he  went  in  the  same  train  with  the  prisoner,  by  his  direction,  on 
the  Monday  before  this  occurrence.  He  saw  the  prisoner  in  London 
in  company  with  a  man,  and  on  the  following  day  he  communicated 
what  he  had  seen  to  the  prisoner's  husband,  and  accompanied  him  to 
his  attorney,  who  gave  him  some  advice ;  and,  to  the  best  of  witness's 
knowledge,  he  never  afterwards  returned  to  his  own  house. 

John  Blrdsey,  a  publican  at  Esher,  deposed  that  on  the  evening  of 
the  7th  of  June  the  prisoner's  husband  came  to  him,  and  he  accompa- 
nied him  to  his  own  house.  He  rang  the  bell,  and  the  prisoner  looked 
out  of  the  window  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  and  she  added  that 
she  understood  he  was  going  to  sleep  at  the  "  Wheat  Sheaf."  He  said 
he  was,  but  he  wanted  his  nightcap  and  nightgown.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  prisoner  came  down  and  put  a  bundle  over  the  gate,  and  Mr, 
Brough  took  it  up  and  went  away. 

Annie  Yates  deposed  that  the  prisoner  was  her  aunt,  and  she  re- 
sided near  the  prisoner  and  her  husband.  They  had  been  married 
nearly  thh-ty  years,  and  had  a  numerous  family.  Several  of  their 
children  were  dead.  A  young  man  named  Foster  "kept  company" 
with  the  eldest  daughter,  Mary.  The  prisoner  was  forty -two  years 
old.  She  said  she  last  saw  the  prisoner  before  the  occurrence  on  the 
Friday  it  happened.  She  then  appeared  very  tired  from  having 
to  sit  up  with  her  children.  The  prisoner  repeatedly  complained 
of  her  head.  Three  of  the  children  were  very  ill  with  measles  at 
the  time.  The  prisoner  frequentl}^  complained  of  violent  heaviness 
in  her  head  over  the  eyes,  and  she  was  relieved  when  she  had  bleeding 
at  the  nose.  She  appeared  to  suffer  a  great  deal  more  after  the  bhth 
of  her  last  child.  Her  speech  was  so  much  aifected  that  at  times  she 
could  not  speak  at  all. 

3Ir.  Izod  was  then  called.  He  said  that  he  practised  as  a  surgeon 
at  Esher,  and  he  had  attended  professionally  upon  the  prisoner  for 
several  years.  In  1852  she  suffered  from  severe  bleeding  at  the  nose, 
and  she  also  complained  of  great  pain  in  her  head,  and  he  found  it 
necessary  to  administer  powerful  medicines  and  also  to  blister  her.  In 
September,  1852,  she  was  delivered  of  a  child,  and  eight  days  after- 
wards she  was  attacked  by  paralysis,  and  completely  lost  the  use  of 
her  left  side.  She  also  lost  her  speech,  and  her  face  was  distorted. 
She  gradually  recovered,  but  never  entirely  regained  her  powers,  and 
he  observed  symptoms  of  a  disordered  brain.  In  consequence  of  this, 
he  said,  he  constantly  advised  her  to  avoid  excitement  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  he  felt  satisfied  that  any  sudden  excitement  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  her.  The  witness  said  that  he  saw  the  prisoner  on  the  Wed- 
nesday before  the  fatal  occurrence,  and  from  her  appearance  he  was  in- 
duced, then,  to  caution  her  strongly  not  to  excite  herself.  He  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  give  her  any  medicine  on  this  day,  because  there 
were  not  any  new  symptoms.  There  was  always  an  apparent  tendency 
of  blood  to  the  head  in  her. 
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Dr.  Forbes  ITlnsloic  was  the  next  witness.  I  have  carefully  attended 
to  tlie  evidence  in  this  case,  and  yesterday,  also,  had  a  long  interview 
wdth  the  prisoner.  I  have  heai'd  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Tzod,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  attack  of  jxaralysis  suflcred  hy  the  prisoner  was  the 
result  of  a  diseased  lirain.  Paralysis  may  exist  in  some  cases  without 
actual  insanity,  but  it  is  alwa^'s  symptomatic  of  a  disease  in  the  brain. 
Bleeding  at  the  nose  is  a  symptom  of  congested  brain,  and  it  is  consi- 
dered as  an  effort  of  the  brain  to  relieve  itself.  ])urlng  my  interview 
with  the  prisoner  in  the  gaol  I  did  not  observe  any  symptom  of  in- 
sanity. Cases  of  temporar}^  insanity  resulting  in  a  desire  to  commit 
murtler  or  suicide  are  very  common.  I  have  known  many  instances 
where  the  patient  has  made  an  attack  upon  some  near  relative  with 
whom  he  had  previovisl}'  been  on  the  most  affectionate  terms,  and  it 
frequently  occurs  with  motiiers  and  children.  In  such  cases  the  pa- 
tient suddenly  suffers  under  a  strong  homicidal  impulse  which  he  cannot 
control ;  and  it  has  happened  to  me  to  hear  a  patient  bitterly  lament 
being  vmder  the  influence  of  such  an  impvdse.  The  impulse  is  generally 
stronger  in  proportion  as  the  parties  are  more  nearly  and  dearly  con- 
nected, and  to  the  previous  affection  existing  betvv'een  them. 

By  the  Court. — A  person,  whose  body  was  fatigued  by  watching  or 
exertion  would  be  more  likely  to  have  the  brain  suddenly  affected  in 
this  way  than  another ;  and  the  fact  of  the  prisoner  having  been  for 
two  nights  engaged  in  attendmg  to  her  sick  children  very  possibly  ren- 
dered her  mind  more  likely  to  be  affected.  A  combination  of  suicidal 
and  homicidal  mania  was  frequently  found  combined,  both  arising  from 
a  disordered  state  of  the  brain.  Witness  agreed  with  Mr.  Izod,  that 
the  condition  of  the  prisoner's  brain  rendered  her  peculiarly  liable  to 
suffer  from  excitement;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  her  brain  had  been 
in  a  disordered  state  ever  since  the  attack  of  paralysis.  In  cases  of 
transient  insanity  it  was  very  common  for  patients  to  say  that  they 
experienced  the  sensation  of  a  dark  cloud  passing  before  their  eyes ; 
and  while  in  that  condition,  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  mind  was 
thrown  off  its  balance,  and  the  patient,  dm'ing  the  paroxysm,  was  not 
able  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong.  In  such  a  case  there 
Avould  not  necessarily  be  any  particular  delusions. 

In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Bodkin,  Dr.  Winslow  expressed 
an  opinion  from  what  he  had  heard,  in  the  prisoner's  case,  that  her 
brain  was  struetm-ally  disorganized,  and  he  said  this  would  render  it 
much  more  disposed  to  be  affected  by  any  moral  shock.  He  went  on 
to  say  that  the  mere  fact  of  an  enormous  crime  being  committed  with- 
out anv  apparent  motive  would  not  alone  induce  him  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  party  committing  it  was  insane;  but  he  said  that  if 
he  found  any  one  had  killed  a  near  relation  Avithout  any  motive,  and 
that  it  appeared  they  had,  up  to  the  time  of  the  act  being  committed, 
been  on  kind  and  atfeetionate  terms,  he  should  certainly  think  that, 
prima  facie,  it  was  an  indication  of  insanity,  but  he  should  not  posi- 
tively come  to  that  conclusion  without  regarding  all  the  other  sur- 
rounding circumstances. 

Upon  being  re-examined,  Dr.  Winslow  said  he  was  of  opinion  that 
at  this  moment  the  prisoner  was  suffering  from  disease  of  the  brain. 
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D)'.  Daniel  and  Dr.  Lir/lcileio  were  then  examined,  and  they  stated 
that  they  eoncnrred  in  the  opinions  expressed  by  Dr.  AVinslow. 

After  a  masterly  speech  in  her  defence  from  Edwin  James,  Q.C.,  and 
an  impartial  summing  np  by  the  Judge,  the  jury  acquitted  the 
prisoner  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 

The  preceding  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  facts  of  this  important 
criminal  case.  Abstracted  altogether  from  the  collateral  circumstances 
surrovmding  the  question  of  Mrs.  Brough's  alleged  mental  disorder, 
we  would,  iinprimis,  consider  the  act  itself  as  symptomatic  of  a  ques- 
tionable if  not  0^  ?i  positively  deranged  state  of  mind.  We  admit  that 
evidence  of  this  chai-acter  should  be  cautiously  received  ;  but  few  con- 
versant with  the  phenomena  of  criminal  insanitv,  would  acquiesce  in 
the  opinion  that  the  malignity  and  atrocity  of  an  act  should  altogether 
be  disregarded,  when  estimating  the  state  of  mind  accompanying  its 
commission.  Is  it  reasonable,  for  one  moment,  to  suppose  that  this 
imhappy  vroman,  who  was  admitted  to  have  exhibited  to  her  children, 
up  to  a  short  period  antecedent  to  their  death,  the  most  kind  and 
tender  affection ;  nursing  them  with  apparent  motherly  fondness 
during  an  attack  of  severe  illness  ;  sitting  up  with  them  for  three  con- 
secutive nights,  could,  in  full  ]yossession  of  her  senses,\i2iVQ  coolly  mur- 
dered them,  solely  because  she  had  been  detected  in  an  act  of  infidelity, 
and  was  in  dread  of  being  deserted  by  her  husband  !  The  idea  is  pre- 
posterous.    The  act  itself  hears  insanity  stamped  on  its  very  face! 

We  cannot,  for  a  single  instant,  believe,  that  any  mother,  however 
lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  and  deeply  steeped  in  vice,  could,  in  viola- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  powerful  instincts  wisely  implanted  in  the 
human  heart,  proceed  deliberately,  in  defiance,  and  in  total  disregard  of 
appeals  tliat  would  have  roused  even  the  affection,  and  wrung  the 
heart  of  a  Hottentot  or  New  Zealand  savage,  destroy  six  of  her  unoffend- 
ing and  innocent  children  !     She  says,  in  her  voluntar}^  confession  : — 

"  I  went  to  Georgy  and  cut  her  throat  first.  I  did  not  look  at  her. 
I  then  came  to  Carry  and  cut  her,  then  to  Henry ;  he  said,  '  Don't 
mother.'  I  said  I  must,  and  did  cut  him.  Then  I  went  to  Bill,  he 
was  fast  asleep.  I  turned  him  over.  He  never  woke.  I  served  him 
the  same.  I  then  nearly  tumbled  into  this  room.  The  two  children 
here,  Harriet  and  George,  were  awake.  They  made  no  resistance  at 
all.  Harriet  struggled  very  much  after  I  cut  her,  and  gurgled  for 
some  time.  I  then  lay  down  and  did  myself  I  can't  tell  you  what 
occurred  for  some  time  after  that  till  I  seemed  weak,  and  found  myself 
on  the  floor.  That  nasty  great  black  cloud  ivas  gone  then.  Then  I 
was  thirsty,  and  I  got  the  water-bottle,  and  drank.  I  fell  in  a  sitting 
position.  I  sat  a  little  while  and  got  up  and  saw  the  children,  and  it 
all  came  to  me  again.  I  wished  to  call,  but  could  not  speak.  I  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  I  went  to  the  window,  and  put  something  out 
to  attract  attention.     I  staggered  back  to  my  own  bed,  and  lay  till  I 
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hoard  the  rincfing  of  a  bell.  They  made  such  a  noise.  T  got  up  and 
went  on  my  hands  and  knees  to  the  window.  1  could  not  make  him 
understand  nohow  in  the  world.  It  was  Henry  Woolgar.  I  went 
down  to  unbolt  the  door.  There  was  only  one  bolt  fastened.  I  mi- 
did  that.     They  can  tell  you  the  rest." 

Let  the  reader  cahnly  consider  the  above  confession,  and  quietly 
appeal  to  his  own  judgnient  as  to  the  probable  state  of  this  unhappy 
woman's  mind  at  the  time  she  committed  the  murder.  Could  she,  we 
again  ask,  have  been  otherwise  than  insane  ?  "  The  nasty  great  black 
cloud"  to  which  she  refers  was,  we  apprehend,  one  of  the  symptoms  of 
that  transient  insanity  or  delirium  with  which  we  maintain  she  was 
afflicted  during  the  enactment  of  the  dreadful  tragedy  in  which  she 
played  so  fatal  and  conspicuous  a  part.  The  paroxysm  of  homicidal 
insanity  was,  we  presume,  the  result  of  the  severe  mental  shock  to 
which  the  brain,  actually  disordered  at  the  time,  was  exposed,  when 
she  discovered  that  her  husband  was  cognisant  of  her  guilty  passion. 
This  nervous  concussion,  in  all  probability,  produced  avascular  fulness,  or 
congestion,  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain.  She  complained  of  head  symp- 
toms on  the  day  prior  to  the  murder;  and,  feeling  the  necessity  of  medical 
assistance,  she  sent  for  Mr.  Izod,  but,  unfortunately,  he  did  not  see  her. 

Had  she,  at  that  time,  been  placed  under  appropriate  medical  treat- 
ment, how  different,  in  all  probability ,  would  have  been  the  result  ?  After 
cutting  her  own  throat  and  losmg  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  the  head 
was  immediately  relieved ;  the  overloaded  vessels  disgorged  their  con- 
tents; the  balance  of  the  cerebral  circulation  was  established;  all  undue 
pressure  on  the  brain  was  removed ;  and  then,  according  to  Mrs. 
Brough's  account,  "  that  nasty  great  black  cloud"  passed  away;  in  other 
words,  the  mind  was  restored  to  a  state  of  sanity  and  healthy  conscious- 
ness. Is  there  anything  singular  or  remarkable  in  this  explanation  of 
Mrs.  Brough's  condition  of  brain  ?  It  has  frequently  occurred,  that  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  suicide  has  been  made,  during  temporary  and 
suddenly-developed  attacks  of  mental  derangement,  dependent  upon  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  and  the  mind  has  immediately  recovered  its  healthy 
condition,  as  the  effect  of  the  loss  of  blood  following  the  division  of  some 
of  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck.  This  happened  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Samuel  Romily,  who  committed  suicide  during  a  paroxysm  of  mental 
derangement,  and  who  recovered  his  senses  as  soon  as  the  haemorrhage 
that  ensued  had  restored  the  brain  to  a  state  of  healthy  activity.  Since 
writing  the  preceding  comments  vipon  this  case,  we  have  had  kindly 
brought  under  our  notice,  by  W.  P.  Stiff,  Esq.,  one  of  the  surgeons  of 
the  Nottingliam  Infirmary,  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this  fact.  The 
case  is  one  so  much  in  point,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  placing  it 
before  our  readers. 
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"  J.  C,  a  clever  mechanic,  fifty-four  3'ears  of  age,  was  sent  by  the 
justices  of  the  town  of  Nottingham  to  the  workhouse,  being  found  to  be 
incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself,  owing  to  aberration  of  mind.  On 
the  21st  July,  tlie  day  after  his  admission,  he  was  found  to  be  insane. 
He  wandered  about  in  a  despondent  manner,  and  laboured  under  several 
delusions  ;  was  in  dread  of  being  treated  by  Lynch  law  ;  imagined  he 
had  committed  a  robbery,  and  was  to  be  hanged,  murdered,  guillotined, 
and  stoned  to  death  for  it.  On  the  22nd,  at  nine  a.m.,  one  whole  day 
only  having  elapsed  since  his  admission,  and  when  proceedings  were 
about  to  be  taken  to  give  notice  to  the  relieving  officer  of  his  unsound- 
ness of  mind,  he  obtained  possession  of  a  razor,  and  attempted  suicide 
by  cutting  his  throat  with  his  left  hand  in  a  fearful  manner.  The 
right  sternomastoid  muscle  and  various  vessels  were  divided,  and  the 
larynx  and  pharynx  opened  in  the  thyro-hyoid  space.  He  lost  three 
pints  of  blood  instantaneously.  All  food  taken  in  at  the  mouth  was 
expelled  through  the  wound.  Painful  cough  was  excited  by  trickling 
of  blood  into  the  trachea.  The  treatment  consisted  of  injecting  the 
stomach,  by  means  of  the  ordinary  stomach-pump,  with  milk,  a  quart 
at  a  time,  and  bandaging  the  head  downwards  on  the  chest,  sutures 
and  plasters  having  been  found  to  be  useless.  From  tlie  moment  that 
lie  recovered  from  the  collapse  caused  hy  the  excessive  hcemorrhage, 
every  symptom  of  disordered  intellect  disappeared ;  he  became  rational 
and  ivell-conducted ;  his  despondency  ceased,  and  his  delusions  vanished. 
He  became  anxious  about  his  recovery,  submitted  with  eagerness  to 
the  mtroduction  of  the  stomach-pump,  and  gradually  regained  his 
appetite  and  strength.  On  the  2nd  September  he  was  convalescent, 
and  without  having  taken  a  single  dose  of  medicine." 

After  directing  special  attention  to  the  preceding  illustration,  we 
resume  our  analysis  of  Mrs.  Brough's  case. 

After  the  brain  was  relieved,  and  this  ixuserable  woman  was  restored 
to  a  full  consciousness  of  her  awful  condition,  and  realized  in  all  its 
terrible  reality  the  dreadful  fact,  that  she  had,  in  a  moment  of  frenzy 
and  delirium,  imbued  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  six  of  her  children, 
what,  we  ask,  was  her  first  impvdse  ?  Did  she,  in  conformity  with 
what  usually  happens  in  cases  of  crime  perpetrated  in  a  sane  condition 
of  mind,  try  to  conceal  the  fact  ?  Did  she  endeavom*  to  inculpate  an- 
other in  her  own  foul  deed  ?  Did  she  make  an  effort  to  evade  justice 
by  flying  from  the  spot  P  Did  she  deny  all  knowledge  of  the  muixler  ? 
No  !  Had  she  committed  the  crime  in  full  possession  of  her  senses,  it 
is  reasonable  and  fair  to  presume  that  she  woidd  have  endeavoured  to 
conceal  the  fact  by  some  kind  of  artifice :  but  she  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Contemporaneously  with  her  restoration  to  consciousness,  as  the 
effect  of  the  loss  of  blood,  arose  in  her  mind  the  necessity  of  her  adopting 
means  for  giving  immediate  publicity  to  the  murder.  With  this  object 
she  made  an  effort  to  shout,  but  could  not  succeed  in  making  herself 
heard.  She  was  unable  to  utter  any  vocal  sounds,  having,  in  the  at- 
tempt upon  her  own  life,  partially  divided  the  windpipe.     Feeling  a 
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pressing  need  for  assistance,  she  seized  a  pillow  saturated  with  blood, 
rushed  with  it  to  the  front  of  the  house,  and  placed  it  in  a  conspicuous 
position,  outside  of  a  window  immediately  facing  the  main  road.  So 
situated,  it  was  seen  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  who,  after  giving  the 
alarm,  succeeded  by  means  of  a  ladder  in  gaining  access  to  the  house. 
Need  we  dwell  any  further  upon  this  particular  feature  of  the  case  ?  Is 
the  act  just  described  consistent  with  the  conduct  of  a  person  who  had 
butchered  her  chikben  in  a  condition  of  mind  perfectly  free  from  all  sus- 
picion of  insanity  ?  No  impartial  person  can  reply  in  the  affirmative.  "We 
now  proceed  to  our  anah'sis  of  Mrs,  Brough's  alleged  cerebral  disease, 

Mr.  Izod  and  other  witnesses  speak  distinctly  of  an  hemiphlegic 
attack  that  Mrs,  Brough  had  experienced  some  years  previously,  at- 
tended with  loss  of  consciousness,  &c.  Now,  from  the  sudden  clia- 
racter  of  that  paralytic  seizure  or  "fit,"  as  the  witnesses  described 
it,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  origin  or  natm*e.  It  was  our 
opinion,  and  we  expressed  it  during  our  exammation  in  cliief,  that 
the  pai-alysis  was  consequent  upon  some  slight  effusion  of  blood, 
most  probably  in  the  substance  of  the  corpora  striata  or  tJudami,  that 
if  the  extra vasated  fluid  or  "  clot"  had  been  fully  absorbed,  the 
paralytic  symptoms  would  have  subsided ;  but  finding  in  this  case 
that  the  loss  of  motion  partially  remained,  and  that  there  existed 
evidently  a  defect  in  the  powers  of  articulation,  we  stated,  as  the  most 
probable  solution  that  occurred  to  us  on  the  moment,  that  this  deposi- 
tion, eff'usion,  or  clot  of  blood  had  not  been  properly  absorbed,  and  that 
the  brain  in  its  neighbourhood  was,  in  all  probability,  softened,  or  had 
otherwise  become  petvnanentii/  disorganized.  It  was  evident  that  Mr. 
Izod  had  observed  a  suspicious  state  of  brain  ever  since  the  first 
hemiphlegic  attack. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  our  evidence,  quoad  Mrs.  Brough's 
alleged  cerebral  disease.  We  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  disease  of  the 
brain  still  existed,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  sudden  nature  of  her 
former  paralytic  seizure,  and  its  association  with  well-marked  liead 
symptoms ;  secondly,  from  the  partial  state  of  paralysis  loliich  then 
existed,  proving  to  us  that  some  structural  alterations  must  have  oc- 
curred in  the  brain,  as  the  result  of  her  former  cerebral  attack.  Having, 
as  it  was  conceived,  disease  of  the  brain  at  the  time,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  mind  was  more  liable  to  be  thrown  off"  its  balance  by  any  severe 
moral  commotion  or  shock,  than  it  would  be  if  the  bram  was  in  a 
bealthy  state,  and  had  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  j)rior  disorder.  It 
may  be  said  that  perfect  sanity,  somadness  of  mind,  and  self-control  are 
compatible  with  a  considerable  amount  of  disease  in  those  portions  of 
the  brain  referred  to  as  the  probable  seat  of  the  paralytic  stroke.  Ad- 
mitted.    But  in  a  case  of  this  magnitude  and  importance,  when  the 
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life  of  a  fellow-creature  is  mainly  dependent  upon  satisfactory  proof 
being  afforded  of  the  presence  of  a  morbid  condition  of  brain  at  the  timo 
the  alleged  criminal  act  was  committed,  surely  no  reasonable  person 
would  cavil  as  to  the  exact  position  of  the  organic  lesion.  If  the 
brain,  the  recognised  oi'gan  of  the  mind,  had  undergone  serious  altera- 
tions in  its  delicate  structiu:e,  who  would  have  the  boldness,  when 
giving  evidence  upon  oath,  to  circumscribe  the  limits  of  the  disorgan- 
izing process,  and  say  that  the  more  important  portions  of  the  cerebral 
mass,  supposed  to  be  directly  associated  with  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  a-ere  not  implicated.  It  was  sufficient  for  the  defence  of 
Mrs.  Brough,  to  establish  that  she  had  disease  of  the  brain.  When 
life  is  suspended  upon  a  thread,  it  surely  would  be  deplorable  if  men 
of  science,  in  recording  their  testimony,  took  into  the  witness-box  the 
refinements  of  the  schools,  tried  to  draw  nice  physiological  and  patho- 
logical distinctions,  and  split  hairs  upon  subtle  points  explicable  only  to 
the  initiated.  The  presumption  was,  and  we  maintain  that  it  was  a 
legitimate  one,  that  if  it  could  be  established  that  Mrs.  Brough' s  brain 
was  actualhj  diseased,  irrespectively  altogether  of  its  locality,  it  woidd 
be  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  that  disorganization  had  pro- 
ceeded. 

Having  sufficiently  considered  this  division  of  our  subject,  we  now 
proceed  to  view  the  act  of  homicide  itself,  as  an  indication  of  insanity. 
It  has  occurred  to  us  during  our  practice  to  have  been  consulted  by 
patients  complaining  of  being  subject  to  homicidal  and  suicidal  im- 
pulses. They  have  occasionally  described  their  state  of  mind  in  lan- 
guage remarkable  for  its  similarity  to  that  used  by  Mrs.  Brough.  Two 
or  three  smgular  cases  of  this  kind  have  come  under  our  observation, 
in  which,  during  the  height  or  crisis  of  the  suicidal  or  homicidal  de- 
lu'ium,  patients  have  said,  that  they  appeared  to  lie  in  a  "  dreamy,  misty 
state  of  mind,"  and  sm-rounded  by  a  "dark  cloud."  Dm-ing  the  ex- 
istence of  an  attack  of  this  nature,  consciousness  appears  to  be  partially 
suspended.  The  patient  loses  all  knowledge  of  his  personal  identity,  and 
is  driven  by  an  irresistible  force  to  the  commission  of  the  most  horrible 
crimes.  We  have  known  persons  subject  to  periodical  seizures  of  this 
nature,  who,  during  the  intermission,  have  bewailed  their  sad  .state,  and 
have  earnestly  implored  medical  relief.  In  some  eases  the  morbid  desire 
to  sacrifice  human  life  never  is  absentfrom  thepatient's  mind.  A  striking 
illustration  of  this  kind  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  few 
months  back.  It  was  the  case  of  a  poor  woman  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Skae,  at  the  Morningside  Asylum,  Edinbiu-gh.  In  this  instance,  the 
miserable  woman  expressed  an  intense  and  unconquerable  desire  to 
gratify  her  thirst  for  human  blood.  In  language  indicating  the  acutest 
amount  of  mental  anguish  and  suffering,  she  bitterly  lamented  to  us  the 
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existence  of  these  horrible  homicidal  impulses.  The  case  of  Mrs. 
Brough  presented  many  of  the  featm-cs  usually  found  associated  with 
attacks  of  homicidal  insanity,  as  described  by  writers  of  experience,  and 
foimd  recorded  in  our  recognised  text-books.  It  is  a  singular,  a 
generally  admitted  fact,  that  the  suicidal  and  homicidal  propensity 
frequently  proceed  pari  ^^assu.  All  authorities  on  medical  jurisprudence 
of  insanity  notice  this  phenomenon.  The  saiiie  morbid  state  of  the 
brain  and  disordered  instinct  that  originates  the  suicidal  impulse  often 
develops  the  homicidal  delirium.  Mr.  Sampson,  in  his  interesting 
essay  on  Criminal  Insanity,  cites  numerous  cases  of  this  kind. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  Mrs.  Brough's  description  of  her  mental  state 
at  the  time  of  the  murder,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  details  of  the  sad  event, 
were  ingeniously  and  cunnmgly  suggested  by  others,  for  an  ulterior 
pui'pose.  Such,  it  is  evident,  was  not  the  fact.  She  gave  the  same 
minute  accomat  of  her  state  of  mind  and  the  same  narration  of  facts  to 
the  first  person  she  saw,  and  with  whom  she  had  any  conversation  ia 
reference  to  the  event.  Whether  true  or  false,  the  history  of  the 
mui'der,  and  the  particulars  as  to  her  peculiar  sensations  at  the  moment, 
originated  entirely  with  herself.  She  on  several  occasions  repeated  the 
same  facts,  never  once  deviating  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
vohmtary  statement  she  gave  to  the  Inspector  Biddlecomb  when  he 
took  her  into  custody'. 

In  discussing  the  merits  of  this  case,  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
the  alleged  immoral  character  of  Mrs.  Brough.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  she  was  a  depraved  woman ;  that  she  was  detected  in  an  act  of 
gross  infidelity ;  and  fearing  the  consequences  of  her  vice,  she,  from  a 
feeling  of  revenge,  deliberately  and  premeditatively  sacrificed  the  lives 
of  her  children,  and  then  attempted  her  ownj  We  do  not  deny  that 
she  was  an  adulteress  ;  but  if  we  are  to  form  our  judgment  of  her  moral 
character  from  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  trial,  she  is  certainly  not 
the  horribly  depraved  woman  represented  by  those  who  have  severely 
animadverted  upon  her  escape  from  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 
That  her  husband  had  good  and  valid  reasons  for  suspecting  her  fidelity, 
we  do  not  for  a  moment  question.  That,  acting  upon  these  well- 
fomided  misgivings,  he  employed  a  detective  officer  to  watch  his  Avife's 
movements,  is  an  undisputed  fact ;  that  the  man  so  engaged  came  up  to 
London  in  the  train  with  Mrs.  Brough ;  that  he  was  cognizant  of  her 
meeting  a  man  at  the  station  with  whom  she  had  evidently  made  an 
assignation,  we  also  readih^  admit.  Sut  here  the  sworn  evidence  stojys. 
She  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  proceeded  onward  in  her  career  of 
guilt,  but  no  evidence  to  justify  such  a  conclusion  was  adduced  in  court 
durinsr  the  trial. 

The  writers  who  have  so  freely  commented  upon  this  feature  of  the 
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case  may  have  been   in  possession  of  extra  judicial  information,  fully 
warranting-  all  their  observations.     But  the  witness  only  proved  that 
lie  saw  ]Mrs.  Brough  meet  her  alleged  paramom-  at  the  London  ter- 
minus.    We  direct  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  fact, 
for  the  scientific  evidence  could  only  be  based  tipon  the  sworn  testimony 
brought  forward  at  the  trial,  and  not  upon  vague  aspersions  and  rumours 
suspended  in  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  court.     We  do  not  main- 
tain, that  if  all  that  has  been  subsequently  said  of  Mrs.  Brough's  im- 
morality had  been  fully  established  at    Guildford,  it   would,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  have  modified  our  opinion  ;  but  in  justice  to  ourselves, 
and  other  medical  witnesses  engaged  in  the  case,  we  are  bound  to  direct 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fact  that  when  an  exjjert  is  put  into 
the  witness-box  to  elucidate  points  of  science,  he  is  bound  by  his  oath 
to  base  his  conclusions  solely  and  exclusively  upon  what  he  himself  has 
seen,  or  upon  the  evidence  he  has  heard  adduced  in  court.    This  is  in  uni- 
son with  the  humane  and  just  principles  of  British  criminal  jurisprudence. 
But  yielding  to  om*  adversaries  all  the  advantages  they  derive  from  a 
knowledge  of  Mrs.  Brough's  depravity,  is  the  question  at  issue  at  all 
afiected  by  it  ?     Admit  that  she  was  discovered  in  the  commission  of 
an  inexcusable  act  of  gross  immorality,  tliat  she  was  a  vicious  woman, 
liad  violated  her  marriage  vow,  was  guilt}^  of  undeniable  infidelit}^,  how 
can  these  facts  affect  the  question  as  to  her  state  of  mind  when  she 
murdered  her  children  ?     To  us  they  appear  quite   extraneous   to  the 
real  point  in  dispute.      It  would  be  obviouslj^  and  absurdly-  illogical  to 
argue  that  because  she  was  a  debauched  woman,  and  if  sane  deserved  to  be 
severely  punished,  that  therefore  she  was  in  full  possession  of  her  senses 
when  she  sacrificed  the  lives  of  her  unoffending  ofi^spring!    Our  opponents 
argue,  in  the  first  place,  that  she  was  not  insane  at  all,  and  ought  to  have 
been  hanged;  secondly,  that  if  she  were  insane,  her  mental  derangement 
was  the  result  of  the  immoral  life  she  had  led  for  years,  and  as  her  in- 
sanity was  self-created,  the  gallows  ought  to  have  claimed  her  for  its 
victim.    Others  have  maintained,  that  having  been  detected  in  the  com- 
mission of  crime,  and  fearing  her  husband  would  desert  her,  and  in  all 
probability  remove  the  children  from  her  guardianship,  she  in  a  spirit  of 
revenge  murdered  her  cliildren,  and  siibsequently  cut  her  own  throat  ! 
Now,  we  do  not  deny  tliat  her  insanity  was  the  consequence  of  the 
severe  moral  shock  acting  upon  a  predisposed  brain,  and  to  which  she  was 
subjected  when  the  discovery  of  her  guilt  was  made.     Neither  do  we 
argue  that  the  fear  of  the  penalties  incurred  by  her  immoral  conduct  had 
no  connexion  with  the  murder  of  her  children.     Her  morale  may  have 
"been  much  worse  than  the  writers  in  the  daily  press  represent ;  it  is 
quite  possible  that  her  mind  did  brood  over  the  misery,  desolation,  and 
utter  hopelessness  that  darkened  her  prospects  for  the  futm-e.  We  admit 
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that  she  felt  acutel}'  and  kecnlj'"  her  degraded  position  ;  fully  realized  the 
fearful  punishment  that  awaited  her ;  was  conscious  that  her  husband 
would  abandon  her  for  ever,  and  cast  her,  poor  wretch !  upon  the  frigid 
sympathies  of  the  world  with  the  mark  of  Cain  upon  her  forehead;  that 
the  children  whom  she  brought  into  the  world,  and  towards  whom  she 
had,  as  was  proved  by  respectable  witnesses,  exhibited  all  the  fond  and 
enduring  aftection  of  a  doting  mothei',  would  be  taken  from  her.  We 
willingly — fully  admit — all  these  facts ;  but  do  they,  we  ask,  establish, 
that  Mi's.  Brough  was,  at  the  moment  she  committed  the  crime,  in  a 
sane  state  of  mind,  and  a  responsible  agent  ?  It  is  a  lamentable  fact, 
and  the  statistics  recorded  in  the  annual  reports  of  our  national  Public 
Asylums  conclusively  demonstrate  its  truth,  that  much  of  the  insanity 
amongst  the  pauper  portion  of  our  population  may  be  clearly  traced  to 
habits  of  intemperance, — in  other  words,  that  it  is  self-created.  The 
same  cause  is  in  operation,  but  to  a  limited  extent,  in  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  of  society ;  but  insanity  may  be  often  traced  to  a  criminal 
indulgence  in  depraved  habits  and  vicious  thoughts,  to  reckless  and  un- 
principled conduct ;  to  long  indulged  self-will ;  to  a  censurable  neglect 
of  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  self-control ;  to  an  utter  disregard  of  all 
mental  discipline  and  training,  and  above  all,  to  a  repudiation  of  the 
principles  of  our  holy  and  revered  religion,  and  total  rejection  of  the  great 
scheme  of  man's  redemption.  We  do  not  maintain  that  religion  is,  even 
in  its  most  cheering  and  soothing  aspect,  invariably  a  safeguard  and  pro- 
tection against  so  dire  a  calamity  as  the  loss  of  reason  ;  but  we  do  assert 
that,  cceteris  paribus,  the  man  who  most  fully  appreciates  the  comforting 
and  elevating  principles  of  our  common  Christianity,  and  lives  up  to 
his  professions,  is  to  a  great  extent  shielded  from  the  influence  of 
those  causes,  which  so  frequently  derange  the  human  mind.  If  we 
are  justified  in  considering  every  person  accountable  and  amenable  to 
punishment  whose  insanity  can  be  clearly  traced  to  self-created  causes, 
where  are  we  to  draw  the  line  ?  The  man  who,  as  the  result  of  a  series 
of  debaucheries,  voluntarily  drinks  himself  into  a  state  of  fm-ious  de- 
lirium, is,  as  long  as  that  delirium  continues,  non  compos  mentis,  and 
is  not  accomitable,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  for  any  act  committed  during 
his  paroxysm  of  frenzy.  We  may  regret  that  there  should  not  exist  for 
cases  like  these  a  secondary  form  of  punishment,  which,  if  judiciously 
awarded,  might  prevent  much  of  the  deplorable  misery  we  are  daily 
compelled  to  witness  in  social  life  ;  but  until  our  criminal  code  has  un- 
dex'gone  material  alterations,  it  is  not  for  us  to  draw  refined  distinctions, 
and  say  one  class  of  insaiio  persons  should  not  escape  the  legal  penalties 
to  which  they  have  by  their  conduct  exposed  themselves,  simply  because 
their  mental  disease  can  be  traced  to  mubridled  passion  or  michecked 
vicious  impulses  and  thoughts ;  and  a  different  class  of  the  insane,  whose 
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sad  condition  has  originated  from  causes  quite  out  of  their  own  control 
should  entirely  escape  from  punishment  or  censure.  With  these  general 
remarks,  we  dismiss  altogether  the  argument  of  Mrs.  Brough's  legal  ac- 
countability, based  upon  the  presumption  that  her  insanity  was  self- 
created,  and  the  result  of  an  habitual  indulgence  of  a  criminal 
passion. 

There  are  a  few  other  points  of  interest  connected  with  this  remai'k- 
able  case,  to  which  we,  in  conclusion,  can  only  cursorily  refer.  We 
allude  to  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Brough's  having  l^een  liable  to  attacks  of 
epistaxis,  or  hsemorrhage  from  the  nose.  These  discharges  had  been 
for  a  short  time  suppressed.  We  direct  attention  to  this  fact,  not 
because  we  attach  grave  importance  to  it,  but  when  viewed  in  associa- 
tion with  other  portions  of  Mrs.  Brough's  history,  it  is  entitled  to  some 
consideration.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  suppression  of  this  discharge 
might  have  created  an  unnatural  vascular  fulness,  or  congestion  of  the 
brain,  and,  with  other  causes,  have  co-operated  in  deranging  the  mind. 
Again,  we  cannot  omit  all  allusions  to  Mr.  Izod's  important  state- 
ment, that  on  the  day  preceding  the  murder  he  had  noticed  something 
peculiar  about  Mrs.  Brough's  cerebral  condition,  and  had  considered 
it  his  duty  to  guard  her  against  exposing  hei'self  to  causes  of  mental 
excitement.  We  think  sufficient  has  been  advanced  to  establish  to 
the  satisfaction  of  om'  readers,  that  if  we  have  not  succeeded  in  proving 
Mrs.  Brough's  positive  insanity,  the  facts  referred  to  demonstrate 
beyond  all  disputation  that  a  strong  i)rimd  facie  case  was  made  in 
support  of  the  plea  m'ged  in  her  defence,  and  that  the  decision  of  the 
jury  was  founded  upon  a  humane,  just,  and  enlightened  consideration 
of  the  facts  of  this  singularly  painful  case. 
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Much  attention  being  now  paid  to  the  study  of  mental  alienation,  and  its  varied 
phases  met  with  in  the  hmnan  constitution,  I  am  induced  to  bruig  under  the 
notice  of  my  professional  brethren  some  facts  illustrative  of  the  causes  produc- 
ing insanity,  as  also  the  pathological  appearances  observed  after  death,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  may  be  deemed  Avorthy  of  perusal  by  the  readers  of  the  Psycholo- 
GIC-VL  JouKNAL.  As  the  data  recorded — embracing  amongst  other  pouits  a 
synopsis  of  115  dissections  of  insane  patients — were  aU  derived  from  the  regis- 
ters of  Bcthlem  Hospital,  they  consequently  possess  gi'cater  value ;  whUst  the 
deductions  cmmciatcd  bemg  based  upon  an  extensive  series  of  figm-es,  collected 
during  the  last  six  years  at  that  public  receptacle  for  liuuitics,  they  seem  quite 
sufhcient  to  warrant  the  opinions  I  have  ventured  to  promulgate. 

Without  fiu'ther  preaml)le  I  woidd  therefore  observe,  in  reference  to  the  sub- 
jects proposed  for  hivestigation  that,  since  the  1st  of  Januarv,  1848,  to  the  31st 
of  last  December,  the  total  insane  cm-able  patients  admitted  into  Bcthlem  hos- 
j)ital  amounted  to  1720  individuals ;  of  whom  1058  were  females,  and  only  602 
male  lunatics ;  thereby  showing  mental  diseases  prevailed  to  a  much  larger 
extent  amongst  the  former  than  the  latter  sex  ;  the  difference  being  nearly  60  per 
cent,  more  female  than  male  patients  placed  under  treatment  at  the  above 
institution.  Tins  conclusion  entirely  coincides  with  similar  statements  I  have 
elsewhere  made,  respecting  the  marked  frequency  of  lunacy  in  females,  and 
proves,  according  to  more  recent  experience,  that  mental  diseases  much  oftener 
attack  women  than  men,  tliroughout  the  metropolitan  popiUation. 

Respecting  the  season  when  insanity  most  frequently  prevails,  it  may  be 
asserted  confidently,  the  warmer  the  weatlier,  so  will  morbid  affections  of  the 
mind  supervene  in  greater  nmnl3ers,  than  dming  the  colder  months.  This  pecu- 
liarity is  conclusively  estabHshed  by  the  larger  amount  of  insane  persons 
admitted  throughout  spring  and  siunmer,  than  in  the  autmnu  and  whiter  mouths. 
For  example,  during  the  six  half  years,  ending  tlie  30th  September,  of  the  cntii'e 
period  included  in  the  present  communication,  920  msane  patients  were  received 
onto  Bethlem  Hospital ;  whereas,  only  800  entered  during  the  more  inclement 
six  months  of  the  above  years;  thus  giving  an  increase  of  15  per  cent,  in  the 
former  over  the  latter  period.  This  residt  is  certauily  at  variance  with  the 
generally  entertained  opinion,  that  madness  prevails  most  commonly  in  London 
durmg  the  cold  weather  of  winter;  when  suicides  are  also  said  to  be  frequent, 
especially  ui  the  mm'ky  month  of  November.  Such  an  assmnption  is,  however, 
erroneous;  seeing  insanity  is  not  only  met  with  to  a  greater  extent  during  hot 
weather,  l)ut  more  cases  of  self-murder  are  usually  recorded,  both  iu  England 
and  France,  throughout  June  and  July,  than  during  tlie  colder  season. 

Believing  the  time  of  life  at  which  mental  diseases  most  frequently  affect  the 
human  frame  is  a  point  of  considerable  interest  to  pliysieians,  I  would  state,  as 
one  feature  cliaraeterizing  these  maladies,  tliat  more  imbviduals  l}ecame  at1  acked 
by  mania,  speaking  generally,  from  their  thirtieth  to  the  fortieth  year  than  at 
any  other  period — 474  eases,  out  of  the  total  1720  hmatics  admitted,  being 
reported  to  have  attained  that  age  ;  hence,  giving  upwards  of  one  quarter  of  the 
entire  number,  or  27'55  per  hundred  admissions,  ail'ected  at  the  above  time  of  life. 
With  reference  to  sex,  it  also  deserves  mention  that  the  insanity  oftcnes t  super- 
vened in  females  about  their  30th  year;  whilst  males  became  insane  in  a  greater 
ratio  from  their  thirty-tiftli  to  fortieth  year,  than  at  any  other  period. 

The  domestic  condition  of  the  lunatics  attacked  next  deserves  notice;  o  f 
whom  upwards  of  half  the  entire  number  admitted,  or  873  patients  were  mar 
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ried  ;  the  largest  proportion  being  however  males,  351  individuals  of  that  sex, 
or  53  per  cent.,  being  so  described ;  Avhcreas,  the  number  of  married  women 
■\vas  522,  or  only  'iy'21  per  hundi'ed  admissions.  Of  single  persons,  the  amount 
was  736,  or  42 "79  per  cent.;  but,  were  the  two  sexes  compared,  the  greatest 
ratio  occurred  in  baclielors,  who  seem,  bke  married  men,  oftener  affected  by 
insanity  than  single  females,  although  the  difference  only  ranged  about  one  per 
cent.  The  result  was,  however,  different  betwixt  widows  and  Avidowers,  25 
individuals  of  the  latter  description  being  enumerated  amongst  the  662  male 
Imiatics  acbnittcd,  wlucli  tlius  gave  less  than  i  per  cent. ;  wliereas,  the  number 
of  widows  amongst  tlie  total  1058  female  lunatics  placed  under  treatment  havmg 
been  86,  the  ratio,  consequently,  reached  to  upwards  of  8  cases  per  hmidred 
admissions ;  hence  showing  that  insane  widows  exceeded  as  two  to  one  the 
male  patients  of  a  similar  category.  This  fact  is  curious,  and  would  almost 
warrant  the  conclusion  of  mental  maladies  being  less  likely  to  supervene  in  men, 
than  women  dming  widowhood  and  its  attendant  bereavements. 

Suicidal  propensities,  and  \T.olent  or  dangeroTis  symptoms,  whereby  lunatics 
frequently  connnit  injury  upon  others  or  themselves,  beuig  often  common  cha- 
racteristics of  their  mental  malady,  the  ratio  in  which  the  above  types  were 
observed,  ia  the  cases  attacked,  therefore  becomes  an  interesting  subject  of 
inquii-y.  Amongst  the  1720  lunatics  recently  admitted,  upwards  of  one-third, 
or  624  individuals,  were  reported  to  have  either  mecbtated,  or  attempted  to 
commit  suicide.  This  number  constitutes  a  large  proportion,  and  indicates  how 
frequently  the  propensity  to  self-destruction  accompanies  mania.  Amongst  the 
female  lunatics,  the  suicidal  patients  reached  nearly  29  per  ceiit.;  whilst,  of  the 
male  inmates,  exhiliiting  a  similar  feature,  32  cases  were  reported  in  every  hun- 
di-ed  admissions.  Respecting  the  numlDcr  of  imnates  considered  violent  and 
dangerous,  the  ratio  rose  much  higher  than  in  the  former  division;  suice 
upwards  of  52  per  cent,  of  all  the  eases  admitted,  or  909  individuals,  were  thus 
classified.  Like  the  suicidal  propensities  also  often  manifested  l)y  lunatics,  more 
males  were  found  violent  and  dangerous  patients  than  females;  seeing  554  of 
the  former  against  355  of  the  latter  sex  were  so  enumerated;  which  makes  the 
comparative  ratio  amount  to  83"7S  per  cent,  amongst  the  male,  but  only  to 
33"55  per  cent,  of  the  female  imnates. 

The  apparent  causes  reported  to  liave  produced  mental  alienation  in  the 
1720  insane  patients  referred  to  in  the  present  paper,  form  the  next  sul)ject  of 
inquiry.  Of  these,  the  largest  proportion  of  cases  arose  from  moral  influences; 
nearly  one-half,  or  48  per  cent.,  being  of  that  description.  Pliysical  causes 
weie,  on  the  other  hand,  assigned  in  402  instances,  or  24  per  cent,  of  the 
aggregate  admissions,  altliough  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity  was,  at  the 
same  tune,  reported  to  exist  in  many  patients  comprised  within  both  divisions ; 
besides  ot]ier:>,  in  whoui  no  obvious  cause,  excepting  their  liereditary  precbs- 
position,  eoidd  be  clearly  traced ;  whilst  no  satisfactory  information  could  be 
obtained  in  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  eases  admitted.  Respectmg  the  actual 
number  of  kmatie  patients  ui  whom  mental  disease  was  hereditary,  552  persons, 
or  32  per  cent.,  exhibited  that  predisposition.  Amongst  insane  males,  however, 
this  distinctive  featiu-e  appeared  less  marked  than  in  females — a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  latter  than  of  the  other  sex  coming  within  that  category.  This  fact 
becomes  in  a  creater  degree  interesting,  seemg  mothers,  compared  with  fathers, 
more  frequently  transmit  mental  maladies  to  oll'spriug:  partieidarly  by  the 
former  parent  to  their  female  chilcb-en. 

Upon  making  a  more  mmute  inquiiy  respecting  the  naoral  causes  producing 
mental  disease  with  reference  to  sex,  it  appears  that,  in  male  patients,  anxiety 
became  the  most  frequent  cause ;  93  instances,  or  14  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
admissions,  being  so  reported.  Pecuniary  losses  followed  next  in  frequency; 
50  examples,  or  7'55  per  cent,  being  thus  enumerated.  Excessive  study  pro- 
duced madness  in  41   male  lunatics,  or  6-34  ])er  every  hundred  acbuissions. 
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Through  religious  excitement,  29  men  lost  their  senses ;  and  IG  from  grief. 
By  love,  ll ;  and  Ihrougli  fright,  only  i  male  persons  became  insane ;  ajtiiongh 
this  cause,  like  the  tender  passion  ol  love,  ol'tcncr  produced  mental  uljcrratiou 
in  women  than  men,  as  tho  following  facts  demonstrate.  Thus,  through  friglit, 
22  females  lost  tlmir  senses,  and  43  from  disappointed  affections  ;  which  nu^.kcs 
cloul)le  the  ratio  noticed  in  male  patients,  and  still  farther  corroborates  my 
opinion  elsewhere  expressed,  that  insanity  is  oftener  occasioned  by  Cupid's 
powerful  influence  when  acting  upon  the  more  susceptible  imaghiations  of 
women  than  men,  si)eaking  comparatively.  In  reference  to  other  moral  causes 
which  frequently  excited  mental  disease  in  fenudes,  anxiety  occupied  the  first 
rank,  as  it  did  in  male  patients;  123  instances,  or  ll'C2  per  cent,  being  of  that 
description.  Grief  produced  madness  in  70  cases,  or  7  per  cent.  Through 
religious  excitement,  53  women  became  mad.  'From  pecuniary  losses,  36 
females,  or  oidy  half  the  comparative  ratio  noticed  amongst  niale  lunatics ; 
whilst,  in  consequence  of  excessive  study  which  occasioned  insanity,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  in  41  male  unnates,  only  2  females  were  reported,  who  thereby 
lost  their  senses,  liegardnig  the  physical  causes  which  induced  mental 
derangement,  it  may  be  briefly  stated,  that  mtemperance  proved  the  most 
frequent  amongst  men — 61  male  persons,  or  9'21  per  cent,  of  the  entire  admis- 
sions having  become  insane  through  mtoxication ;  whereas  amongst  females  the 
proportion  oidy  reached  half  that  amount,  or  45  examples  out  of  1058  admis- 
sions. The  most  common  physical  iniluencc  which  occasioned  insanity  amongst 
women,  was  unquestionably  puerperal,  of  which  description,  70  examples  were 
enumerated.  Uterine  disturbance,  as  also  prolonged  lactation,  and  cliange  of 
life,  were  besides  often  recorded  as  the  apparent  physical  cause  inducuig  mania 
in  females  ;  but  those  were  by  no  means  so  frequent  as  either  puerperal 
influences  or  intemperance. 

Various  other  causes  might  be  specified,  both  moral  and  physical,  besides 
those  mentioned,  which  frequently  produced  attacks  of  mental  derangement  in 
each  sex;  but  tliis  seems  superfluous.  However,  misconduct  of  relatives, 
jealousy,  desertion  of  husband  or  of  wife,  family  strife,  quarrels,  and  mijust 
accusations,  were  all  assigned  in  both  sexes  as  the  exciting  moral  causes  of 
mania;  whilst  exposure  to  the  sun,  blows  on  the  head,  and  previous  bodily 
Uhiess  were  by  no  means  rare.  In  short,  many  impressions  which  acted  power- 
fully upon  individual  and  susceptible  minds,  especially  if  the  physical  health 
was  previously  deranged,  were  occasionally  reported,  out  which  need  not  be 
farther  particularised,  seeing  the  chief  and  most  frequent  causes  to  which 
attacks  of  mania  were  maimy  ascribed  have  been  promuiently  mentioned  in 
previous  paragra})hs. 

Wien  perusuig  the  report  of  autopsies  I  now  subjoui,  it  should  be  understood, 
if  no  mention  is  made  of  the  chest  or  abdomen  in  any  of  the  cases,  neither  of 
these  cavities  exlubited  any  diseased  alterations  of  stinicture. 

SYNOPSIS   OF   DISSECTIONS. 

No.  1. — M.  ffit.  23.  Li  hospital  nine  months. — -Head:  Infiltration  of  pia 
mater,  and  increased  quantity  of  fluid  in  ventricles. — Chest:  Left  lung  con- 
solidated, and  completely  impervious  to  au",  tlrroughout.  General  tubercular  in- 
filtration, with  pundent  excavations  of  various  sizes,  containing  tliick  yellow  pus. 
Lung  covered  by  an  muform  adventitious  coating  of  recently  organized  fibrinCj 
uniting  mth  lobes.  Cavity  of  plem-a  contained  about  two  pints  of  fluid.  Tuber- 
cles, and  consolidated  portions  of  pulmonary  tissue,  scattered  irregularly  through 
the  riulit  lun?. — Abdomen:  Mucous  membrane  of  flimn  and  colon  of  a  dull  livid 
red  coloixr,  from  vascidar  congestion. 

No.  2. — F.  ajt.  39.  In  hospital  fom-  days.  —  Head:  External  vessels 
perfectly  empty;  those  of  membranes,  and  brain,  turgid,  more  especially  ia 
substance  of  cerebrum:  where  bloody  points  were  universally  numerous  and 
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large.  Medullary  substance  generally  presented  a  veiy  faint  pink  appearance, 
so  as  to  secin  iuottl(;d.  Slight  serous  infiltration  of  pia  niatcr,  and  a  douljtful 
increase  of  Uuid  in  ventricles. 

No.  3.  —  M.  aet.  38.  In  hospital  four  days.  —  Head:  Considerable 
opacity  and  infiltration  of  pia  mater;  also  large  and  numerous  l)loody  points  on 
cut  surfaces  of  cerebral  substance. — Abdomen:  Urinary  l)ladder  ein])ty.  On  its 
posterior  sui-face,  beginuiug  a  little  below  its  fundus,  and  extending  from  above 
downwards,  nn  apparently  lacerated  opening  with  irregular  margin,  a])out  two 
inches  in  length.  In  abdominal  cavity,  a  few  ounces  of  dark  llidd,  discoloured 
by  blood  were  found,  with  some  very  small  portions  of  bloody  coagula.  Peri- 
toneum and  viscera  discoloured,  but  not  inflamed. 

No.  4. — M.  set.  37.  In  hospital  twenty-five  days. — Head:  Fulness  of 
all  internal  vessels,  and  great  vascularity  of  cerebral  substance  throughout. 
Ai'aehuoid  tliickeued  and  opaque,  over  convexities  of  hemispheres.  Much 
infiltration  of  pia  mater:  infiltrated  fluid  bemg  reddish  and  tiu-bid.  A  thin 
layer  of  cortical  substance  came  away  with  membrane,  in  a  few  situations. 
Cerebral  substance  everywhere  softer  than  usual,  and  yielded  to  sliglit  pressiu-e. 
■-^Chesf:  The  4th,  5th,  Sth,  and  lOtli  ribs  on  right  side  were  broken;  and 
the  four  nearly  corresponding  ribs  on  left  side  also  fractured.  With  one 
exception,  the  fractures  were  m  the  cartilages,  near  their  junction  to  bone;  but 
without  displacement.  Prom  ajipcarances,  fractures  must  have  taken  place 
prior  to  patient's  admission,  as  tiiere  was  suppuration  around  fractiu'cd  parts: 
especially  between  ribs  and  pleura.  Violent  mflammation  of  pleura  cortalis  on 
both  sides:  but  extending  in  less  degree  to  pleura  pidmonalis.  Thickening  of 
membrane,  and  ett'usions  of  soft  yellow  fibrine.  Left  pleura  contahicd,  at  least, 
two  quarts  of  opaque  bloody  tluid  with  flakes  of  fibrine;  and  about  half  that 
quantity  of  similar  looking  fluid  on  right  side. 

No.  5. — P.  ait.  49.  In  liospital  seventeen  days. — Head:  Adhesions  of  dura 
mater  to  bone  so  strong  that  detachment  of  skidl  cap  required  unusual  force. 
Its  vessels,  and  those  of  l)one,  very  targid.  Serous  infiltration  of  pia  mater, 
with  increased  quantity  of  fluid  in  lateral  ventricles. — Chest :  Inferior  lo})e  of 
left  lung  in  au  incipient  state  of  luepatisation  throughout:  ^vith  slight  flbrinous 
deposit  in  its  serous  covering;  and  thin  edge  of  superior  lobe  in  the  same 
condition  at  one  part;  also  similar  appearances  in  small  portions  of  right  lung. 
In  centre  of  one,  which  seemed  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  the  deposit  of  fibrine 
was  as  large  as  \)(iSi..—^Abdome7i:  Considerable  disease  of  left  ovary,  consistuig 
principally  of  various  sized  cysts;  the  two  largest  contaimng  nearly  a  pint  of 
fluid  each:  the  others  appearing  uuieh  smaller.  In  centre  of  cysts  a  firm  mass 
of  fibrous  and  vascular  structure.  Internal  surface  of  iliiun,  congested,  with 
ulceration. 

No.  G. — P.  ajt.  37.  In  hospital  seven  weeks. — Head:  Upon  dividing  dura 
mater,  cereliral  hemispheres  bulged  over  cut  margin  of  skuU,  as  if  liberated 
frop  pressiu-c.  Araclmoid  transparent,  and  considerable  etfusion  of  serous 
fluid  in  pia  mater.  Cut  surfaces  of  cerebruuv  exhibited  numerous  bloody 
points:  and  ventricles  contained  about  an  ounce  of  fluid;  ^\'ith  considerable 
quantity  also  of  serous  fluid  at  base  of  skull  after  removal  of  brain. — Abdomen: 
Great  congestion  of  mucous  membrane  of  iliiun  and  coecum;  with  superficial 
sloughing  and  ulceration.  Peyer's  patches  enlarged  by  morbid  de])osit,  and 
converted  into  ulcers,  varyiag  in  size  from  a  fcmrpenny  piece  to  a  sliilliug. 

No.  7. — M.  a!t.  35.  in  hos])ital  six  years  and  fifteen  weeks. — Head:  Upon 
removuig  skull-cap,  contents  of  cranium  bulged  over  osseous  margin,  as  if 
liberated  from  pressure.  Vessels  on  surface  of  brain  full  of  blood.  Arachnoid 
dotted  with  opaque  wliite  spots.  Pia  maier  infiltrated  witli  chvu-  serous  fluid; 
and  convolutions — apparently  compressed — were  separated  one  from  unoihcr, 
so  as  to  allow  end  of  finger  to  be  inserted  between.  Braiu  fii-m,  its  cut  surfaces 
presented  numerous  red  pouits;  and  ventricles  contained  about  ludf  an  ounce 
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of  clear  scnim. — died:  Opposed  siirfaees  of  rig-lit  pleura  universally  adherent. 
Eotli  Imiirs  swelled,  and  ])artially  einpliyseniatous,  were  occupied,  in  their  whole 
extent,  by  various  sized  1  idjercidous  deposits;  some  recent,  others  of  older  date, 
and  all  opaque  or  softened.  About  root  of  lungs,  several  concretions — the  size 
of  peas — were  noticed,  and  numerous  cavities  existed  in  that  organ,  com- 
nnnucating  with  larg(;  bronchi.  In  coats  of  aorta,  just  above  senulunar  valves, 
a  mass  of  yeUoAvish  coloui-ed  deposit  was  observed. — Abdomen:  Accumulations 
of  tubercles  in  mesenteric  glands  of  larger  size  than  natural. 

No.  S. — M.  a-t.  33.  In  hospital  three  years  and  live  months. — Head:  Dura 
mater  very  firmly  adherent  to  bone.  Internal  vessels  turgid.  Brain  closely 
filling  craniimi,  so  as  to  bidge  a  little  over  its  cut  edge.  Arachnoid  nearly  free 
from  moisture. — Chest:  Considerable  portion  of  right  lung,  towards  back  part, 
converted  into  a  dense,  tougli  substance,  of  ncany  bhick  coloiu",  and  totally 
impervious  to  air.  Similar  changes,  to  a  less  extent,  in  posterior  part  of  left 
•lung. — Abdomen :  Mucous  membrane  of  ilium  dark  coloured,  from  intense 
serous  congestion:  ^^•ith  partial  ccchymosis  of  submucoris  tissue.  Slight  opacity 
-of  external  covering  of  liver,  of  old  date,  l^ut  without  adhesion. 

No.  9. — F.  cTt.  29.  In  hospital  eight  months  and  three  weeks. — Head:  AU 
vessels  of  brain  and  membranes  extremely  tm-gid;  those  of  pia  mater  everywhere 
appearing  as  if  minutely  injected  -with  blood.  Cerebrum  and  cerebellmu 
presented  a  deeper  phdc  tint  than  normal  state;  cortical  substance  darker,  so 
as  to  offer  a  stronger  contrast  than  usual  to  medullary  matter.  Blood  flowed 
over  surface,  wherever  substance  of  brain  was  cut  into.  Arachnoid  partially 
opaque  over  hemispheres,  as  also  at  base  of  brain.  Cellular  tissue  of  pia  mater 
generally  infiltrated.  About  an  ounce  of  perfectly  lunpid  fluid  in  each  lateral 
ventricle;  and  much  fluid  likewise  remained  in  base  of  cranium,  after  l^rain  had 
been  removed. — Chest:  Bight  lung  comiected  to  pleura  by  slight  adhesions  of 
old  date.  Left  Imig  highly  congested,  and  breaking  down  easily  on  pressiu'e : 
but  still  crepitant.  The  siu-face  of  upper  lobe,  at  back  part,  had  a  dark,  ahnost 
black  appearance,  but  without  any  change  in  state  of  plem-a,  and  a  portion  of 
pulmonary  substance,  ecpial  in  size  to  a  small  orange,  was  quite  black,  which 
exhaled,  when  cut  into,  gangrenous  fcetor. 

No.  10. — ]M.  a't.  3i.  In  hospital  six  months  and  three  weeks. — Head: 
Ai-achnoid  slightly  opaque.  Some  effusion  into  pia  mater:  convolutions 
flattened.  Brain  white  and  soft.  Ventricles  distended  by  about  five  oimces  of  clear 
serous  fluid,  but  septum  lucidum  entii-e.  A  consideralflc  quantity  of  fliud  also  at 
base  of  skuU  after  removal  of  brain. — Chest:  Opposed  smi'aces  of  right  pleura 
iiniversally  adherent,  and  the  aiu-iculo-ventricidar  valves  appeared  slightly  opaque. 

No.  11-. — F.  a^t.  36.  In  hospital  ten  months  and  nine  days. — Head: 
Skull  cap  heavy  ;  frontal  bone  thickened,  and  cancellous  structure  obliterated. 
Its  inner  surface  roTigh  and  i)rojected  into  cranial  cavity,  ]n-essing  against  dura 
mater,  which  was  thimied  ahnost  transparent,  and  caused  flattening  of  front 
portion  of  hemispheres.  When  skull-cap  was  removed,  brain  bulged  over  sa"\VTi 
edge  of  bone,  as  if  liberated  from  pressm-e.  Cerebral  substance,  white  and 
soft.  Lateral  ventricles  distended  enonnously,  and  contained  full  four  oimces 
of  clear  watery  serum ;  much  fluid  being  also  effused  at  base  of  skidl,  after  re- 
moval of  bram. — Chest :  Opposed  siu-faces  of  both  pleurae  adherent.  Lungs 
consolidated  at  ijosterior  part,  and  theu"  cut  surfaces  presented  numerous 
cavities,  some  containing  pus  and  others  softened  tulicrcle ;  the  right  lung  being 
especially  diseased.  Intervening  pidmonary  substance,  between  depositions  of 
tubercle,  compressed  and  in  great  part  impervious  to  an-. — Abdomen:  Gall- 
bladder full  of  bile.  Lower  part  of  smaU  intestines,  and  connnencement  of 
colon,  with  its  co^cal  appendage,  occ\ipied  by  numerous  ulcers,  some  of  which 
had  nearly  penetrated  the  tul)e ;  mucous  mendjrane  dark-coloured  and  congested. 
Ovaries  large  in  size,  and  fidl  of  clear  vesicles,  or  yellowish  white  cavities,  from, 
whence  ova  had  escaped. 
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N.  12. — F.  a;t.  20.  In  liosi)itiil  one  inoutli. — Head:  Dura  niatcr  very 
firmly  adlierent  to  inner  surface  of  cranium.  Sul)stancc  of  brain  d(;ttecl  with 
numerous  red  ])oints,  and  of  lirni  consistence. — Ched  :  A  few  old  adhesions,  at 
posterior  and  upper  part  of  cavity. — Abdomen:  Kidneys  large,  with  coilical 
substance  of  pale  yellow  colour.  Ovaries  small,  ha^dng  few  traces  of  escaped 
ova.  Uterus  small,  and  in  its  virgin  state.  P.S.  On  the  riglit  side  of  this 
patient's  neck,  who  died  of  erysipelas,  tlic  cuticle  was  separated,  and  patches  of 
skin  exldbitcd  a  darker  hue  than  natural. 

Ko.  13. — F.  set.  70.  In  hospital  two  days. — Head:  Vessels  •uithin 
cranium  tinned,  as  in  cases  where  death  was  caused  by  strangidatiou.  Some 
serous  intiltration  of  pia  mater,  and  fluid  m  ventricles  slightly  increased  in  quan- 
tity.— died :  liight  cavities  of  heart  aud  large  venous  trvudvs  loaded  with 
blood.  Walls  of  left  ventricle  thick,  and  muscular  substance  compact. — 
Abdomen  :  Convex  siu'face  of  liver  connected  to  abdominal  parietes,  l)y  a  few 
adhesions  of  old  date ;  also  similar  adhesions  of  ascending  colon. 

No.  1-1. — M.  ajt.  12.  Li  hospital  three  months. — Head:  External  vessels, 
and  those  of  dura  mater,  rather  empty.  Convolutions  of  hemispheres  somewhat 
flattened.  Fluid  in  lateral  ventricle  slightly  beyond  normal  quantity.  Bloody 
points  everywhere  numerous  in  cerebral  substauce,  when  cut :  and  medullaiy 
matter  had  throughout  a  faint  pink:  tinge.  Brain  firm. — Che&t :  Eight  pleura 
contained  about  a  pint  of  serous  fluid,  liight  lung  rendered  unnatm-aUy  heavy 
by  great  oedematous  iufdtration ;  particidarly  in  its  posterior  two-thirds.  Sub- 
stance broke  down  under  pressure,  and  fluid  poured  out  in  abuiulance  wherever 
cut  by  knife.  Left  wing  exldbited  same  state,  but  slighter  in  degree.  Some 
fluid  in  ca\"ity  of  pericardiimi,  with  serous  infiltration  in  lieu  of  fat,  under 
reflected  portion  of  membrane. — Abdomen:  A  few  ounces  of  fluid  in  peritoneal 
ca\'ity ;  -vnthsome  old  adhesions  of  coecum  and  colon.  Intestines  bloodless  and  pale. 

No.  15. — M.,  set.  28.  In  hospital  six  weeks. — Head:  Vessels  in  cranium 
tui'gid,  and  general  evidences  of  increased  activity  of  cerebral  cu-cidation.  In- 
ternal surface  of  sk\dl-ca])  vmcven,  though  bone  did  not  present  any  morbid 
appearances.  Vessels  of  bone  full,  so  as  to  give  it  a  liver-like  aspect  when 
held  against  light. — C/ie-d :  Pericardium  distended  far  beyond  its  usual  size,  iu 
contact  ^vith  stemiun,  for  a  breadth  of  nearly  three  inches,  in  lower  lialf  of 
chest ;  and  it  ascended  to  within  an  mch  of  upper  margin.  Cavity  contauied 
some  ounces  of  an  opaque,  yellowish,  scro-purident  fluid.  Surface,  both  of 
pericardian  sac,  and  portion  of  membrane,  reflected  over  heart,  covered  univer- 
sally by  an  irregular  layer  of  soft  yeUow  fibrinc.  An  ordinary  sewing  needle, 
about  two  inches  in  length,  had  penetrated  the  left  ventricle  obliqiicly.  Eye  of 
needle  lay  a  little  below  the  surface,  but  could  not  be  seen  until  an  incision 
had  been  made;  point  of  needle  projected  into  cavity.  Ventricle  hard  and  in- 
compressible ;  muscular  substance,  which  resisted  the  knife  from  its  firmness, 
appeared  very  compact,  aud  rather  ])alcr,  than  in  normal  state.  Distension  of 
pericardium  had  so  depressed  diaphragm,  that  it  pushed  left  lobe  of  liver  and 
stomach  into  mnbilical  region.  Both  pleurse  inflamed,  with  slight  partial  effu- 
sions of  fibrine,  this  inflanunation  being  most  considerable  on  leftside;  and 
recent  agglutination  of  lung  to  pericardium. 

No.  16.— M.  ;ct.  G5.  In  hospital  fifteen  days. — Head:  Strong  adhesion  of 
dura  mater  to  bone,  so  that  membrane  Avas  extensively  torn  in  separating  skull- 
cap. Infiltration  of  pia  mater.  About  an  o\ince  of  fluid  in  each  lateral  ven- 
tricle ;  and  numerous  large  bloody  points  on  cut  cerebral  substance. —  Chest: 
Some  ounces  of  turbid  fluid  in  rigid  pleura.  Considerable  effusion  of  soft  yellow 
fibrine  in  inferitn-  lobe  of  right  lung  at  posterior  part.  Lobe  dark  coloured,  and 
partially  consohdated;  with  a  portion  in  centre,  large  as  a  wabuit,  mortified. 

No.  17. — M.  £et.  30.  In  hospital  seven  years,  ten  mouths,  and  a  half. — 
Head:  SkuU-cap  very  firmly  adherent  to  dura  mater.  Arachnoid  opaque. 
Efi"usiou  of  reddish  yellow  iluid  in  pia  mater.     Ventricles  contained  about  an 
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ounce  of  clear  sonim.  Substance  of  brain  firm,  but  proscutin"'  numerous  red 
points  upon  its  out  surface.  Considcraljlc;  quantity  of  iluid  al)out  base  of  skull 
after  removal  of  brain. — Chest :  Some  clear  iluid  in  pericardium.  Both  lungs 
adherent  to  jiarictes  of  thorax,  through  old  eirusious  of  ly)n])h  between  opposed 
sm-faces  of  pleura.  Suljstanee  studded  tlirougliout  whole  extent  with  semi- 
transparent  grey  tubercles,  in  masses  of  various  sizes,  some  of  wliich,  at  apices 
of  lungs,  had  softened  and  formed  vomicfe. — Abdomen :  Mesenteric  glands  en- 
larged by  deposit  of  tubercle.  Some  old  adhesions  between  transverse  colon, 
and  under  surface  of  liver.  Both  upper  and  lower  extremities  anasarcous.  In 
left  iliac  vein,  from  root  of  mferior  cava  to  popliteal  space,  a  firm  adherent 
coag\ilum  existed,  a  portion  of  which  had  a  yellowisii  red  colour,  from  being 
pai-tly  deprived  of  its  red  corpuscles.  Left  common  iliac  artery  contracted, 
and  of  a  deep  brown  tint,  for  about  an  ineli  of  its  course.  Upon  being  laid 
open,  imier  and  nuddlc  coats  were  found  di\'ided,  as  if  by  the  application  of  a 
ligature,  while  above  tliis  point,  as  also  below,  the  arterial  coats  were  jagged 
and  torn,  whUst  the  surrounding  ceUidar  sheatli  seemed  stained  with  blood. 

No.  18. — M.  fet.  41.  In  hospital  eleven  months  and  ten  days. — Head:  An 
incised  wound  iipon  forehead,  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  and  offensive  odour. 
After  removing  skull-cap,  dura  mater  was  found  to  cover  a  brain  which  had 
passed  whoUy  into  state  of  decomposition,  semi-fluid,  of  green  colour,  and 
emitted  a  most  offensive  smell.  Cut  portion  of  every  bone  perfectly  black,  the 
osseous  substance  being  stained  by  decomposed  blood. — Chest:  Botli  liuigs 
emphysematous.  Muscidar  substance  of  heart  soft  and  discoloured.  Peri- 
cardiuna  contained  about  an  ounce  of  turbid  red  serum. — Aljdohien  :  Viscera 
contained  much  l:)lood,  were  soft,  and  of  dark  colour.  Liver  ahuost  1:)lack; 
spleen  large  and  soft.  Kidneys  v,'cighed  22^  ounces,  and  dark  coloured,  like 
liver,  throughout  theii*  whole  substance.  General  anasarca,  especially  affecting 
lower  extremities. 

No.  19.  —  F.,  ret.  34.  In  hospital  nine  montlis.  —  Head:  Vessels  of 
Crauiiun  full  of  blood.  Arachnoid  opaque,  of  didl  whitish  colour,  and  dotted 
over  -with  white  points.  Considerable  effusion  of  tm-bid  red  fluid  in  pia  mater. 
Cerebral  vessels  distended  with  blood,  and  cut  surfaces  of  lu-ain  presented  very 
numerous  red  points.  Ventricles  contained  a  small  quantity  of  clear  fluid,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  turbid  serum  about  base  of  skidl,  after  removal  of  brain. — 
Chest:  Pericardiiun  coutained  a  greater  quantity  of  clear  yellow  senim  than 
natural.  A  white  spot  upon  front  of  right  ventricle,  easily  stripped  off,  left 
rough  surface  behind.  Bight  side  of  heart  fuU  of  coagulated  black  blood,  but 
left  cavities  empty.  On  both  parietcs  of  thorax,  old  adhesions  of  })lcura,  with 
some  recent  effusions  of  lymph  on  right.  Both  limgs  extensively  diseased  by 
tuberculous  matter,  apices  on  each  side  hoUowed  out  by  large  cavities  containing 
pus  and  softened  tubercle.  Best  of  lung  consolidated  by  deposit  of  higldy- 
organized  semi-transparent  grey  tubercle.  A  portion  of  right  lung  converted 
into  dense  reddish-brown,  fleshy -looking  mass,  which  submerged,  but  did  not 
completely  sink  in  water. — Abdomen:  Gall-bladder  empty.  Mensenteric  glands 
much  eidarged,  and  full  of  tubercle.  Along  course  of  aluucntary  canal,  but 
especially  in  neighbourhood  of  ca'cum,  numerous  deposits  of  tubercle  between 
peritoneum  and  muscular  coat  of  intestine,  mucous  coat  being  occupied  by 
nmuerous  ulcers,  some  equal  in  size  to  a  shilling.  Kidneys  large  and  deep- 
coloured.     iV  considerable-sized  corpus  luteum  in  right  ovary. 

No.  20. — M.,  set.  47.  In  hospital  eight  weeks. — Head:  Much  reddish 
fluid  in  arachnoid  cavity,  together  with  a  few  thin  coagula  of  blood,  partly  on 
surface  of  brain,  and  partly  acUiering  loosely  to  surface  of  dura  mater.  Largest 
of  these  deposits,  in  middle  fossa  of  basis  cranii,  on  right  side,  where  thui  and 
loose  coagulum  covered  a  surface  measuring  about  an  inch  and  a  half  each  way. 
Others  did  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  sixpence  or  shilling.  Great  infdtration  of 
pia  mater  over  whole  extent  of  hemispheres.     Bloodvessels  of  brain  greatly  con- 
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gested,  bloody  points  on  cut  surfaces  being  everywhere  large  and  numerous. 
Between  two  and  three  oimccs  of  fluid  in  lateral  ventricles,  and  much  also  re- 
mained in  basis  cranii,  after  brain  was  removed.  Cerebral  substances  soft, 
without  any  change  of  structure,  but  presented,  p;irtially,  a  very  faint  pink 
tinge. — Chest:  Nimicrous  and  large  wliitc  patches  on  heart,  especially  riglit 
ventricle,  \nth  several  on  right  auiicle.  Aiuiculo-ventvicular  valves  partially 
thickened  and  opaque. 

No.  21. — P.,  ffit.  31.  In  liospital  twcnty-fivc  years  and  four  months. — 
Head:  Great  and  general  mllltration  witli  clear  fluid  of  pia  mater  covering 
hemispheres.  Several  convolutions  considerably  slu'unk,  leaving  intervals  occu- 
pied by  infiltrated  pia  mater. — Ched:  Both  hmgs  contained  small  tubercles, 
numerous  hi  upper  lobe,  particularly  of  left,  and  irregularly  scattered  in  smaller 
number  througli  other  lobes.  Partial  thickening  and  opacity  of  jileura  covering 
upper  lobe  of  left  lun^.  One  of  eight  true  ril)s  diseased;  it  adhered  firmly  to 
lung  for  an  extent  aljout  equal  to  a  shillmg.  On  separating  lung,  a  smaU 
cavity  was  exposed,  contauiing  thick  yeUow  pus,  with  a  piece  of  dead  bone  com- 
pletely detached.  Rib  penetrated  by  similar  disease,  though  no  external 
s\vclHng  or  suppuration  had  existed. — Abdomen:  Covering  of  hver  slightly 
thickened  and  opaque,  over  nearly  whole  of  convex  surface,  with  similar  change 
to  less  extent  on  conca^vity  of  organ.  Uterus  moderately  enlarged,  unusually 
vascular,  and  small  firni  deposits  irregidarly  scattered  over  sm-face.  Broad 
ligaments  tliiekened  and  hardened,  their  component  parts  being  confused  by 
adhesions  to  each  other,  and  suiTounduig  organs.  A  convolution  of  ileum 
adliered  to  fundus  uteri,  and  on  tearing  it  away,  some  drops  of  thick  pus  re- 
mained in  uterus.  Thick  reddish  pus  escaped,  without  offensive  odour,  from 
the  OS  ttnete.  Entire  fundus  lined  witli  stratmn  of  yeUowisli,  apparently  inor- 
ganic matter,  from  two  to  four  or  five  hues  in  tliickness,  whieli  could  be  easily 
scraped  off  with  knife.  In  colour,  consistence,  and  absence  of  vascularity,  it 
resembled  tubercidar  deposits  found  occasionally  in  testes.  Cervix  uteri 
ulcerated  throughout,  surface  bemg  red  and  irregular. 

No.  22. — M.,  ait.  30.  In  hospital  five  years  and  seven  niontlis. — Head: 
Skidl-cap  thin.  Partial  opacity  of  arachnoid.  Sbght  serous  effusion  mto 
pia  mater.  Cerebral  substance  firm,  but  upon  cut  surface,  orifices  of  nume- 
rous vessels,  larger  in  size  than  natural,  were  noticed.  About-  an  oimce  of 
limpid  fluid  in  lateral  ventricles.  —  Chest:  Heart  contained  considerable 
quantity  of  fluid  blood,  with  two  or  three  soft  and  loose  coagula;  tlie  latter 
of  scarlet  colour,  and  collapsed. — -Abdomen:  Capsule  of  spleen  thickened  hi 
one  spot,  the  size  of  hah-a-crown,  and  organ  puckered  up  in  that  situation. 
Inner  surface  of  duodenum  stained  with  decoruposed  blood,  in  three  or  four 
spots.  About  three  inclies  above  CKCum,  mucous  membrane  studded  with 
numerous  ycUowisli-M'lntc  deposits,  the  size  of  pin's  heads,  and  lia\ing  tlie 
consistence  of  tubercle.  Membrane,  in  its  course  towards  rectum,  became 
of  deep  red  colour,  and  superficially  ulcerated.  In  some  parts  deep  reddish 
bro-mi,  whilst  surface  seemed  covered  by  shreds  of  decomposed  tissue. 
Whole  of  large  mtestines  exhibited  similar  appearances,  and  walls  of  tube 
thickened. 

No.  23. — M.,  set.  45.  In  hospital  thirty-two  days. — Head:  Infiltration  of 
pia  mater  on  hemispheres.  Sliglit  increase  of  fluid  in  lateral  ventricles,  and 
mucli  remained  in  base  of  skull,  after  brain  was  removed.  Bloody  points 
on  cut  cerebral  substance  everywhere  numerous,  and  orifices  of  divided 
vessels  unusually  large. — Chest:  Lungs  ahnost  universally  coimectcd  to  parietes 
of  thorax  by  old  strong  adhesions,  strongest  being  on  j)osterior  aspect  of  each 
lung.  Left  organ  could  not  loe  drawn  out  without  extensive  laceration  of  sub- 
stance. Chcnmscribcd  abscess  on  this  side,  between  surface  of  luug  and  chest. 
Upper  lobe  of  right  side  entirely  diseased  throughout,  partly  in  congestive 
state  of  pneumonia,  and  partly  hepatizcd.      In  solid  portion,  three  or  foiu- 
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abccsses;  largest — size  of  lien's  egg — contained  dark  stinking  matter.  Sides 
of  cavity  irregular,  shreddy,  and  partially  broken  down.  Others  contained 
reddish  pus. — Abdomen:    In  left  kidney,  an  exea\ation  about  size  of  a  nut,  ap- 

Sroachcd  near  surface  of  gland,  where  its  situation  was  marked  by  puckered 
epressiini.     Internal  surface  presented  reticular  appearance,  and  it  contained 
some  thin  dark  lluid  of  olfensive  odour. 

No.  24. — M.,  a;t.  25.  In  hospital  fifteen  days. — Head:  Skull-cap  hea^7. 
Vessels  of  brain  full  of  blood.  Ai-aclmoid  transparent.  Lateral  ventricles  con- 
tained an  ounce  of  flidd. — Chest:  Inner  surface  of  both  pleura^  lined  by  con- 
tinuous thick  layer  of  soft  yellow  fibrin,  slightly  adherent  to  i)arts  iqx)n  which 
it  rested.  A'ery  little  fluid  in  pleural  cavities.  Both  lungs  iloated  in  water, 
but  substance  in  part  softer  than  natiu-al,  and  infiltrated  by  fluid.  Numerous 
elevations,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  split-pea,  studded  over  suilace. 
TV'hen  cut,  exposed  cavities  circumscribed  by  an  irrcgidar  yellow  line,  which 
contained  putrid,  offensive  fluid.  Although  several  seemed  about  bursting  into 
pleura,  neither  orifice  nor  escape  of  contents  was  discovered. 

No.  25. — M.,  a)t.  41.  In  hospital  twenty-six  days. — Head:  Arachnoid 
thickened,  opacpie,  and  of  milky  whiteness,  over  superior  and  lateral  aspects  of 
both  hemispheres.  Considerable  infiltration  of  pia  mater.  Membranes,  when 
stripped  from  siu-face  of  brain,  formed  a  thick,  firm  mass,  instead  of  thin, 
delicate,  normal  covering.  Slightly  increased  tpiantity  of  fluid  in  lateral 
ventricles,  and  much  fluid  in  base  of  skidl  after  removal  of  liraiu.  Slight 
softening  of  corpus  coUosmn  and  fornix  at  back  of  these  parts. — Chest:  Lower 
portion  of  inferior  lobe  of  right  lung  mortified  to  considerable  extent,  sur- 
rounding margin  being  adherent  to  diaphragm.  Space  circumscribed  by  adhesion 
contained  an  offensive,  dark,  pundent  tluid.  Corresponding  sm-face  of  diaphragm 
dark,  but  not  disorganized,  and  adjacent  portion  of  liver  similarly  discoloured. 
Posterior  part  of  right  Imig  generally,  and  that  of  left  highly  congested,  being 
so  far  softened  as  easily  to  In-eak  do\^m  on  pressure. 

No.  26. — M.,  fft.  50.  In  hospital  thirty  years  and  two  weeks. — Head: 
Partial  opacity  of  arachnoid.  Pia  mater  considerably  infiltrated.  Convolutions 
of  hemis]^heres  shrunk,  so  as  to  leave,  in  several  situations,  intervals  filled  by 
infiltrated  pia  mater.  About  two  ounces  of  servmi  in  lateral  ventricles.  Much 
fluid  remained  in  base  of  skull,  after  removal  of  brain.  Right  corpus  striatum 
shrunk,  and  had  lost  much  of  its  convexity;  towards  anterior  part,  slight  de- 
pression of  light  yellowish-broAvn  colour.  Cortical  substance  midcnieath  ex- 
hibited same  colour,  and  slightly  broken  do\ni.  Adjacent  to  posterior  part, 
cavity  existed  nearly  an  inch  long,  but  not  quite  so  l)road,  and  with  smooth 
sides^  of  colour  above  described.  It  contained  only  a  little  fluid.  These  appear- 
ances were  obviously  the  renrains  of  cere])ral  haemorrhages,  and  thus  explained 
the  attacks  of  paralysis  formerly  experienced  by  this  patient. — Chest:  Old  ad- 
hesions of  lungs,  and  slight  redema  at  back  of  riglit  lung. 

]v;o.  27. — INI.,  a;t.  29.  In  hospital  five  months  and  three  weeks. — Head: 
Extensive  lacerated  wound  of  scalp,  and  right  parietal  bone  denuded  to  con- 
siderable extent;  also  numerous  eccliymoses  over  whole  head.  Exposed  bone, 
and  subjacent  dura  mater  more  vascular  than  usual.  Arachnoid  transparent, 
but  pia  mater  infiltrated  by  serum.  Ventricles  contauied  about  an  ovmce  and  a 
half  of  limpid  fluid.  Cerebral  substance  softer  than  natm-al,  and  bloodless. — 
Chest:  Sac  of  right  plciu-a  filled  by  a  large  quantity  of  sero-puruleut  fluid,  in 
which  flakes  of  recent  lymph  floated.  Limg  compressed,  but  comiected  by  old 
adhesions  at  ujiper  part  to  tlioracic  parietes.  Puhnonary  substance  dark- 
coloured  at  posterior  portion.  Numerous  old  adliesious  of  left  plem-a.  A  wliite 
spot  upon  part  of  right  ventricle  of  heart. 

No.  2S. — E.,  a't  42.  In  hospital  five  weeks.  Head:  Arachnoid  covering 
hemispheres  partially  opaque,  partieidarly  in  intervals  of  convolutions,  where  it 
exhibited  milky  whiteness.     Cellular  textm-e  of  pia  mater  infiltrated,  and  fliud 
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of  lateral  ventricles  somewhat  increased  in  quantity.     Slight  pinkish  (liscoloura- 
tiou  of  cerebral  substance  in  some  parts  of  structuiT. 

No.  29. — P.,  set.  02.  In  hospital  one  month. — Head:  Bones  of  craninm 
thicker  and  more  dense  ilian  usual,  so  that  skidl-caj)  was  very  heavy.  Internal 
siu'facc  generally  uneven,  though  bony  sulistauce  presented  no  morbid  change; 
vessels  of  bone  full  of  blood,  giving  iuteruid  table  a  livid  colour.  Pia  mater 
greatly  infiltrated  over  whole  liemispheres,  fluid  being  of  reddish  colour  at  several 
parts  of  rin-ht  hemisphere.  Lateral  ventricles  contained  each  an  ouhcc  of 
limpid  fluid,  and  foramen  Mom-o  formed  a  direct  round  opening  between  the 
two  cavities.  Cerebral  substance  sottish  througliout. — Abdomen:  Mucous  mem-  - 
brane  of  small  intestines  congested,  especially  near  termination  of  ileum. 
Cancerous  ulcer  of  os  tinea',  about  size  of  half-a-crown,  but  disease  had  not 
made  much  progress. 

No.  30. — r.,  tet.  43.  In  hospital  six  weeks. — Head:  Some  opacity  of  arach- 
noid, particularly  along  line  of  longitudinal  fissure.  Brahi  generally  bloodless, 
but  of  firm  consistence.  Lateral  ventricles  distended  by  about  two  ounces  of 
lim{)id  fluid,  and  a  large  quantity  at  base  of  skull  after  removal  of  brain.  Choriod 
plexuses  pale  and  bloodless. — Chest:  Ai'eolar  tissue  in  front  of  pericardium  in- 
filtrated by  soft,  recently-eflused  yeUow  lympli.  Eight  lung  covered,  at  lower 
back  part,  by  layer  of  recent  lympli,  and  considerable  quantity  of  yellow  serous 
fluid  in  sac  of  pleura.  Left  pleura  distended  by  several  pints  of  tm-l^id  yellow 
serum,  mixed  with  flakes  of  lymph.  Left  lung-  compressed  to  back  part  of 
chestj^  and  imperious  to  air. — Abdomen:  Stomach  distended  by  flatus,  so  as  to 
conceal  greater  part  of  abdonunal  viscera.  Ptight  ureter  contained  some  thin 
purulent  fliud,  which  escaped  from  pelvis  of  kidney. 

No.  31. — M.,  set.  31.  In  hospital  five  months  and  three  weeks. — Head: 
CaA^ity  of  arachnoid  contained  small  quantity  of  reddish  fluid.  Convexities 
of  hemispheres,  in  anterior  tAvo-thii'ds,  covered  by  very  thin,  delicate,  semi- 
transparent  fihn,  of  dilute  scarlet  colour.  At  first,  sujiposed  to  Ije  ecchy- 
mosis  of  pia  mater;  on  closer  examination,  film  could  be  raised  l)y  gentle 
scrapuig  with  knife,  sid^jacent  surface  being  healthy.  Similar  appearance,  to 
less  extent,  on  internal  surface  of  dura  mater,  some  parts  being  thick ;  consist- 
ing, obviously,  of  coagula  of  blood,  having  dark  vinous  colour,  and  about  thick- 
ness of  a  sixpence.  Coagula  not  so  numerous  on  left  as  on  right  side ;  while 
those  in  dura  mater  were  in  separate,  nearly  circular,  portions  of  various  size, 
but  kjngest,  not  exceeding  a  shdJing,  extended  into  middle  fossa  of  basis  cranii. 
AH  the  vessels  of  brain  and  membranes  gorged  with  blood ;  and  several  pro- 
cesses of  pia  mater,  between  convolutions,  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  conges- 
tion, with  ecchvmosis  in  one  instance.  Cerebral  substance  fimi. — Chest:  An 
old  adhesion  of  right  lung  at  apex.  Lifcrior  lobe  in  congestive  stages  of  pneu- 
monia, ^\ith  incipient  hepatization  in  one  part,  and  a  little  soft  fibrme  on  pleura 
covering  lobe.  Li  left  lung,  on  inferior  lobe,  one  portion,  not  exceeding  size 
of  a  walnut,  congested  and  partially  consolidated. 

No.  32. — M.,  ait.  34.  Li  hospital  '^xst;.  months. — Tlie  body,  in  this  case,  was 
that  of  an  cmaoiated  man,  who,  having  retired  as  usual  to  the  sleeping-  apart- 
ment, was  foimd  lying  on  his  face  dead  next  morning.  Blood  had  gravitated 
to  anterior  part  of  corpse,  giving  a  dull  red  hue  to  face,  neck,  and  thorax. — 
Head:  skidl-eap  thin;  cerebral  sub.s1ance  lirm  and  pale. — Chest:  Posterior  sur- 
faces of  both  lungs  adherent  to  parietes  of  thorax;  pidmonary  texture  dark 
coloured  and  easily  broken  do-\TO,  particularly  in  lower  lobes. — Heart:  soft  and 
pale,  showing  fatty  degeneration  of  muscular  tissue;  transvei'sc  striae  in  fibrils 
very  faint,  and  in  many  situations  enthely  obliterated. 

No.  33. — P.,  set.  55.     In  hospital  ten  days. — Head:  Dura  mater  adlicred  so 

firmly  to  skull-caj)  that  it  was  torn  into  shreds  upon  raising  bone.    Considerable 

effusion  of  serous  fluid  in  ])ia  mater;  vessels  of  arachnoid  full  of  blood.  Cerebral 

substance  more  vascidar  than  natui-al,  anterior  lobes   being  narrow  and  flat . 

KO.    XXA^III.  U    U 
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Much  fluid  at  haso  of  skull,  wlicn  hrnin  was  removed. — CJicsf:  Both  liuigs  con- 
nected to  parietes  of  thorax  by  old  adliosions.  Heart  full  of  blood;  left  ven- 
tricle contracted,  and  of  red  colour,  when  cut  into  by  knife. — P.S.  Eight  arm 
of  this  patient  extremely  swollen,  cuticle  loose  \ipon  hands  and  fingers,  which 
were  also  discoloured,  as  if  in  a  state  of  jiartial  mortification. 

No.  31. — ]\[.,  ret.  57.  In  hospital  eight  weeks. — Head:  Dura  mater  adhered 
to  bone  so  strongly,  that  membrane  became  torn  into  shreds  when  skidl-cap 
was  separated.  Vessels,  both  of  bone  and  dura  mater,  full  of  blood.  Arach- 
noid transparent,  with  slight  infiltration,  and  serous  fluid  in  sub-arachnoid 
spaces  at  base  of  brain.  Pia  mater  thin  and  transparent;  cerebral  hemispheres, 
particularly  left,  compressed;  convolutions  flattened,  and  entire  upper  suiface 
of  brain  bulged  over  sawn  bone.  Some  ecchymoses  upon  upper  surfaces  of 
both  hemis]iheres,  under  arachnoid.  In  posterior  lobe  of  left,  a  cavity,  about 
size  of  small  apple,  contained  a  soft  black  clot  of  recently  effused  blood.  Brain 
softened,  and  dotted  with  reddish  black  spots.  Fluids  in  lateral  ventricle  had 
a  light  red  colour,  but  clear  and  more  lunpid  in  opposite.  Some  extravasations 
under  arachnoid  upon  ccrebcUum. — Chest:  On  front  part  of  right  ventricle  of 
heart,  a  white  spot,  with  a  second,  size  of  shilling,  upon  corresponding  surface 
of  pericardium.  Tricuspid  valves  opaque  and  thickened.  Left  ventricle  much 
increased  in  weight,  magnitude,  and  thickness  of  walls;  muscular  fibres  being 
deep  red  coloured,  mth  columnse  camse  thick  and  prominent. — Abdomen:  In- 
ferior extremity  of  right  kidney  continued  fom^ard  over  front  of  verteljral 
column,  pursuuig  course  of  third  portion  of  duodenum,  and  crossed  by  ui-eter. 

No.  35. — E.,  eet.  3S.  In  hospital  fom-  days. — General  emaciation  of  body, 
and  blood-vessels  nearly  all  empty,  excepting  those  of  heart  and  lungs. — Head: 
Vessels  of  cranium,  both  external  and  internal,  remarkably  free  from  blood. 
Slight  iafiltration  of  pia  mater,  and  a  few  drachms  of  scrimi  in  ventricles. — Mdo- 
men:  About  five  or  six  puits  of  dropsical  fluid  in  peritoneal  cavity;  ^^scera 
nearly  bloodless;  uterus  somewhat  eidarged,  hard,  and  partially,  yet  firmly,  ad- 
herent to  surrounding  parts.  Substance  schiiTOUs;  neck  and  portion  of  cervix 
destroyed  by  ulceration,  the  immediately  adjomiag  part  being  softened  and 
vascular,  fimbriated  openings  of  Fallopian  tubes  completely  closed  by  firm 
adliesions  to  broad  ligaments,  tubes  being  dilated  and  iiUed  with  fluid.  Left 
ovary  changed  into  cyst,  size  of  an  orange,  and  contained  fluid  of  watery  con- 
sistence. 

No.  36. — M.,  aet.  50.  In  hospital  eleven  days. — Bead:  Dura  mater  adhered 
firmly  to  skuU-cap.  Slight  milky  white  opacity  of  arachnoid,  _  along  line  of 
superior  longitudinal  fissure;  considerable  eftusion  of  clear  fluid  into  pia  mater. 
Ventricles  contained  about  an  ounce  of  bmpid  serum;  cerebral  substance  firm, 
and  white  coloured. — Chest:  A  few  old  adhesions  in  upper  part  of  left  limg, 
conneetmg  opposed  surfaces  of  pleura;. 

No.  37.  M.,  a>t.  62.— In  hospital  fifteen  days.  Head:  Vessels  of  brain  and 
membranes  all  extremely  tinged.  Dura  mater  finnly  adherent,  and  torn  on 
detachmg  skuU-cap.  Arachnoid  of  cerebral  hemispheres  slightly  thickened,  and 
of  milky  whiteness,  for  about  three  inches  on  each  side  of  great  longitudiaal 
fissure. — Chest:  Heart  large,  so  that  pericardium  was  in  immediate  contact  with 
front  of  thorax  for  at  least  two  inches. — Abdomen:  old  adhesions  to  consider- 
able extent,  in  form  of  elongated  thi-eads  and  plates,  with  an  ahnost  cellular 
appearance,  between  concavities  of  liver,  gall-bladder,  and  ueighbouriug  organs; 
also  in  and  above  pelvis. 

No.  38.— M.,  a;t.  56.  In  hospital  nine  months.— i7mr/.-  SkuU-cap  heavy: 
and  mternal  sm-face  irregular,  as  if  from  increased  deposition,  particularly  ui 
central  portions  of  frontal  and  parietal  bones ;  although  without  abnormal  aj)- 
pearance  of  bouy  substance  itself.  Arachnoid  thickened  and  opaque  over  hemi- 
spheres, as  also  fissura  Sylvii.  Pia  mater  infiltrated.  About  two  oimcos  of 
perfectly  peUucid  fluid  in  each  lateral  ventricle. — Chest:  Left  lung  u-regidarly 
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puckered,  and  partially  consolidated  at  apex,  where  organ  adhered  to  ca-vity. 
Cousolidatiou  extended  partially  into  substance  for  about  an  inch.  Slight  old 
adhesions  of  right  lung :  inferior  lobe  being  in  conjunctive  state  of  pneumonia, 
with  partial  consolidation. 

No.  39. — M.,  aet.  -id.  In  hospital  three  weeks. — Head:  Dura  mater  adhered 
so  firmly  to  bone,  that  shreds  were  torn  off  upon  separation  of  skull-cap. 
Cranial  l)ones  thick,  heavy,  and  of  dark  colour,  vessels  being  fuU  of  ])lood.  lu 
arachnoid  several  opaque  white  spots,  but  membrane  generally  transparent. 
Vessels  of  pia  mater  chstended  with  blood,  presenting,  on  surface  of  brain,  a 
closely  woven  pink-coloured  network.  Cerebral  substance  firm;  bloody  spots 
upon  cut  surface  large  and  niunerous;  and  ventricles  contained  about  an  ounce 
of  limpid  fluid. — Chest:  Right  lung  connected  to  parietes  by  old  adhesions  at 
apex;  over  upper  portion,  a  long  irrcgidarly  depressed  part,  hard,  and  of  dark 
colour,  resembling  a  cicatrix,  which  measiu'ed  full  three  inches  in  long  diameter. 
Several  masses  of  tubercle,  and  whole  lung  solid.  Heart  soft,  easily  torn,  and 
exhibited  fatty  degeneration  of  muscular  fibres. 

No.  40. — P.,  fet.  50.  In  hospital  six  months. — Head:  Dura  nuiter  pearl- 
coloured  and  bloodless.  Ai'achuoid  clear  and  transparent ;  considerable  eft'usiou 
of  limpid  fluid  in  pia  mater,  between  convolutions  of  brain,  which  were  shriuik 
and  atrophied.  Ventricles  contained  about  an  ounce  of  lim]nd  serum. — Chest: 
Old  adhesions  of  pleurfe. — Abdomen:  Mucous  membrane  of  intestines  inflamed, 
and  blackish  brown  from  extravasated  blood;  walls  of  canal  thickened,  soft, 
dark  coloured,  and  contained  cicatrices. 

(7^0  be  continued.) 


ON  THE  CONNEXION  BETIYEEN  MORBID  PHYSICAL  AND 
RELIGIOUS  PHENOMENA. 

No.  I.  OF  A  Series. 
BY   THE   REV.  J.  F.  DENHAM,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &o. 

It  is  a  received  medical  opinion  that  all  bodily  diseases  affect  the  mind,  that  is, 
cause  a  change  to  some  degree  and  extent  or  other  of  its  perceptions,  feelings, 
&c.,  and  the  mode  wliereby  this  change  is  produced  is  well  ascertained,  and 
level  to  every  one's  aj/prehension.  Thus,  the  brain  is  the  material  organ  or 
instiimient  of  the  mind,  and  upon  its  healthy  state  the  miud  depends  for  its 
correct  action.  It  is  itself  liable  to  diseases,  it  sympathizes  with  auy  diseased 
part  through  its  nervous  connexion  with  it.  It  is  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
abnormal  cpialities,  velocity,  &'c.  of  the  blood  produced  by  many  diseases,  and. 
to  any  chemical  and  mechanical  affections  of  the  neiTes,  especially  of  the 
stomach  and  other  digestive  organs.  It  would  seem  highly  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  the  changes  thus  produced  by  bodily  causes  on  the  mind  would 
extend  to  its  religious  phenomena ;  and  this  prol)abLlity  is  often  alluded  to  in 
the  ^vl•itmgs  of  the  most  learned  and  pious  divines,  who  also  advert  to  the 
necessity  of  taking  it  into  consideration  in  judging  of  spiritual  maladies,  and  of 
paying  practical  regard  to  it  in  the  treatment  of  such  maladies. 

The  following  observations  upon  the  subject  are  the  res\dts  of  an  attention 
paid  to  it  throughout  a  long  and  diversified  clerical  experience,  aided  by  such 
an  acquaintance  ^nth  the  best  medical  works  as  was  compatible  with  my  more 
directly  professional  duties  and  studies.  My  plan  of  observing  has  been  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  disease  in  the  sick  cases  to  which  1  have  been  called  to 
minister,  if  possible,  from  the  medical  attendant ;  and  to  make  memoranda  of  the 
spiritual  phenomena  by  which  it  was  accompanied  in  its  various  stages.  In  now, 
however,  conununicatingthe  resultsof  my  obs  ervations  and  reading,  no  recognizable 
use  will  be  made  of  any  particular  cases  that  have  come  under  my  notice. 
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111  order  to  secure  to  mv  observations,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  the  benefits  of 
precision  and  iiietliod,  antl  which  arc  peculiarly  needed  in  the  treatment  of  a 
subject  supposed  by  niaiiv  persons  to  involve  somctliiiig  beyond  mere  physical 
causes,  I  beg  to  premise  those  definitions  and  princijiles  m  liich  appear  "to  me 
to  be  essential  to  the  correct  and  useful  examination  of  it. 

Fh-st,  in  order  to  form  any  practical  idea  of  the  diseased  phenomena  of 
body  or  of  muid,  it  is  necessary  to  form  such  an  idea  of  their  healthy  pheno- 
mena.    "  Pour  connaitrc  homme  malade,  il  faut  connaitrc  hoinme  sain."* 

By  healthy  physical  jilicnomena  may  be  understood  such  as  attend  an  adult 
body  free  from  malformation  and  from  structural  and  functional  disease :  and 
by  healthy  religious  phenomena  such  as  are  displayed  by  the  mind  united  to 
such  a  body,  possessing  the  ordinarv  degree  of  ability,  and  which  has  received 
the  usual  amount  of  intellectual  culture  along  with  good  moral  training,  and  a 
coiTcct  and  inteUigcnt  religious  education ;  and  the  religious  phenomena  which 
may  be  expected  in  such  an  instance  of  "  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body," 
would  be  characterized  by  that  inedinm  in  which  jjropriety  of  all  kinds  so  usually 
consists;  or  by  the  balance  being pesened  between  its  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  powers — especially  between  the  judgment  and  the  emotions — and 
particularly  bv  the  absence  of  unuitelligent  and  disproportionate  excitement ; 
and  evinced  chiefly  in  the  following  quaUties  :  neither  insensible  nor  excitable, 
neither  sceptical  nor  superstitious  :  docile  but  not  credulous  :  humility  with- 
out abjectness,  cheerfidness  without  elation,  seriousness  without  despondency, 
devotion  without  enthusiasm ;  inclination  to  moral  and  relig-ious  improvement 
M'ithout  sj)iritual  pride  or  ambition :  no  intense  attention  to  itself  or  to  the 
minds  of  others ;  more  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  moral  and  religious 
duty  than  of  an  acquaintance  with  theories  and  abstractions.  It  is  difficult  of 
coiu'se,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  a  perfect  definition  of  healthy  and  diseased 
phenomena  either  of  body  or  of  mind ;  perhaps  they  are  best  refeiTed  to  our 
instmctive  ideal  of  them  ;  or  the  reader  may  possibly  find  some  exemplification 
of  them  in  the  mstances  of  the  more  happy,  useful,  and  respectable  portion  of 
Ms  acquaintance  ;  but  the  preceding  description  may  sufficiently  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  a  .standard.  Accordingly  all  physical  and  religious  phenomena  may  be 
considered  as  morbid  which  deviate  from  that  standard,  and  in  }n-oportion  as 
they  deviate  from  it. 

2.  By  the  coimexion  between  morbid  physical  and  religious  phenomena  is  to 
be  understood,  not  that  every  kind  and  degree  of  the  former  is  attended  by 
some  kind  or  degree  of  the  latter,  but  that  no  kind  of  the  latter  ever  exists 
except  in  miion  with  some  kind  of  the  former,  more  or  less  clearly  marked. 

3.  I  submit  that  the  chief  rales  of  philosophising,  Regulffi  Phdosophandi,  as 
established  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  which  Hartley  contends  ought  to  be 
acUiered  to  with  equal  rigour  ui  our  attempts  to  solve  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind,  |-  may  be  legitimately  as  well  as  advantageously  applied  to  our  subject. 
(1.)  That  no  more  causes  of  phenomena  are  to  be  admitted  than  what  are 
real  and  sufficient  to  ex])lain  appearances  :  (2.)  That  phenomena  of  the  same 
sort  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  same  cause. 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  the  first  of  these  rules  to  our  subject  it 
may  be  remarked  that  "  the  reality"  of  morbid  physical  phenomena  is  unques- 
tionable, and  that  theii-  "  suflicicncy  to  explain"  morbid  religious  phenomena  is 
evinced  by  the  following  facts :  that  the  latter  are  not  greater  in  extent  or 
variety  than  those  morbid  mental  phenomena  which  are  attributed  and  traced 
by  medical  writers  to  bocUly  diseases ;  that  both  these  classes  of  mental 
phenomena  equally -begiu,  increase,  dechne,  and  terminate  with  bodily  diseases ; 
that  such  religious  phenomena  never  exist  without  morbid  mental  phenomena 
of  a  more  general  character ;  and  that  when  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the 

*  Cabanis,  +  Hartley  on  Man,  ch.  i.  p.  1. 
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sex,  age,  temperament,  aud  other  cu-cumstances  of  the  patient  are  duly  esti- 
mated, a  toleralily  accurate  expectation  may  be  formed  of  the  religious  plieuo- 
mena  liis  mind  wUl  exhibit.  With  regard  to  the  application  of  the  second  of 
these  I'ules  to  our  subject  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  religious  plieuomena 
we  denominate  as  morljid  are  evidently  "  of  tlic  sauie  sort"  as  diseased  mental 
phenomena  in  general,  with  the  sole  and  miimportaut  distinction  that  they  involve 
religious  ideas,  feelings,  &c.,  and  therefore  are  to  be  referred  to  the  same  cause. 

The  application  of  the  foregoing  rules  to  the  subject,  liberates  it  from  the 
question  of  Satanic  or  demoniacal  agency,  and  exempts  us  from  the  necessity 
of  mquiiing  whether,  and  how  far,  the  inspired  -uTiters  do,  or  do  not,  really 
teach,  aud  as  part  of  the  revelation  they  were  commissioned  to  di\Tilge,  that 
citlier  Satan  or  the  demons  canse  any  alteration  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
liuman  mind,  either  indirectly  by  the  nifliction  of  tliose  IjotUly  diseases  from 
which  morbid  mental  phenomena  including  the  religions  naturally  result,  or  by 
direct  agency,  or  by  taking  advantage  of  the  debility  producecl  naturally  by 
bodily  disease  on  the  mind  to  exert  u])on  it  their  supei-natural  power.  It  might, 
however,  seem  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  religious  phcuomena  in  cpiestion 
yield,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  to  medical  remedies  aloug  with  those  other 
morbid  mental  phenomena  of  a  more  general  nature  with  wluch  they  are  always 
more  or  less  associated.  But  would  any  one  maintaiu  that  infei'ual  agency  may 
be  dislodged  from  the  miud  by  medical  jirescriptions  ? 

We  conceive  oiu-selves  then  left  at  liberty  to  consider  the  relation  of  morbid 
religious  phenomena  to  secondary  and  proximate  and  consequently  to  physical 
causes,  and  we  are  authorized  by  the  Divine  Founder  of  the  Gospel  to  speak 
of  secondary  and  physical  causes,  in  his  large  acbnission  of  them  when  he 
says,  "the  earth  briugetli  forth  frait  of  herself"*  avTOjjLdTrj  x]  y?)  &c.  It  may 
also  best  comport  with  the  \dews  of  those  who  consider  the  mind  to  be  an 
absolutely  piu-e  intelligence,  apart  from  all  possible  material  qualities,  to 
conceive  of  it  as  l)eing  itself  incapable  of  intirmity,  and  to  regard  all  mental 
infirmity,  as  it  is  called,  as  originating  in  the  iutinn  state  of  the  physical  oi'gan  of 
the  miud,  that  to  use  the  words  of  Clu-ist,  "the  spnit  is  indeed  wdling,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak."f  To  tliose  also  who  think  that  the  physical  origin  of  abnormal 
religious  phenomena  is  attended  with  sufficient  probability,  it  will  appear, 
perhaps,  fiu'ther  recommended  by  the  considerations  that  it  is  both  simpler  and 
less  gloomy  than  tliat  of  infernal  agency,  and  therefoi'e  more  iir  accordance  with 
the  appearances  of  nature  and  the  scriptural  repi'eseutations  of  tlie  iDcnevolence 
of  Deity,  and  of  his  perfect  supremacy  over  all  the  works  of  his  hands.  It  also 
dii'eets  the  attention  of  the  spiritual  physician,  aud  indeed  of  all  persons,  to  the 
restoration  and  the  care  of  bodily  health  as  the  readiest  means  of  removiug  or 
preventing  morbid  religious  phenomena.  The  experience,  indeed,  of  evei-y  one 
even  for  a  smgle  day,  of  the  connexion  between  his  bodily  states  and  his  ideas, 
will  be  sufficient,  if  attended  to,  to  convmce  him  of  the  ]n-actical  value  of  our 
subject.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  ideas  are  developed  by  physical  states 
of  a  nature  coiTespondent  to  those  states,  if  mdeed  they  be  not  also  originated 
by  them,  and  that  those  ideas  which  are  in  the  first  instance  adtb-essed  to  the 
mind,  ail'ect  the  body,  according  to  its  healthy  or  diseased  susceptibility,  and, 
as  thereby  modified,  react  upon  the  mind. 

As  akeady  intimated,  tlie  connexion  between  morbid  pliysical  and  religious 
plieuomena,  is  adverted  to  in  the  WTitings  of  the  most  eminent  aud  exemplary 
divhies,  and  especially  those  of  them  wlio  had  tiu-ned  their  attention  to  medical 
studies,  or,  wlio  like  Abp.  Seeker,  Dr.  Ban-ow,  and  manv  others,  had  originally 
received  a  mecUcal  education.  From  these  vnitings  admissions  may  be  pro- 
duced, of  the  modifying  tnlluence  of  organization  and  of  physical  causes,  not 
only  upon  the  religious  and  intellectual,  but  even  the  morjd  phenomena  of 

*  Mark  iv.  28.  t  Matt.  xxvi.  4. 
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human  uatm-c,  coinmensuratc   vitli   the  largest  clciiiands  made  for  them  by 
modern   pathologists.     Thus  Bishop  Bevcridgc  remarks,  "  Atheistic  thoughts 
spring  up  in  the  fountain  of  the  soul  only  when  mudded  Mith  lleshly  pleasures."* 
Dr.  Barrow   oliscrves,     ''Credulity   may   spring    from   an   airy    eomplexion; 
suspiciousness  hath  its  hirth  from  an  earthly  temper  of  the  ])ody."-|-   lleservnig 
other  quotations  for  the  particular  occasions  for  them  which  will  be  afforded 
by  the  futm-e  examination  of  specific  classes  of  morbid  religious  phenomena,  I 
shall  now  sidjjoin  the  following  rjeiieral  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  defini- 
tions, principles,  Sec,  derived  from  the  works  of  Abp.  Sharp.     "We  consist  of 
two  parts,  a  soul  and  a  body,  which  though  they  are  distinct  substances  are 
yet  by  the  wonderful  power  of  God  so  closely  united  that  they  do  strongly 
aftVct  one  another.     Tliough  it  Ijc  our  minds,  or  our  spirits,  or  om-  souls,  pro- 
perly, that  can  be  said  tolliink,  or  to  reflect,  or  to  perceive,  or  to  remember, 
or  to  hope,  or  to  fear,  or  to  enjoy,  and  the  like ;  yet  all  these  operations  are 
influenced  by,  and  do  receive  a  kind  of  tincture  as  I  may  say  from  that  state 
and  condition  and  ])liglit,  the  body  is  in.     For  it  is  ])lain,  by  manifold  expe- 
rience,  that  our  soids  i)i  this  world  caimot  act  at  all  without  the  help  and 
ministry  of  the  purer  parts  of  our  bodily  substance ;  which  purer  parts,  let 
thcn\  consist  in  what  they  ■will,  the  soul  makes  use  of  as  her  instruments  in 
all  her  intellectual  operations,  and  as  these  are  well  or  ill  disposed,  so  will 
all  the  acts  of  our  minds  proceed  accordingly.     The  changes  and  various  dis- 
positions that  we  feel  in  ourselves  proceed  not  so  much  from  the  soul,  for  the 
habits  and  dispositions  of  that  are  often,  for  all  these  varieties,  the  very  same, 
but  rather  they  are  in  a  great  measiu'e,  if  not  wholly,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
variety  of  tempers  that  the  body  is  subject  to,  which  the  soul  cannot  many 
times  either  prevent  or  alter.     Irresolution  and  douhlfulness  about  the  goodness 
or  badness  of  actions,  as  fearing  that  if  we  act  this  way  we  sin,  if  we  act  the 
other  way  we  sin  likewise,  do  often  render  the  minds  of  well-meaning  persons 
very  uneasy,  even  sometimes  in  such  instances  as  another  man,  and  he  an 
honest  man  too,  would  lind  no  difficulty  at  all  in.     It  may,  and  doth  some- 
times   happen,   that    this    perplexity    and    scrupulosity   about  actions   doth 
proceed  from   distemper  and  indisposition  of  body;    and  when  it  does  so, 
it  is    a   spice  of  religious   melancholy,  and  which   is  a   dejection  of    mind 
occasioned   from  the  temperament,  or  most  commonly  from  the  distempera- 
ture   of   the   body,  accom]ianied  with    unreasonalilc   frights   or   fears    aljout 
our   spiritual  condition.     There   is  none   in  mankind  can  live   a  more   un- 
comfortable life   than  they  also  do  who  are  often  thus  dejected  and  under 
such  sad  fears  and  perplexities  as  sometimes  to  think  themselves  the  most 
miserable  wretches  that  breathe.     Nay,  even  at  their  death,  when  they  stand 
in  need  of  comfort  most,  yet  now  and  then  it   happens  that  they  cannot  rid 

themselves  of  those  frightful  and  chsmal  apprehensions As  for  the  devil, 

they  neither  give  him  opportmiity,  nor  is  he,  I  hope,  ordinarily  permitted  to  be 
so  busy  about  them,  as  they  are  apt  to  imagine.  Ko;  I  take  it,  that  the 
principal  causes  and  foundation  of  all  theii'  troubles  lie  in  the  ill  habits  of 
their  bodies:  the  animal  spirits,  which  the  soul  makes  use  of  as  her  instruments 
in  the  performance  of  all  her  rational  operations,  are  vitiated  and  disordered  by 
fumes  arising  from  hypochondriac  alfections,  and  that  gives  the  first  occasion  to 
the  disorder  of  their  ndnds.  That  \\\x\.\i  I  say  is  true,  appears  in  this,  namely, 
that  those  who  are  constantly  and  habitually  thus  troubled  in  mind,  are  known, 
by  a  great  many  symptoms,  not  only  to  be  persons  of  a  melancholy  complexion, 
but  also  to  be  highly  under  the  power  of  hypochondriac  melancholy;  and  those 
that  are  not  frequently  under  these  troubles,  but  only  sometimes,  may  observe 
of  themselves  that  these  troubles  have  usually  come  upon  them,  either  upon 
some  heavy  cross  and  affliction  that  has  befallen  them,  or  some  great  sickness 

*  Private  Thoughts,  Art  XI.  t  Sermon  IX. 
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of  which  they  were  not  well  recovered,  or  some  otlier  natural  cause  that  hath 
put  their  bodies  into  some  weakness  or  indisposition,  and  when  that  has  been 
removed,  they  have  been  as  well  in  their  minds  as  before  ....  Tvvo  things  arc 
necessary  to  be  done  for  tlie  cure  or  removal  of  religious  melancholy, 
namely,  that  the  persons  aiHicted  with  it  do  take  care  of  their  bodies,  that  they 
be  put  into  a  better  state  of  health  and  vigour,  and  freed  from  all  hypoclioudriac 
fumes  tliat  do  oppress  them;  and  that  they  endeavour  to  get  tlieir  miuds  truly 
informed  about  those  matters  of  religion,  from  which  their  disease  doth,  as  1 
may  say,  take  a  handle  to  vex  and  disturb  them.  To  speak  my  thoughts 
freely,  I  must  needs  say  that  in  many  of  these  cases  the  physician's  part  is 
every  whit  as  necessary,  if  not  more,  than  that  of  the  divine;  for  if  the  oodily 
indisposition  was  removed,  most  of  the  fears,  and  frights,  and  disturbances 
that  happen  upon  a  religious  account  would  vanish  of  themselves;  whereas, 
while  the  root  of  the  disease,  I  mean  that  ill  ferment  of  the  blood  and 
spirits,  remains  in  the  body,  the  most  comfortable  discourses  that  can  be 
made  to  them  about  their  spiritual  condition,  though  to  the  bystanders  that 
hear  them  they  appear  never  so  wise  and  rational,  wiU  often  have  little  effect 
on  them ;  or  if  they  do  give  them  some  present  ease  and  satisfaction,  yet  in  a 
little  time  their  troubles  and  fears  return  again,  and  are  as  impetuous  as  they 
were  before.  I  know  that  many  of  these  will  not  give  credit  to  what  I  now 
say.  A  man,  for  instance,  that  is  troubled  with  horrid  blasphemous  thoughts 
will  think  it  strange  that  you  should  advise  him,  for  the  cure  of  sin,  to  make 
use  of  physic  and  exercise,  and  such  other  methods  as  arc  prescribed  to  vale- 
tudinary persons  for  the  recovery  of  their  health  :  why,  saitli  he,  I  am  wcU 
enoiidi  in  body,  I  eat,  I  drink,  I  sleep ;  all  my  disease  is  in  my  mind :  I  would 
b%  rid  of  these  wicked  thoughts  that  do  continually  haunt  and  torment  me, 
and  wliat  can  physic  or  exercise  contribute  to  that  ?    I  liave  need  of  a  spiritual 

Shysiciau.  And  so  far,  indeed,  he  is  hi  tlie  right.  A  spiritual  physician  may 
0  him  some  service,  and  give  him  some  comfort  by  convinciug  him,  if  he  be 
capable  of  it,  that  these  thoughts  of  his,  how  wicked  and  blasi)hemous  soever 
they  are,  shall  do  him  no  harm  so  long  as  he  doth  not  consent  unto  them. 
But  this  is  all  he  can  do.  He  cannot,  I  doubt,  put  him  into  tlie  way  of  getting 
rid  of  these  thoughts,  which  is  tlie  main  thiu"-  he  desires ;  for  that  cannot  be 
done  but  by  the  alteration  of  the  state  of  his  body,  from  the  ill-disposition  of 
which  all  these  thoughts  do  arise.  But  now  the  man  being  ignorant  of  all 
this,  and  having  no  idea  how  his  body  should  thus  affect  his  soul,  as  to  the 
making  him  think  after  this  or  that  manner,  which  yet  it  certainly  doth,  cannot 
readily  entertain  any  advices  that  are  given  him  with  relation  to  that,  though 
yet  he  wiU  liud  ujiou  trial  that  it  is  from  hence  only  that  his  cure  can  be 
perfected.  .  .  .  Why  may  we  not  ascribe  all  that  inerpiality  we  find  in  our  affec- 
tions towards  God  and  spiritual  things  ichulbj  to  the  inequality  of  the  temper 
of  our  bodies  ?  Without  doubt  this  is  generally  the  cause  of  it.  As  long  as 
we  have  these  bodies  about  us,  the  best  of  men  must  expect  these  ebbs  and 
flows  of  affection  to  the  service  of  God,  and  that  even  when  tlicy  are  in  good 
health ;  and,  therefore,  much  more  if  it  should  be  their  misfortune  to  have 
their  animal  spirits  depraved  by  hypochondriacal  affections.  .  .  ,  No  man  that 
has  seriously  attended  to  the  working  of  his  own  mind  but  will  experience 
that  he  hath  often  had  very  odd  and  extravagant  thoughts  come  into  his  head 
on  a  sudden,  and  those  vigorously  enough  impressed,  without  any  occasion 
that  he  can  give  account  of,  where  there  has  not  been  the  least  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  devil  had  any  hand  in  infusing  them:  but,  as  tiiere  is  great 
reason  to  believe  they  did  purely  and  solely  arise  from  the  present  temper  and 
motion  of  his  animal  spirits,  which  accordingly  as  they  move  regularly  or 
irregularly,  more  briskly  or  more  slowly,  have  a  power  of  exciting  in  the  soul 
thoughts  and  fancies  of  a  ditfering  nature.  And  hence  come  all  the  extra- 
vagances of  di-eams,  the  odd  flights  and  recoveries  of  those  that  are  in  feverish 
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distempers,  and  likeifise  llic  strange  conceits  and  fancies  of  mclancljoly  and 
liypocliondriacal  persons.  It  is  not  all  ])ersons  tliat  do  complain  of  these 
W'icked  and  blasplicmous  tlioup:lits  and  other  extravagant  fancies,  nor  all  good 
persons  that  arc  thus  haunted,  but  cliietk  those  tliat  are  of  a  melancholy  con- 
stitution— those  of  the  devout  sex,  women,  are  more  thus  ail'ected  than  tlie 
other  sex.  These  that  I  speak  of  are  grievously  disturbed  witli  odd,  unreason- 
able— nay,  sometimes  impious  phantasies,  which  are  suggested  to  their  minds, 
they  do  not  know  llo^^■,  nor  upon  \^'hat  occasiou ;  but  the  more  they  strive 
against  them  still  t lie  more  impetuously  do  they  come  iuto  their  heads;  and 
then  especially  when  they  set  themselves  to  the  more  solemn  exercise  of  religion, 
and  endeavour  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  devout,  at  these  times,  to  be  sure, 
they  shall  be  most  grievously  tormented  with  them.  What  now  shall  we  say 
to  these  things  ?  I  verily  believe  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  wholly  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  distcmperatiu'c  of  our  bodies,  oc^casioned  by  hypochondriac 
vapoiu's,  or  hysteric  passions,  or  iU  atfections  of  our  natural  hiunoiu's,  and  that 
the  devil  hatli  no  hand  in  them.  But  if,  after  all  this,  any  man  will  say  that 
those  thoughts  do  not  take  theii'  rise  whoUy  from  bodily  distempers,  but  that 
also  the  devil  hath  a  hand  in  them — namely,  thus  far,  that  he  takes  advantages 
of  those  disorders  iu  om-  humoui-,  and  by  means  thereof  doth  rather  excite 
these  thoughts  in  us,  or  impress  them  more  vehemently  upon  us,  which  is, 
indeed,  the  common  opinion  of  divines, — I  say,  if  any  one  tliiidvs  this  to  be  a 
better  account  of  the  matter,  he  may,  for  all  me,  enjoy  his  own  sentiments;  for 
I  account  religious  melancholy,  properly  so  called,  to  be  as  perfect  a  disease, 
and  in  some  cases  as  incurable,  as  some  other  cUseascs  incident  to  hiunan 
bodies :  but  iu  most  cases  it  is  capable  of  cui-e ;  and  in  all  cases  it  may  receive 
great  comfort,  and  relief,  and  abatement.  It  concerns  all  these  persons  to  loit)k 
after  their  hodies,  for  vpon  the  cure  and  health  of  them  the  cure  and  health  of 
the  mind  doth,  in  a  manner,  all  in  all  depend." — Casuistical  Sermons,  I. — V., 
Vol.  in.    London,  1716. 


QTo  CTorrrspontirnts. 

Owing  to  the  unexpected  length  of  two  of  the  articles  preceding  Dr.  Webster's 
communication,  we  have  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  defer  the  publication  of 
several  reviews,  &c. ,  now  in  type,  until  the  next  number  of  our  Journal.  We  hope 
in  that  number  to  notice  all  the  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals,  transmitted  to 
us.  Out  analysis  of  the  "  Asylum  Journal"  is  among-  the  postponed  articles.  Dr. 
Jarvis's  communication,  forwarded  to  the  Editor  by  the  instruction  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Lunacy  for  the  State  of  Massachusets,  U.  S. ,  America,  has  been  received 
and  will  be  attended  to.  The  last  thi-ee  numbers  of  the  "American  Journal  of 
Insanity"  will  be  reviewed  in  our  January  number,  with  the  French  Annals  of 
Medical  Psychology. 

The  concluding  part  of  the  Editor's  Lettsomian  Lectures,    "On  Medico- legal 
Evidence  in  Cases  of  Insanity,"  will  appear  in  our  January  number. 
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